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INTRODUCTION. 


I.    THE  EARTH,  ITS  HGURE,  DIMENSIONS,  &e. 

1.  The  Earth,  The  earth  is  a  phnet,  of  a  globular  shape,  and  Ibrmiiig 
▼ery  nearly  a  perfect  ^obe  or  sphere.  Like  the  other  planets  it  has 
two  motions ;  its  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  completed  in  about  23  houn 
and  56  minutes,  causes  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the  sun  and 
heavens  round  the  earth,  and  thus  produces  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night ;  its  motion  in  its  orbit,  which  carries  it  round  the  sun  in  (ibout. 
B&  davs  and  6  hours,  produces  the  alternation  of  the  seaaona 

d.  Jbcis,  PoUs.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  passing 
through  its  centre,  and  about  which  it  revolves ;  the  extremities  of  the 
axis  are  called  the  poles ;  the  north  pole  is  called  the  Arctic  pole  fiom 
its  being  in  the  du^ction  of  the  Great  Bear  (in  Greek  Arctos);  the 
south  pole,  the  Antarctic. 

3.  Equator,  MeritKan.  An  imaginary  great  circle  passing  round  the 
earth  from  east  to  west,  and  e<][ually  distant  from  both  poles^  is  called 
the  equator ;  imaginary  great  cucles  drawn  round  the  earth  from  north 
to  south,  passing  through  the  poles,  and  intersecting  the  equator  at 
right  angles  are  called  meridians. 

4.  Lmudt  and  Lonpiude,  The  relative  position  of  a  place  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  determined  by  Its  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
eiquator,  atad  its  distance  east  or  west  of  any  given  meridian,  called  the 
prime  meridian ;  on  English  and  American  maps  and  fflobes  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenynch  in  England  is  generally  assumed  as  the  prime 
meridian ;  but  American  geo^aphers  often  adopt  that  of  Washington, 
and  other  nations  those  of  their  respective  capitals.  Distance  from  the 
equator  is  called  latitude ;  distance  from  the  prime  meridian  is  called 
longitude. 

5.  Degrees,  ifc.  The  geographical  measure  of  distance  is  a  degree  or 
d60th  part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth ;  the  degree  is  divid^  into 
60  minutes  and  3ie  minute  int<|b^  seconds.  Circles  passins  round 
the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator  at  given  distances  from  each  other, 
whether  or  one,  &ve^  or\en  degrees,  are  called  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
serve  to  show  at  what  distance  from  the  e^uator^are  the  points  throuffh 
which  they  pass.  In  the  same  way  mendians  are  drawn  round  the 
earth's  sumce  from  north  to  south  ai  the  same  distances. . 

6.  JVopica.  In  sprihg  and  autumn,  the  sun  appears  to  move  round 
the  earth,  over  the  equatorial  rogions ;  but  in  summer  the  sun  appears 
to  be  23i  degrees  north,  and  in  winter  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
equator.  Ciroles  pissing  round  the  earth  at  these  points  ara  called 
tropics.  That  at  the  south  of  the  equator  being  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  that  at  the  north  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  , 

7.  Pokar  CSrdes.  When  the  sun  is  in  tiie  tropic  of  Cancer,  he  is  not 
vinUe  round  the  Antarctic  pole  for  a  distance  of  QS^  degrees ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  when  he  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  is  not  visible  for 
the  same  distance  round  the  Arctic  pole.  Ciroles  drawn  round  the  poles 
at  that  distance,  are  called  respectively  the  Arotic  and  Antarctic  circle. 

6.  Zones,  These  circles  and  the  tropics  divide  the  siur&ce  of  the 
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earth  into  five  bands  or  zones ;  that  which  lies  between  the  tropics,  oo 
both  sides  of  the  equator  is  called  the  torrid  zone ;  the  band  between 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  circle,  is  called  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone,  and  that  included  within  the  Arctic  circle  the  northern 
frigid  zone.  Between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  cir- 
cle, is  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  the 
southern  frigid  zone. 

9.  Dimtruions  and  Divisions  of  the  Ecarth.  The  mean  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  7,912  miles  ;^  its  circumference  at  the  equator  nearly  24,900 
miles ;  and  i^s  area  198  million  square  miles.  The  surface  is  divided  into 
land  and  water;  the  former  occupies  about  50  million  square  miles,  and 
the  latter  148  millions,  being  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole  surface. 

10.  Represmtation  of  the  Earth,  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  surlace  of  the  earth,  representations  of 
that  suril;ce,  on  a  small  scale,  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  eye.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  earth  may  be  thus  represented  to  our. view ; 
viz.  by  globes  and  by  maps. 

11.  ^obes.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be 
delineated  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid  having  the  same  fiffure  as  the 
earth.  /  This  is  the  most  accurate  mode  of  representation,  lor  an  exact 
image  of  it  may  in  this  way  be  formed.  Such  an  image  of  the  earth  is 
callM  a  terrestrial  globe.     [See  Appendix,  p.  503.] 

12.  Maps,  The  other  way  of  representing  the  earth's  surface,  is  by 
drawing  a  part  of  it  upon  a  plane.  Buch  drawings  are  called  maps. 
The  necessity  of  maps  arises  from  large  globes  being  very  expensive 
find  inconvenient  for  use;  while  on  small  ones  sufiicient  detnils  cannot 
be  introduced. 

Maps  are  constructed  by  making  a  projection  of  the  globe,  on  the 
plane  of  some  particular  circle,  8up]K)sing  the  eye  placed  at  some  par- 
ticular point,  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

In  maps  three  things  are  required :  First  to  show  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places,  which  is  tlone  by  drawing  a  certain  number  of 
meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude :  Second  ly ,  the  shape  of  the  countries 
must  be  exhibited  as  accurately  as  possible ;  for  real  accuracy  cannot 
be  obtained  by  projection,  because  the  map  is  on  a  plane  surface,  where- 
as the  earth  is  globular:  Thirdly,  the  bearings  of  places,  and  their  dis- 
tances from  each  other  must  be  shonb. 

In  ^1  maps,  the  upper  part  is  the  north,  the  lower  the  south,  the 
right  the  east,  and  the  left  the  west.  On  the  right  and  left  the  degrees 
of  latitude  are  marked. 

n.    LAND  AND  WATER. 

1.  Continents,  The  land  surfiice  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  three 
vast  masses  called  continents,  and  numerous  smaller  tracts,  called 
islands.  The  eastern  continent  comprises  three  great  divisions  culled 
Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  lying  chiefly  upon  the  north  of  the  equator ; 
the  western  continent  comprises  two  divisions  called  North  America  and 
South  America;  and  the  southern  continent  or  New  Holland  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  equator.  The  eastern  continent  has  an  area  of  31,500,000 
square  miles ;  the  western  of  14,800,000 ;  and  the  southern  of  4,200,000. 

2.  Islands,  Smaller  portions  of  land  scattered  over  the  ocean,  or 
olberwise  surrounded  by  water,  are  called  islands ;  some  of  these  form 
conaderable  masses  ds  Borneo  and  Madagascar,  the  largest  known 
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islands.  A  number  of  islands  tying  near  each  otber  is  called  a  group 
or  cluster;  several  .groups  lying  near  together  are  often  called  an 
archipelago.  Sm^  islands  are  also  called  islets ;  keys  are  rocky  islets, 
which  are  sometimes  numerous  along  the  coasts  of  continents  or  targe 
islands. 

3.  Cemes,  PemnstdM,  &c.  A  part  of  the  land  running  out  into  the 
sesi  ana  joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  neck  is  called  a 
peninsula;  projections  of  land  of  less  extent,  reaching  but  a  little  way 
mto  the  sea  are  called  capes,  headlands,  promontories,  or  points.  A 
narrow  neck  of  land  joining  larger  masses  is  called  an  isthmus. 

4.  Oceans.  There  is  in  fact  one  continuous  mass  of  water,  called 
the  ocean,  surrounding  the  land  which  rises  above  its  level  in  conti- 
nents and  islands ;  but  for  convenience  sake  different  parts  of  it  have 
distinct  names  given  to  them,  as  appears  by  the  following  table. 

I.  The  ffreat  South  Eastern  Basin  the  waters  of  which  cover  nearly 
half  the  globe  includes : 

I.  The  Pacific  Ocean  11,000  miles  in  length  fi^m  east  to  west,  and 
8,000  in  breadth,  occupying  a  superficial  space  rather  larger  than  the 
whole  mass  of  the  dry  land.  It  extends  from  Behring's  Straits  on  the 
north,  to  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the 
south ;  and  from  America  on  the  east,*  to  Asia,  Malaysia,  and  Australia 
on  the  west  In  consequence  of  the  wide  expanse  of  its  surfiice  it  is 
remarkably  exempt  from  storms,  except  near  its  mountainous  shores, 
and  hence  its  name.    It  is  o^n  also  called  the  South  Sea. 

II.  The  Indian  Ocean^  lying  between  Africa  on  the  west  and  Malaysia 
and  Austr^^on  the  eafit,  and  between  Asia  on  the  north,  and  a  line 
drawn  fra|Bhe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  . 
south,  is  anSut  4,500  miles  in  length  and  breadth ;  it  covers  a  surface  of 
about  17,Od0,OOO  square  miles. 

III.  The  Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean  surrounds  the  south  pole,  lying 
to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  quite  round  the  globe  fix>m  Cape  Horn, 
along  the  southern  extremitjr  of  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  Africa,  back  to  the  point  of  starting.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
30,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  generally  covered  with  floating  ice  as  fiir 
north  as  60°  S.  Lat,  and  in  higher  latitudes  appears  to  be  bkicked  up 
by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  fixed  ice. 

IL  The  Western  Basin  forms  %  channel  between  the  eastern  and 
western  continents,  and  washes  their  northern  shores.    It  includes : 

I.  The  Mantic  Ocean  stretching  from  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the 
Arctic  circle ;  it  is  about  8,500  miles  in  length,  varying  much  in  breadth, 
and  it  covers  an  area  of  $^,000,000  square  miles ; 
.  II.  The  ArcHc  Ocean  surrounding  the  north  pole ;  it  is  in  part  covered 
with  impenetrable  fields  of  perpetual  ice,  and  it  contains  large  masses 
of  land  of  unknown  extent  It  is  often  called  tlie  Icy  or  Frozen  Ocean 
or  Polar  Sea. 

5.  Uses  of  the  Ocean.  Although  it  presents  to  the  eye  only  the 
image  of  a  watery  waste,  the  ocean  sustains  an  important  part  in  the 
economy, of  nature.  It  is  the  fountain  of  those  vapors  which  replenish 
tiie  rivers  and  lakes,  and  dispense  fertility  to  the  soil.  By  its  action  on 
the  atmosphere  it  tempers  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. .  It  afibrds 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  and  of  salt,  a  substance  hardly  leas  im- 
portant As  the  great  highway  of  commerce  it  connects  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  afibrding  facilities  of  intercourse  to  nations 
the  most  remote  firom  each  other. 
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6.  Seoi^  6ti{^,  and  Bays,  When  the  ocean  (teneUvteB  into  the  land 
forming  a  large  expanse  of  water,  this  inland  portion  of  the  ocean  is 
usually  termed  a  sea;  such  a  body  of  water  of  less  extent  is  generally 
called  a  |plf  or  bay ;  but  these  three  terms  are.ofteff  confounded. 

7.  Straity  Sound,  fye,  A  narrow  passage  of  water  leading  firom  one 
sea  or  gulf  to  another  is  called  a  strait ;  a  wider  passage  between  two 
large  iKDdies  of  water  is  called  a  channel  or  sound. 

S.  Harbors,  Roadsteads,  &c  Small  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  com- 
pletely landlocked,  or  so  much  so  as  to  protect  ships  lyios  in  them  firom 
the  winds  and  the  sea-swell,  are  called  ports,  harbors,  orliavens ;  more 
open  arms  of  the  sea  which  afford  good  anchoring  ground,  are  called 
roads  or  roadsteads.  A  good  harbor  must  be  deep,  capacious,  and  safe. 

9.  Depth  of  the  Ocean.    The  bottom  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  ine- 
.  qualities  similar  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  dry  land,  and  the  depth  of  the 

water  is,  therefore,  various.  There  are  vast  spaces  where  no  bottom 
has  been  found,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  depth  of  tiie  sea  bears  any  an- 
alogy to  the  elevations  of  the  dry  land,  it  would  be  in  some  places  from 
20,000  to  26,000  feet ;  the  greatest  depth  ever  sounded  is  7,200  feet 

10.  T^des*  Tides  are  regular  periodical  oscillations  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  which  are  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  which  take  place  twice  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  open  sea 
they  are  at  their  height  three  hours  after  the  moon  has*  passed  die  me- 
ridian of  the  place,  and  the  meridian  opposite.  Their  greatest  eleva- 
tions take  place  in  narrow  seas,  where  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon 
is  assisted  by  winds,  currents,  the  poration  of  the  coast,  &o.  The  high- 
est tides  known  are  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where>the  flood  xjses  to  the 
height  of  70  feet.  ..r 

11.  Charents.  Beside  the  motions  produced  by  the  tidlb,  it  has  been 
found  that  there  are  permanent  oceanic  currents,  always  setting  in  the 
same  direction.  There  m  one  called  the  polar  current  which  sets 
from  each  pole  towards  the  equator,  as  appeals  from  the  masses'  of 
floating  ice,  constantly  moving  in  that  direction.  AViother  current, 
called  the  tropical  current,  sets,  within  the  tropics,  from  east  to  west ; 
so  that  vessels  coming  from  Europe  to  America,  descend  to  the  latitude 
of  the  Canaries,  where  they  are  carried  rapidly  westward,  and  in  going 
from  America  across  the  Pacific  to  Asia,  a  similar  efiect  is  observed. 
The  Gulf  Stream  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  known  of 
the  oceanic  currents. 

12.  WhxHpods.  When  two  opposite  currents  of  about  equal  force 
nneet  one  another,  they  sometimes,  especially  in  narrow  channels,  turn 
upon  a  centre  and  assume  a  spiral  form,  giving  rise  to  whirlpMOols. 
Sometimes  the  most  violent  of  these,' when  agitated  by  tides  or  winds, 
become  dangerous  to  navigators. 

13.  SaUness  of  the  Sea.  The  waters  of  the  sea  hold  in  solution 
several  salts  amons  which  are  common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda,  Epsom 
salt  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  Glauber's  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  salmess  of  the  sea  varies  in  difierent  places,  but  is  generally  less 
towards  the  poles  than  near  the  tropics,  and  in  inland  seas  or  bays  than 
in  the  open  ocean.  In  some  places  springs  of  fresh  water  rise  up  in 
the  midk  of  the  sea.  The  bitterness  of  sea-water  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  decomposed  animal  matter  which  it  contains 

14.  Temperature  of  the  Ocean..  The  temperature  of  the  sea  changes 
much  less  suddenly  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
subject  to  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  the  latter. 
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in.  SURFACE  OF  THE  LAND. 

1.  MounUnns.  The  greatest  elevations  of  the' earths  sorfiioe  are . 
called  mountains;  elevations  of  an  inferior  height  are  called  hilb. 
Mountains  are  sometimes  completely  insulated,  but  they  are  more  cora- 
monlv  disposed  in  chains;  a  chain  is  a  series  of  mountains,  the  bases 
of  which  are  continuous.  Several  chuns  are  often  connected  with 
each  other,  forming  a  group ;  and  several  groups  in  the  same  manner 
form  a  system. 

The  height  of  mountains  is  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  as  the  bases  are  often  situated  upoti  elevated  plains,  the  apparent 
height  of  the  mountainous  peaks  is  much  less  than  their  alxolute 
height  Cols  or  necks  are  depressiotis  in  mountainous  chiuns  affording 
a  passage  from  one  declivity  of  the  ridge  to  the  opposite ;  they  are 
sometimes  called  gates. 

2.  Volcanoes,  Those  mountains  which  send  forth  from  their  sum- 
mits or  sides,  flame,  smdke,  ashes,  and  streams  of  melted  matter  or 
lava,  are  called  volcanoes.  The  deep  hollow  from  which  these  sub- 
stances are  emitted  is  called  a  crater.  Some  elevations  merely  dis- 
charge mud  or  air,  and  have  received  the  name  of  air  or  mud  vol- 
canoes. 

Many  mountains  present  appearances,  which  prove  that  at  some 
former  time  they  must  have  been  outlets  of  fire,  althouffh  they  have 
long  ceased  to  have  any  volcanic  action ;  these  are  callea  extinct  vol- 
canoes. ^ 

From  mosLactive  volcanoes  smoke  issues  more  or  less  t&Dm»oAy  i 
but  the  eruptions,  which  are  discharges  of  stones,  ashes,  and  lava,  with 
columns  of  flame,  violent  explosions,  and  concussions  of  the  earth, 
happen  at  irregular  and  sometimes  at  long  intervals.  There  are  about 
SOuvoIcanoes  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

3.  VaUeys.  The  spaces  which  separate  one  mountain  finom  another,, 
or  one  cham  from  another,  are  called  valleys,  and  their  lowest  part  is 
generally  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  rises  in  the  higher  grounds,  or  of  a 
lake.  The  term  valley  is  also  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  whole 
extent  of  country  drained  by  a  river  and  its  branches. 

4.  'Plains,  The  surface  of  the  earth  seldom  forms  a  perfect  level  for 
any  great  extent ;  it  has  a  more  or  less  perceptible  inclination,  generally 
rising  from  the  coasts  towards  the  interior,  and  even  those  regions 
which  are  described  as  plains,  have  an  undulating  surfece.  In  some 
instances  there  are  extensive  plains  of  great  elevatipn,  called  plateaux 
or  table-lands,  the  descent  from  which  to  the  low  countries  exhibits  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  the  appearance  of  a  long  chain  of  moun«- 
tains. 

5.  Deserts,  Steppes,  &c.  There  are  vast  tracts  consisting  merely  of 
wide  plains  of  sand  or  shingle,  or  occasionally  broken  only  by  bare 
rocky  heights,  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation,  and  shunned  equally 
by  man  and  beast ;  these  are  called  deserts.  Interspersed  over  these 
oceans  of  sand  we  sometimes  find  fertile  spots,  watered  by  springs  and 
covered  with  trees,  called  oases.    In  some  places  we  meet  with  vast 

{>lains  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but  bearing  grasses,  saline  and  succu- 
ent  plants,  and  dwarfish  shrubs.    Those  which  bear  nutritive  herbage^ 
are  called  prairies,  llanos,  or  pampas ;  while  those  which  have  a  scanty," 
and  often  only  a  temporary  vegetation  are  called  steppes  or  karroos. 

A* 
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IV.    LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

1.'  Lalus.  An  inland  body  of  water  not  inlmediately  connected  with 
the  ocean  or  any  of  its  branches  is  called  a  lake ;  but  some  bodies  of 
this  description  are  also  commonly  called  seas.  They  are  generally 
fresh,  but  are  salt  when  atuated  in  distHcts  of  which  the  soil  contains 
saline  matter. 

2.,  OoBsa  of  Lakes.  There  are  four  sorts  of  laJces.  i.  The  first 
class  includes  those  which  have  no  outlet  and  receive  no  running 
water ;  these  are  usually  very  small. 

II.  The  second  class  comprises  those  which  have  an  outlet,  but  which 
do  not  receive  any  running  wateiC  They  are  generally  in  elevated 
situations,  and  are  often  the  sources  of  large  rivers ;  they  are  formed  by 
springs  rising  up  into  a  larse  hollow,  until  the  water  runs  out  over  the 
lowest  part  of  the  edge  of  the  basin. 

III.  The  third  class  embraces  those  lakes  which  receive  and  discharge 
streams  of.  water,  and  is  the  most  numerous.  These  lakes  we  the 
receptacles  of  the  waters  of  the  neighboring  country,  but  in  general 
have  but  one  outlet  which  bears  the  name  of  the  principal  river  thai 
enters  the  lake.  Such  a  river  is  said  to  traverse  or  flow  through  the 
lake,  though  not  with  strict  propriety,  since  its  current  is  commonly  lost  / 
in  the  general  mass  of  waters,  and  tne  outlet  is  in  fiict.a  newly  formed 
river.  The  largest  lakes  of  this  class  are  the  great  lakes  which  lie  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  onlv  outlet  to  the  sea. 

IV.  Tho  finirUi  class  of  lakes  includes  those  which  receive,  without 
.  discharging  rivers.    'Xlie  largest  uf  these  b  tfa^s  Cmfplim  QeHf  which 

swallows  up  several  large  rivers;  Lake  Aral  also  belongs  to  this  class. 
They  are  both  salt,  and  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  which  have 
no  outlet 

3.  Periodical  Lakes.  In  tropical  countries  the  violence  of  tlie  rains 
often  forms  teraponuy  lakes,  covering  spaces  of  several  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  SouUi  America  has  large  lakes  which  are  annually  formed 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  therefore  called  periodical  lakes;  they 
are  a^in  dried  up  by  the  heats  of  a  vertical  sun. 

4.  Lagoons.  The  waters  of  one  river  or  several  rivers  before  reaching 
the  sea  sometimes  spread  out  over  a  large  surface,  filling  a  shallow 
basin,  which  copmunicates  with  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  channel.  The 
eastern  shore  of^the  Southern  States,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co present  a  great  number  of  these  basins,  described  under  the  various 
names  of  sounds,  lakes,  and  bays;  they  may  be  more  properly  and 
conveniendy  denominated  lagoons. 

5.  Rvoers.  Rivers  are  natural  drains,  which  convey  to  the  sea  that 
portion  of  the  waters  falling  upon-  the  earth,  which  does  not  pass  off 
by  evaporation,  or  go  to  nourish  organic  bodies.  The  sources  of  rivers 
are  generally  springs,  or  small  streams,  fed  by  the  melting  of  snow  and 
ice  upon  the  mountains,  or  by  rains. 

^  6.  Basin.  The  district  firom  which  the  waters  of  a  river  are  derived, 
is  called  its  basin.  The  bann  is  bounded  by  highlands,  which  'are 
sometimes  mountainous,  and  which  divide  it  from  other  basina  The 
water  descending  from -the  water-shed  br  dividing  ridge  collects  into 
brooks,  the  brooks  unite  into  rivulets;  the  rivulets  united  form  tha 
main  trunk  or  river,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  the  whole  to  the  sea. 
All  these  descend  over  inclined  planes,  so  that  the  lowest  point  of  each 
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Inrook  is  that  where  it  Joins  the  rivulet;  the  lowest  point  of  the  rivulet 
that  where  it  unites  with  the  main  stream ;  and  the  loweirtpoint  in  the 
whole  system  that  where,  the  river  falls  into  the  sea.  These  basins 
form  important  natural  divisions.  Those  streams  which  empty  diem- 
selves  into  larger  streams  are  called  the  tributaries  of  the  latter. 

7.  Bedy  Banks,  8fc.  The  cavity  or  channel,  in  which  a  river  flows  is 
called  its  bed,  and  generally  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  or 
worn  by  the  current  itself.  The  borders  of  the  channel  are  called  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  that  bank  which  is  to  the  ri^ht  of  a  person  descend- 
ing the  stream,  or  fiicing  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  is  called  the  right 
himk,  and  the  opposite  is  the  left  bank.  The  mouth  of  a  river  is  the 
poin^  where  it  enters  into  a  lake,  sea,  or  another  river;  in  the  latter 
case  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  streams  is  called  the  confluence. 

8.  Eshiarif,  DeUou  Many  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle  with  the  sea 
by  means  of  a  single  outlet,  in  which  case  they  often  spread  into  wide 
expanses,  called  estuaries  or  friths.  Others  before  their  termination 
divide  into  several  branches,  embracing  a  triangular  space  of  land 
called  a  delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  (A)* 

9.  Falls,  Rapids,  Bore,  When  the  bed  of  a  river  suddenly  changes 
its  level,  so  that  the  water  plunges  down  a  considerable  descent,  it  forms 
a  fall,  cascade,  or  cataract  When  its  current  is  accelerated  by  a  con- 
siderable inclination  in  its  bed,  or  broken  by  a  series  of  descents  of 
little  height,  it  forms  rapids.  Some  streams  rush  with  great  force  into 
the  sea  carrying  a  large  mass  of  water,  which  encounters  the  ocean 
tide,  advancing  u  the  opposite  du*ection ;  the  collision  of  the  opposing 
currents  produces  a  tremendous  shock ;  this  phenomenon  is  called  a 
bore. 

*  10.  Bars,  The  opposition  which  takes  place  between  the  tide  and 
the  currents  of  rivers  causes,  in  many  instances,  collections  of  mud  or 
sand  at  their  mouths,  which  ate  ccdled  bars,  on  account  of  jthe  obstruc- 
tion which  they  ofler  to  navigation. 

.11.  Periodical  Floods,  All  rivers  are  more  or  less  subject  to  occasional 
or  periodical  floods  or  inundations.  Within  the  tropics,  these  floods 
are  produced  by  the  annual  rains,  and  occur  during  the  summer 
months,  but  bevond  the, tropics,' they  occur  at  various  seasons,  and  in 
high  latitudes  chiefly  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  and  ice  melt  In 
some  cases  where  the  river  banks  are  high,  the  water  merely  rises  in 
the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  where  the  banks  are  but  little  above  the  level 
of  the  rivers-bed,  the  water^  overflow  them,  forming  vast  lake-like  ex- 
panses. 

12.  Mumal  Deposits,  Rivers  which  pass  through  low  and  level 
tracts  in  their  annual  inundations,  deposit  the  earth,  sand,  and  travel 
brought  down  by  their  waters,  on  their  banks,  and  raise  them  gradually 
above  the  surrounding  country,  while  a  part  of  the  matter  carried  to 
the  sea  extends  the  coast,  or  forms  sand  or  mud  banks,  which  rise  by 
degrees  above  the  water.  It  is  thus  that  the  Gan^s,  Po,  Nile,  Missis- 
sippi, and  many  other  risers  flow  on  the  top  of  ridges,  behind  which 
are  cultivated  and  inhabited  districts,  lying  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
waters.  During  floods  the  elevated  isidesare  sometimes  burst  through, 
and  the  waters  which  escape  stagnate  in  temporary  lakes,,  or  return 
Into  the  main  stream  lower  down,  or  travel  to  the  sea  by  a  separata, 
mouth. 
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V.   CUMATE  AND  WINDS. 

1.  ClmaU.  The  term  climate  ezpreases  the  particular  combination 
of  temperature  and  moisture  which  characterises  the  atmosphere  of 
any  paiticular  place.  We  may  distinguish  in  ^neral  six  difierent  com- 
binations or  climates,  which,  however,  are  infinitely  diversified  in  degree 
thus  we  have  warm  and  moist,  warm  and  dry,  temperate  and  moist, 
temperate  and  dnr,  cold  and  mcHst,  and  cold  and  dry  climates. 
.  2.  Ckntsea  of  dmnate.  There  are  nine  circumstances  which  determine 
the  character  of  climate :  1.  The  sun's  action  upon  the  atmosphere ; 
2l  the  temperature  of  the  earth ;  3.  the  elevation  of  the  around  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  4«  the  general  slope  of  the  around  and  its  par- 
ticular exposure;  5.  the  position  and  oirection  of  mountains;  6.  the 
neighborhood  and  relative  situation  of  great  bodies  of  water ;  7.  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  8.  the  deg^  of  cultivation  and  density  of  popula- 
tion; and  9.  the  prevailing  winds. 

3.  Seasam  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  There  are  only  two  seasons  in  the  tor- 
rid zone ;  the  dry  and  the  rainy  or  wet  The  latter  prevails  in  the 
tropical  regions  over  which  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
dr^  season  when  the  sun  retires  to  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  The 
rains  are  produced  by  the  powerfiil  action  of  a  vertical  sun,  rapidly 
accuqauktmg  vapors  by  evaporation,  which  then  descend  in  rains ; 
this  arrangement  is  wisely  adapted  to  afford  a  shelter  fix>m  the  perpen- 
dicular rays  of  the  sun.  In  some  regions  there  are  two  rainy  seasons, 
one  of  which  ts  much  shorter  thafi  the  other. 

4.  Secuons  of  the  TtmperaU  Zones,  The  four  seasons  which  we  dis- 
tinguish in  this  countrv  are  known  only  in  th€|  temperate  zones,  which 
alone  jare  blessed  with  the  varied  charms  of  spring  and  autumn,  the 
tempered  heats  of  summer,  and  the  salutary  rigors  of  winter.  In  the 
part  of  the  temperate  zone  bordering  on  the  tropics  the  climate  resem- 
bles that  of  the  intertropical  regions ;  and  it  is  between  40°  and  60°  of 
latitude,  that  the  succession  of  seasons  is  most  regular  and  perceptible. 

5.  Seasons  of  the  FVigid  Zones,  Beyond  the  Shh  degree  of  latitude 
only  two  seasons  take  place ;  a  long  and  severe  winter  is  there  suddenly 
succeeded  by  insupportable  heats.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obliquity  of  their  direction,  produce  powerful  effects,  because 
the  great  length  of  the  days  fiivora  tne  accumulation  of  heat ;  in  three 
days  the  snow  is  dissolved,  and  flowera  at  once  be|^n  to  blow. 

6.  fVind  is  a  current  of  air  moving  in  some  particular  direction ;  the 
velocity  and  force  of  yrinds  are  various.  The  following  table  shows 
the  degrees  of  velocity  of  different  winds. 

Filoaey.— 4  or  5  milei  an  hour.  Mmt  ^fth»  wiiul.— Gentle  wind, 
10  to  15  Brisk  Gale, 

30  to  35  High  wind, 

SO  Storm, 

60  to  100  Bttiilcane. 

7.  PermantfnJt,  Periodical  and  Variable  Winds,  Winds  may  be  Divided 
into  three  classes ;  permanent  winds  or  those  which  flow  constantiy  in 
the  same  direction ;  periodical  winds,  or  those  which  flow  in  one 
direction  only  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  and  variable  winds,  which  are 
constantiy  changing  their  direction. 

8.  Trade-trnms,  The  permanent  winds  blowing  constantly  between, 
and  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  tropics,  firom  east  to  west,  are  called 
trade-winds,  They^revaii  in  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  parti  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  to  about  90^  each  side  of  tiie  equator,  being  on  the  north 
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a  little  fiom  the  north-east,  and  on  the  south  from  the  south  east.  In 
sailing  therefore  from  the  Canaries  to  Cumand,  or  from  Acapulco  to 
the  Philippines,  the  winds  blow  so  steadily,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  touch  tne  sails. 

9.  Monsoons.  In  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  north  of  10°  S.,  and  in  the 
seas  around  Malaysia,  there  pi-evail  periodical^winds  called  monsoons, 
which  blow  half  the  year  from  one  quarter,  and  the  other .  half  from 
the  opposite  direction ;  at  the  time  of  their  shifting  or  breaking  up,  vari- 
able winds  and  violent  storms  prevail.  On  the  north  of  tlie  equator  a 
south-west  monsoon  blows  from  April  to  October,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  ^ear  a  north-east  monsoon ;  on  the  south  of  the  equator  a  south* 
east  wmd  prevails  from  April  to  October,  and  n  north-west  wind  the 
other  half  of  the  year. 

10.  Land  and  Sea  Breezes.  There  is  another  kind  of  periodical 
winds,  common  on  islands  and  coasts  in  tropical  countries.  During; 
the  day,  when  the  air  over  the  land  is  heated  by  the  sun  a  cool  breeze 
sets  in  from  the  sea ;  this  blows  from  about  10  A.  M.  to  t>  P.  M.  At 
night  on  the  contrary  a  land-breeze  prevails,  diat  is  the  wind  sets  off* 
6x>m  the  land  till  about  8  A.  M.,  when  it  dies  away. 

11.  HurricaneSj  Whidwinds^  ifc.  Hurricanes  are  violent  storms  of  , 
wind,  blowing  with  great  fury,  oflen  from  opposite  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  causing  dreadful  devastations.  They  are  rare  beyond  the 
tropics.  Whirlwinds  are  sometimes  caused  by  two  winds  meeting  each 
fix>m  different  directions,  and  th^n  turning  rapidly  round  upon  a  centre, 
and  sometimes  by  the  form  of  mountains,  which  occasions  gusts  of  wind 
to  descend  with  a  spiral  or  whirling  motion.  The  simoon  of  tlie  desert 
of  Sahara,  the  samiel  of  ihe  Arabian  deserts,  the  chamseen  of  Egypt, 
and  the  harmattan  of  Guinea,  the  solano  of  Spain,  the  sirocco,  of  Italy, 
and  the  northwest  wind  of  New  South  Wales,  are  noxious  hot  winds, 
some  of  which  merely  produce  languor,  while  others  if  admitted  into 
the  lungs  cause  suffocation. 

VJ.     GROGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

1.  J^umher  and  Distribution  of  Species.  Each  plant  has  generally  a 
determinate  climate  to  which  itis  best  adapted ;  there  are  other  climates, 
however,  in  which  it  can  be  raised,  though  less  advantageously,  but 
beyond  certain  limits  it  ceases  to  grow  altogether.  The  whole  number 
of  species  at  present  known  amounts  to  44,000,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  <»cisting  species  is  about  SOfiOO. 

The  most  simply  organised  plants,  such  as  mosse^s  lichens,  grasses, 
&C.,  which  form  the  lowest  order  of  the  vegetable  <ffeation  are  the  most 
widely  diffused ;  the  more  perfect  tribes  are  iv  general  limited  to  par- 
ticular regions,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  for  exap»ple»  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
to  a  particular  mountain  or  district. 

a  regetation  of  the  fVigid  Zones-  There  are  properly  no  plants 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  fiigid  ^one,  beeausethe  mountains  of  the 
tcnrid  zone,  embracing  every  variety  of  climate  between  their  base  and 
summit,  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  vegetablesof  the  temperate  and 
frigid  regions.  The  number  of  vegetable  species  in  the  frigid  zone  i6 
Jmidl ;  the  trees  are  row  and  dwarfish,  and  as  we  advance  towards  1  ftc 
poles  finally  disappear.  But  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  creeping  plants,  c  nc^ 
some  berry-bearing  shrubs  thrive  during  the  shoit  summer. 

3.  Vegetation  of  the  Temperate  Zones,    In  the  high  latitudes  are  the 
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piiie  and  the  fir,  which  retain  their  verdure  during  the  rigors  of  winter. 
To  these,  on  approaching  the  equator,  succeed  the  oak,  elm,  beech, 
lime,  and  other  forest  trees.  Several  fruit-trees,  among  which  are  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  plum  grow  better  in  the  higher 
latitudes ;  while  to  the  regions  nearer  the  tropics  belong  the  olive,  lemon, 
orange  and  fig,  the  cedar,  cypress,  and  cork-tree. 

Between  dO^  and  50°  is  the  Country  of  the  vine  and  the  mulberry ; 
wheat  grows  in  60°,  and  oats  and  barley  a  few  degrees  farther.  Maize 
and  rice  are  the  grains  more  commonly  cultivated  in  lower  latitudes. 
.  4.  Vegetation  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  The  vegetation  of  the  torrid  zone, 
where  nature  supplies  most  abundantly  moisture  and  heat,  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  and  the  variety  of  its  species.  The  most 
juicy  fruits  and  the  most  powerful  aromatics,  the  most  magnificent  and 
gigantic  productions  of  the  vegetable  creation,,  are  found  in  the  inter- 
tropical regions.  There  the  earth  yields  the  sugar-cane,  the  cofifee-tree, 
the  palm,  the  bread-tree,  the  immense  baobab,  the  dace,  the  cocoa,  the 
cinnamon,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper,  the  camphor-tree,  &c.,  with  so 
many  dye-woods  and  medicinal  plants.  At  difiei'ent  elevations  of  soil 
the  torrid  zone  exliibits,  in  addition  to  its  peculiar  forms,  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  other  regions  of  the  earth. 

VII.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS. 

1.  Mrniber  and  DistribtUion  of  Species.  The  number  of  species  in 
the  animal^ingdom  has  been  estimated  at  about  100,000.  Each  genus 
is  generally  confined  to  a  particulate  region  or  climate,  and  where  the 
same  genus  is  found  in  different  continents  the  species  are  different. 
Most  of  the  domestic  animals  (the  horse,  cow,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  and 
cat)  thrive  in  nearly  every  variety  of  climate,  although  some  of  them  be- 
come, more  or  less  degenerate  in  high  latitudes.  The  camel  and  the 
elephant  on  the  contrary  cannot  be  naturalized  in  the  colder  climates. 

2.  Zoological  Regions.  The  earth  appears  to  be  divided  into  at  least 
eleven  zoological  regions  or  districts,  of  which  each  is  the  residence  of 
a  distinct  set  of  animals ; 

(1.)  The  Arctic  region  contains  several  tribes  common  to  the  eastern 
and  western  continents,  a  circumstance  owing  doubtless  to  the  com 
munication  between  them  afforded  by  means  of  ice.  (2.)  The  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  eastern  continent  are  inhabited  by  peculiar  races 
quite  distinct  fix)m  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  (3.)  corresponding  zone 
in  the  American  continent  The  equatorial  region  contains  fourexten 
sive  tracts,  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  seas,  and  each  peopled . 
by  distinct  races ;  thQae  are  (4.)  the  intertropical  parts  of  Asia ;  (5.)  those 
of  Africa  ;(6.)those  of  America ;  (7.)  the  islands  which  constitute  Mahiy- 
sia ;  and  (8.)  Papua  and  th^^rrounding  islands.  (9.)  The  extensive  re- 
gion of  New  Holland  forms  «l  distinct  zoological  province,  inhabited  by 
several  very  singular  tribes;  ^md  the  southern  extremities  (10.)  of 
Anaenca,  and  (11.)  of  Afirica,  sepamed  fit)m  the  northern  temperate 
regions  of  their  re£^)ective  continents  by  ^  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  are 
each  distinguished  by  peculiar  races. 

3.  AmmMs  of  Islcmds.  The  animals  of  islands  situated  near  conti- 
nents are  in  general  the  same  as  those  of  the  neighboring  mainland. 
Small  islands  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  continents  are  nearly  or 
quite  destitute  of  quadrupeds,  except  such  as  appear  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  them  by  man 
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VIII.    MAN. 

1.  -  Man,  at  birth  the  most  helpless  of  animals  and  seemlDgly  the 
most  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  nature,  is  yet  the  most  universal  and 
independent  of  the  animal  creation.  Gifted  with  the  divine  powers  of 
reason  and  speech,  he  is  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  mere  ani- 
mal nature;  yet  physically  considered  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  human  race  fonns  but  one  species ;  yet  exhibits 
those  physical  diversities  which  constitute  varieties. 

2.  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race,  The  physical  difference  which 
exist  in  the  human  family,  are  diversity  of  complexion ;  difference  of 
stature  and  shape ;  varieties  of  form  in  the  skull ;  color  and  nature  of 
the  hair ;  &c.  Some  naturalists,  taking  complexion  as  the  basis  oftheir 
division,  distinguish  the  human  race  into  three  varieties:  1.  the  white  or 
Caucasian  ;  2.  the  yellow  or  Mongolian ;  and  3.  the  black  or  Ethiopian. 
Others  adopt  the  form  of  the  skull  as  the  characteristic,  and  make 
five  varieties :  i.  The  Caucasian  including  the  European  nations  and 
some  of  the'  Western  Asiatics,  in  which  the  head  is  almost  round, 
the  face  oval,  and  the  features  not  Tery  prominent ;  ii.  The  Mongo- 
lian in  which  the  head  is  almost  square,  the  cheek-bones  prominent, 
and  the  fiice  broad  and  flattened ;  iii.  The  Ethiopian  or  Negro  in  which 
the  head  is  narrow,  the  forehead  convex,  the  nostrils  wide,  the  jaws 
lengthened,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting,  the  nose  spread  and 
flat,  and  the  lips  thick ;  iv.  The  American  in  which  the  cheek-bones 
are  prominent,  the  &ce  broad,  the  forehead  low,  and  the  eyes  deeply 
seated ;  v.  And  the  Malay  in  which  the  forehead  is  slightly  arched, 
the  upper  jaw  projecting,  and  the  features  in  many  respects  approach- 
ing those  of  the  second  and  fourth  varieties. 

3.  Languages.  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  arrange  the 
human  tribes  into  classes  x)r  families,  according  to  the  relations  of  their 
languages ;  comprising  under  the  name  of  family  those  nations  whose 
languages  are  closely  connected  in  grammatical  structure  or  in  the  ety- 
mology oftheir  roots.  Thus  the  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch  and 
English  languages  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  na- 
tions speaking  those  languages  are  considered  as  kindred  tribes,  forming 
a  family  of  nations  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Teutonic 
family.  The  whole  number  of  known  languages  is  about  2,000.  Of 
these  fifteen  are  spoken  or  understood  over  a  wide  extent  of  country 
or  by  a  great  number  of  individuals:  viz :  the  Chinese,  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  German,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Russian,  Greek,  liatin,  and  Malay. 

4.  Popidaiion  of  the^  Globe.  Very  different  estimates  have  been  madb 
of  the  entire'  population  of  the  globe ;  a  regular  enumeration  has  been 
made  only  in  a  few  states,  and  the  whole  number  of  individuals  in 
some  has  been  calculated  from  a  consideration  of  the  known  number 
of  males,  or  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  or  of  taxable  polls,  &c.  But 
these  data  are  not  possessed  in  regard  to  many  countries,  and  there  are 
extensive  regions  of  the  world  quite  unknown  to  us.  Accordingly  the 
most  trustworthy  estimates  of  late  writers  differ  considerably  on  this 
subject,  some  calculating  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  human  race 
at  1,000  millions,  and  others  at  650  or  700  millions.  Supposing  tiie' 
population  of  the  globe^  to  be  rather  less  than  750  millions,  the  follovv- 
ing  table  exhiHita  an  estimate  of  its  distribution  in  the  five  great  divi- 
sions of  the  world. 
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of  Islamisin  Inr  purging  it  of  hamab  corruptions  and  restoring  its 
primitive  simplicity. 

6.  Brakmanism.  Brahmanism  recognises  the  existenceof  a  supreme 
intelligence,  Brahm,  but  teaches  that  he  governs  the  veorid  through  the 
medium  of  numerous  subordinate  deities.  The  principal  of  these  are 
Brahma,  the  Creator,  who  presides  over  the  land ;  Vishnu,  the  Preserv- 
er, presiding  over  water ;  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  who  presides  over 
fire ;  these  three  persons  are,  however,  but  one  God,  and  form  the  Trim- 
ourti  or  Hindoo  Trinity.  The  Hindoos,  who  profess  this  faith,  have 
several  sacred  books,  called  Vedas,  written  in  Sanscrit,  and  forming 
their  code  -of  religion  and  philosophy ;  tliey  teach  the  metempsycho- 
sis or  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  pre- 
scribe a  great  number  of  fests,  penances,  and  rites.  Pilgrimages,  vol- 
untary death,  self-torment,  ablutions,  &c.  are  practised,  and  the  females 
of  the  two  higher  castes  are  required  to  burn  themselves  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  husbands. 

7.  Buddhism,  Buddhism  resembles  Brahmanism  in  many  points ; 
it  is  the  prevailing  retigion  in  Thibet,  Ceylon,  the  Binnan  empire,  and 
Annam ;  and  is  professed  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  China,  Corea, 
and  Japan.  Buddhism  teaches  that  the  universe  is  inhabited  by  sev- 
eral classes  of  existences,  partly  material  and  partly  spiritual,-  which  rise 
by  successive  transmigrations  to  higher  degrees  of  being,  until  they 
arrive  at  a  purely  spiritual  existence,  when  they  are  termed  Buddhas. 
These  holy  beings  descend  from  time  to  time  upon  earth  in  a  human 
form  to  preserve  the  true  doctrine  among  men ;  four  Buddhas  have 
already  appeared,  the  last  under  the  name  of  Shigemooni  or  Gk)dama. 

8.  Minekism,  Nanekism  or  the  religion  of  the  Seiks,  founded  by 
Nanek  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  mixture  of  Mahometanism  and 
Brahmanisip.  The  Seiks  adore  one  God,  believe  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  reject  the  use  of  images  as  objects  of  worship; 
they  receive  the  Vedas  and  the  Koran,  as  sacred  books,  but  think  that 
the  Hindoos  have  corrupted  their  religious  system  by  the  use  of  idois. 

9.  Doctrines  of  Confucius*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Learned,  or  the 
Religion  of  Confucius  is  the  received  religion  of  the  educated  classes 
of  China,  Annam,  and  Japan ;  it  uses  no  images,  and  has  no  priests,  the 
ceremonies  being  performed  by  the  civil  magistrates.  The  rites,  such 
as  the  worship  of  the  heavens,  stars,  mountains  and  rivers,  genii,  and 
souls  of  the  departed,  are  esteemed -merely  civil  institutions. 

10.  Magianism.  Magianism  or  the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  teaches  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  being,  Zervan  or  the  Eternal,  subordinat&to  whom 
are  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  good  and  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil, 
who  wage  a  perpetual  warfere ;  numerous  inferior  deities  and  genii  take 
part  in  this  struggle,  in  which  Ormuzd  will  finally  prevail.  The  sacred 
books  of  the  Mayans  are  called  the  Zendavesta.  The  ceremonies  con- 
sist chiefly  in  purifications,  ablutions,  and  other  rites,  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  sacred  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  primeval  life ;  hence 
the  Magians  are  erroneously  called  fire- worshippers. 

11.  The  numbers  of  the  adherents  of  each  religious  sjrstem  have 
been  estimated  as  follows ; 

Christianity.  Judaiam  4,000.000 

Roman  Catholics  139,000,000  Mahometanism  06,000,000 

Greek  Catholics  62,000,000  Brahmanism  60,000,000 

Protestants  59,000,000  Buddhism  170,000,000 

Total  260,000,000  Other  Religions  147,000,000 
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1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  Maine,  the  most  northern  and  east- 
em  state  of  the  Union,  is  bounded  N.  ]by  Lower  Canada;  E.  by  New 
Brunswick,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  St  Croix ;  S.  ly 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  by  Lower  Canada  and  New  Hampshire.  It 
lies  between  43°  5'  and  48°  IS'  north  latitude,  and  between  QS®  5(y 
and  70°  55^  west  longitude,*  having  a  superficial  area  of  about  33,000 
square  miles. 

2.  Mouniains.  The  Highlands,  that  separate  the  waters  which  fall 
into  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  empty  themselves  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  extend  from  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  Maine.  After  supplying  the  souix^es  of  the 
Kennebec,  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  John's,  they  gradually  sink  down 
to  Cape  Rozier  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  range  is  called  the 
Main  Ridge,  Height  of  Land,  or  Northeastern  Ridge,  and  some  of  its 
peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet;  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  new 
road  from  Hallowellto  Quebec,  its  elevation  is  about  2,000  feet. 

The  mountains  within  the  state  lie  scattered  over  the  country  in  ir- 
regular groups,  but  exhibit  in  some  places  the  form  of  spurs  fiim  the 
great  AUeghany  range.  Katabdin  mountain  is  a  ruffged  and  insulated 
peak,  5,385  feet  high,  lying  between  the  eastern  ana  western  branches 
of  the  Penobscot. 

3.  VaUeys.  The  valleys  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  with  their 
various  jamifications,  traverse  nearly  the  whole  state.  .  The  Kennebec 
valley  is  much  diversified,  and  exhibits  a  very  uneven  surface.  In  the 
southern  part,  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation;  in  the  north  they  are 
higher.  Towards  the  coast,  the  valley  is  narrow,  and  the  hills  press 
upon  the  mai-gin  of  tlie  river ;  farther  inland,  the  heights  recede  from 
the  stream,  and  leave  in  many  places  level  alluvial  tracts  along  the 
banks,  rising  into  broad  rounded  swells  at  a  distance  from  the  river. 

The  valley  of  the  Penobscot  does  not  diflfer  in  its  general  features 
from  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec.  Near  the  coast  its  surface  is  elevated 
and  broken.  Proceeding  northward  to  nearly  the  head  of  tide  water,  it 
sinks  and  expands  rather  suddenly  into  a  gently  undulating  .country. 
Farther  up,  it  becomes  still  more  level,  and  in  tlie  northern  part  grows 
'again  somewhat  undulating. 

4.  Rivers,  The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, entei-s  Maine  at  Fryeburg,  and  flows  in  an  irregular  course  S.  E. 
to  the  sea ;  it  is  160  miles  long,  and  has  numerous  falls,  which  afiTord 
excellent  mill  sites.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Saco,  six  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

*  The  Dortlieastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  or  a  part  of  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  Maine,  and  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  is  yet  undecided,  and  is 
a  subject  of  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  words 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  are  as  follows: 
•  From  the  northwtet  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  Ts  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  riVer  St.  Croix  to  the  high  lands,  along 
said  high  lands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  northwesternmost 
head  of  the  river  Connecticut.'  This  part  of  the  country  was  imperfectly  known  at 
the  time  of  makine  the  treaty,  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  high  lands  is  by  the  Ame- 
ricans assumed  to  be  in  4S°  of  north  latitude,  while  by  the  English  it  is  placed  in 
about  46**  SO'. 
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The  AndroBcoggin  rises  among  the  Highlands  which  form  the  N.  W. 
boundary  of  Maine,  and  descending  through  a  succession  of  lakes, 
enters  New  Hampshire  at  Efrol ;  it  re-enters  Maine  at  Gilead,  and  flows 
£.  and  S.  till  it  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merrymeeting  Bay.  Its  length 
is  140  miles ;  the  whole  course  is  broken  by  rapids  and  falte. 

The  Kennebec  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  flows 
nearly  S.  to  the  sea:  falls  and  rapids  render  the  navigation  difficult 
above  .the  tide  at  Augusta,  to  which  place  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
100  tons,  and  to  Bath,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  for  ships.  It  is  about 
200  miles  in  length. 

The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  river  in  the  state ;  the  western  or  main 
branch  rises  in  the  northwestern  Highlands,  and,  after  flowing  through 
lake  Chesuncook,  imites,  about  120  miles  from  the  sea,  with  the  eastern 
branch,  which  rises  to  the  N.'  E.  of  Katahdin.  Its  whole  length  is  250 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Bangor,  52  miles  fiom  the 
sea.  The  central  position  of  the  Penobscot,  the  mcility  of  conomunica- 
don  between  it,  and  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec,  the  St  John's,  and  ite 
St  Croix,  and  its  susceptibility  of  improvement  render  it  of  ^"eat  im- 
portance to  the  state. 

The  St  Croix,  or  Schoodic  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Maine,  and  flows  into  JPassamaquoddy  bay.  The  navigation  of  this, 
as  that  of  the  other,  rivers  of  Maine,  is  much  interrupted  by  &11&  The 
St.  John's  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  and  vnth  its  numerous 
branches  waters  a  tract  of  about  10,000  square  miles  in  extent  But 
as  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  in  New  Brunswick,  it  will  be  described 
under  that  head.  '    - 

5.  Lakes.  Moosehe^  lake,  the  largest  in  New  England,  is  50  miles 
long  and  10  or  15  broad.  Umbagog  lake  partly  in  N.  Hampshire,  but 
mc^y  in  this  state,  is  18  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  Chesuncook  lake  is 
*20  miles  long  and  thi-ee  broad.  Sebago  lake,  near  Poitland,  is  12  miles 
in  length. 

6.  Islands.'  Most  of  the  coast  is  thickly  strewn  with  islands.  The 
'  largest  is  Mount  Desert,  on  the  W.  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay ;  it  is  15 

miles  long  and  12  broad.    Many  islanas  lie  in  Penobscot  bay,  as  Long 
Island,  the  Fox-Islands,  and  Deer  Isle  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay. 

7.  Bays.  This  state  has  many  spacious  bays  and  fine  harbors.  Pe- 
notfficot  Bay,  the  largest,  is  30  miles  in  extient  from  N.  to  S.  Its  width 
is  18  miles:  it  affords  great  facilities  for  navigation,  and  presents  a 
variety  of  beautiful  landscapes.  Casco  Bay,  between  Cape  Elizabeth 
and  Cape  Small  Point,  extends  20  miles,  and  contains  more  than  300 
islands,  most  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  is 
6  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  wide.  Small  harbors  are  numerous,  and 
the  shores  are  rocky  and  bold. 

8.  Climate.  The  winters  are  severe.  In  the  interior,  and  even 
within  10  miles  of  tlie  sea-coast  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with 
snow  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  in  the  forests  of  the  central 
parts  nearly  five  months.  In  the  mountainous  regions  the  snow  is  often 
5  feet  deep.  Along  the  sea-coast  the  winters  are  Irregular.  The  sum- , 
mers  are  hot,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  be  altogether  fiivorable  to  the 
cidtivation  of  maize.  In  most  parts  of  Maine,  however,  the  vegetaUe . 
productions  of  the  northern  states  thrive,  though  early  frosts  sometimes 
do  great  damage  to  the  crops.   The  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  but  during 
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tbe  narkig  aad^early  part  of  summer,  the  thick  fi>g8  in  the  eastern  puts 
are  disagreeable ;  the  Dortheasteriy  winds  which  are  prevalent  during 
this  season,  constitute  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  climate.  Hie 
spring  is  conunonly  rainy, and  the  winters  tempestuous;  but  during 
summer,  the  air  is  serene.  The  coldest  wind  is  that  from  the  N.  W.; 
the  uncommon  keenness  of  which  is  indeed  well  known  over  all  New 
£ng^and.r 

9.  Soii,  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  most  &vorable  situations,  is 
thought  to  equal  that  of  any  part  of  the  Northern  States ;  i&  qualhy, 
however,  is  not  uniform.  On  the  coast  it  is  generally  poor ;  between 
the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  it  is  excellent ;  among  the  mountains  in 
the  N.  W.  it  is  very  inferior. 

10.  Mdurcd  Productions.  White  pine  abounds  in  the  noithem 
port,  and  White  and  Red  oak  are  found  on  tlie  coast ;  hemlock  aiod 
spruce,  beech,  maple,  ash  and  birch  are  plenty ;  the  butternut  and  wal- 
nut are  more  rare.  The  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  thrive,  but  the 
peach  is  seldom  successfully  cultivated.  Much  of  the  land  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 

11.  MmauUt.  Iron  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Lime  is 
abundant  particularly  at  Thomaston.  and  Camden,  where  it  is  burnt  in 
great  quantities  for  exportation.  In  some  places  it  affords  a  fine  marble. 
Granite  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and  between  the  Kennebec 
amd  St.  John's  slate  occurs  extensively. 

12.  Face  of  the  country.  The  inir&ce  is  in  general  moderately 
hilly ;  in  some  places  it  rises  into  mountains  of  considerable  elevatioiL 
Near  the  coast,  and  alon^  most  of  the  rivers,  there  are  small  plains,  and 
the  surface  of  the  rest  of^he  state  is  highly  diversified. 

13.  Divisions^    This  state  is  divided  into  ten  counties: 

Counties.  County  towns.  ' 

Oxfocd,  Paris. 

York,  York  and  Alfred. 

Cumberland,  Portland. 

Kennebec,  Aogiista. 

rWiscasset. 
LincolD,  <  Topsham. 

C  Warren. 
Somerset,  Norridgewock. 

Penobscot,  Bangor. 

Waldo,  Belfest. 

Hancock,  Castine. 

Washington,  .     Machias. 

The  seat  of  government  is  Augusta. 

14.  Canal,  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal,  completed  in 
1829,  extends  from  Portland  to  Sebago  lake.  It  is  20  miles  in  length, 
and  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river,  the  navigation  is  continued  30  nules 
further. 

15.  Toions.  The  counties  in  this  and  the  other  New  England  states 
ate  subdivided  into  townships,  which  are  commonly  caUed  towns. 
They  are  incorporated  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states,  and 
have  a  distinct  police,  conducted  by  officers  elected  annually  by  the  in«- 
habitants.  The  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  and  Arkansaw  Territories,  are  also  subdivided 
into  tovmships ;  in  the  other  states,  in  which  no  such  subdivision  is 
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known,  the  word  town  is  used  in  its  proper  sense  for  a  collection  of 
houses.  ' 

;The  principal  town  in  Maine  id^the  city  of  Portland,  with  a  popula- 
tibn  of  12,601.  It  lies  on  Casco  bay,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious  har- 
bor, which  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an 
extensive  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  and'  are  largely  concerned  in  the 
fisheries.  The  city  is  generally  well  built,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
custom-hojise,  six  banks,  fifteen  churches,  and  other  public  buildings. 
,  The  second  town  in  the  state  is  Thomaston,  on  Penobscot  bay. 
Great  quantities  of  limestone  are  found  here,  and  most  of  the  lime 
exp(»ted  from  Maine,  is  manufactured  at  Thomaston.  Marble  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  also  quarried.  A  state-prison  has  been*  built  here  on 
the  plan  of  the  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing  prisons.  Population  of  the 
town  4,221. 

Hallowell  is  a  flourishing  town,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kenne- 
bec, about  45  miles  from  its  mouth.  Vessels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to 
the  wharfs;  beef,  pork,  ashes,  grain,  &c.  are  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port   The  population  is  3,964. 

Two  miles  further  ^p  the  river,  on  the  W.  bank,  lies  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  state.  It  contains  the  State  Houtie,  a  handsome  nauite 
edifice,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  across  which  is  a  bridge  of 
two  arches,  is  a  United  States  arsenal.    Population  3,980. 

Thirty  miles  below  Augusta,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  K^mebec, 
is  Bath,  one  of  the  princiiml  commercial  towns  in  the  states  It  is  at  the 
head  of  ship  navigation,  and  the  river  is  seldom  frozen  over  here. 
Much  ship-Duilding  is  done  at  Bath.    Population  3,773. 

Brunswick  on  the  Androscogein,  has  several  manu&ctories  and  a 
number  of  valuable  mills,  for  which  the  fiill  of  the  Androscoggin  afibrds 
good  sites.  Bowdoin  College,  the  principal  literary  seminary  in  Maine, 
is  at  Brunswick.    Population  3,547. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  are  York,  on  the  coast,  with 
6,485  inhabitants,  and  Saco,  about  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivw 
of  the  same  name.  The  falls  at  Saco  have  a  descent  of  42  feet,  and 
afford  excellent  seats  for  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The~ 
town  is  also  fkvorably  simated  for  commerce,  the  river  being  navigable 
for  sliips  to  this  point.    Population  3,219. 

There  are  several*  flourishing  towns  on  the  Penobscot,  to  the  facilities 
of  Communication  afforded  by  which  they  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
prosperity.  The  city  of  Bangor^at  the  head  of  tide  water,  has  above 
6,000  .inhabitants,  and  can-ies  on  an  active  and  increasjing  commerce, 
although  the  navigation  below  it  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  ice.  Bel- 
fest,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  a  good  hai-bor  and  great  maritime 
advantages.  Population  3,077.  Castine  on  tlie  E.  wde  of  Penobscot 
bay,  has  an  excellent  and  capacious  harbor.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Penobscot^  it  commands  that  important  river.    Population  1,155. 

At  Gardiner,  a  pleasant  town  four  miles  from  Hallowell,  there  are 
niunerous  mills.  Population  3,709.  At  WaterviUe',  18  miles  above 
Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec,  there  is  a  Baptist  college. 

Eastport,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  Lon.  66°  56'  W.  Calais  on  the  St. 
Croix,  and  Lubec  on  the  main  land  opposite  Eastport,  constitute  with 
Eastport  the  port  of  PaSsamaquoddy.  Eastport  has  a  large  and  com- 
modious harbor,  and  a  flourishing  commerce.     Population  2,450. 
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Maehias,  consistmg  of  two  villages,  contains  various  mills.  Popula- 
tion 2,775. 

16.  ^Agriculture.  The  agricultural  products  are  maize,  wheat,  oatt^ 
barley,  rye,  pease,  beans,  potatoes,  flax,  hops,  dec. ,  which  form  impor- 
tant articles  of  exportation.  In  general  a  negligent  mode  of  agriculture 
is  pursued,  but  there  are  some  skilful  and  judicious  cultivators,  and  the 
a^cultural  processes  are  improving. 

17.  Commerce.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  commer- 
cial operations.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  masts,  boards, 
staves,  wood  and  bark,  dried  and  pickled  nsh,  beef,  pork,  butter  and 
cheese,  cider,  candles,  soap,  shoes  and  boots,  bricks,  lime  and  marble. 
Cargoes  of  ice  have  also  been  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  soudi- 
era  ports.  Maine  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  shipping, 
which  amounts  to  150,000  tons.  The  annual  value  of  imports  is  about 
$  1,200,000;  of  exports  $  1,000,000. 

18.  Manufactures,  The  manufactures  of  the  state  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  extensive ;  among  them  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  candles 
and  soap,  naUs,  spirits,  &c. 

19.  Fisheries.    Cod,  herring,  mackerel,^  alewives,  salmon  and  other 
fish  are  taken,  and  coi^titute  an  important  article  of  exportation.    The 
cod  fishery  is  pursued  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  the  bulks  of  New- 
foundland, in  vessels,  which  tire  employed  during  the  winter  season  in  ' 
the  coasting  trade. 

20.  Forests.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  interior  fumii^  great 
quantities  of  timber  and  fuel  The  felling  of  timber  is  generally  per- 
formed in  winter ;  the  trees  are  cut  into  logs  of  about  18  feet  in  length, 
which  are  easily  dragged  over  the  snow  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest 
stream,  and  left  to  be  carried  down  by  the  current  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice.  At  the  mills  they  are  collected  by  the  owners,  who  had  preh 
viously  marked  them,  and  converted  into  boards,  &c.  The  persons 
employed  in  this  business  are  called  lumberers  or  river-drivers,  and  are 
exposed  to  great  hardships.  The  upper  streams  being  narrow  and 
crooked,  are  sometimes  clogged^  up  by  the  logs,  which  are  prevented 
from  descending  by  rocks  or  other  obstructions.  Such  a  mass  is  called 
a  jam,  and  can  be  broken  up  only  by  cutting  away  the  foremost  logs. 
The  operation  is  often  dangerous,  as  Uie  whole  accumulated  volume  of 
water  rushes  down  with  great  violence,  sweeping  away  thousands  of 
logs  before  it. 

21.  Population.  Th&  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  industrious, 
fiiigal  and  enterprising;  their  principal  occupations  are  agriculmre, 
commerce  and  fwhmg.  The  whole  population  amounted  in  1830  to 
399,462,  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  within 
100  miles  of  the  coast.  The  central  and  nordiem  parts,  are  in  a  great 
measure  uninhabked.  There  aire  about  300  Indians  on  the  Penobscot 
river,  12  miles  above  Bangor,  and  about  50  families  on  the  western  side 
of  Passamaquoddy  bay.  They  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  are  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Although  they  have  abandoned  their 
savage  manners,  they  stiU  retain  many  of  their  peculiar  customs. 

22.  Chvemment. '  The  government  ofTMEaine  consists  of  a  Governor, 
an  Executive  Council,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  annually ;  all  in- 
habitants of  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  voters.  I'he  I.egislature  meets 
(Mice  a  year  at  Augusta.. 
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23.  J2elirum.  Among  the  YBiioas  religious  denonuiiatioiifl,  llie  Bkp- 
tists  and  l^thodists  are  the  most  numerous ;  next  in  point  of  numbm 
are  the  Galvinistic  CongregationaI]Bt&  There  ace  also  scMne  Quakers, 
Unitarian  Gongregationali^  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Sande- 
manians  and  Universalists. 

34.  Education.  Among  the  institutions  for  edacation  are  Bowdoin 
coQege  at  Brunswick,  to  which  is  attached  a  medical  school ;  WaterviUe 
college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists;  the  Maine  theological  sem- 
inary at  Bangor,  founded  W  the  Congregationalists ;  the  Wesleyan 
theological  seminary  at  Readfield,  and  twenty*«ight  incorporated  acade- 
mies, most  of  which  have  received  assistance  fiom  the  state.  Each 
town  is  required  to  expend  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  for  each  inhabitant, 
for  the  support  of  common  schools*.  About  three  fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  yearn,  usually  attend  the 
schools. 

d5.  History,  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Bristol,  in 
16S5.  The  province  was  afterward  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
but  in  1652  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  of 
which  it  continued  to  form  a  part  until  1820,  when  it  was  erected  into 
an  independent  state. 

Ii:   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

1.  Boimdaries  and  Extent.  New  Hampshire  is  bounded  N.'  by  Low- 
er Canada ;  E.  by  Maine ;  S.  by  Massachusetts;  and  W.  by  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  fit)m  Vermont.  It  extends  Gcom  42°  41'  to  45° 
20^  N.  latitude,  and  fit>m  70p  40^  to  72°  28'  W.  longitude;  being  168 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  90  in  breadth.  It  comprises  tn  area 
of  9,491  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  Between  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  tliis  state  there  extends  a  ridge  from  S.  to  N.  imlled  tfie 
White  Mountain  Ridge ;  the  loftiest  summits  of  this  aoB  Monadnock, 
3,254  feet  high,  Sunapee,  Kearsarge,  Carr's  Mountain  and  Moosehillock. 
This  last  is  4,636  feet  high.  Towards  the  N.  of  the  state,  these  emi- 
nences rise  to  a  much  higher  elevation,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
of  the  White  Mountains. 

These  are  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  U.  States  to  the  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  extend  about  twenty  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  with  a 
base  about  ten  miles  in  breadth.  The  highest  summit,  Mount  Wash- 
ington, is  6,428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  several  other  peaks 
are  about  5,000  feet  in  hei^t  They  are  covered  with  enow  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  year,  and  tlieir  white  summits  are  visible  fix>m  a  great 
distance ;  whence  their  name.  The  White  Mountains  are  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  great  eastern  chain  of  the  Alleghany  Moun-^ 
tains,  of  which  the  Catskill  Mountains  in  New  York,  and  the  Green 
Mountains  also  form  links.  Mount  Washington  is  composed  t>f  huge 
rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  round  the  base  is  a  forest  or  heavy  timber, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  belt,  80  rods  in  width,  of  stunted  lir  trees,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  foet  high.  Above  this  belt  is  a  growth  of  low  bushes,  and 
still  further  up  the  surfkce  is  covered  only  with  a  shroud  of  dark-color- 
ed moss.  The  view  fh>m  the  highest  summit  is  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  Notch  is  a  remarkable  chasm,  two  miles  in  length,  and  vtiiere 
narrowest  only  22  feet  wide.    On  both  sides  rise  steep  precipices, 
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between  which  flows  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Saca  river,  this 
chasm  being  the  only  passage  through  the  great  mountain  bulwark. 
Within  the  Notch  there  are  several  beautiful  cascades,  formed  by  the 
descent  of  a  brook  called  the  Flume,  down  one  of.its  sides,  and  the 
whole  appearance  is  wild  and  solemn.  In  1826  a  violent  fall  of  rain 
produced  a  slide  or  avalanche  of  earthy  rocks,  and  trees  from  the  side 
of  the  mbuniainj  which  swept  away  every  thing  before  it,  choking  up 
the  streams,  and  filling  the  valley  with  ruin.  A  family  of  eleven  per- 
sons Uving  ittthe  Notch  House,  attempted  to  escape  by  flight,  but  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrenL 

a  VaUevs.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  will  be  hereafter  describ- 
ed: the  only  one  beside,  necessary  to  mention,  is  the  valley  of  the  Mer- 
rimack, which  consists  of  sandy  plains,  covered  with  pine  and  black 
timber.  It  is  narrower  than  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  is  often  con- 
tracted to  the  shores  of  tlie  stream  by  rocky  hillsv 

4.  Rivers.  The  principal  river  is  the  Connecticut,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  state  and  Vermont  Aa  the  couree  of  this 
beautiful  stream  is  also  pwutly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  it  will 
be  more  appropriately  described  under  the  head  of  New  England. 

The  Merrimack  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has  two  principal 
branches ;  one  of  them  being  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  The  N. 
or  longer  branch  is  called  the  Pemigewasset,  and  has  its  source  near  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  At  its  junction  with  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  this  stream  takes  the  name  of  Merrimack,  and  flowing  south,  enters 
Massachusetts,  through  which  it  runs  E.  to  the  sea.  Its  whole  course 
is  about  200  miles.  There  are  numerous  falls  in  the  New  Hampshire 
portion.  The  Merrimack  rises  on  nearly  the  -same  level  with  the  Con-^ 
necticut,  but  reaches  the  sea  in  running  half  the  extent  of  the  latter,  and 
consequently  has  double  the  decUvity  of  the  Connecticut  in  a  given 
space ;  its  current  is  therefore  more  rapid.  The  Merrimack  is  a  beau- 
tiful stream ;  its  waters  are  pure  and  salubrious,  and  on  its  borders  are 
situated  some  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  New  Hampshire.  Its 
width  varies  from  50  to  120  rods,  and  it  is  crossed  by  eight  bridges  in 
this  state ;  it  receives  many  minor  streams,  and  rivers,  which  form  the 
outlets  of  several  small  lakes.  Its  obstructions  have  been  partly  reme- 
died by  locks  at  different  places,  and  there  is  a  boat  navigation  of  about 
40  noiles  'm  this  state,  extending  to  Concord. 

The  Piscataqua,  the  only  considerable  river  of  which  the  whole 
course  is  in  New  Hampshire,  is  ft$rmed  by  the  junction  of  the  united 
waters  of  the  Salmon  Fall  and  Coqheco,  from  titie  norths  wkh  those  of 
several  smaller  streams  firom  the  west.  It  is.  only  from  this  point  to 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  that  it  bears  the  name  of  Pis- 
cataqua ;  but  the  head  waters  of  die  Salmon  Fall  river,  its  principal 
tributary,  are  forty  miles  from  the  sea.  Piscataqua  harbor  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Unitied  States. 

5.  Lakes.  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  a 
picturesque  sheet  of  water,  about  twenty  three  miles  in  length  and  va- 
rying from  two  to  ten  iii  breadth.  Its  bosom  is  sprinkled  v;dm  upwards 
of  three  hundred  freV^  islands,  and  its  shores  are  indented  with  oeauti- 
ful  Jbays,  formed  by  gentle  deelivkies  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  slop- 
ing gracefully  down  to  its  watera.  The  kie  is  four  hundred  and  seventy 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  iit  receives  several  small  streams,  but 
it  is  chiefly  fed  by  springs.  Its  depth  in  some  parts  has  not  been  fathom 
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ed;  h  dMiuids  ia  6XceUentfirii,andiiairaterkreiiiBri^  A 

river  of  the  same  name  runs  from  the  lake  iato  the  Merrimack.  Squam 
Li&e,  two  miles  to  the  northwest^  and  Lake  Ossipee,  to  the  northeast  of 
Winnipiseogee,  are  also  pretty  sheets  of  water,  covering  between  aix 
thousand  and  seven  thousand  acres.  The  former  abounds  m  trout,  and 
SB  surrouned  by  high  hills,  and  studded  with  islands. 

a  lOands.  TKie  Isles  of  Shoals  belong  partly  to  NewHampdnreand 
partly  to  Maine.  They  tie  about  eight  mues  out  at  sea,  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Newburyport,  and  are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks 
rising  above  the  water.  For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, they  were  quite  populous,  containing  at  one  time  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  who  found  there  an  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on 
fisheries.  To  this  day,  the  best  cod  are  those  known  under  the  name 
of  Me  of  Shoals  dun  fish.  From  three  to  four  thousand  quintals  were 
once  annually  caught  and  cured  here,  but  the  business  has  latteriy  de- 
clined. The  inhabitants  are  about  one  hundred;  they  Uve  solely  by 
fishing,  and  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  shore  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  who  follow  the  same  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and 
un^vilized  beings  in  New  England,  except  the  Indians.  Efforts  have 
recently  been  made  to  improve  their  condition,  and  they  have  now  a 
meeting  house,  school,  &c.  ,,,,,. 

7.  (MimaU.  The  ctimate  is  severe,  but  healthy.  Mormng  and 
evening  fires  become  necessary  about  the  begizming  of  September. 
Catde  are  housed  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  month,  the  earth  and  rivers  are  generally  fixyzen  and  covered  with 
snow.  The  open  country  is  usually  clear  of  snow  in  April,  but  in  the 
woods  and  northern  parts,  it  often  lies  till  May. 

The  spring  is  wet  and  foggy,  but  the  summer  is  beautiful,  and  the 
progress  of  vegetation  very  rapid;  the  pumber  of  fiiir  days  throughout 
the  year,  compared  to  the  cloudy,  is  three  to  one. 
.  8.  Snl.  The  best  lands  in  New  Hampdiire  are  on  the  borders  of  the 
large  rivers,  where,  beinff  occasionally  covered  by  the  waters,  they  are 
fertilized  by  the  rich  sediment  which  these  deposite.  The  hilly  land 
has  a  moist  and  warm  soil,  affords  fine  pasturage,  and  supports  great 
numbers  of  catde  and  sheep.  Where  the  land  lies  in  laree  round  swelte^ 
the  tops  and  sides  of  these  heights  have  a  fertile  soil,  while  the  land  in 
the  valleys  between  is  generally  cold  and  poor.  On  the  Connecticut 
are  thousands  of  acres,  with  not  a  stone  to  be  seen,  yielding  rich  crojM 
of  com  and  hay,  and  except  the  wild  region  in  the  north,  the  hind  is 
genfixally  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

9.  Mnerid  ProdudUms.  A  &ie  grained  granite  is  found  in  many 
plaices,  as  at  Conccnid,  Boscawen,  and  Hopkinton,  which  affords  excel- 
tent  materiiils  for  building.  New  Ham^ue  is  often  called  the  gnmite 
state,  fiK>m  this  cu'cumstance.  Copper  is  found  at  Franeonia,  and  ircm 
at  Franeonia  and  Lisbon,  both  of  excellent  quality.  Plumbago  or  black 
lead,  has  been  discovered  in  several  places,  particularly  at  Bristol  Soap- 
stone  Is  quarried  and  wrought  at  Francestown  and  Orford ;  and  lime- 
stone occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

10.  ProdueUana  of  me  Soil  This  state  was  originally  an  entire 
forest;  the  mountainous  regions  being  covered  with  oak,  maple,  beech, 
v?alnfrt,  hemlock,  fir,  pine,  &c.;  and  the  plains  and  valleys  with  the 
elm,  cherry,  ash,  poplar,  hornbeam,  birch,  sumach,  locust,  &c.  The 
White  inne  sometimes  attains  to  tiie  he^ht  of  200  fbet,  with  a  strai^t 
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iranky  of6'feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  sap  of  the  rock  maple, 
i^iich  also  ^vm  to  a  creat  height,  yields  ezceUent  sucar;  that  of  the 
red  and  white  mi^le  likewise  produces  sugar,  but  m  leas  quantity. 
Some  valuable  culinary  and  medicina]  plants  and  roots  are  found  here, 
among  which  are  ginseng,  lobelia,  &c. 

11.  Face  of  the  caunby.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  20  or 
90  niile»  in  width  alohff  the  c-oast,  which  is  level  or  nearly  so,  this  state 
presents  a  surftce  bnuten  up  into  eveiy  diversiQr  of  hill,  valley  and 
mountain.  The  hills  increase  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  sea, 
till  they  swell  in  to  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  Wlute  Mountaina  New 
Hampshire  is  the  most  mountainous  state  in  the  Union,  and  fitMn  the 
wild  sublimity  of  its  lake,  mountain  and  river  scenery,  has  been  de- 
nominated the  Switzerland  of  America. 

12.  J^atund  CurioavHes.  Bellows  Falls  form  a  remarkable  cataract 
in  the  Connecticut,  at  the  village  of  Bellows  Falls,  5  miles  fiom  the 
town  of  Walpole.  The  breadth  of  the  river  above  the  &11,  is  fiom  16 
to  22  rods;  a  larse  rock  divides  the  stream  into  two  channds,  each 
about  90  feet  wide  at  top.  When  the  water  is  low,  the  E.  channel 
appears  crossed  by  a  bar  of  solid  rock,  and  the  whole  stream  fills  into 
the  W.  chimnel,  where  it  is  contracted  into  the  breadth  of  16  feet,  and 
flows  M^th  great  swiftness.  There  are  several  pitches,  one  above 
another  in  the  len^  of  half  a  mile ;  the  descent  in  this  whole  course 
IS  42  feet  Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of  the  current,  salmon  pass  up 
this  fell. 

Amoekeag  Falls  in  the  Merrimack,  conadst  of  3  successive  fntches, 
felling  neariy  50  feet  There  are  fells  also  at  Barrington,  and  caverns 
in  Chester,  At  Fnmconia  is  a  singular  emmence  caiiea  me  rronie 
Mountain,  beinff  a  rugged  peak  1000  feetin  height ;  a  nde  view  exhib- 
its a  prc^e  of  the  human  mce,  every  feature  of  which  is  distinct 

13r  DimswM,  The  state  is  divvied  into  8  counties,  which  with  the 
eounty  towns  are  as  fellows ; 

CoaoU^s,  t^ouatjr  townt. 

Com, 


Merrimack,  Concord. 

SuHivan,  Newport. 

Cheshire,  Keene. 

Hillsborough,  Amherst. 


Strafford, 


Rockingham, 


T)over. 

Gilmanton, 

Gilford. 
yRochester. 
nPortsmouth. 

Exeter. 


Population  in  1830,  269,533. 

14.  Ckmals.  Several  canals  have  been  constructed  round  the  fells 
of  the  Merrimack ;  Bow  canal,  half  a  mile  in  length,  passes  a  fell  of  1^ 
feet;  Hooksett  canal,  50  rods  in  length,  passes  Hooksett  fells  with  a 
lockage  of  16  feet ;  AmoskeAg  canal  passes  a  fall  of  the  sam6  name  with 
a  locki^  of  45  feet,  and  Union  canal  overcomes  7  falls. 

15.  Toums,  Portsmouth  is  the  principal  town  and  the  only  sea-port 
in  the  state,  which  has  a  coast  of  only  18  miles.    It  lies  on  the  Piscata 
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qua,  about  3  miles  from  the  ocean,  with  one  of  the  finest  haibers  in  die 
world.  There  are  40  feet  of  water  in  the  chaniiiel  at  low  tide,  and  the 
harbor,  which  is  completely  land-locked,  is  protected  firom  storms^  and 
easily  accessible  for  vessera  of  the  lareest  size.  It  is  naturally  almost 
impregnable,  and  is  defended  by  severaT  forts.  Portsmouth  is  pleasant- 
ly situated,  and  well  built;  most  of  the  population  is  collected  on  an 
elevation  near  the  harbor,  and  descending  towards  it  Two  wooden 
bridges  across  the  Piscataqua,  connect  rorstmouth  with  Kittery  in 
Maine.  There  are  here  7  churches,  a  court-house,  custom-house,  7 
banks,  one  of  which  is  ^  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  insur- 
ance offices,  &c.  On  Continental  Island  thei^e  is  a  navy-yard  belong- 
ing to  the  Federal  government    Population  of  Portsmouth,  8,063. 

Concord,  the  seat  of  government,  is  pnncipelly  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Merrimapk,  45  mUes  N.  W.  of  Portsmouth.  It  contains  the  state 
house  and  state-prison  of  granite,  a  court-house  and  several  churches 
'  and  banks.  There  are  two  bridges  across  the  Merrimack  here.  Much 
of  the  trade  of  the  upper  country,  centres  in  Concord,  firom  which  boat 
navigation  extends  through  Middlesex  canal  to  Boston.    Population, 

Dover,  10  miles  N..  W.  of  Portsmouth^on  the  Cocheco,  which  is  here 
navigable  for^essels  of  BO  tons,  has  extensive  manufaGtorie/i  of  cotton 
and  iron,  with  bleacheries  and  calico  printing  works.  Dover  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  7  churches,  &c.    Population,  5,449^ 

Somersworth,  comprising  the  village  of  Great  Falls,  has  5  or  6  exten- 
sive cotton  and  woollen  mSls.    Population,  3^090. 

Dunstable,  in  which  is  the  manufacturing  village  of  Nashua,  has 

Exeter,  on  the  river  Exeter,  .a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  whif^ 
affords  excellent  null  sites,  has  extensive  manu&ctories,  an  academy, 
court-house,  &c.    Population,  2,759. 

Gilmanton,  Hanover,  which  contains  Dartmouth  college,  Haverhill, 
Keene'and  Amherst  are  towns  of  some  importajjce. 

16.  Agriculture.  New  Hampshire  is  ebiefly  an  agricultural  state. 
Maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barlev,  flax,  grass,  &c.  are  the  common  products 
of  the  earth,  and  pork,  beeff  mutton,  poultry,  butter  and  cheese  are  ex- 
ported. On  the  interval  lands  which  border  the  rivers,  wheat  oflien 
yields  20  or  SQ  bushels  to  tjbe  acre,  though  generally  from  15  to  20  is 
considered  a  good  crop;  maize  will  average  30  or  40  bushels,  and  po- 
tatoes 200  or  300.  Apples,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  &c.  grow  in  abun- 
dance. 

17.  Commerce.  The  exports  from  the  north  part  of  the  state,  go  to- 
the  markets  in  Maine,  and  a  great  portion  of  those  iarom  the  middle  and  ^ 
southern  parts  are  carried  to  Newburvport,  Boston  and  Hartford.  The 
commerce  of  New  Hampshire  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  confined 
to  the  single  port  of  Portsmouth.  The  staple  commodities  are  lumber, 
provisions,  horses,  neat  cattle,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax  seed,  &c 

18.  Fisheries.  60  or  70  vessels,  fix)m  20  to  75  tons  each,  besides 
smaller  craft,  are  employed  during  the  fishine  season,  fi*om  the  first  of 
March  to  the  latter  part  of  November,  in  the  bank  and  mackerel  fishe- 
ries. These  vessels  take  from  38,000  to  45,000  quintals  of  cod  and 
pollock,  and  6,000  barrels  of  mackerel  yearly. 

19.  Mantifaqtures,  There  are  some  extensive  manufacturing  estab- 
lisbmeiits  in  the  state.    The  Cocheco  manu&cturing  company  at  Do- 
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Ter,  with  a  capittd  of  one  and  a  half  miliion  dollars,  have  4  large  cottoR 
mills,  carrying  24,320  spindles.  Nearly  1,000  operatiYes  aro  emplojp- 
ed ;  upwards  of  5,000,000  yards  of  clodi  are  produced  aaaually,  and 
4,000,000  bleached  and  printed.  The  Great  Falls  company  at  Soi- 
mersworth^  near  Portsmouth,  with  a  capital  of  $  1^000,000,  have  5 
lar|e  cotton  and  woollen  m^ls  ^  the  cotton  mills  contain  31,000  spindles,, 
and  produce  6,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  a  year.  In  the  woollea 
mills  are  manu&ctured  large  quantities  of  broadcloth  and  ingrain  car- 
peting of  excellent  quality.  There  are  60  cotton^  32  woollen,.  15  paper 
and  19  oil  mills  in  the  state.. 

20.  Education^  Dartmouth  eoHege,  with  which  a  medical  school  is 
connected,  is  in  Hanover.  There  are  35  incorporated  academies  in  the 
state,  of  which  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter  is  the  best  endowed.  The 
state  has  a  literary  fund,  the  income  of  which»  together  witb  a  sum  at^ 
nually  raised  by  taxes,  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  free  schools. 

21.  jRe/^§^n.    The  most  numerous  sect  is  that  of  Calvinistic  Conffre-  ^ 
gatipnalists;  the  Baptists,  most  of  whom  are  Calvinistic,  and  Methodists- 
are  also  nimierous.    There  are  also  Presbyterians,  Christians,  Quakers 
or  Friends,  and  a  few  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Episcopdians^.ItomaD 
Catholics,  Shakers  and  Sandemanians.. 

22.  Govemmeat^  The  legislature  consi8ts.ofa  senate  of  12  member8^ 
cliosen  in  districts,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  ehosen  in  townships, 
and  is  styled  the  General  Court.  The  executive- consists  of  a  GoverooT 
and  an  executive  council..  All  these  officen  are  chosen  annually  by 
the  people ;  all  male  inhabitants  of  21  yeais  of  age  paying  taxes  ane 
voters. 

23.  History.  New  Hampshire  was^first  giaiited  to  Xohn  Mason  and 
Ferdiuando  Gorges,  in  1622.  The  first  setdements  were  made  at  Dover 
and  Portsmouth,  in  1623.  In  1641,  all  the  settlements  by  a  voluntaiy 
act  submitted  to  Massachusetts,  and  were  comprehended  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  which  extended  &om.tbe  Merrimack  to  the  Piscatoqua.  In 
1679,  a  new  government  was  established^,  and  New.  Hampabire  was 
made  a  royal  province  by  coramisaion  fiom  Charles  II«.  The  first 
General  Assembly  met  at  Portsmouth  in  March,,  ia  USSO,  The  union 
with  Massachusetts  was  renewed  in  1689,  butas^mralion  took  place  ip 
1692L.  From  16Q9  to.  1702,  the  province  was  conBected  with.  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  and  from  1702  to  1741,  with  Massachusetts, 
alone,  after  which  it  remained  a  separate  ^^vemmept.  This  state  sufr- 
ffered  much  firpm  t|ie  eariy  IndiaiLwars^. 

IH.   VERMONT: 

1;  Boundanesicmd  EMenU  Vermont  is  bounded  N.  by  tower  Cai^- 
ada,  E.  by  the  river  Connecticut  which  separates  it  firom  New  Hampr^ 
shire,  S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  New  Yorkv  frpm  whieh  it  is 
mosdy  separated  by  Lake  Champlaiiii  It  lies  between  42?  44&and  45P 
N.  Lat  and  between  71°  33:  and  73°  26'  W.  Lon.ybeing  167  miles  in. 
length  and  from  35  to -90  in  breadtli.  Its  surface  ia  estimated  to  he 
acout  9^000  Bcpiare  miles.    ' 

1.  Moutdaim,     The  Green  Mountains,  which  extend*  through  the- 
state  from  north  to  south,  are  a  ccmtinuation  of  the  great  eastern  chain 
of  the  Alleghanies,  called  the  Blue  Ridge.    In  the  southern  half  of  the 
state  they  fynn,  ono  lofty  ridge  m  which  there  ia  no  opening^    In  the.. 
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centre  of  the  aial^  ^is  cidge  is  divided  into  two,  of  whieb  the  one  call- 
ed the  Height  of  Land^  runs  northeasterly  to  Canada,  and  the  other 
taking  a  northwesterly  direction  sinks  down  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  The  former  divides  the  streams  of  lakes  Ghamplain  and  Mem- 
phranasoff,  fix>m  the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut ;  while  the  latter, 
Uiough  lomer,  presents  a  more  broken  outline,  and  is  cut  through  by 
several  rivera»,  l^he  ridge  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Hudson 
and  those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Connecticut  The  Green 
Mountains  are  from  10  to  15  miles  wide,  much  intersected  with  valleys, 
and  they  derive  theirname  from  their  perpetual  verdure,  their  ades  beinff 
covered  with  small  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their  summits  with 
green  moss  and  winter  grass.  There  are  many  flne  &rms  among  the 
mountains,  and  much  of  the  land  upon  them  is  excellent  for  xrazing. 
Hie  highest  summits  are  Mansfield  Mountain,  4^379  feet  above  me  level 
of  the  sea;  Camel's  Rump  4,188  feet  high,  both  in  the  northwestern 
ridge,  and  Killington  Peak,  3,675  feet  Ascutney,  a  single  elevation 
near  Windsor,  is  3,320  feet  above  tide-water.  . 

3.  Rivers.  The  Connecticut  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Ver- 
mont  All  the  rivers  within  the  state  are  small,  and  have  their  source^ 
in  the  Green  Mountains,  whence  they  descend  by  short  courses  to  lakes 
Memphremagog  and  Champlain,  or  to  the  Hudson  or  Connecticut 
Tlie  principfi  streams  are  the  Pasumsic  and  White  River,  felling  into 
the  Connecticut,  and  the  Misisque,  Lamoile,  Otter  Creek  and  Onion 
rivers  emptying  thnnselves  into  Lake  Champlain.     ' 

4.  Lakes.  Lake  Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Vermont, 
extends  fix>m  Whitehall  in  New  York,  a  littie  beyond  the  Canada  line. 
It  is  about  -130  miles  long  fix>m  N;  to  S.,  and  vanes  in  breadth  fivm  1 
to  15  miles,  covering  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  It  is  sufficiently 
deepfbr  the  largest  Siipe,  but  is  commonly  navigated  by  vessels  of  80 
or  90  tons.  It  is  commonly  fibzen  over,  so  as  to  be  passed  on  the  ice 
fer  several  months.  Salmon,  sturgeon,  trout,  pickorel  and  other  fish 
are  feund  here.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  and  discharges  • 
jtself  by  the  river  Sorel  into  the  St  Lawrence. '  The  shores  are  diver- 
sified and  pleasant,  and  are  adorned  with  several  considemUe  towns, 
and  pretty  villages.  Lake  Memphremagog  lies  principally  in  Lower 
Canada. 

5.  Islands.  The  principal  islands  in  Lake  Champlain  are  North 
Hero,  South  Hero  and  Lamotte ;  beside  whidh  there  are  upwards  of 
50  smaller  islands. 

6.  Climate.  The  clunate  of  Vermont  is  variable  and  cold,  but  health- 
ful. The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  fit)m  27°  below  zero,  to  100^ 
above.  The  winter  may  he  considered  to  last  fit)m  the  beginning  of 
December  till  April,  during  which  time  the  ground  is  generaSy  covered 
witii  snow*  Durmg  April  and  May  the  weather  is  mild  with  fi«quent 
showers.  Through  the  summer  it  is  feir  and  serene,  and  although  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  sometimes  excessive,  the  nights  are  always  cool. 
Throughout  September  and  October  the  finest  weather  prevails,  with 
gentie  winds  and  a  clear  sky.    Frosts  appear  early  in  September. 

7.  Sail.  The  soil  is  generally  rich  and  loamy.  On  the  borders  of 
the  rivers  are  fine  tracts  of  interval  land,  which  consist  of  a  deep,  blax^, 
alluvial  deposit ;  these  are  sometimes  a  mMe  in  width,  and  are  veiy  pro- 
ductive in  maize,  grain,  grass  and  garden  vegetables.   The  uplands  are  m 
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miiy  places  scareely  Inferior  to  the  intenrak,  and  are  in  (reneral  mffi* 
ciently  free  fiom  stones  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation,  'fiie  Mb  and 
mountains  which  are  not  arable  on  account  of  their  steepness,  or  the 
rocks,  ufford  the  best  of  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  There  is  hard- 
ly any  part  of  the  country  better  ada^d  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  bom- 
ed  cattle  and  sheep,  than  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  state.  Wheat 
is  raised  more  abundantly  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  than 
on  the  eastern.  The  soil  and  climate  of  all  parts  are  favorable  to  the 
crowth  of  the  apple  and  other  fruits.  The  greater  part  of  the  state  is 
better  fitted  fer  grazing,  than  tillage.  Spriii|ps  and  brooks  are  veiy  nu- 
merous, and  almost  every  part  of  the  state  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
runninff  water. 

8.  Mnends.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  lead,  zinc,  copper  and  manga- 
nese are  found.  Sulphuret  of  ircm  or  pyrites,  from  which  copperas  is 
manu&cWed,  occurs  at  Strafford  and  Shrewsbury.  Marble  of  good 
quality  abounds  in  various  places,  as  Middlebury,  Swanton,  Benmng- 
ton,  £c.  At  Monkton,  near  Burlington,  there  is  ah  extensive  bed  of 
kaolin  or  porcelain  earth.  Novaculite  or  oil-stone,  is  quarried  and 
made  into  whetstones,  and  quarries  of  slate  are  wrought  near  Brattle- 
borough. 

9.  Face  of  the  country.  The  surftce  is  generally  uneven,  and  highly 
diversified.  The  land  slopes  toward  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Cmm- 
plain,  fix>m  the  ridge  already  described  as  occupjrin^  the  centre  of  the 
state.  Adjoining  the  rivers  are  some  considecabte  plains,  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  surfiice  is  formed  by  the  elevated  country. 

10.  NSnerd  Waters.  There  are  some  mineral  sprmgs  impregnated 
with  sulphur  or  iron  which  are  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

11.  yi^eUMe  Productions.  The  principal  indigenous  forest  trees, 
are  the  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir,  which 'are  found  upon  the  mountains ; 
the  oak,  e&n,  pine,  Duttemut,  sugar-maple,  beech  and  birch  which  oc- 
cupy the  meadows,  and  the  cedar  which  abounds  in  the  swamps. 
Wheat  is  most  raised  west  of  the  mountains,  but  finit  trees,  especially 
triples,  flourish  in  all  parte. 

12.  Dimsions  €md  Population.  Vermont  is  divided  into  13  counties, 
which  vrith  their  chief  towns  are  as  foUovra ; 

Gkmnties.  Cottnty  towna. 

Addiaon,  Middlebury. 

Caledooia,  Danville. 

Chittenden,  Burlington. 

Essex,  Guildhall. 

Franklin,  St.  Albans. 

Grand  Isle,  North  Hero. 

Orange,  Chelsea. 

Orleans,  Irasburg. 

Rutland,  Rutland. 

Washington,  Montpelier. 

Windhamo,  J  Newume. 

xxri^A^^  i  Windsor. 
^"^*^'                                         ^         Woodrtock. 

Population  of  the  state  in  1830,  380,679. 

13.  Towns.  The  capital  is  M<mtpelier,  a  small  town  with  l,79d  in- 
habitants^ situated  near  the  center  of  the  state,  and  containing  the  state- 
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houde,  a  court-iiouBe,  jail,  academy  and  bank.  It  lies  at  the  coiiflueBoe< 
of  the  two  head  branches  of  the  river  Onion. 

Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated,  and  las  a  fine  harbor.  It  is  the  principal  com- 
mercid  place  on  the  lake,  and  is  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  shipping. 
Here  are  the  county  buildings,  a  college,  2  bonks,  an  academy,  and 
various  manufiictories.    Population,  3,5^6.. 

Bennington,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  has  a  court-house, 
academy,  several  manufactories  and  a  marble  quarry.  Peculation, 
3,419.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  General  3tark  captured  a  body 
of  British  troops  here,  Aug.  16th.  1777.. 

Middlebuiy,  on  Otter  Creek,  contains  a  college,  academy,  jail,  court-, 
house,  &^    A  quarry-  of  marble  is  wrought  here.    Population,  3,468. 

Windsor  is  a  pretty  town  on  the  the  Connecticut ;  it  contains  a  state- 
prison,  court-house,  academy,  &c.  and  some  manu&ctories.  Mount 
Ascumey  separates  it  from  Weathersfield.    Population,  3,134. 

Brattleborough  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  Connecticut,  vrith  2,141 
inhabitants. 

14.  Commerce,  Lake  Champlain  affords  &cilities  for  a  considerable 
trade  between  Vermont,  and  New  York  and  Canada.  Great  numbers 
of  cattle,  houses,  and  sheep  are  sent  out  of  the  state.  Pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  l^ar  and  cast  iron,  maple  sugar,  lumber,  marble,  beef,  pork  and 
cheese  are  among  the  exporta 

15.  AgncvUwrt.  Agriculture  and  grazing  form  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  people.    Wheat,  maize,  lye,  oats  and  barley  are  raised. 

16.  Jlfotiif/adure^.  Water  power  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the 
state,  and  has  been  applied  to  some  extent  to  the  manu^turd  of  wooU 
len,  cotton  and  iron ;  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  are  produced 
in  almost  eveiy  family,  and  several  million  pounds  of  maple. sugar  are 
made  annually.  There  are  mai)u^ctories  of  copperas  at  ^ti}ftffbrd  and 
Shrewsbury^.  The  native  sulpburet  of  iron,  alter  being  broken  to 
pieces,  is  thrown  into  heaps  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  lefl  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  this  way  a  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards 
separated  from  the  earth^r  miatter  of  the  ore.  During  the  process  a^ 
decomposition,  a  gas  arises,  which  destroys  the  leaves  of  trees  in  the' 
vicinity  of  the  heap. 

17.  Government,  The  legislature  of  Vermont  is  comprised*  in  a  house 
of  representatives  called  the  General  Assembly.  There  is  no  senate ; 
each  town  has  one  representative.  The  executive  oncers  are  a  Gov- 
ernor, Lt.  Governor,  and  a  council  of  12,.  chosen  aonuiJly  by  general 
ballot ;  all  residents  in  the  state  of  one  year's  standinff  are  voters.  There 
is  also  a  council  of  censors  chosen  every  7  years ;  mcy  are  13  in  num- 
ber, and  hold  their  o^ce  for  a  year;  meir  duty  is  to  inquire  whether 
die  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate  during  the  penod  preced-. 
ing  their  appointment,  and  whether  the  legiedative  and  executive- 
branches  have  done  their  duty,  and  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  consti^ 
tution.    The  legislature  meets  at  Montpefier. 

18.  Canals.  Several  short  canals  have  been  constnu^ed  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
obstrucdons  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  principal  is  at  Bellows 
Falls,  opposite  Walpole,  which  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  overcomes  a  fall 
pf  50  feet.    The]:]e  are  others  at  the  Waterqueechy^  and  at  White  River. 
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19.  ReUgton..  The  most  numerous  sect  is  that  of  Cpngreffational- 
isC&  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  also  numerous^  and  mere  are 
some  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  Christ-ians  and  Univeraalists. 

20.  EducaHoTU  There  are  2  c<dleges  in  the  state,  upwards  of  30  in- 
corporated academies  and  county  grammar  schools,  and  about  2,400 
district  schools.  The  latter  are  supported  in  part  by  a  tax,  and  in  part 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  literary  fund.  The  colleges  are  at  Burlineton  and 
Middlebury ;  the  former  is  styled  the  University  of  Vermont  There  is 
a  medical  school  connected  with  each  institution ;  that  connected  with 
Middlebury  college  is  at  Castleton. 

21.  History^  Vermont  was  first  exE^ored  by  the  French  settlers  of 
Canada,  but  the  earliest  settlement  witnin  the  territory  was  made  by  the 
English  of  Massachusetts,  who  in  1724,  more  ihan  100  years  after  the 
discoveries  in  the  northern  parts  by  Champlain,  established  themselves 
at  Fort  Dummer,  on  the  Connecticut.  Six  years  after  this,  die  French 
advanced  from  Canada  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  settled  at  Crown 
Point,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  claim  to  the  country 
was  afterwards  disputed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The 
British  Parliament  decided  in  fav<Nr  of  the  latter  state,  but  much  confti^ 
sion  and  altercation  were  caused  by  the  conflicting  grants  of  land  made 
by  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  governments.  The  disputes 
thus  occasioned^  remained  unsettled  during  the  revolutionaiy  war,  after 
which  New  York  compounded  for  ber  claim,  and  Vermont  became  an 
independent  state.    She  was  received  into  the  Union  in  March,  1791. 


IV.    MA6SACHUSETT8. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Massachusetts  is  bounded  N.  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont;  £.  by  theTAtlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  Rhode 
Island  arid  Connecticut,  and  W.  by  New  York.  It  lies  between  41® 
15'and42°52'N.Lat.;and  betweene9°50'and73°.20'W.Lon.  Ite 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  190  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
90 ;  superficial  area  estimated  at  about  7,800  square  miles.  Population 
in  1830,  610,408.      , 

2.  Mtmnlains,  The  Green  Mountams  enter  the  W.  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  north,  forming  the  Hoosac  and  Tagkannuc,  or  Taconio 
ridges,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  S.  into  Connecticut 
The  Tagkannuc  ridge  is  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  state ;  its  most 
elevated  peaks  are  Saddle  Mountain  in  the  N.,  4,000  feet  high,  and  Ta- 
conic  mountain  in  the  S. ,  3,000  feet.  Th^^  Hoosac  ridge  has  no  sum* 
mits  much  above  half  these  elevations.  It  divides  the  waters  of  tlie 
Connecticut  from  those  of  the  Housatonic.  The  White  Mountain 
range  enters  this  state  from  New  Hampshire  a  litUe  to.  the  £.  of  the 
Connecticut,  and,  running  southerly,  divides  below  Northampton  into 
the  Mount  Tom  and  Lyme  ranges.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke 
are  peaks  in  diis  isxige ;  the  first  1,200,  and  the  second  910  feet  above 
the  level  of  Connecticut  river,  which  flows  between  them.  Wachusett, 
a  single  mountain  toward  the  E.,is  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

3.  Vcdkys.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  which,  varying  in  width, 
extends  through  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
a  sandy  alluvion.  The  lower  flats  are  fertile,  producing  rich  crops  of 
maize,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  hay.    In  the  vicinity  of  Hadley  in  this 
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valiey  are  extennve  fidds  of  broom  o<mii,  and  the  manuftcture  of  this 
article  into  brooms,  absorbs  a  'conaideraMe  portion  of  the  labor  of  the 
towns,  in  the  neighborhood.  A  portion  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by 
sandy  tracts,  which  yield  light  crops  of  rye  and  maize.  Some  of  these 
plains  are  covered.with  low  pine  forests.  The  valley  of  the  Housatomc 
extends  nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
consists  of  alluvial  tracts  of  the  same  description.  The  vaUey  of  the 
Hooeae  is  in  the  N.  W. ;  it  consists  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  interval,  about  a  mile  in  width,  extremely  rich,  and  ornamented 
with  the  liveliest  verdure.  The  waters  of  this  stream  are  remarimbly 
limpid,  and  wind  their  way  along  this  valley,  through  luxuriant  mead- 
ows and  pastures,  green  to  the  water's  edge,  and  fimged  with  willows, 
or  crowned  with  loiiy  trees. 

4.  Rwers.  The  Connecticut'enters  the  western  part  of  this  state,  and 
flows  S.  into  Connecticut  The  tract  which  it  waters  in  Massachusetts 
is  50  miles^in  extent,  but  its  course  is  meandering.  In  this  distance  it 
receives  Deerfield  and  Westfield  rivers  from  the  W.,  and  Miner's  and  " 
Chickapee  rivers  from  the  £.  The  Housatonic  rises  in  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  l}ie  state,  and  flows  S.  into  Connecticut ;  receiving  the  waters  of 
die  valley  between  the  Hoosac  mountains  on  the  E.  and  the  Taconic 
range  on  the  W.  The  Merrimack  enters  the  state  iu  the  N.  E.,  and 
flows  easteriy  50  miles  to  the  sea  at  Newburyport ;  in  this  course  it  re- 
ceiver the  Concord  and  Shawsheen  rivers  from  the  S.  The  Merrimack 
is  navigable  fi>r  vessels  of  200  tons  to  Haverhill,  15  miles  from  its 
mouth;  to  this  point  the  tide  extends;  at  seme  distance  above  are 
rapids;  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  it  expands  to  a  mile  in  width  and 
ibrms  the  harbor  of  Newburyport. 

5.  Islands,  Nantucket,  20  miles  S.  of  the  main  land  at  Cape  Cod^  i^ 
an  iE^nd  of  triangular  form,  about  15  miles  Ions  and  11  broad  in  die. 
widest  part  It  k  little  more  than  a  heap  of  sand  wijthout  a  tree  of  na-> 
tive  growth  u^n  it,  yet  it  miuntains  a  numerous  population,  distin^ 
guiahed  for  activity  and  enterprise.  The  island  affords  some  pesturajge, 
and  cows  and  sheep  in  considerable  numbers  are  raised ;  the  land  being 
held  in  common,  they  feed  in  one  pasture  to  the  amount  of  many  ibou-. 
smds.  The  climate  of  this  island  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
neighboring  continent ;  and  the  soil,  though  sandy,  bears  fruits  and  grass. 
S.  E.  of  this  island,  out  of  slg^t  of  l^nd,  he  Nantucket  shotds,  a  dimger- 
ous  reef  of  sand,  50  miles  in  extent. 

Martha's  Vineysffd,  to  the  west  of  Nantucket,  is  about  20  miles  long,, 
and  from  2  to  10  broad.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor,'but  many 
sheep  and  cattle  are  raised,  and  the  people  are  much  employed  as  pUots, 
or  in  the  fisheries.  The  Elizabeth  islands  are  16  small  islands,  forming 
the  southeast  side  of  Buzza^'s  Bay.  Plum  island,  ofTNewbursrport, 
9  miles  long  and  one  broad,  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood. 

6.  ^Bays,  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and 
Cape  Cod  on  the  south^  is  about  70  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
comprises  Boston  Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay.  On  the  southern  coast  of 
the  state  is  Buzzard's  Bay,  about  30  miles  deep. 

7.  Shores,  Capes  and  Peninsulas.  In  the  rf.  part  o^  the  state,  the 
shore  is  rocky -and  bold.  Cape  Ann,  the  northern  limit  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  is  a  rocky  promontory,  15  miles  in  length,  containing  several 
good  harbors.  The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  ^e 
state,  is  about  75  miks  long,  and  from  5  to  20  miles  broad.    The  greater 
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fttrt  of  the  peninfHila  consists  of  hills  of  white  sand,  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, or  prcfdueing  only  whortleberry  bushes,  low  mtch*pine  shrubs,  or 
coarse  wild  grass,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  houses  are  built 
upon  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  open  spaces  between  for  the 
sand  to  drift  through.  The  Cape,  notwithstandmff,  is  well  inhabited^ 
and  supports  a  population  of  28,000.  In  the  S.  W.  part,  the  inhabit- 
ants live  by  agriculture  and  trading;  in  the  N.  altogether  by  fishing. 
The  cape  is  beset  with  dangerous  shoiftls,  and  has  long  been  me  dread 
of  mariners. 

The  peninsula  of  Nahant,  a  few  miles  .N.  of  the  harbor  of  Boston,  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  Lynn  beach,  2  miles  in  length.  Na- 
hant is  a  fiivorite  place  of  resort  during  th.e  heat  of  summer. 

8.  CUmate.  The  cold  is  generally  severe  for  a  short  time  in  winter; 
firosts  occur. in  October,  and  snow  often  &Us  in  November;  but  the 
winter  cannot  be  considered  to  be  fairly  set  in  till  December.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  common^  firozen  over  for  2  or^  months,  and  the 
harbors  on  the  coast  are  sometimes  closed  for  a  short  time  by  ice.  The 
ice  in  the  rivers  breaks  up  early  in  March,  but  snow  oflen  fiiUs  in  that 
month.  Damp  and  cold  winds  fix>m  the  northeast  prevail  in  April  and 
somewhat  later;  in  the  course  of  May  the  heavens  become  clear,  and 
the  weather  settled.  The  heat  is  excessive  for  a  few  days  in  sum- 
mer, but  the  m^ta  are  cool,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  the  air  is 
temperate,  clear  and  elastic 

9.  Vegetable  ProdugHona  and  SoU»  The  soil  is  various,  but  for  the 
most  part  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  or  tUIage,  and  produces  nearly^  all 
the  fiiiits  of  temperate  climates.  The  productions  are  not  materially 
different  fix>m  diose  of  the  other  New  England  states. 

10.  Mineral  ProduKtumt.  Sienite  and  oranite  abound  in  the  eastern 
and  ndddOie  parts  of  the  state,  and  are  much  used  for  building  Marble 
and  limestone  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  Berkshire  county. 
Iron  occurs  in  various  places,  and  anthracite  exists  in  the  interior. 

11.  IVice  of  the  country.  The  mountainous  region  occupies  the 
western  part  of  the  'sUite,  still  that  district  cannot  be  called  in  general 
an  elevated  country.  The  middle  and  northeastern  parts  are  lower, 
but  hifly  and  broken.  The  southeast  is  the  lowest  part,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral level  and  sandy. 

12.  Dwinom.    MaasachusetlB  is  divided  into  14  counties:  viz. 

CowuUi,  Onmly  towiw. 

Berkshire,  Lenox. 

Franklin,  Greenfield. 

Hampden,  Springfield. 

Hampshire,  Northampton. 

Worcester,  Worcester. 

DiiEes,  Edgarton. 

Nantocket,  Nantucket. 

Barnstable,  BamstaUe. 

Norfolk,  Dedham. 

Plymouth,  Plymouth. 

Suffolk,  Boston. 

Middle^x,  fgSSS^- 

r  Salem. 

Eim,  <  Newboryport. 

C  Ipswich. 
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13.  Cands.  Middlesex  canal,  unidng  Boston  haibor  with  the  Mei 
rimack  at  Chehnedford,  was  completed  in  1806.  It  is  27  miles  lon| 
and  30  feet  wide  at  the  surface^  Blackstone  canal,  completed  in  1821 
extends  from  Worcester  to  Providence,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Hamf 
den  and  Hampi^ire  canal,  in  continuation  of  the  Farmington  cant 
from  Southwick  to  Northampton,  is  20  miles  long.  Pawtucket  cani 
at  Lowell,  serves  at  once  to  overcome  Pawtucket  Falls  in  the  Merr 
mack,  and  to  supply  extensive  waterworks.  It  is  ]«|.  mile  in  lengt 
and  90  feet  wide.  South  Uadley  canal,  and  Montague  canal  were  cor 
Structed  fer  passing  falls  in  the  Connecticut 

14.  Railways.  The  Quincy  railroad,  constructed  for  transportin 
flranite  frx>m  the  quurry  to  the  river  Neponset,  is  3  miles  long.  Th 
Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  now  in  progress,  will  be  25  miles  i 
length,  and  constructed  in  a  solid  style  or  stone  and  iron ;  it  is  calculai 
ed  ror  locomotive  steam-en^es.  The  Boston  and  Worcester,  and  th 
Boston  and  Providence  railways,  each  43  miles  in  length,  are  also  i 
progress. 

15.  7>>tim«.  Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  largest  cit 
in  New  England,  and  the  fourth  in  the  United  Stat^  liaving,  in  183( 
a  population  of  6],p^92  souls.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  sma 
hilly  peninsula  on  Boston  Bay,  with  a  safe  and  commodious  harbo: 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships,  and  capable  of  containing  50 
vessels  at  once.  Neariy  40  small  islands  are  scattered  over  the  ba^ 
which  serve  at  once  to  protect  the  inner  harbor  from  the  winds,  and  t 
give  the  charm  pf  variety  to  the  prospect  of  the  se#.  Several  fort 
erected  on  these  islands,  command  the  approaches  to  the  city.  Th 
peninsula  is  connected  with  Roxbury  on  die  main  land  by  a  narroi 
isthmus,  which  has  been  much  widened  by  artificial  constructions 
with  Brookline  by  a  solid  causeway  of  earth ;  and  with  Cambridge 
Charlestown  and  South  Boston,  the  latter  of  which  is  included  withi 
the  city  limits,  by  6  wooden  bridges.  Lat.  42°  20^  N.  Lon.  71°  4'  W. 
436  miles  N.  E.  of  Washington. 

The  streets  of  Boston  are  for  the  most  part  nattow  and  crooked,  bi 
the  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the  whole  cit 
is  perforated  by  subterranean  sewers,  which  contribute  greatly  to  th 
cleatiliness  of  the  crowded  streets.  The  Common,  45  acres  in  exten 
surrounded  by  alleys  of  fine  elms,  constitutes  a  delightful  promenade 
On  the  highest  eminence  in  the  city,  100  feet  above  the  tide,  stands  th 
State  House,  a  brick  building  of  173  feet  front,  surmounted  by  a  dom 
and  a  circular  lantern.  From  the  top,  100  feet  high,  the  view  is  one  o 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  ocean  in  the  distance,  the  harbor  dotte 
with  green  islands  and  covered  with  sails,  pretty  villages,  with  the! 
gVBceml  spires  embosomed  in  trees,  and  picturesque  hills,  encircling  th 
whole,  combine  to  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  Faneuil  rla 
Market  is  a  handsome  granite  building,  2  stories  high  and  536  feet  lonf 
Faneuil  Hall,  to  the  west  of  the  market,  is  used  for  holding  public  meei 
ings  of  the  citizens;' the  old  State  House  in  State  street,  now  calle 
City  Hall,  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events  in  the  revolutioi 
Other  public  buildings  are  the  Hospital,  Court-houses,  Houses  of  Indw 
try  and  Correction,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  41  churches,  3  theatre 
&c.    There  are  in  Boston  26  banking  institutions.  , 

The  brid^  are  remarkable  for  their  length ;  that  running  to  Can 
bridgeport  is  3,483  feet  long,  and  Craigie's  bridge,  running  to  Lecl, 
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incre  Point,  is  2,740  feet ;  the  causeway,  or  Mill  dam  before  mentioned, 
is  8,000  feet  in  length,  and,  together  with  a  cross  dam  of  the  same  con- 
struction, forms  2  basins,  one  of  which  being  filled  by  every  tide, 
famishes  a  Jperpetual  water  power  for  carrymg  a  number  of  mills.  The 
wharfs  of  Boston  are  also  worthy  of  ttotice.  Long  wharf  is  1,650  feet 
lonff,  a&d  Central  wharf,  containing  54  warehouses  in  a  single  pile,  is 
1,340  feet  long  and  150  wide.  The  largest  ships  are  thus  enabled  to 
come  up  to  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  The  Medical  CoUe&e  of  Har- 
vard university  is  in  Boston.  The  Athenseum  has  a  library  of  30,000 
volmnes  and  a  gallery  of  paintings.  There  are  several  scientific  ^d 
learned  societies  here. 

Boston  retained  the  denomination  of  a  town^  and  continued  to  be 
governed  by  a  body  of  Selectmen,  according  to  the  ancient  New  Eng- 
land custom,  till  1821.  From  that  period  its  concerns  have  been  direct- 
ed by  a  city  government,  consisting  of  a  Mayor,  8  Aldermen,  and  a 
Common  Council  of  48  members,  «al  chosen  annually  in  January.  In 
connexion  \Vith  the  town  of  Chelsea  on  the.  opposite  side  of  the  harbor, 
Boston  fbrmd  the  county  of  Suffolk,,  which  is  represented  in  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts  by  6  Senators.  The  city  sends  1  representative  to 
Congress.  Its  yearly  e^enditures  amount  to  300,000  dollars,  of  which 
53,000  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools ;  80,000  for  repairing 
streets ;  30,000  for  tlie  poor.  The  free  schools  are  a  Latin  grammar 
school,  open  to  all  boys  between  9  and  15  years  of  age ;  a  High  school 
in  which  are  taught  mathematics  and  other  select  branches  of  know- 
ledge; 9  grammar  and  ^vriting  schools :  57  primary  schools,  and  one 
African  school.  There  are  also  numerous  private  schools  for  children 
of  both  sexes. 

As  a  commercial  city,  Boston  is  iniferior  only  to  New  "iTork,  in  the 
amount  of  its  business.  Its  imports  amount  to  about  $  14,000,000  an 
nually,  and  its  exports  to  about  $  10,000,000. 

Charlestown  is  in  point  of  locality  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  3  bridges.  The  more  compact  part  of  the  town 
is  built  on  a  ^yeninsula,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill. 
It  is  an  irregular  town,  but  the  views  of  the  city,  harbor  and  neighbor- 
ing country  from  the  elevated  parts,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  an  obelisk  of  gray  granite,  and  its  height  is 
to  be 220  feet;  the  base  is  50  feet  square.  The  United  States  Navy 
Yard,  at  CharlestoWn,  occupies  nearly  60  acres  of  ground,  ftnd  com- 
prises a  great  number  of  store-hoiises,  arsenals,  magazines  and  baniuiks. 
The  graving  or  dry  dock  is  a  noble  plfece  of  workmanship,  built  of 
hewn  granite  in  the  most  solid  manner.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula,  stands  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison.  Nearly  all  the  buikl- 
mgs  are  of  stone,  and  a  great  part  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  ham- 
mering stone  for  building ;  others  work  at  shoemaking,  tailoring,  smith's 
work,  &c. 

There  are  an  insane  hospital,  and  an  Ursuline  convent  in  Charles- 
town.    Population,  8,787. 

Cambridge  connected  with  Boston  by  2  bridges,  has  some  hiaiiii&c- 
tbries,  among  which  the  glass  works  at  Lechmere  Point  are  i}ie  most 
extensive  in  the  United  States.  Harvard  Univeiisity  is  in  this  town. 
Population,  6,071. 

Salem,  the  second  town  in  the  state  for  population,  wealth  and  bom- 
meree, lies  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  2  inlets  of  the  sea.    The  harbor 
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m  not  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  streets  of  Sfdem 
are  narrow,  and  tlie  houses  mostly  of  wood.  It  contains  an  Athenieuiti 
with  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,j9  banks,  and  15  churches.  The  Marine 
Museum  is  a  valuable  collection  of  curiosities.  The  commerce  of  the 
town  IS  extensive,  though  not  so  much  so  as  foimerly.  The  East  India 
trade,  which  has  been  very  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Salem  mer- 
chants, is  the  most  important  branch.  Population,  13,886.  A  bridge 
1,500  feet  in  len^  connects  it  with  Beverley,  which  has  a  population 
of  4,079,  princijSlly  occupied  with  the  fisheries. 

New  Bedford,  the  fourth  town  in  the  state,  lies  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
is  a  flourishing  place,  with  a  population,  in  1833,  of  9,260  souls.  It 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  whale  fisheiy,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
lar^ly  concerned.  Nantucket,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  idso 
extensively  engaged  in  the  same  lucrative  business.    Population,  7,2062. 

Newbuiyport  is  a  handsome  town,  neai-the  mouth  of  tne  Merrimack. 
Its  .commerce  has  been  more  extensive,  than  it  is  at  present.  Ship- 
huildinff,  the  fisheries  and  some  manufactures  are  now  carried  on  here. 
Population  in  1830, 6,388.  Gloucester,  on  Cape  Ann,  with  ja  population 
of  7,513,  and  Mari>lehead  near  Salem,  with  5,150  inhabitants,  are  con- 
siderable fishing  towns. 

Lowell,  on  the  Merrimack,  15  miles  above  Haverhill,  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  town,  and  has  grown  up  in  consequence  of  its  manufacto- 
ries, with  astonishing  rapidity  within  a  few  yeans.  The  situation  is  well 
adapted  to  manu&ctories,  and  commands  the  whole  water  power  of  the 
Merrimack^  with  a  fall  of  more  than  30  feet.  The  town  continues 
rapidly  to  increase,  and  is  built  with  great  regularity.  The  Middlesex 
canal  leaves  tlie  Merrimack  at  this  place ;  but  a  more  expeditious  com- 
munication with  the  capital  will  soon  be  afforded  by  a  rail-road  between 
Lowell  and  Boston.  There  are  now  9  manufacturing  companies  here, 
with  a  total  capital  of  $  7,000,000.  Population  in  1^,  6,474 ;  at  pre- 
sent about  12,000. 

The  town  of  Fall  River,  formerly  called  Troy,  on  Taunton  River,  con- 
tains 13  cotton  factories,  iron  works,  a  satinet  fiictory,  &c.,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in  1833,  of  about  5,000  souls.  The  population  of  tfds  Jhunsking 
town  18  rapidly  increasing, 

Taunton  is  also  a  considerable  maiiufacturing  town.    It  lias  7  cotton 
-  factories,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  1  forge,  nail  Victories,  calico  printing 
works,  2  breweries,  a  Britannia  ware  factory,  &c.    Population,  6,042. 

Lynn,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  shoes,  6,138  inh.;  Plymoutii, 
4,758,  as  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  New  England ;  and 
Concord  and  Lexington  as  the  scene  of  the  first  fight  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

In  the  interior  are  several  towns  worthy  of  notice.  Worcester,  near 
the  centre  of  the  state,  is  a  beautiful  and  thriving  town.  The  Library 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  containing  6,000  volumes,  is  here.  The 
Blackstone  Canal,  leading  from  Worcester  to  Providence,  as^sta  die 
trade  of  the  place.  A  State  Insane  Asylum  has  just  been  erected. 
Population,  4,172. 

rittsfiold,  near  the  western  limit  of  the  state,  is  a  pleasant  town,  with 
manufiictories  of  cloth,  muskets  and  drums.    Here  are  extensive  bar- 
racks; an^l  an  hospital  belonging  to  the  United  States.     Population, 
3,570. 
.  Spritigficidyon  Connecticut  river,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hUl^and  con- 
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}  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  2  miles  long.  The  houses  aie  buih  witb 
mat  neatness  and  uniformity.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  the  United 
States  armory,  comprising  an  arsenal,  barracks,  forges  and  workshops 
fi>r  the  manumcturc'  of  muskets.  About  260  workmen  are  here  em- 
ployed. The  number  of  muskets  annually  manufactured  is  16^500. 
The  whole  number  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  bumne8l^ 
in  1795,  is  above  300,000.  Within  the  limits  of  this  town  is  Springfield 
Factory  Vilkige,  on  Chickapee  River.  Here  are  manufkctories  of  cotton 
which  produce  11,000  yards  daily.  The  town  has  also  very  extensive 
paper  mills.    Population  of  Spnngfield,  6,784. 

Northampton,  on  the  Connecticut,  above  Sprinfffield,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  New  England  towns,  utd  is  much  visited  by 
travellers.  Mount  Holyoke  overlooks  the  town,  and  the  surrounding 
country  afibrds  the  finest  scenery.  Northampton  has  3  wooUen  man- 
ufiu;tories.    Population,  3,613. 

16.  ,^lgricvUure,  Massachusetts  is  the  most  highly  cultivated  state 
in  the  Union.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  farming  as  a  science ;  and  the. 
exertions  of  the  various  agricultural  societies  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion, and  offering  encouragements  in  the  shape  of  premiums,  have  had 
the  best  effect  in  promoting  skilful  and  thnfly  husbandly  among  the 
farmers.  The  state  government  has  appropriated  considerable  sums  in 
aid  of  these  efibrts.  The  farms  consist  generally  of  100  to  200  acres, 
and  are  almost  universally  the  property  of  the  cultivators.  .  Cattle 
shows  and  exhibitions  of  various  productions  of  the  soU,  and  speci- 
mens of  manufactures,  with  distributions  of  prizes,  take  place  eveiy 
year  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  best  breeds  of  foreign  cattle 
have  been  introduced,  and  every  disposition  prevails  to  fiivor  cuod  juro 
mote  this  essential  branch  of  national  industry. 

17.  Commerce.  Massachusetts  has  the  fii*st  rank  in  the  United 
States  for  conomerce,  after  New  York.  In  amount  of  shipping,  it  sur- 
passes even  that  state,  although  the  foreign  trade  of  New  York  is  great- 
er. The  commerce  of  Massachusetts  is  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  die 
world.  Most  of  the  East  India  trade  of  the  state  is  confined  to  Boston 
and  Salem.  Aimual  value  of  the  imports  $  18,000,000 ;  of  the  exports^ 
$  12,000,000.    The  shipping  amounts  to  3^3,000  tons. 

18.  Manufactures,  Massachusetts  is  the  second  state  in  the  Union 
in  respect  to  manufactures.  There  are  about  250  incorporated  manu- 
fiicturinff  companies  in  the  state,  and,.be^de  the  establishments  in  the 
towns  a&eady  mentioned,  there  ^^re  extensive  woollen  and  cotton  $icto- 
rieas,  bleacheries,  &c.  at  Waltham,  Ware,  Amesbury,  Millbury,  South- 
bridge,  Dudley,  &c.  Among  the  most  important  articles  ailer  iron, 
cotton,  and  woollen,  are  glass,  hats,  shoes,  leather,  cordage,  salt,  and 
paper.  There  ai-e  in  the  state,  upwards  of  17,500,000  square  feet  of 
salt  works,  mostly  in  Barnstable  county,  in  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
ii*om  sea- water  by  solar  evaporation. 

19.  Fisheries.  A  large  atnount  of  shipping  is  employed  in  the  mack- 
erel, cod  and  whale  fisheries.  The  latter  is  prosecuted  chiefly  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  Pacific  aiKl  Indian  oceans^  from  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedfbid^  The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  on  the  N  E.  coasts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  on  those  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  Bank& 
The  mackerel  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  along  the  coast* 

20.  Government.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  .and  House 
of  Representatives,  together  styled  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetlsk 
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The  representatives  are  chosen  in  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  senators  are  chosen  in  counties ;  the  numbers  being  proportioned 
to  the  taxes  paid  by  each  county.  The  executive  are  a  Governor,  and 
Lt.  Governor,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  a  council  of  9,  chosen  by  the 
legislature.  AH  resident  citizens  of  a  yeai*'s  standing,  who  pay  tables, 
are  voters.    The  legislature  meets  once  a  yeai'  at  Boston. 

21.  Religion,  The  congregational  form  is  thj^t  which  generally  pre- 
vails. In  1831,  the  Cougregationalists  had  431  ministers,  of  whom  118 
were  Unitarians ;  the  Baptists,  119  ministers ;  the  Methodists,  71  preach- 
ers; the  UBiversaKsts,4fe' societies;  the  Episcopalians,  31  clergymen; 
the  New  Jerusalem  church  or  Swedenborgians,  8  societies ;  the  Pres- 
b3rterians,  9  ministers  j  the  Roman  Catholics,  4  churchesj  and  ^e 
Shakers,  4  societies. 

22.  Editcation.  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  and 
best  endowed  university  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  libi-ary  of  40,000 
volumes,  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  philosophical  apparatus,  anatomi- 
cal ^museum,  mineralogical  cabinet,  botanical  garden,  &c.  Connect- 
ed with  it  are  a  theological  school,  with  4  professors ;  a  law  school  witli 
2,  and  a  medical  school  in  Boston  with  5.  Williams'  College  is  at 
Wiiliamstown  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state ;  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfield  is  connected  with  it.  Amherst  College 
at  Amherst  was, founded  in  J821.  There  are  a  Theological  Beminary  at 
Andover  under  the  direction  of  the  congregatiorialists,  with  a  library  of 
11,000  volumes;  a  Baptist  Theological  Institution  at  IMewton,  aiid  66 
incorporated  academies  in  the  state.  Frpe  schools,  supported  tt  the 
public  expense,  by  taxes  laid  by  the  towns  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  state,  are  within  the  reach  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

23.  History.  The  first  English  settlement  in  New  England,  was 
made  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a  company  of  Puritans,  who  fled  from 
persecution  at  home.  It  was  then*  intention  to  settle  in  Virginia,  but 
either  by  accident  or  treachery,  they  were  throvni  upon  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  New  England  in  an  inclement  season,  and  thus  laid  the 

.  foundation  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
was  founded  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  Boston  was  settled  iii  1630. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old 
Colony  as  it  is  called,  were  luider  distinct  governments  till  1692^ 
when,  by  a  royal  charter,  they  vrere  united.  From  tliis  period,  the 
governoi-s  of  the  colony  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  power 
of  annulling  the  colonial  laws  was  assumed  as  a  royal  prerogative. 
This  regulation  continued  until  the  revolution,  and  the  monarchical 
principle  thus  infused  into  the  Massachusetts  democracy,  occaaoned 
an  almost  perpetual  struggle,  between  the  republican  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  royal  authority.  Massachusetts  stood  ever  foremost  in  op- 
position to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  American 
involution  began  at  Boston^  On  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  the  British 
were  driven  from  Boston  by  Washington. 

'  The  colonial  form  of  government  continued  till  1780,  when  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  established  the  present  constitution.  This  in- 
strument underwent  a  revision  in  1820,  but  the  alterations  were  not 
material. 


V.   RHODE    I.SLAPri>. 

1.  Boundark^tmi  ExUmk  Rbode-  Island  is  bounded  K.  and'ELbjr 
Massacbusetts,  S^  hyvthe  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  hy  Connecticut*^  It  lie» 
between  41«  18'  and  42°  N.  Lat.,  and  between  7P  8'  and  72P  W:  Lon^ 
Average  length  42  miles,  mean  Mdd^  29;  surface  1,225  square  imles^ 
including  the  waters  of  Narraganset  bay^  which  covet  about  130  sqinara: 
miles. 

^  MoioUains  and  Rwers*  There-are  no  mountiuns  ih  Rhode  fefiindl. 
JSJ9uatL  Hope  in  Bristol,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  state,  ia^oniy  30Qi 
feettiigfi,  but  the- view  from  it  is  pleasing*  The  rirers^are  little  more; 
liian  jsiilii  streams.  The  Pawtucket  and  the  Pawcatudcarethefmn-- 
eipal. 

Si  Marnds.  Rhode  Ishuid  m  Namiganset  Bay,  about  S^'^  by^  15  miies^ 
infertile,  and  ^(^11  cultivated,  and  Irdm  the  salubrity  of  the  w,  «nd^ 
mildness- of  Its  c&nate,  ^  much  resoned  to  in.  summer^  Ircontasnv. 
tke  t^wnsh^is  of  K^wport,  Portsmouth  ajtd*  MiddletowiK  Prudence 
andConanicut  in  N«eragansM  Bfe^,r^d  Block,  island,  nhoutl04nile» 
fiom^ih^-southem  coast,  belong  to  thi&^tate.». 

4.-  Ba^^md  Harhon.  Narraganset  Bay  extenis  more  thanr^dimiler^ 
int»  the  stale,  and  a^rds  sretat  advwiingiesfer  ship  toa^igntion^  ^aiying^ 
"  Riany  «excellen^  haiibore.  It  is  about  10  mttes  wide-  ^P  )ihe  lower  ptttii. 
Iiut  a  large  portion  i^  this  spaea  is-occupied  iiiy -the  isfamd^alrecNty  4e^^ 
scribed.  Sl»ps  ascend  this  iMiy  to  Providence, ^  miles  above  i^oint  Ju^ 
cKth.  J^ewpoisliarbor,tiithe  chaffliel  between  Comfttk^t  and  Jfil»ode' 
Island,  Is  one  ^fhe  ifinest  in  iJie  world,  being  saf^  4deep,«&|»aoiO»«,  iin4> 
easily  acce8sa)le.  The  -entrancfe  isaeftaafed  by  Fort  Woiceitt  oh  l&oat^i . 
Island,  ^md  Fort  Adann^  on  Rhodfe  Island  ^- the  4atter<s*lai^  ^^tcttie* 
castle 'of  great  strength* 

-5,  CMmdtt,    Thisstate^BJOysa«afliibrioaS«;Iin!»»vthet«^im» 
maritime  parts  is  sensiWy-WHlder,  and  the  seasons  ««  ttiorc  ««ifbrm- 
than  in  the  rest  (tf  New  Engtentffthe  heat-^cff 'sumwier  is  nraclri^via-- 
ted .  by  pefreshing-sea  breezes.    Jft  other  respects  *e  *^Kraate  oT Khofie  :• 
Idand  resenaible9that'x:»PiG0Bnecticftt?and  Mtlssa^usetts.- 

6.  SdH, .  The  seit  is  pretty  uniform?;' tim  *the  corftiAent  it  i1s  gcnera3!yr 
a  grttveliy-ldam, -which  is  ^terably  fertile,  ■I^U^•difficlA  «f  cultivittion. . 
Upon  the  islands,  the  soil  is  «ltffey  and  prodntjUyfev,  Theteiare- a-'fewr 
jnne  plains  in  the  state,  but  very  Httle  ^al!a  vial  lanff. 

7.  VegetcMe  Ptoduclions.    There*  are  iio^xtensiitoifiaraStsT^btit  oak, 
walnut  and-ehestnnt  abound-in-some  parts  dTthestatei' 

S.  Mineral  Productions.    Some  iron-orei  maflfle  £and  frCegtone'are- 
foUnd  indifFerent  places, -and  anthracite  occurs  in  Biafinsive  bed8,'but 
25  not  at  present  much  used.'  "        ■^■>  . 

0.  Face-of^  ike  ^eowr^i    Although'  there  are  no  mountaifis  iii  the     \  f 
state^  much.  of.  the  surface  ds.rougli.    TJie  sautbem  gart  is  more '  kvel.     * 
About  one  tenth  of-the  whole  surface  is -water,  -^ 

10.  Divisions,    fthpde.  Island  is  divided  into  the  SToTlbwing  cotmtie's. . 

Counties,  COhunty  Tawm. 

9*»-ovidence,  ^oviaence. - 

Briato*,.  IB^istot. 

•H^wport,.,  Tibwpoft;^. 

^^  *£ast  GreeDWieh:  - 

Wasbington,^  South  KingstoB.-, 

Pijpulation  97,199,  of  whom  17  are  slaviea... 
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11.  Cmabtmd  RsQwaya.  A  part  oPBlaclatoiie  canal,  wbksh  has 
beea  deambed  in  Massadiuaetts,  lies  in  Rhode  laland.  Companiea 
hKwe  been  incorporated  for  conatructing  rail  roada  from  Providence  to 
Norwich  and  to  StoninfftiMi. 

12.  Tbiaiw.    The  ci^  of  Providence,  at  the  head  of  Narraganaet 
'  Bay,  is  prettily  situated  and  well  built    It  is  the  second  city  in  New 

Enriand,  having  a  population  in  1830,  of  l6,8ia@;  in  1833,  of  about 
90,0001  The  Uuji;e8t  no^rchant  abipa  can  come  up  to  the  city,  the 
foreign  and^  coasting  tradfr  of  which  are  both  extensive.  Among  the 
pibfo  buildings,  are  the  state  house,  14  churches,  the  halls  of  Brown 
University,  and  the  arcade,  a  granite  edifice  of  22^2  feet  front  There 
are  4  insurance  offices,  and  16  banks ;  4  cotton  manufictories ;  3  Ueach- 
eties  ;4  dye  houses ;  7  machine  shops,  and  4  iron  founderies,  and  nume- 
rous other  manufiictures  are  carried  on  here.  Steamboats  of  the  lar|[est 
and  finest  kind  keep  up  a  daily  communication  with  New  Yoik,  during 
ft  great  part  of  the  year,  and  several  Unes  of  stage-coachies,  which  run 
to  Bostcm  in 6cr  7  hours,  are  connected  with  them. 

Newport  is  pleasandv  situated  on  the  decliviw  of^  hHl,,  near  the  S. 
W.  end  of  Rhode^  Ii^and.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
being  capacious^  safe  and  easy  of  access.  Its  delightful  situation  md 
heatdifiuclimate/^ render  NewpcMt  a  fashionable  resort  in  summer.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States ;  but  most 
of  its  business  hiuf  been  transferred  to  Providence,  and  it  is  now  pn  the 
decline.  It  is  one  of -the  capitals jqf  t^  st^ite,  and  contains  some  public 
buildings.    Population,  8,010. 

'  Bristol  is  a  pretty  town  on  Narraganaet  Bay,  with  a  good  harbor  and 
considerable  commerce.  Population,  3,054.  Warwick,  10  miles  south 
of  Providence,  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. Population,  5,589.  Pawtucket,  a  manufiicturing  village  4  miles 
nmth  of^  Providence,  is  paitly  in  ScKskonk,  Mass.  and  partly  in  North 
Providence,  R.  L    PopuQation  about  4,000, 

13.  Agrtcv^uf^  Agriculture  ia  less  attended  to  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring states,  cpmmercc  and  manufactures  occupying  a  larger  diare  of 
attention.  Gr^^nf  is  the  chief  employment  of^  die  husbandman,  and 
the  finest  ci||tle' in.  New  England  are  raised  on  the  borders  of  Narragan- 
aet Bay. 

14.  Mant^bdurtB.  Rhode  laland  is  the  most  manufiicturing  portion 
of  the  Union  in  proportion  to  its  population.  I'be  manufiictures  are 
mostly  of  cotton ;  but  there  are  man  v  of  wooUen,  iron,  cordage,  &c. 
At  Newport  there  is  a  manufactory  of  lace. 

15.  Commerce*  The  commerce  of  the  state  is  flourishing  and  con- 
siderable. The  amount  of  shipping  owned  here  is  upwards  of  30,000 
tons ;  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about  $  530,000 ;  of  imports, 
•  650,000. 

1&  QavemmenL '  The  peo]de  of  Rhode  Island  .not  having  made  a 
constitution  fi)r  themselves,  the  government  is  still  conducted  accordii^ 
to  the  provisions  of  the  rt^al  charter,  granted  by  Charles  11.  in  1€6£ 
The  official  s^le  is  the  State  of  Rhode  &land  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. The  legislamre,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Son- 
ate  of  10,  chosen  annually,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen 
aenurannually,  and  meeta  four  times  a  year.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is  elected  annually.     Thea^  officers^are 
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chosen  by  the  people ;  suffinge  is  .univefml.    Judges  and  odier  ciTil 
officers  are  appointed  annually  by  the  General  Assembly. 

17.  Rdigion.  The  Baptists  have  12  ministers  in  this  state ;  the 
Methodists  10 ;  the  Congregadonalists  12,  of  whom  2  are  Unitarian,  and 
there  are  some  Sabbatarians,  Friends,  Universalists  aifd  Roman  Catho- 
lics. 

18.  Educiatiim*  Brown  Universi^,  established  at  Warren  in  1764, 
was  remoYed  to  Providence  in  17/0.  It  has  7  instructers,  3  ballsy  a 
library  of  6,000  volumes,  and  a  good  philosophical  apparatus.  There 
are  8  or  10  academies,  and  323  nee  schools  with  17,(XK)  pupils,  in  the 
stale. 

19.  History.  The  first  settlement  in  this  state  was  made  by  Roger 
Williams,  wno,  having  been  banished  fiom  Massachusetts  for  his  re- 
ligious tenets,  founded  Providence  in  1636.  The  island  of  Rhode  Island 
was  settled  a  ievr  years  afterward,  and  in  J  644,  Williams  obtained  a 
charter,  by  which  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  were 
united  under  one  government  In  1663  a  new  charter  was  mnted  by 
Charles  II,  which,  vrith  some  changes,  fbrms  the  basis  of  the  present 
goyemment  Durinff  the  revolutionary  war  Rhode  Island  v^as  for 
some  time  occupied  by  the  British  forces.  This  was  the  last  state  to 
adopt  the  Federal  constitution,  which  it  did  in  1790. 


VI.   CONNECTICUT. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Uxienf.  Connecticut  is  bounded  N.  by  Massa- 
chusetts ;  E.  by  Rhode  Island ;  S.  by  Lons  Island  Sound,  and  W.  by 
New  York.  It  lies  between  41"^  and  42°  N.  lAt,  and  between  71°  5& 
and  73°  43^  W.  Lon. ;  being  90  miles  in  length,  by  70  in  breadth,  and 
containing  4,764  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Housatonic  mountains  enter  the  northwest  part 
of  the  state  fiom  Massachusetts,  and  extend  in  a  southerly  direction 
along  the  Housatonic  to  the  coast.  This  is  rather  a  succession  of 
|Tou]is  and  eminences,  than  a  continuous  ridge.  The  Green  Mountain 
Range,  coming  fiom  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  passes  through  die 
state  fi^ni  norm  to  south,  and  terminates  in  West  Rock  at  New  Haven. 
Between  this  and  the  Connecticut  is  the  Mount  Tom  Range,  which, 
coming  from  Massachusetts,  also  traverses  the  state,  and  terminates  in 
East  Rock  at  New  Haven.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut,  is  a 
fourth  range,  which  crosses  the  river  at  Chatham,  and  terminates  at 
East  Haven. 

3.  Valleys.  The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  begins  at  Middletown, 
and  passes  N.  through  the  state,  being  from  10  to  16  miles  in  width,  und 
extending  within  the  limits  of  this  state  a  length  of  30  miles :  this  is  the 
richest  africultural  section  in  the  state.  The  Farmington  VaUcy,  ex*- 
tending  mm  New  Haven  N.  through  the  state  between  the  Green 
Mountain  and  Mount  Tom  ranges,  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to 
5  wide.  On  the  borders  of  the  Housatonic  are  vales  of  considerable 
extent,  from  1  to  5  miles  in  breadth,  ani  of  a  rich  soil. 

4.  Rwers.  The  Connecticut  enters  this  state  from  Massachusetts^ 
and  flows  S.  into  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  mouth  is  barred  witib  sand, 
but  it  admits  of  a  sloop  navigation  to  Hartford,  50  miles.  Its  general 
coursis  after  entering  the  state  is  S. ,  but  at  Middletown  it  bends  to  the 
S.  E^  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  mouth,    Farmington  River, 
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wjiidi  rv^  ia  Massachusetts,  joins  the  Connecticut  5  miles-  sihove. 
Hartford*  ... 

The  Housatoilic.  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  en- 
ters this  state  near  the  N.  W^  corner,  after  which  it  runs  in  a  southerly 
and  southeasterly  course,  to  the  Sound  between  Milford  and  Stratford. 
The  first  part  of  its  coui-se-  is  broken  by  cataracts,  and  its  entrance  is , 
i)arred  against  large  vessels.  It  has  a  sloop  navigation  of  12  miles. 
The  Thames,  formed  by  the  junction  ©f  the  Quinebaug,  the  Shetucket. 
and  the  Yantic,  at  Nonvich,  empties  itself  into  the  Sound,  at  New. 
London.    It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Norwich,  14  miles. 

5.  Bays.  The  whole  coast  of  the  state  lies  upon  Long  Island  Sound, 
VEhich  is.  an.  e^tensire  Gulf  or  Channel,  being  140.  miles  .in,.i  length, 
and  25  miles  broad  in  the  ^videst  part  It  is  somewhat  narrpw.  at  the .. 
eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle.  Toward  the  W.  it  grad- 
tially  contractsj  till  it  joins  the  harbor  of  New  York  hy  a  narrow  and. 
ecpoked  straU>  called  East  Riyer.  Ix  admits  of  a  fi'ee  navigation  through- 
out its  whole  extent  for  the  largest  ships,  but  in  the  western  strait  is . 
a  dangerous  whirlpool  at  a  spot  called  Hell  Gate,  where  l}ie  current  is 
contn^ted  by  the  rocky  shores,  and,  at  certtua  seasons  of  tlie  tide,  the  . 
navigation  is  hazaidous. 

6.  Ciimdle.  Both  the  fa^e  of  the  country,  end^tl^e  local  position,  of . 
this  state,  correspond  so  nearly  to  the  adjoining  states  of  Massachusetts 
ajid  Rhode  Island,  that  the  difference  in  the  climate  can  be  hardly  sen- 
sU^le.  The  winters  are  perhaps  a  Mttle  more,  terapprate,  and  the  aum- 
mer  a  few  days  eai-Iier  than  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts. 

7.  iS^.    The  soil  is  generally  good,  but  of  various  kinds ;  the  v^Uegr 
of  the  Connecticut  has  generally  a  strong  and  fertile  argillaceous  loam, , 
varying  in  different  sections  Yrom  a  hard,  stiff  clay,  to  a  light,  sandy 
loami,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  aluminous,  or  siliceous  earth.    In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  the  prevailjjig  soU  is  warm,  strong,  fer- 
tile, and  excellent  for  gi*azing.    The  north  wester^  part  is  in  some  places 
«old  and  sterile,  hut  is  generally  a  good  grazing  countt-y^    In  ihe  Wj^t* . 
«ra  part  of  the  state  are  many  fertile  districts.    In.  generad  the  soU  is  . 
better  adapted  to  gi*azing  tlian  tillage. 

s  JBr  Mineral  Productwn&.  Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  and  in  great 
abundance  is  found, in  various  places.  Fine  marble  of  different  species 
abounds  in  several  plaees,  and  there  are  extensive  quarries  of  ^eestone. 
There  are  chalybeate  and  sulphureous  wrings  at  Staf&ird., 

9.  Face  of  the  Countru.    The  surface  of  the  state  is  uneven,  and- 
gceatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys;    There  are  no  h\gh  mountains ; 
but  hills  of  moderate  height  are  scattered  every  where^  an^  there  are 
few  level  tracts.,  ^ 

JO.  Divi8ion&'    Connecticut  is  divided  into  8  counties:  7 

Counties.  JCowdy  T'oioiw. 

Wiadham       ,  "  Brooklyn. 

Kew  London,.  IKl*"*- 
Tolland,  TolJand. 

Hartford,  Hartford. 

MWdle.^,  .  {Sar" 

New  Haven,  New  Haven. 

Litchfield,  Litchfield. 
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Population  of  the  state  in  1830,. 297^5 ;  of  which  .^  were  slaves. 

11.  Canais,  Farmington  canal  extends  through  the  state  from  New 
Haven  to  South  wick  Ponds  in  Massachusetts,  58  miles.  Hhe  Hamp- 
fihire  and  Hampden  canal  in  Massachusetts  is  a  continuation  of  iliis 
work.  Enfield  canal,  6  miles  in  length,  overcomes  a  fall  of  30  feet  at 
Enfield  Falls  in  the  river  Connecticut. 

12.  Tnons.  New  Haven,  one  of  the  capitals  and  the  principal  city  * 
of  the  state,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of  Long  Island  Sound,  in  a 
large  plain  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  hills, .  East  and  West  Rock  are 
2  rocky  precipices  from  350  to  370  feet  higli.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out  m  squares,  and  handsomely  built,  and  many  of  the  streets  are 
bordered  with  fine  trees.  J^ere  are  10  churches,  a.^tate  house,  an  hos- 
pital, and  the  halls  of  Yale  college.  The  hai'bor  is  safe,  but  shallow 
and  gradually  filling  up.  One  of  the  wharfs  is  3,943  feet  in  length. 
The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven  are  both  considerable 
Packets  and  steamboats  keep  up  a  regular  and  easy  communication 
with  New  York.  Farmington  canal  terminates  here,  and  there  are 
several  extensive  manufactures  carrie4  on  in  the  city.  Population, 
10,180. 

Hartford,  the  other  capital,  is  also  a  city.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
assembles  akemately  here  and  at  New  Haven.  Hartford  lies  oa  the 
west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated.  It  has  con- 
siderable coasting  trade ;  several  steamboats  ply  between  the  city  and 
New  York,  and  there  are  8  river-boats  usea  for  towing,  &c.  The 
manufactures  are  Various  and  extensive.  More  printing  is  done  here 
than  in  any  town  of  the  size  in  the  country.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings and  institutions  are  a  state  house,  11  churches,  an  Asylum  for  the 
Dunvb  and  Deaf,  a  Retreat  for  tlie  Insane,  Washington  College,  &c.  A 
bridge  across  the  Connecticut  unites  the  city  with  East  Hartford. 
Population,  9,789. 

The  city  of  Middletown,  15  miles  below  Hartford,  lies  upon  a  beau-, 
liful  spot  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  where  the  river  sud- 
denly expands  with  a  bend,  in  its  course  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  lake. 
The  coasting  trade  is  considerable,  and  there  are  here  extensive  manu- 
fiictories  of  cotton,  woollen,  muskets,  &c.  The  city  contains  the  county 
buildings,  7  churches,  the  Wesleyaii  Seminary,  n  custom-house,.  &c. 
Population,  6,892. 

Norwich,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Thames,  is  the  third  city 
in  point  of  population.  Its  manufactures  exceed  in  value  $  600,000  a 
year,  and  its  water  power  is  so  abundant,  that  they  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Population,  5,161.  ^fhe  city  of  New  London,  14  miles  below 
Norwich,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Thames,  hjis  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  is  defended  by  2  forts.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  it  serves 
in  some  degree  as  the  port  of  the  river  Connecticut,  the  impediments 
in  which  often  prevent  its  being  navigated  by  large  vessels.  The  whale 
^  and  seal  fis^ieries  are  also  actively  prosecuted  from  thi^  place.  Popula- 
tion, 4,356.  Wethersfield^  4  miles  from  Hartfortl,  contains  the  state 
prison.    At  Litchfield  there  is  a  law  school. 

*  The  term  city  is  used  in  the  United  States  to  denote  a  town  which  haa  been 
iDCorponited  with  certain  peculiar  municipal  powers  and  privileges.  In  Eiiel|in4 
a  city  strictly  speaking  is  an  incorporated  town  which  is  or  has  been  a  biuiop's 
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13.  JlffncuUure^  The  Connecticut  fiutners  are  distinguished  for 
their  dsul  and  industry,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
cuMyation  of  the'  land.  The  fiurms  are  generally  small,  varying  from 
50  to  300  acre&  The  principal  productions  are  Indian  com  or  maize^ 
rye,  wheat,  oats,^  barley,  flax  and  potatoes.  Orchards  are  numerous, 
and  cider  is  exported.    Butter  and  cheese  are  made  in  large  quantities. 

14.  Commerce.     Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  diverted  to  the  New 
Yoik  market;  but  the  coasting  trade  is  extensive.    The  exports  are 
beef,  pork,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  fish  and  manu&ctured  ' 
articles.    The  shipping  amounts  to  about  60,000  tons ;  annual  value  of 
exports,  $  430,000 ;  of  imports,  $  438,000. 

15.  Manxifcbctures,  Connecticut  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufac-* 
tures,  and  though  many  of  the  manu&cturing  establ^hments  are  small, 
they  are  so  numerous  and  various  as  to  he  very  considerable  in  the 
aggregate.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  glass,  paper,  tin  ware,^^ 
buttons,  clocks,  leather,  shoes  and  fireann&  are  among  the  principal 
articles. 

16.  Qcvtmment  The  state  was  ffovemed  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  die  colonial  charter,  until  1818,  when  the  present  constitution 
wato  adopted.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of 
a  Senate  chosen  annually  in  districts,  and  a  House  of  BLepresentatives, 
chosen  by  the  towns.  The  executive  ofScers  are  a  Governor  and 
lieutenant  governor,  also  chosen  annually  hy  the  people.  Every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21,  who  has  performed  militaiy  duty  or  paid 
a  state  tax  for  a  year,  is  entitled  to  vote. 

17.  Bdigion,  The  most  numerous  sect  is  the  Congregational,  a  few 
of  whom  are  Unitarians.  There  are  many  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
Episcopalians,  and  some  Friends,  Univeraaliste,  Roman  Catholics, 
Christ-ians  and  Shakers. 

18.  Education.  Yale  Coll^  at  New  Haven  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  in  the  country,  fi  was  founded  in  1700,  and  though  its^ 
funds  are  small,  the  students  are  numerous.  The  library  contains 
10,000  volumes,  and  the  mineralogical  cabinet  is  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try, comprising  upwards  of  16fiw  specimens.  There  are  theological,, 
law  and  medical  schools  connected  with  the  college.  Washington 
College  at  Hartford,  founded  in  1834,  has  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  botanical  garden.  The  Wesleyan  Uni* 
versity  at  Mlddletown,  founded  in  1^1,  has  4  professors,  a  library,^ 
mineralogical  cabinet,  &c.  There  is  a  law  school  at  Litchfield.  .The 
state  possesses  a  school  fund,  derived  fi*om  the  sale  of  lands  in  Ohio,  of 
nearly  $  2,000,000.  The  annual  income  of  this  fund,  amounting  ta 
above  $  80,000,  is  distributed  among  the  school  districts  for  the  support 
of  free  schools. 

19.  History.  Connecticut  consisted  originally  of  2  colonies ;  Hart- 
ford, settled  by  emigrants  fi'om  Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  New  Haven, 
by  colonists  from  England  in  1638.  The  two  colonies  were  united 
under  one  government  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II,  in  1662.  In  1686 
this  charter  was  suspended  by  Jana^  II,  and  Andi'os,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  New  England,  was  sent  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment. Repairing  with  a  body  of  troops  tq_  Hartford,  he  demanded  Uie 
charter.  The  instrument  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  hall  in  the 
evening,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  surrendered.  But  the  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  charter  carried  off  and  secreted 
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hyaome  of  the  colonistE^in  the  hollow  of  a  ^e,  which  is  still  caM^d^ 
maarter  oak.  When  Andros  'was  deposed  *in  1689,  the  charter  was 
reaume^  and  the  government  was  administered  under  it  until  1818. 


VII.     NEW  ENGLAND. 

OBNERAI.   VIEW. 

1.  BmLndaries  and  ExterU,  The  six  states  already  described  are 
kiK>wn  bv  the  general  designation  of  the  Eastern  States,  or  New  En-* 
dimd.  New  England  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lower  Canada ;  E.  by 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Ocean  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  W.  by  New  .York.  It  lies  between  41°  and  48° 
N.  Lat,  extending  from  67°  to  73°  48^  W.  Lon.,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  65,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  two  milhons. 

2.  Mountains,  New  England  is  distinguished  for  a  sur&ce  of  infi- 
nite variety.  Mountains  in  considerable  ranges,  bold  spurs  and  solitary 
eminences,  rising  fiom  the  New  Haven  blum,  of  400  feet,  to  the  lofty 

'  grandeur  of  Mount  Washington^  are  everjrwhere  diepersed.  Beautiftii 
swells  of  land  in  every  form  are  innumerable.  None  of  the  mountains 
reach  the  height  of  perpetual  snow,  and  none  are  utterly  sterile  or  in- 
accessible. The  ancient  forests  stiU  clothe  then*  sides,  but  the  industr)' 
of  the  cultivator  is  only  necessary  to  render  them  productive.  Their 
outline  is  in  general  somewhat  rounding  and  tame,  except  in  the  loftier 
re^ons  of  the  White  Mountains. 

3.  Valleys,  The  only  extensive  valleys  of  New  England  are  those 
of  the  large  rivers ;  diey  consist  in  general  of  a  ftat  alluvion,  having 
commonly  a  very  fertile  soiL  The  most  extensive  of  these  valleys,  is 
that  of  the  river  Connecticut,  stretching  about  300  miles  from  the  45° 
of  N.  Lat.  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and  varying  in  width -ftom  5  to  45 
fni]e&  The  interval  lands,  formed  by  alluvial  deposites,  and  annuaOy 
overflowed  in  the  spring,  are  rendered  highly  fertile  by  the  slime  left 
upon  them  by  the  subsiding  waters. 

4.  Rivers,  Few  countries  are  better  watered  than  New  Endand. 
There  is  scarcely  a  ferm  without  a  brook,  mill-stream  or  river.  These 
rivers  are  remarkable  for  flowing  over  diflerent  levels.   , Water-falls  are 

'  abundant.  Th^re  is  not  a  brook  or  river  whose  course  is  not  broken 
by  them,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  Uttle  more  than  a  succession  of 
cataracts.  The  fells  are  most  numerous  toward  the  heads  of  the 
streams.  None  of  them  are  remarkable  for  height,  but  some  are  high- 
ly picturesque. 

-  The  currents  of  the  rivers  are  rapid,  and  their  waters  remarkably 
clear.  The  principal  river  of  New  England  is  the  Connecticut,  which 
rises  in  the  Highlands  that  separate  Lower  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  and  taking  a  southerly  course  between  Vermont  and  New 
Hamplshh^,  traverses  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  falls  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  afier  a  course  of  450  miles.  At  the  northern 
boundary  of  Vermont  it  is  150  feet  wide,  and  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  its  breadth  varies  from  500  to  1,000  feet.  It  meets  the 
tide  waters  at  the  foot  of  Enfield  Ffdls,  having  a  descent  of  1600  feet  in 
330  miles.  It  is  naVi^ble  to  Hartford  for  vessels  drawing  eiffht  feet 
of  water,  and,  by  the  aid  of  canals,  for  flat  bottonied  boats  to  the  dia- 
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tance  of  270  miles  from  its  moutli.  Its  valley  is  infinitely  diversified 
with  mountain  and  meadow,  and  on  its  borders  are  situated  some  of 
the  prettiest  towns  in  New  England.  It  overflows  its  banks  annually 
in  the  spring.    The  Bhad  fishery  in  this  river  is  very  valuable. 

5.  Lahta  and  Ponds,  New  England  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
lakes  and  ponds.  The  larger  ones  have  been  particularly  described. 
The  smaller  sheets  of  water  are  scattered  about  in  every  part  of  the 
country.    Within  a  dozen  mUes  of  Boefton,  there  are  i;nore  than  tw^- 

?,  and  in  the  six  ^ew  England  states,  there  are  above  a  thousand, 
hey  often  form  pictures  of  exquisite  beauty.  Their  shores  are  coin- 
*monly  high  and  varied ;  they  sometimes  show  a  brij^t  gleam  in  the 
midst  of  a  dark  forest,  and  at  other  times  are  surrounded  by  meadows 
and  farms.  In  the  neighboiliood  of  the  lar^e  towns,  thefir  romantic 
holders  are  occupied  by  country  s<6ats.  Nothing  can  bie  more  cheerfiil 
than  the  aspect  tliey  impart  to  the  landscape.  They  are  supplied  gen- 
erally by  subjacent  springs,  and  their  waters  are  cool,  sweet  and  limpid. 

6.  Bays  and  Harbors,  The  great  bays  of  this  region,  under  which 
name  we  must  include  also  Long  Island  Sound,  afford  a  fi^ee  naviga- 
tion fix)m  their  depdi  of  water,  and  the  absence  of  dangerous  shoals. 
Hardly  any  country  is  better  furnished  with  harbors.  The  whole  coast 
is  indented  with  inlets  and  mouths  of  rivers,  which  afiford  almost  every 
town,  lying  upon  the  sea,  conveniences  for  commerce.  The  harbors 
of  Portsmouth^  Boston,  and  Newport,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  event  of  wars,  will  be  important  naval  stations. 

7.  Shores,  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  part,  rocky  and  bold.  The 
sandy  district  of  Cape  Cod  is  the  only  considerable  exception.  The 
headlands  which  bound  Massachusetts  Bay,  are  the  most  prominent 
points.  Almost  every  cape,  point,  and  island  along  the  coast,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  lighdiouse. 

8.  Climate,  New  England  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  winters  are  much  Colder,  and  the  summers  hotter  than  un- 
der the  same  parallels  in  Europe.  Greece  and  Italy  cannot  boast  of 
more  exquisite  days  than  the  summer  and  autumn  here  exhibit ;  and 
the  most  foggy,  ice-bound  region  of  the  north  does  not  endure  a  more 
disagreeable  visitation  thah  the  cold  fogd  of  a  New  England  spring. 
The  climate  is  more  open,  and  mote  varying  on  the  coast,  than  in  the 
interior.  In  the  severest  cold  of  winter,  every  lake  and  river  is  frozen, 
and  most  of  the  harbors  on  the  coast  are  sometimes  hermetically  seal- 
ed. The  N.  W.  wmds,  at  this  time,  usually  blow  firom  one  to  four 
days,  and  slacken  at  sunset.  When  they  cease,  the  sky  grows  cloudy, 
and  rain  or  snow  follows.  The  N.  E.  winds  are  very  tempestuous,  and 
seldom  blow  24  hours,  without  bringing  rain  or  snow.  The  S.  E. 
winds  are  violent ;  they  generally  bring  rain,  and  are  soon  over. 

9.  SoU,  Of  this,  there  is  every  variety.  There  are  not,  except  upon 
the  shores,  any  tracts  of  utter  barrenness,  and  most  of  the  moiihtain 
sides  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  yet  the  level  regions  are  stbhy,  and 
the  country,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be  called  fertile.  Sand^  loam,  and 
clay  exist  in  the  earth,'  in  all  their  various  mixtures ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon soil,  is  a  light  brown  loam  mixed  with  gravel.  The  salt  marshes 
have -a  deep  and  rich  soil,  and  where  they  can  be  reclaimed  from  the 
water,  may  be  rendered  highly  productive.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  wet  land  that  might  be  easily  dmined,  and  rendered  of  the 
highest  value  for  tillage* 
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10.  JgricdUvre.  ^he  farms  in  New  England  are  smaDer  ^tm  b 
any  otherpart^f  the  United  States,  yet  the  great  fault  of  agriculture  here. 
18  ^e  occupation  of  too  much  knd.  The  price  of  labor  is  high,  and 
land  M  cheap.  The  common  Results  of  agriculture  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  difiplaymg  the  fuU  capabilities  of  the  soil.  One  of  the 
greatest  annoyances  to  the  cultivator  of  grain,  has  been  the  Hessian  fly 
which  appeared  at  first  at  Long  Island,  near  the  encamtmient  of  the 
Iteesian  troops  during  the  war,  and  entered  New  England  about  1787, 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  year.  Blasts  also,  sometimes 
attack  the  wheat  and  rye,  when  their  vegetation  is  too  rapid.  The 
«inker-worm  first  appeared  in  1666„  and  has  continued  to  the  preaeat 
time.  The  apple  trees  are  principally  exposed  to  their  ravages.  These 
insects,  with  the  caterpillars,  will,  if  not  guarded  ag^st  by  the  fahnoTi 
stnp  an  orohatd  as  completely  of  its  foliage,  As  if  it  had  been  laid  waste 
by  fye.    Fortunately,  they  remain  only  a  few  weeks  in  a  season. 

11.  Sctnery.  The  whole  surface  of  New  England  is  checkered  with 
ctUtivation,  except  the.  northern  parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
There  are  many  beautiful  vfflages  m  the  countiy,  but  the  farmhouses 
are  generally  scattered  along  the  roads.  The  most  pleasing  of  all  rural 
scenes,  and  that  of  the  most  frequent  occui^nce,  is  eomposed  bf  a 
farmhouse,  shaded  with  two  or  three  spreading  elms ;  kurge  bams ;  an 
extensive  orchard ;  one  ot  two  fields  of  maize>  beautiful  in  all  its 
changes ;  a  small  brook,  with  a  green  meadow,  and  ii  patch  <jf  wood-^ 
land  that  supplies  the  farmer  with  hid  fuel.  In  travelling  thtough  the 
six  states,  cultivation  may  be  wimeseed  in  all  its  different  stages,  from 
the  log  hut  of  the  new  settler  in  the  midst  of  &e  forest,  to  the  farms  of 
the  older  districts  that  have  been  cultivated  for  two  centuries. 

12.  Inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of  English  ori- 
gin, and,  as  there  are  few  emigrants,  either  fi^m  other  states,  or  fhjm 
foreign  countries,  are  mostly  natives  of  the  soil.  They  retiiin  more 
traits  of  the  English  character,  than  the  inhabitants  bf  other  parts  of  the 
union,  though  much  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  local  condi- 
lion  and  their  institutions.  There  are  about  20,000  colored  persons,— 
blacks  and  mulattoes,  in  New  England,  and  a  few  hundred  of  the  abo- 
rigines are  still  to  be  found  in.  Alit'me  and  Massachusetts.  The  New 
Englanders  are  hardy  and  robust^  generally  of  fiiir  complexion,  and 
taller  and  more  slender  than  their  English  Methren. 

13.  Education.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States,- are  the  means  af- 
forded for  what  would  be  considered  in  Europe  a  finished 'education. 
But  in  New  England  much  attention  ha&  been  paid  to  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  institutions  for  the  eduduion  of  the  young,  and  to  tihe 

fineral  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people.  The  New 
ngland  system  of  free  schools  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  ' 
of  mat  section  of  die  union.  The  priincipal  on  which  this  system  is 
founded,  is,  that  elementary  education  should  be  so  free  as  to  exclude 
none  from  its  benefits,  and  the  sKshools  so  numerous  as  to  be  witliin  the 
reach  of  all ;  at  the  same  time  that  their  mana^ment  ^ould  be  princi- 
pally left  to  the  people  themselves  in  small  districts,  so  as  to  excite  a 
general  interest  in  them.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  these  schools  is 
on  property,  so  that  the  poor  are  not  too  heavily  burdened  with  it ; ' 
every  mdividual  in  the  community  may  not  only  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  may  become  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  in  many  cases,  with  the  principles  of  natural  science,  arid  the 
4  c 
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learned  ]aiigiwgee»  ^vnthout  any  fee  for  tuition.  To  this  system  of  free 
schools  New^^Iand  has  heen  indebted  for  some  of  her  most  disdn-. 
guishedmen.  The  higher  branches  of  education  are  pursued  in  the 
academies  and  colleges,  which,  though  not  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, frequently  luive  funds,  which  are  devoted  to  assist  indigent 
schcdars  of  merit  in  completing  their  education.  There  are  also  theo- 
logical, medical  and  law  scho^  in  which  courses  of  professional  stu- 
dies may  be  puiisued  with  advantage.  There  are  in  New  England 
about  12,000  me  schools,  beside  a  great  number  of  private  schools,  190 
academies,  twelve  coUeses,  eight  medical  schools,  five  theological 
schools,  and  three  law  schools. 

14.  Kdigion,  The  founders  of  the  New  Eng:1and  coLonies  were 
Eng^h  Puritans,  whose  distinctive  traits  were  their  religious  zeal^  ar- 
dent pie^,  and  rigid  morality.  The  influences  of  this  origin  are  still 
strongly  marked  m  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  states,  in  their, 
fondness  for  religious  instruction,  and  their  respect  for  religious  institu- 
tions. Nowhere  are  the  solemnities  of  public  worship  more  scrupu- 
lously observed ;  or  religious  meetings  more  frequently  held,  or  more 
generally  attended.  On  Sunday  a  rifforous  abstinenceirom  amusements 
or  unnecessary  labor  is  nuuntainea,  the  whole  day  being  devoted  to 
religious  services.  In  regard  to  church  discipline,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  is  attached  to  the  Indefiendent  or  Congre^tional  form,  but 
the  Episcopalians  are  numerous.  In  respect  of  doctrine,  the  Calvinists 
are  the  most  numerous,  but  the  anti-calvmistic  sects  are  increasing. 

15.  Manners,  Cushms  and  InMuHons.  Originally  setded  by  the 
same  sort  of  people,  and  forming  in  many  respects  a  distinct  geograph- 
ieal  region.  New  England  presents  the  picture  of  a  distinct  natiooial 
character,  in  the  manners,  institutions,  opinions,  feelings  and  habits  of 
its  population.  A  severe  climate  and  a  niggard  soil  have  tended  to 
render  the  Yankee,  as  the  New  En^lander  is  contemptuously  termed 
in  other  parts  of  the  countrv,  industnous,  frugal,  provioent,  and  hardy ; 
a  long  luie  of  sea  coast,  with  excellent  harbors,  though  ofien  dangerous 
of  navigation,  have  tempted  him  to  the  ocean  and  made  him  an  enter- 
prising, daring  and  skimil  sailor  and  merchant,  seeking  in  the  de^tlis 
of  the  aea  or  in  foreign  regions  the  wealth  which  his  native  hills  deny 
him.  The  severe  rdigious  character  of  tho  Puritans,  who  founded  the 
New  England  colonies,  has  been  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and 
their  love  of  learning,  which  was  indeed  only  one  form  of  their  reli- 
gious zeal,  led  to  the  establishment  of  inistitutions  for  education,  which 
have  been  fondly  cherished  to  the  present  time.  The  system  of  free 
common  schools,  by  which  elementary  education  is  carried  to  every 
dodr,  is  peculiarly  of  New  Enffland  origin.  The  Congregational  form 
of  church  discipline,  in  which  each  religious  society  forms  an  inde- 
pendent conununity,  managing  its  own  concerns  by  the  popular  voices 
and  the  division  of  the  country  into  little  municipahties,  called  towns, 
in  which  the  people  also  act  directly  upon  all  local  affairs,  tend  to 
nourish  a  stronff  democratic  spirit,  which  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  general  equality  of  fortunes,  and  the  free  tenure  of  the  soil.  The 
New  Englanders  may  be,  therefore,  characterised  as  eminently  a  mo- 
ral, reliffious,  inventive  and  intelligent  people.  They  are  often  charged 
with  coldness,  and  selfishness,  wi3i  an  excessive  and  somewhat  suspi- 
cious caution  and  reserve,  vrith  too  much  love  of  gain,  too  great  a  pK>- 
pensity  to  overreach  those  with  whom  they  have  dealings,  and  too 
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finfegeneroaty  of  spirit.  Yet  their  liberd  paMnage  and  Mqppoit  «f«B 
humane,  eharitable^  Ikenty  and  religious  imtitiitianB,  ought  to  leaeue 
them  firom  a  part  of  these  charges. 


Vlll.     NEW  YORK. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Eicteni,  New  York  is  bounded  N.  hy  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  river  St  Lawrence,  which  separate  it  fiom  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  by  Lower  Canada ;  £.  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut ;  S.  by  New  Jei-sey  and  Penn^lvania,  and  W.  by  Pennsylvania, 
Lake  Erie  and  the  river  Niagara.  It  lies  between  7SP  and  79°  SS'  W. 
Lon.  and  between  40°  30"  and  45°  N.  LaL  Its  matest  breadth  from 
north  to  south  is  310  miles;  its  greatest  lengm,  exclusive  of  Long 
Island,  316  miles :  its  area  46,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Blue  Ridee  or  great  Eastern  chain  of  the 
Alleghanies  enters  this  state  from  New  Jersey  and  Penn^lvania.  The 
New  Jersey  branch  crosses  the  Hudson  near  West  Point,  forming 
what  are  called  the  Highlands,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
from  those  of  the  Connecticut.  The  Pennsylvania  branch  bounds  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  on  the  west,  under  the  name  of  the  Catakill 
motmtains,  and,  crossing  the  Mohawk,  form  sseveral  parallel  ridges  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  of  no  great  elevation,  but  dividing  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  from  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  hiehest  summit  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  is  Round 
Top,  which  is  3,804  fe^t  high.  The  Pine  Orchard  near  Catakill  is  much 
visited  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  emlwaces  a  view  of  about  70 
miles,  including  the  Hudson,  and  the  distant  peaks  of  die  Green  Moun- 
tains. The  highest  summit  of  the  northeastern  ridges  does  not  exceed 
3,700  feet.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Erie,  is  an  elevated  table-land,  about  ^000  feet  in  height,  from  which 
descend  the  Alleghany,  Genesee,  and  Susquehannah  rivers,  terminating 
respectively  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawi-ence.  Another  table  land  extends  fiom  the  Catakill  moun- 
tains to  lake  Seneca,  along  the  Mohawk,  and  divides  its  waters,  from 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Susquehannah. 

3.  VaUevs.  The  long,  narrow  valley  wluch  contains  the  river  Hud- 
son and  lake  Champlain,  is  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  depth  below  the  surrounding  countiy,  and  va* 
ries  in  width  from  40  miles,  to  the  mere  breadth  of  me  river.  Stretch-^ 
ing  westward  towards  lake  Ontario,  is  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  toad 
Oneida  lake,  which  is  also  narrow  and  bordered  by  elevated  land. 

4.  Mivers.  The  Hudson  rises  in  the  nordiem  part  of  the  state,  and, 
pursuing  a  southerly  course,  enters  the  sea  below  New  York.  The 
tide  flows  up  to  Troy  166  miles ;  and  the  river  is  navieaUe  to  Hudson, ' 
130  miles,  for  ships,  and  to  Troy  for  sk>op8.  Its  whole  length  is  394 
miles.  It  is  the  only  Atlantic  river  in  the  country,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  not  closed  by  the  passage  through  the  AUeghany  ndge,  and 
it  i^  nowhere  elevated  more  than  150  feet  above  tide  water.  Above 
Troy  it  receives  its  principal  tributary,  the  Mohawk,  whose  sourees  lie 
near  the  great  lakes,  and  which  has  a  course  of  about  135  miles,  with  a 
descent  of  367  feet 

The  Genesee  rises  on  the  table  land,  on  the  northern  border  of  Peon- 
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sylvania,  and  runs  nordi^  acroas  the  western  part  of  New  York,  inlo 
Lake  Ontario.  At  Rochester^  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  falls  of  96 
feet,  and  at  Carthage,  just  below  Rochester,  fiills  of  75  feet.  Above 
these  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  70  miles  to  Nunda,  where 
there  are  two  falls  of  60  and  90  feet  The  St  Lawrence,  which  wariies 
a  part  of  the  northern  boundar}',  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Canada^  The  Alleghany,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah,  which  rise  in 
New  York,  will  be  more  appropriately  described  in  the  accounts  of 
Penni^lvania  and  the  Middle  State& 

5.  LakM,  An  account  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  whose  waters 
bathe  the  northwestern  borders  of  the  state,  will  be  found  in  the  general 
view  of  Nortli  America.  Lake  Champlain,  which  liep  pardy  in  New 
York  has  been  described  La  Vermont.  On  the  table  land  akeady 
n^eii^oned,  a  few  n^iles  from  Lake  £rie»  is  Lake  Chatauque,  about 
1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  725  above  that  of  Lake  Erie. 
It  is  18  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  3  wide,  and  d^harges  its  waters 
through  the  river  Alleghany,  thus  affording  boat  navigation  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  state  are  lakes  Canandaigua, 
Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Ovirasco,  Skeneateles,  Onondaga  and  Onei- 
da, a  cluster  of  small  lakes  whose  wafers  are  carried  into  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  river  Oswego.  None  of  them  is  more  than  from  2  to  4  miles  in 
width,  but  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  are  respectively  38  and  35  mil» 
k>Q^.  The  latter  never  frvezee,  probably  on  account  of  the  deptli  of  its 
basm. 

Lake  Gooi^,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  is  about  33  miles  long, 
by  2  wide,  and  empties  its  waters  into  Lake  Champlain,  by  an  outlet  3 
miles  in  length,  with  a  descent  of  about  160  feet.  Its  waters  are  clear 
and  pure,  and  its  bosom  is  adorned  with  upwards  of  30Q  islands.  Sur- 
rounded with  lofly  mountains,  some  rising  boldly  from  its  shores,  and 
others  occupying  a  distant  hack-ground,  overhung  in  naany  places  with  a 
thick,  dark  for^  whiph.  contrasts  strongly  with  its  pure,  bright  waters, 
and  infinitely  diversified  with  retreating  bays,  projecting  headlands,  and 
rocky,  or  fertile  and  well  wooded  islands,  L^ke  George  ofifers  great 
attractions  to  the  lovers  of  nature.  The  greatest  depdi  of  the  lake, 
which  abounds  in  trout,  bass  and  perch,  is  60  fathoms. 

6.  Islands,  Long  Island  projects  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite 
the  southern  shore  of  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  Its  avera^ 
breadth  is  10  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  20.  A  rocky  ridge,  called  its 
spine,  extends  lengthwise  nearly  through  it,  and  at  the  western  end 
forms  the  Brooklyn  heights.  South  of  the  ridee  the  kind  is  level  and 
sandy ;  on  the  north  it  is  more  uneven.  The  island  abounds  with  wild 
fowl  and  game,  and  its  waters  with  fish.  In  the  western  part  are  some 
fine  orchfmis,  and  the  Newtown  pippins  are  much  celebrated. . 

Staten  Island,  a&  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbor,  is  separated  from 
Long  Islat^d  by  the  Narrows.  It  is  15  miles  long  axid  8  broad.  Man- 
hattan or  New  York  Islaqd,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  15  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth,  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  contains  the 
city  of  New  York,  * 

7.  Bays  and  Harbors,  The  aeacoast  of  New  York  is  nearly  all  com- 
prised in  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  which  contains  a  few  harbors 
and  inlets,  but  none  that  is  much  fi*equented  by  shipping.  The  bay 
or  harbor  of  New  York  is  very  safo  and.  capacious;  its  boundaries 
lo^ward  the  sea  are  Long  Island  ai\d  Staten  Island ;  it  extends  9  miles 
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Mow  die  eltj,  and  i»fitM»  a  mile  and  a  half'to  5  miles  broad';:  ft  coq- 
tains  several  small  islands  on  which  ase  fortificatioDs.  The  Hudson 
cnteiB  this  bay  ftom  the  N.  The  East  River,.or  channel  between  New 
York  Island  and  Long  Island,  communicates^  wifck  Long  Island  Sound 
en  the  E.  The  KiU^  a  strait  between  Staten  Idimd  aod  the  Jeis^ 
shore,  communicate  witb  Newark  Bay  and  the-  River  Rantan  on  the  Wi;. 
and  the  Narrows  open  into  the  Atlantic  toward  the  S.  At  low  wates, 
the  entiance  by  the Jiarrows,  is  somewhat  difficult  fi>c  lar|^  ships,  and 
the  enttvnee  fiom  the  Sound  .is  obstructed-  by  the  rocky  stnui  of  HeB 
Gate.*  There  are  several  faarbms  on  Lake  Ontarioythe  most  noted 
of  which  is  fihckett's  Harbor  toward  the  east  end  of  the  lake ;  k  is  deep^^ 
jmd  sa^  and  was  an  important  naval  station  during  the  war  of  Idl^L 

•8.  CUmaie^  As  this  state  embraces  a  wide  extent  of  t«ritoipr,stretch'- 
ing  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to  die  Adantic,  k  nuisfr  of  necessity  exhibit  , 
considerable  divernties  of  dimate^  A  district  of  level  country,  around . 
New  York,  aflows  the  sea  air  to  penetrate  ftr  inia&d^  Along  the  Hud- 
son ^B^  up'Sathe  Highfends,  the  climate  is  litde  di^rentfrom  that  of 
the  seaooast;.  bat  beyond  the  mountains,  the  mifclr  and  damp  ^  winds 
^rom  &e  sea  do. aot  penetrate*  Below  the  Highland^the  prevailing 
winds  are  southerly  tbroughidie  summer,  the  weather  is  variable,,  and 
the  >changes  of  tempeniitare,.eoyerBed  by  the  winds,  frequent  and  sudr- 
den.  -Itie  humidity  <^thoau-fthu8.i»ought(iafriNn  the  sea,  produces 
frequent  fbowexs  in  tbe^nnddie  and  eastern  region^  of^  the  state.  After 
two  or  three  4mfs  o£  suhiy  weather,  with  Hhe  wind  from,  the  souths  the 
clouds  gather  ffomd  the  Catakift  mountains^  and  fall  upon  tlie  oountiy 
tnthmiderguste^  to  this  prc>cess:die  southerly  part  of  the  state  ia  int 
dd)ted  for  Sn  its  supplies «f  rain  duringsummer.  In  wintei^ cpriagand 
«autnihn,  the  rain  and -snow  oome  in^a^great-  oieasan  fi^m  thft'S.  £•  t»r  - 
isenreen  E.  and  N-  Im  the  soilhem  parts neartfae-Bt*  Lawreafce  and< 
Lake  'Ohamplam,  the  weatherds  less vsrisable,  and  the  wntten  an  long 
and  severe,  widi  a  clear'  and  settled  sky%  In  the  western  9ait8,,&eia 
theCatskiU  moimtains  <o  Lake  fine,  soudiTvestei^  winds  pnBvnil  ia  a 
great  proportion  throughout  the  year;  easterly  vilads  are  needy.  un«- 
knowB.  The  tbcnaMmetric  range  is  frnn;33?  below  toJUM  above  zero,, 
or  137d<!gree8..  " 

^.  S&iL  This  extenavo  state  ^xlTdiiis  every  variety  tofsetll:  In  the- 
level  country  ioftdie  northern  part,  en  the  E.  of  Late  Ontario,and  along 
die  St  Lawrenoe,  the  sod  is  a  warm,  ^andy  loaai»  and  constitutes  a 
krgetract^f  the  best  land  for  omoulture^  At»und  Lite  Champlaini^ 
there  is  an  essenaive  district  or^chgreycoiL  The  aUaivial  flate«ef  the 
Mohawk  valley  are  bighly  fertile.  The  oth^^aarts  ftf-rthis-vaUeylMwo 
a  stiff  loam  as  &r  W.  as  the  Catskill  cnountains  extend ;  :l»esmid  whid» 
the  soS  partakes  more  of  die  dlaracter^^  (the  wwiStertt  region^  Inibia 
4aBtxegion^ebai»aTe  roeky  and  precipitons^and  the  valleys  connst  oil 
l>Iack,  vegetd>le  mould.  The  deaeeee  Aacts  in  the  westem^part  oftbe 
stetebave  longlieen  celebrmed  fiM* -their  feitflily^  W«.o£  Albany  are 
eactensive  sai^y  plams  interspersed  with  marshes,  which  are  xadier  eold« 
From  thoHighlanchr  N.  to  die  Mohawk  4be  soil  isdry  and  wam^beii^ 
in  general  eidher  a  gravell^or  sandy  ioom.  &  oS^ko  Hudson^in  diah 
region,  are  rich  rfhiwltraots.  Belbw  die  Higbfand*,,lhe  soil  is  winci^ 
pAy  dry  and  warm.  "Ifee  W,  end  «f  Long  Island  is  fertileand  weM 
eumvatedv    In  the  eastern  parts  are  sandy,  barren  plains. 

«^  edTuption  of  Berlt  Gatt,  the  Dntch  &x  wWr^pyot 
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10.  VtgdMe  ProduaioM.  The  mountaiDoiiaregitNM  ^fodiiee  i 
of  tKe  evefgreen  trees  of  North  America:  the  western  part »  princqpattjr 
wooded  with  deciduous  trees  of  the  loftiest  growth ;  in  the  eastern  parts 
the  trees  are  in  general  deciduous,  hut  less  lofty. 

11.  Mnand  ProdwUfma,  Gypsum  is  found  in  its  Tarious  forms, 
particularly  in  the  cent^d  region  to  the  east  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  is 
extensively  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.  An  impure  lime-stone, 
whidi  funiishes  an  excellent  water^ement,  aboi)nds  m  the  niMrthem 
and  western  parts  of  die  state.  Marble  is  obtained  in  largeipiantities 
from  the  quairies  of  Sing  3ing  for  architectural  purposes.  Con  o|«  is 
abundant  m  the  Highbm&  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  die  counties  west  of 
Lake  Ch^mplain.  Traces  of  other  metaliB,  as.  lead,,  silver,  zinc,  &c., 
have  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Petroleum  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  western  piut  of  the  state,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
ofSeneca  or  Genesee  oil.  . 

13.  Mtneral  Springa.  The  Ballston  and  Saratoga  sprinjgB  are  the 
most  noted  ia  the  United  Statesi  They  are  about  6  miles  distmt  from 
each  other.  The  waters  of  the  for6ier  are  chalybeate^  of  the  latter 
chiefly  saline ;  their  properties  are  cathartic  and  tonic.  The  New  Leb- 
anon springs  are  thermit  waters^  imving  a  temperature  of  73^ ;  they  are 
usefiil  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  are  much  resorted  to  for  bathkig.  The 
Onondi^  salt  springs,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  yield  a  bushel  of  salt  to  45  gallons  of  water.  The  lake  though 
surrounded  by  brine  springs  is  perfectly  fresh.  In  the  western  parts  of 
th^  stale  diere  are  buniinff  springs,  charged  vvith  caiburetted  hydroi^ 
or  inflammable  gas,  which,  on  the  application  of  flre,  bums  with  a 
steady  flalne. 

13.  JhJEb.  New  Yoik  contains  a  great  number  of  beautiful  cascades. 
Rochester  FaUs  in  the  Genesee  have  a  descent  of  96  foet^  in  the  town- 
ship of  Ithaca,  Fall  Creek  descends  438  feet  within  the  space  of  one  mile, 
forming  several  cataracts,  at  one  of  which  the  whole  sheet  of  water  is 
poured  over  a  rock  11,6  feet  in  h^ht,  and  the  banks  above  have  an 
elevation  of  100  feet  At  Gohoes  Falls,  the  Mohawk  is  precipitated  in 
one  sheet  over  a  broken  rock,  6S  fe^Bt  in  height ;  the  banks  of  the  riv^ 
are  formed  of  precipitous  walls  of  rock  140  feet  hi^h ;  at  Little  Fal^ 
some  miles  above,,  the  rwer  passes  through  a  Assure  m  the  rocks,  which 
rise  on  eaeh  side  509  feet  above  its  boeom^  Trenton  Falls  on  West 
Canada  creek,  a  tributary  of  ^e  Mohawk,  are  much  admired  for  their 
picturesque  scenery.  For  the  distance  of  several  miles  diere  is  a  sue- 
cessimi  of  rapids  and  cataracts^  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  frequently 
nam>Wed>y  rocl^  precipices,  and  overhung  vnth  trees,  while  its  banks 
in  some  places  rise  perpendiculariy  to  the  height  of  140  feet«  At 
Glenn's  FaUs,  18  miles  mnn  Saratogpat,  the  Hudson  flows  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks  into  a  deep  basin  below,  vnth  a  descent  of  37  feet  Niagara 
Falls  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Canada, 

14.  Jbce  oftKe  eauf^.  The  state  may  be  most  correedy  described 
as  an  elevated  tract  with  indentations-m  various  places  below  the  gen- 
eral level,  forming  the  basins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  eastern  part 
is  mountainous,  me  western  more  level,  but  somewhat  broken  along 
the  Pennsylvania  border.  The  Ridge  Road  Or  Alluvial  Way  is  a  re- 
maikable  elevation,  extending  fix>m  Lewistown  on  the  riv^  Niagara,  to 
Rochester  on  the  Genesee,  at  the  distance  of  from  6  to  10  inflea  from 
Lake  Ontario*    It  is  30  foet  in  height  above  the  sunoundkng  country, 
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MO  £wt  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  76  milee  in  length,  and  from  50  to 
100  feet  broad.  It  is  composed  of  common  beach  sand  and  smooth 
gravel,  intermixed  with  snmll  shells,  and  forms  an  excellent  road. 

15.  Divisums.  New  York  is  divided  into  56  counties,*  which  are 
siAdivided  into  8  cities,  and  775  towns.  There  are  102  incorporated 
villages,  many  of  which  have  names  difierinc  fix>m  the  townsnipa  in 
which  they  are  situated.  Population  in  1830,  1,918,608,  of  which 
44^0  were  &ee  blacks,  and  75  slaves. 

16.  CanaU.  This  state  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  works, 
coiurtructed  ibr  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  great  central  basin  of  the 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  vnth  the  Atkmtic.  The  two  principal 
canals  are  the  Erie  Canal,  extending  fi-cHn  Bufblo  on  Lake  Erie,  to 
Albany  on  the  Hudson,  963  milee^  and  Champlain  canal,  extending 
from  Whitehall  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  Albany  72  miles.  The  Erie 
Canal  has  84  locks  built  of  stone,  each  90  fret  long,  and  15  wide,  with 
a  total  rise  and  fall  of  698  feet,  Imd  18  aqueducts  one  of  whioh  crosses 
the  river  Genesee,  and  3  the  Moha^vk ;  width  at  top  40  feet,  at  bottom 
28  feet,  depth  4  feet  The  Champlain  canal  has  21  locks,  with  a  rise 
and  feU  or  188  feet  As  branches  of  this  great  work,  there  have  been 
constructed  several  other  canals,  pervading  almost  every  pint  of  the 
slate:  Oswego  canal,  extending  38  miles  from  Salina  to  Oswego,  con- 
nects Lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
extending  from  Geneva  to  Montezuma  on  the  Erie  canal,  20  miles, 
continues  the  water  communication  to  Seneca  lake,  and,  by  a  lateral 
branch  to  East  Cayuga  village,  to  Cayuga  lake.  From  the  headwaters 
of  Seneca  lake,  Chemung  canal  extends  to  Elmira  on  the  Chemung  or 
Tioga  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  31  miles,  while  the  Crooked  I^e 
canalconnectsthe  waters  of  Smeca  lake  with  those  of  Crooked  lake; 
laigth  6i  miles.  Beside  these  works,  two  great  northern  and  southern 
Inranches  are  constructing,  designed  to  connect  the  Susquehannah  and 
Lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal,  in  Oneida  county ;  the  former,  or 
Chenango  canal,  extending  fr<nn  Utica  to  Binghampton  on  the  Susque- 
hanradi,  will  be  92  miles  in  length,  the  latter,  reaching  from  Rome  to 
Black  Kiver,  with  an  improvement  of  40  miles  river  navigation  to  Car- 

.  thage,  wiU  have  a  total  length  of  76  miles.  These  canaJs  have  been 
constructed  by  the  state,  and  make  an  aggregate  of  530  miles  of  canal 
navigation,  effected  at  the  expense  of  about  $12,000^000.  Annual 
amount  of  tolls  f  1,000,000. 

The  principal  work  constructed  by  a  private  conraany,  is  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal,  ettendiug  108  miles,  from  Roundout  cre^,  in 
Ulster  county,  3  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Hudson,  to  Hmiesdale 
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on  the  LftdAiwMii  in  P^niuQrlvania*  This  caaal  is  intended  to  open  » 
oonununication  -with  the  coal  mines  in  that  region,  and  a  rail  road  has 
been  consnucted  from  Honesdale  to  the  mines  at  Garbondaie,  17  miles 
in  length. 

17.  RboI  Roads,  Mohawk  and  Hudson  .rail  road  extends  fiom  Al- 
banv  to  Schenectady,  affording  communication  between  the  tide  water 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Erie  canal,.  16  miles.  The  Saratoga  and  Sche^ 
nectady  rail  road,  20  miles  in  lec^h,  is  &  continuation  of  the  former, 
and  thus  unites  Saratoga  and  Bellston  with  the  line  of  steam  mfvisation 
on  the  Hudson*  The  Catskill  and  Conajoharie  rail  road,  75  nmes  in 
length,  the  Ithaca  and  Oswego  rail  road,  29  miles  in  Imgth  are  in 
p»grm;  an  inspection  of  the  map  will  indicate  their  routes.  The^ 
Hanaem  rail  road,,  extends  from  the  river  Harkem  to  New  York  city, 
5  miles.  Rochester  jail  road  connects  Rochester  with  the  head-  of 
navigation  fbr  lake  vessels  ia>  the  Genesee..  Among  the  ntimerous 
woxSb  of  this  nature  which  have  beed  projected,  the  New  York  and' 
Erie  raU  road,  to  extend  from  the  city  of  New  Yoik  through  the  south- 
ern counties  to  Lake  Erie,  400  miles,  and  the  New  York  and  Albany 
rail  road,  on  the  eastern  side  o£  the  Hudaoii,  160  mUes,  are  the  prin- 
cipal.  . 

1&  Towns.  The  city  of  New  York,  is  the  largest  in  America,  and' 
the  most  impc»tani  in  respect  to  wealth,  population  and  commeree.  It- 
is  situated  at  the  junctionof  the-Hudson  and'*  East  Rivers,  on  the  south" 
era  end  of  Manhattan  island,  16  miles  from  the  Adanttc  Ocean  v— 326 
miles:  N.  E.  of  WashingtcMi;  90  N.  E.  of  Bbjijadelpfaia.  Lat.  40°  ^ 
N. ;  Lon.  74"^  W.  New  Yoik  Baji  Ibrms  one  of  the  finest  harbois  in- 
the  world,  being  easy  of  access,  protected  from  storms,  deep  enough  to 
admit  the  largest  ships,  and  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  vessels  at- 
once.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  which  poinesses  greater  ad^nn- 
tages  of  situation  for  commeree  both  foreign  andinternal.  Its  vast  line 
of  canals,  stretching  back  in  ail.  directions,  have  increased  its  natural 
advantages,  and  rendered  it  the  great  mart  where  the  merchant  .and  the  . 
trader>ean.}irecure  or  dispose  of  all  articles  of  merchandise.-  *  Its^beiii^ 
'ties  of  eemnmnieation  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  render  it  the  great 
thoroughfin-e  of  the  country.    . 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  slopes  gradually  down  on  each 
side  to.tne  North  and  East  Rivers,  and  the  appearance  on  approaching 
it  fit>m  the  sea  is  very  fine.  In  the  older  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  die  greaterjpait  is  well  laid  out,  with  mors 
regard  to  beauty  and  convenieni^.  Broadway,  the  principal  street,  is 
80  ieet  wide,  and  S  miles  in  length,  traversing  the  whole  cky  fit>m  north' 
to  south.  The  Battery  is  a  pleasani  public  wAlk,  on  the  slu)re  of  the 
bay,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  theiiaibor,and  of  the  opposite 
or  Jersey  shore.  The  Park  in-  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  triangular 
enclosure  of  11  acres,  and  tfiere  are  several  other  squares.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  City- Hall,  a  handsome  marble  edifice,  216 
feet  by  105,  the  Exchange,,  the  Cathedral,  upwards  of  130  churches, 
^^.  At  Bellevue  on  East  River  are  the  alms-house,  an  hospital  and  a 
penitentiary.  The  new  penitentiary  is  on  Blackweirs  island  in  the 
same  river.  The  New  York  Hospital-  is  a  well  regulated  institution 
with  a  libraiy  of  3,000  volumes.  Among  the  literary  and  scientific 
itistitutions  are  Columbia  College,  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Nifttional  Academy  of  Design,. &c*    The 
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Society  Library  contains  upwards  of  ^,000  volutnos,  and  the  Historical 
Society  has  a  library  of  10^000  volumes.  The  charitable  societies  in 
New  York  ere  numiarous  and  well  supported.  The  American  Bible 
Society  issued  115,000  Bibles  during  the  year  1832;  the  Tract  Society 
published  5,47 1,750  tracte ;  the  Home  Missionary  Socie^  supported  560 
missio|iaries,  and  the  Education  Society  giive  aid  to  673  young  men. 

The  foreign  and  internal  cotnmerce  of  the  city  are  both  extensive. 
During  the  year  1831  there  ai-rived  fixim  foreign  ports  IfiSA.  vessels, 
and^e  annual  value  of  the  imports  amouuts  to  $  50,000,000,  and  that 
of  exports,  to  $  25,000,000.  Amount  of  shipping,  286,000  tons.  The 
produce  of  tbe  interior  of  tlie  state,  and  much  of  that  of  the  western 
states,  is  brought  to  the  New  York  market,  and  gives  rise  to  a  series  of 
eztensi  ve  commercial  operations.  In  1831  up wanis  of  3,000,000  bushels 
o€  grain  were  inspected  here,  of  the  value  of  $  2,300,000.  There  are 
above  20  banks  and  40  insurance  ofl^ces  in  the  city.  64  newspapers 
are  published  here,  of  which  13  are  daily  papers.  Population  of  the 
city  in  1830,  202,589. 

The  city  Y)f  Brooklyn,  on  the  Long  Island  shore  of  East  River,. has  a 
poptdatioa  of  15,000  souls,  and  contains  a  United  States  navy  yiurd.  A 
few  miles  east  of  the  town,  the  British  gained  a  victory  over  the  Amerir 
can  forces  in  1776..    Brooklyn  contains  seven  churches. 

Albany,  tlie  capital,,  and  the  second  city  in  the  state  for  population 
and  trade,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  144  miles  north 
of  New  York.  Its  wealth  and  commerce  have  i)een  greatly  increased 
by  the  operation  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  w^icb  unite  near 
the  city,  and  its  situation  renders  it  a  great  thoroughfare  for  travellers 
on  the  northern  tour.  It  contains  several  handsome  public  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  Capitol,  a  stone  edifice,  standing  on  a  fine  square 
at  the  head  of  State  street,  220  feet  above  the  river ;  the  City  Hul,  of 
white  marble,  and  the  Academy,  of  freestone,  both  on  the  same  square ; 
here  are  also  14  churches,  several  banks,  a  theatre,  museum,  arsenal, 
&e.  A  rail  road  has  been  completed  fi*om  Albany  to  Saratoga.  Pop- 
ulation of  the  city,  24,238. 

The  city  of  Troy,  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  6  miles  above 
Albany,  is  built  on  a  handsome  plain,  extending  from  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  one  mile  distant.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
has  an  air  of  great  neatness,  many  of  the  streets  being  adorned  with 
fine  trees.  It  contain^  tbe  county  buildings,  9  churches,  and  3  banks  f 
the  Troy  female  Seminary,  and  the  Rensselaer  school  for  the  practical 
-  instruction  of  young  men,  are  institutions  of  high  reputation.  Th^ 
bills  in  the  rear.fumi$h  an  extensive  wver  power  for  mills,,  and  the 
manufactures  are.importtot.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Troy  fot  sloops 
and  lai^  steamboats,  and  its  communication  with  the  Eric  and  Cham-> 
plain  canals  contributes  to  render  its  ti^de  flourishing.  Population  of 
the  city,  11,405. 

Hudson,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
117  miles  north  of  New  York.  Tiie  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  f<Hr 
ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  trade  of  Hudson,  as  well  as  its  manu- 
fiictures,  is^increasing.  Its  inhabitants  have  lately  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  prettily  situated,  and  its  neigh- 
borhood affords,  some  fine  prospects.    Population,  5,395. 

Schenectady^  also  a  city,  is  rendered  important  by  its  situation  on  the 
Erie  «ana],  and  the  rail  roads  leading  to  Albany  and  Saratoga.    On 
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account  of  the  circuitous  route  of  the  canal,  and  the  numerous  locks 
below  this  place,  much  of  the  navigation  stops  at  Schenectady.,  -llie 
Motiawk,  which  flows  by  the  ci^  on  the  north,  is  here  crossed  by  a 
Imdge ;  here  is  Union  College.    Population,  4,258. 

Poughkeepsie,  with  7yS^  inhabitants,  and  Newbur^,  with  a  popula- 
tion 010^^4,  both  on  the  Hudson,  are  places  of  considerable  tnule^  and 
Oatskill,  4,861,  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its  fine  scenery.  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  Crown  Point,  on  I^ke  Champlain,  contain  the  remains  of. 
old  rorts,  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  the  colonies. 

Plattsburgh,  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  victory,  gained  over  the  British  land 
and  naval  forces.  Sept  11, 1814,  by  the  American  forces  under  €ren. 
Macomb  and  Commodore  Macdonough.    Population,  4,913. 

Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  a  good 
harbor.  Sackett's  Harbor  was  an  important  naval  station  during  the 
late  war,  and  there  are  some  militaiy  works  here. 

Auburn,  with  4,468  inhabitants,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  lake^  con- 
tains a  state  prison,  the  walls  of  which  enclose  5  acres,  with  water  power 
to  carry  the  machinerv  of  the  prison.  There  is  another  state  prison  at 
Sing  Sing,  on  the  Httdson,  a  few  miles  fix)m  New  York,  containing  1,000 
cells  for  convicts,  who  are  employed  in  working  the  marble  quarries  near 
the  prison.  In  both  (^  these  prisons,  the  convicts  are  compelled  to  work 
together  in  silence  during  the  day,  but  are  shut  up  in  separate  cells  or 
dormitories  by  night 

If  we  now  direct  our  attention  up  the  valley  of  the  Mehawk,  along 
the  line  of  the  great  canal,  we  find  a  number  of  cities  and  villages^ 
which  have  ^wn  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness,  as  if  by  enchant-- 
ment  Utica,  Rome,  Safina,  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport 
and  Bufi^o  are  the  principal. 

The  city  of  Utica  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  at  the  pomt 
v^here  the  Erie  canal,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  great  western  road  meet, 
on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.  In  1794,  the  spot  contained  only  4  or 
5  loff  houses ;  the  city  now  (1833)  has  a  population  of  upwards  of 
10,000, 3  banks,  13  churches,  an  academy,  a  city  library,  with  extensive 
manufactures,  and  a  flourishing  trade.  Nine  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here,  and  116  regular  stage-coaches,  and  28  packet-boats 
leave  the  place  weekly.  The  city  is  regulariy  laid  out  and  well  built, 
and  sunx)unded  by  ^  fertile  and  picturesque  country.^  The  valley  of 
the  Saquoit,  in  which  it  lies,  has  a  populaticm  of  30,000  souls  on  a  terri- 
tory of  10  miles  square,  comprising  7  villages  with  11  cotton  manufe.c^ 
tories,  12  saw  miUs^  8  gristmills,  bleacheries,  machine  shops,  woolleiT 
manufactories,  &c.,  one  college  (Hamilton),  4  academies,  upwards  of 
100  conmion  schools,  and  6  higher  seminaries  of  education.  The 
charter  of  the  city  is  deserving  ofnotice,  from  its  prohibiting  the  licens- 
ing of  shops  for  retailing  ardent  spirits. 

Rome,  at  the  head  (3*  boat  navigation  on  the  Mohawk,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  waters  of  the-  Erie  canal  with  those  of  Lake  Ontario, 
has  a  population  of  4,360.  Here  is  a  United  States  arsenal.  Geneva, 
in  the  township  of  Seneca,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  Canan- 
daigua, near  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  lake,  are  flourishing  villages. 

The  city  of  Rochester,  is  situated  on  the  Genesee,  7  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario,  and  at  the  end  of  the  great  aqueduct  of  die  Erie  canal,  which 
here  crosses  that  river..    The  advantages,  which  ix  possesses  in  its  im- 
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mease  water  power,*and  its  water  comtnuQicatioDs  in  every  direction, 
have  made  it  the  commercial  emporium  of  western  New  York.  Oa 
the  spot  which  in  1812  contained  a  few  mean  houses,  there  is  now  a 
population  of  upwards  of  12,000  souls.  The  manufactories  consist  of 
sisoeen  flour  mUls,  producing  250,000  bbls.  of  flour  annually,  six  wool- 
len and  cotton  manufactories,  five  boat  building  establishments,  ma- 
chine ^ops,  &c.  There  are  eleven  churches,  two  banks,  three  bridges 
across  the  Genesee,  and  a  canal  aqueduct  over  the  same  804  feet  in 
length. 

At  Lockport,  30  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  the  Erie  canal  descends  from 
the  Buffalo  to  the  Genesee  level,  by  five  double  locks,  of  12  feet  each. 
Above  the  locks,  the  canal  is  cut  through  rock  to  the  depth  of  20  feet, 
for  the  distance  of  three  miles.  In  1€31,  when  the  canal  was  laid  out, 
this  qpot  was  a  wilderness.    Population  at  present  3,823. 

Bumlo  is  a  flourishing  and  pleasantly  situated  town,  at  the  east  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Niaflara,  and  of  the  Erie  canal. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  harbor  is  good ;  to  prevent 
the  accuQdulation  of  sand,  a  pier  has  been  erected  extending  1000  feet 
into  the  lake.  The  trade  of  BufiSilo  is  extensive,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
merchandise  is  brought  here  from'  the  lakes  and  by  the  canal.  Popu- 
lation in  1830,  8,653. 

19.  Commerce.  The  internal  trade  of  this  state  is  assisted  by  the 
great  lakes  which  ferm  its  northern  boundary,  and  its  extensive  lino 
of  canals,  which  open  a  communication  with  them  through  the  centre 
of  the  country.  The  ferei^n  trade  is  tranDacted  almost  entirely  through 
the  medium  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  carries  on  neariy  one  thud 
part  of  the  whole  foreiffn  commerce  of  the  United  Stktes.  The  shippinff 
of  the  Atlantic  and  lake  ports  amounts  to  300,000  tons.  The  annuiS 
value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  New  York,  is  $  54,000,000,  of  exports 
$26,000,000,  of  which  15,000,000  are  of  domestic  produce.  The  ex- 
ports consist  of  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain,  pot  and  pearl  aehes, 
bee^  pork,  lumber,  iron  and  salt.  The  trade  with  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec is  carried  on  through  Lake  Champlain ;  the  commerce  of  the  west- 
em  lakes  centres  at  Bufinlo.  Eighty-six  steam  boats  navigate  the 
waters  of  the  state. 

20.  Manttfactures.  There  are  in  this  state  200  woollen  manufecto- 
ries  producmg  annually  $2,500,000  worth  of  cloth ;  112  cotton  mills 
manu&cturing  21  million  yards  of  cotton,  of  the.  value  of  $3,530,000; 
200  iron  wonLS,  p;:oducing  annually  $4,000,000;  leather  is  made  to 
the  value  of  $  3,500,000 ;  and  hats  and  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of 
$6,500,000.  The  total  annual  value  of  manufactures  is  above  twenty 
million  dollars,  in  addition  to  which  about  one  and  a  half  million 
bushels  of  salt  are  made  at  Salina  by  solar  evaporation  and  artificial 
heat 

21.  Beligiofu  The  clergy  are  mostly  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  respective  congregations.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalista  have  431  ministers ;  Episcopalians,  118 ;  Bap- 
tists, 274;  Dutch  Reformed,  106;  Methodists,  372,  and  there  are  some 
Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Universalists,  and  United  Brethren.  The 
Shaken  have  two  societies,  one  at  New  Lebanon,  and  one  at  Nii^auna, 
in  Watervliet,  near  Albany. 

22.  GavemmenL  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1821.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  an  Assembly  and  a  Senate.    The  Assembly  has 
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198  members,  and  the  Senate  32.  The  members  of  tlie  Assembly  aie 
elected  annually,  and  one  fourth  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  each  year. 
The  JBxecutive  consists  of  a  Governor  and  Lt.  Governor,  chosen  by  the 
people  eveiy  two  years.  These  ofiicers  are  elected  by  the  highest 
number  of  votes  g^ven,  although  the  number  may  be  less  than  a  major' 
ity.  Universal  suffrage  is  aUowed.  The  Le|pslature  meets  annually 
in  January. 

23i  Educatum.  There  are  five  coUegea  in  this  state :  Columbia  col- 
lege in  New  York  city ;  Union  college  at  Schenectady ;  Hamilton  college 
at  Clinton ;  Geneva  college  in  Geneva,  and  Brbckjmrt  college  at  Brock- 
port;  the  number  of  students  in  these  five  institutions  is  about  460. 
Thane  are  medical  schools  in  New  Yoikand  Fairfield,;  64  incorporated 
academies,  with  4,200  students,  and  9,300  common  schools,  with  above 
500,000  pupils.  Each  town  is  divided  into  school  districts,  in  each  of 
which  a  school  is  supported  partly  by  the  proceeds  of  the  state  school- 
fund,  pardy  by  a  tax  on  the  town,  and  partly  by  tuition  fees.  There 
are  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  New  York  and  at 
Canajoharie,  supported  chiefly  at  the  public  expense,  and  havmg  114 
pufMJs.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  theological  seminary  in  New  York, 
the  Presbyterians  at  Auburn,  the  Baptists  at  Hamilton,  aiul  the  Luthe- 
rans at  Hartwick. 

24.  History,  This  part  of  the  countiy  was  first  explored  by  Hudson, 
an  English  navigator  in  the  Dutch  service,  in  1609,  and  &ctories  were 
establi^ed  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company  at  Fort 
Oranse,  now  Albany,  in  1613,  and  a  few  years  after  on  Manhattan 
island,  at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  New  settlements  were 
soon  formed,  and  the  4M)lony  received  the  name  of  New  Netheriands. 
The  English,  however  claimed  the  territory  by  right  of  prior  discovery, 
and  in  1664,  Charles  II,  made  an  extensive  ffrant  to  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York  and  Albany,  which  included  within  its  bounds  the  colony 
of  New  Netherlands.  Possession  was  taken  bv  tlie  agents  of  the  duke, 
after  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  it  became  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown,  and  the  administration  was  conducted  by  a 
royal  governor  and  a  provincial  assembly,  till  the  revolution  of  1775. 
While  Canada  belonged  to  the  French,  New  York  was  the  scene  of 
many  bloody  struggles  with  them  and  their  savage  allies,  and  during 
the  revolutionary  war  it  became  the  theatre  of  several  important  milita- 
ly  operations. 


IX.   NEW   JERSEY. 

1.  Boundaries  a^id  Extent.  New  Jersey  is  bounded  N»  by  New 
York ;  E.  by  the  Hudson,  which  separates  it  from  New  York,  and  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  ocean  and  Delaware  feiiy,  and  W.  by  the 
river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  fi*ora  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
It  is  163  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  52  miles  in  breadth, 
and  contains  7,400  square  miles.  It  lies  between  lat  39°  and  41°  2t 
N.,  and  between  Ion.  74°  and  75^  m  W. 

2.  Mountains.  There  are  no  conmderable  elevations  in  this  state. 
Branches  of  the  Alleghanies  traverse  the  northwestern  part.  One  of 
the  eminences  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  state,  called  Schooley's  Moun- 
tain, is  much  resorted  to.  in  summer  on  account  of  its  bold  and  varied 
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scenery.    Here  are  also  mineral  qnriogB.    In  the  D<»theaBtenr'pnt  of 

the  state  a  hilly  ridge  extends  along  the  Hudson,  which  at  Weefaawken 
forms  a  steep,  rocky  precipice,  200  feet  above  the  river.  Tliis  wbH  of 
rock  extends  about  20  miles  along  the  shore,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
Palisado  Rocks. 

3.  Hivers.  The  Delavrare  and  Hudson,  which  wash  the  eai^ra  and 
western  borders  of  the  state,  are  described  under  the  heads  of  New  Yoric 
and  Middle  Statea  The  rivers  which  have  their  course  ehtlrely  with 
the  state,  are  small.  The  Passaic  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
and  flows- southeasterly  into  Newark  B^y ;  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  ten 
miles,  and  affords  valuable  mill  sites.  At  Paterson  it  falls  73  feet  fh>m 
a  precipice  of  rocks,  but  the  water  has  been  diverted  into  numeroas 
channels  for  mills,  so  that  the  cascade,  formeriy  celebrated  for  Ha 
picturesque  beauty,  is  now  seen  to  advantage  only  during  the  wet 
seasom 

The  Roritan  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  state^  and  flows  easterly 
into  Raritan  Bay  at  Amboy.    It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  96  tons  to  ^ 
New  Brunswick,  17  miles. 

I'he  Hackinsack  rises  in  New  York,  and  empties  itself  into  Newark' 
Bay ;  it  is  navigable  fifteen  miles.  Great  Eeg  Harbor  river,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  navigable  for  Targe  vessels  for  some  dis- 
tance. 

4.  Bagsj  Capes  and  Harbors,  Although  the  state  is  almost  sunoufid- 
ed  by  navigable  waters,  it  possesses  fow  harbors.  The  seacoast  and 
the  shotes  of  Delaware  Bay  present  many  inlets  and  coves,  but  fiotie 
frequented  by  lai^e  shipping.  Raritan  Bay,  between  Sandv  Hook  and 
Staten  Island,  affords  a  ready  communication  between  Amboy,  the 
principal  seaport  in  the  state,  and  the  ocean.  Newaric  Bay,  to  the 
north  of  Staten  Island,  communicates  witb  New  Yoric  Bay  and  Raritan 
Bay.  Delaware  Bay  washes  the  southwestern  riiore  of  New  Jersey. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  state  is  Cape  May,  the  northern  point  of 
the  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay.  Sandy  Hook,  the  southern  cape  6f 
Raritan  Bay,  and  opposite  the  entrance  ioco  New  York  Bayj  Is  a  ]bi9 
sandy  islancl  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  is  constantly  extending 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand. 

5.  ClimaU.  The  greater  par»<^f  New  Jersey  lying  near  the  sea,  and 
being  low  and  lev^  must  •'Ooy  a  comparatively  mild  climate.  The 
cold  is  less  felt  here  than  ^  any  part  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
N^ly  the  whole  stat<»  lies  open  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  air.       "" 

6.  SoU,  In  th<^  northern  parts  of  the  state  are  ^tile  vall^^  and 
extensive  tract?  ^ell  adapted  for  grazing,  and  for  the  production  of  all 
kinds  (^graxi  and  vegetaoles.  The  soij  of  the  middle  parts  is  generally 
of  good  quality ;  a  part  of  the  southern  portion  and  of  the  seacoast  is 
sandy»  and  valuable  only  for  fuel  and  timber ;  but  much  of  it  is  produc- 
tive.   The  soudiem  section  from  Raritan  Bay  is  an  alluvial  formation. 

7.  Mkural  Productions.  Iron  is  abundant  and  is  extensively  manu* 
foctored.  dold  and  oiver  have  been  discovered,  Uid  copper  mines 
wete  wrought  before  the  revolution.  Freestone  fcnr  building,  Ihrie- 
stone,  and  marl,  much  used  for  manure,  potter's  clay,  fine  sand,  used 
in  the  manufocture  of  dass,  both  of  which  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  extensive  beds  of  peat,  are  also  found. 

8.  JFViee  of  the  CouiUry.  The  ftce  of  the  country  presents  fvery 
variety.    The  northern  portioDS  are  hilly  and  mountnnous,  but  nter- 
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^ with  rich  valleys;  ilie  middle  parts  are  agreeably  diversified, 

while  the  southern  or  alluvial  sectioD  13  generally  level. 

9.  Dwiiions.  New  ^Jersey  is  divided  into  14  counties:  Bergen, 
Morrisi  Sussex,  Warren,  Essex,  Somerset,  Hunterdon,  Middlesex, 
Buriingtou,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Cumberland  and  Cape 
May,  which  are  subdivided  into  120  townships.  The  population  is 
390, 823,  comprisiug  2,254  slaves. 

10.  CanalB,  Morris  Canal,  designed  to  connect  the  Pennsylvania 
ooal  region  with  New  York,  extends  from  Easton  on  the  Delaware, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  Lehigh  canal,  through  Paterson  and  New- 
ark to  die  Hudson,  opposite  New  York  city,  a  distance  of  102  miles. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  inclined  planes  have  been  con- 
structed at  some  of  tlie  princii>al  elevations  on  the  route,  upon  which 
the  boats  are  received  in  cars,  and  i-aised  and  lowered  by  machinery. 
The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  &om  New  Bmnswick,  on  the 
Raritan,  throuffh  Trenton  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  a  distance 
of  42  mileB.  Being  designed  for  sloop  navigation  it  is  seven  feet  deep^ 
and^5  feet  in  width.  This  is  an  important  work,  as  it  completes  an 
internal  water  communication  by  sloops  between  New  York  Bay  and 
Albemarle  Sound.  A  navigable  feeder  extends  from  Bull's  island  in 
the  Delaware  to  Trenton,  23  miles. 

11.  RaUrodds.  The  Amboy  and  Camden  railroad  extends  from 
Amboy4o  Camden  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
of  61  miles,  over  a  very  level  route.  The  Paterson  and  Hudson  rail- 
road extends  from  Paterson  to  Jersey  City,  opposite  -New  York,  14 
miles.  The  New  Jersey  ndlroad  extends  from  New  Brunswick, 
through  Elisabethtown  and  Newark,  to  tlie  Hudson  opposite  New 
York,  30  miles. 

12.  Toivns,  The  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
at  the  head  of  sIocm)  navigeition,  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  ana  contains  the  state  house,  state  pi-isou,  aifd  eight 
churches.  A  wooden  bridjsre  1,000  feet  in  length  here  crosses  the  riv- 
er, just  belovv  the  fells,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes 
through  the  city.  The  falls  affm-d  extensive  water  power  for  mauufec- 
turing  purposes,  and  there  are  ten  iqUIs  and  manufactories  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Trenton  is  memorable  in  the  >Astory  of  the  revolution,  for  the 
victory  eained  over  the  British  and  HessWis  by  Washington,  Dec.  26tli 
1776.  Crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  he 
surprised  and  captured  a  detachment  of  the  hosaie  forces,  stationed  at 
this  place.    Population  3,925: 

Newark,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  United  States,  is  a  flour- 
ishing manufecturing  town,  on  the  Passaic,  which  is  here  navigal^e^ 
tor  sloops,  and  on  the  Morris  canal.  It  contains  the  county  buildings, 
three  banks,  12  churches,  and  has  extensive  manufectories  of  Wthw, 
harness,  shoes,  carriages,  hats,  and  house-furniture,  to  the  value  of 
about  $  3,000,000  a  year.  Freestone  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  Newark  cider,  made  in  the  neighborhood,  is  noted  fer  its  excel- 
lence.   Population  m  1830,  10,953 ;  at  present  (1833)  it  is  about  15,00a 

New  Brunswick,  on  the  Raritan  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and 
at  the  termination  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  canal,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  seven  ehurchei^ 
the  halls  of  Rutger's  collece,  and  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.    Population  7,831. 
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Paterson,  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  oodntiy, 
is  situated  at  the  great  faUsof  the  Passaic,  which  afford  an  immense 
water  power,  that  has  been  extensively  applied  to  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. There  are  20  cotton  manu&ctories,  in  which  li^ge  quantities 
of  cotton  duck  are  made,  seven  machine  shops,  iron  and  brass  founde- 
ries,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  a  nail  manufactory,  woollen  manu&cto- 
ries,  &.C.  The  town  contains  ten  churches ;  the  Paterson  and  Hudson 
railroad  terminates  here.  Population  in  1830,  7,731 ;  at  present  (1833) 
about  10,000. 

Rah  way  'is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village  with  silk  and  cotton 
printing  works,  bleacheries,  and  carriage,  leather  and  cabinet  manufac- 
tories*    Population  3,000. 

Elisabetbtown  is  a  pretty  village  near  Newark  Bay.  Population 
3,451.  Burlington  and  Bordentown  are  pleasantly  situated  on  the  DeU 
aware;  Longbranch,  on  the  seacoast,  is  much  resorted  to  during  the 
summer  for  bathing ;  Amlwy  or  Perth  Amboy  has  a  good  harbor  and 
lies  on  the  route  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Steamboats,  con- 
nected with  the  Amboy  and  Camden  railroad,  run  from  here  to  New  • 
York.  Princeton,  ten  miles  north  of  Trenton,  contains  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary.  January  3d  1777, 
a  detachment  of  British  troops  was  captured  here  by  Washington. 
Population  1,100. 

13.  .^gricuUure,  The  people  of  this  state  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  manu&ctures,  but  few  being  employed  in  commerce. 
The  soil  in  the  northern,  and  most  of  the  western  parts  «f  the  state  ia 
well  improved ;  its  extensive  meadows  support  numerous  catde  for  die 
markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  cities  produce  ereai  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
lime  of  tlie  northern,  and  marl  of  the  middle  portions  of  the  state,  have 
been  successfully  used  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Wheat,  rye^ 
maize,  buckwheat,  and  barley  are  staple  commodities.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  made,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant.  The  Newark  cider  and  Buriington  hams  have  much  celeb- 
rity. 

14.  Mawufactures,  The  manu&ctures  are  extensive  and  flourishing. 
They  are  chiefly  of  iron,  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  leather,  carriages^ 
shoes,  &c.,  large  quantities  of  wliich  are  exported.  Iron  is  the  most 
important  article  of  manufacture,  and  there  are  numerous  forges,  fur- 
naces, and  rolling  and  slitting  miljs.  There  are  thirteen  glass  works 
in  the  state.  Newark  and  Paterson  are  the  two  principal  manufactur- 
ing towns.  There,  are  extensive  bleaching  and  printing  works,  and 
rolling  mills,  at  Belleville,  and  Rabway. 

15.  CortiMtrce  and  Fisheries.  The  foreign  trade  of  New  Jersey  be- 
ing carried  on  chiefly  through  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, its  amount  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  amount  of 
shipping  is  32,000  tons.  The  shad  fishery  is  prosecuted  extensively 
both  upon  the  seacoast  and  in  the  Delaware. 

16.  Government  Tlie  legislature  consists  of  two  bodies,  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  both  chosen  annually ;  the  for- 
mer is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  county,  the  latter  of  50 
members  chosen  by  the  counties  in  different  numbers  from  one  to  five. 
The  governor  is  chosen  annually,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  by  the  two  bouses  of  legislature.    The , 
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co^itu^D  provides  that  all  penoiis  of  fUU  a^e  worth  50  pounds  pro- 
clamatioii,  money,  shall  have  the  right  of  sumage ;  but  the  legifliature 
have  prohibited  females  and  negroes  from  exercinng  this  r^t,  and 
dechued  ^t  every  white  male  inhabitant  who  shall  have  paid  a  tax, 
shall  b&  cohsidered  as  worth  fifty  pounds,  and  be  entitled  to  vote. 

17.  Rdi^n.     The  most  numerous  sects  are  Presbyterians  and 
>  Methodists.    The  Dutch  Reformed,  Baptists,  Friends  and  Episcopa- 
lians axe  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics  and 
Congrcgationalists. 

18.  Education*  There  are  two  colleges  in  this  suite.  The  coHege 
of  New  Jersey  or  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  has  ten  instructers,  a  library 
of  8,000  volumes,  philosophical  apparatus,  &c.  Rutger's  college  at 
New  Brunswick  was  fi>unaed  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which 
lias  also  a  theological  seminary  m  the  same  place.  The  Presbyterians 
have  a  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.  The  state  has  a  school  fimd, 
tlie  income,  of  which,  amounting  to  $20,000,  is  annually  distributed 
among  the  towns,  which  raise  a  sum  equal  to  that  allowed  them,  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  The  sya^m  of  educatidn  in  these 
sdiools  has  been  extremely  defective,  but  measures  have  recently  been 
taken  to  improve  it 

19.  History.  Some  setdements  were  made  by  the  Swedes,  at  an  early 
period,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  near  Salem,  where  some  of  their 
descendants  are  still  found,  and  some  names  of  places  given  by  tliem 
are  retained.  Dutch  emigrants  occupied  the  northeastern  parts,  which 
were  included  vridiin  the  limits  of  New  Netheriands.  The  whole 
country  was  then  comprised  in  the  grant  made  to  the  duke  of  York  in 
1664,  and  in  1676iW03  ny  him  set  o^  to  two  different  proprietors,  who 
held  both  the  property  of  the  soil  and  the  powers  of  government,  under 
the  nami^  of  East  Jersey  luid  West  Jersey.  In  170S  the  proprietors 
of  the  &rseys  surrendered  the  powers  or  government  to  the  British 
crown,  and  they  thenceforward  formed  one  government.  During  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  this  state  was  the  scene  of  some  arduous  and  in- 
teresting conflicts.  Wadbington  conducted  a  skilful  retreat  through 
New  Jersey  in  1776,  before  sujierior  British  forces,  and  the  brilliant 
afiairs  of 'nfenton,  Princeton  and  Monmouth,  in  the  following  year,  took 
place,  within  her  jborders. 

X.   PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Pennsylvania  is  bounded  north  by  Lake 
Erie  and  New  York ;  E.  by  the  river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  S.  by  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  W.  by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  It  extends  from  39°  43'  to  42^  KY  N. 
Lat,  and  from  74^"  40^  to  80°  36^  W.  Lon.  Its  greatest  length  is  315 
miles,  and  general  breadth  168,  with  an  area  pf  47,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  Pennsylvania  is  traversed  by  numerous  branches  of 
the  great  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  which  occu- 
py nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  superficies  of  the  state.  The  princi- 
pal chains  are  aafollovra :  1.  The  South  Mountain  enters  the  state  from 
New  Jersey  between  Northampton  and  Bucks  counties,  and,  after 
being  interrupted  by  the  Schuylkill  above  Pottstown,  and  by  the  Sus- 
qiiehannah  near  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  it  passes  into  Mary- 
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lieid,  fk:  The  Mue  Ridge  enteis  Pennsylvaiiia  below  Easton,  where  it 
is  pierced  by  the  Delaware;  pursuing  a  southwesterly  direction,  it 
18  interrupted  hy  the  SchuylkiQ  at  Reading,  by  the  Susquehannah 
below  Harrisburg,  and  passes  out  of  tlie  state  between  Adaius  and 
Franklin  counties.  The  elevation  of  tlie  former  ridge  nowhere  excseeda 
1,000  feet  in  this  state;  that  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  more.  3.  The 
Blue  Moimtwn  or  Kittatinny,  also  enters  this  state  from  New  Jeisey,. 
and  k  broken  by  the  Delaware,  the  Lehig]i,the  Schuylkill,  and  the 
Susquehannah,  5  miles  above  Hanisburg;  It  then  passes  between 
Franklin  and  Bedford  counties,  into  Maryland.  Its  elevation  in  Pena- 
sylvania  varies  from  800  to  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;.  Be- 
tween  the  Kittatitiny  mountain  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah river,  a  distance  of  about  35  mikeSy  is  the  great  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania.  4.  The  Broad  Mountain  which  lies  in  the  intjervening: 
fi|iace  between  the  Kittatinny  MounUiin  and  the  Susquehannahi  €ann^ 
a  less  continuous,  but  more  elevated  chain  than  the  last  raeatioited.  U 
appears  to  b»  continued  southwest  of  the  Susquehannah,  by  the  TVisca^ 
rora  mountains,  which  are  pierced  bv  the  Juniatta  between  Mifflin  and 
Periy  cotmties,  and  to  pass  into  Maryland  a  litde  wesit  eC  the  Kjttadiuiyr 
chain.  5s.  The  next  well  defined  chain  is  Che  Alleghany  noountmn,, 
which  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  basin  and  the 
Ohio  valley.  It  ia^.  therefore^  the  height  of  land  between  those  two 
basins,  although  its  summits  do  not  rise  to  so  great  an  elevation  above 
its  base,  as  do  those  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  above  the  base  of  that 
chain.  The  Alleghany  rises  in  Bradford  county,  »  pierced  by  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  below  Towaroia,  traverses  Lyco*- 
ming^xuinty,  w!lffire  It  crosses  the  we^  branch  of  tlie  Susquebannah^  and 
pursuing  a  southerly  course,  separates  Himtsngdon  -and  Bedford  from 
Cambria  and  Somerset  counties.  Westward  «f  t^  Alleghany  chain,, 
and  on  the  Ohio  slope,  two  weB  defined  chains  cross  the  Oaxe  fixmt 
north  to  south,  in  a  direction  oeariy  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  ine&tion>> 
ed,  under  tlie  names  of  (6)  the  Chestnut  ridge  about  25  roHes  westof  the 
Alleghanles,  and  ^7)  Laurel  ridge,  10  juiles  iUctber  west.  Neither  oC 
these  ohainsis  vei^  ele^'ated. 

5.  VtdUysS  The  vatleys  of  the  Susquehannali  and  Its  branches  are 
remarkaUy  irregukr.  These  streams  traverse  the  whole  width  of  the 
Appalachian  ciiain  of  mountains,  sometimes  fiowing  in  wide  vaiieyss 
between  parallel  ranges,  for  50  or  60  uules  in  a  pretty  direct  counde, 
and  at  other  times  breaking  through  the  nrrauntain  ridges.  The  val- 
Jeys  between  the  different  ranges  of  the  great  chain  extending  through- 
•wxt  the  whole  slate,  are  oflen  20  or  30  miles  in  width,  with  a  hiily  or 
broken  surface. 

\.  Rivers,  The  Delaware  washes  the  eastern  limit  of  the  state,  and  | 
is  navigable  for  ships  from  the  sea  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  western  f 
aide  it  receives  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  which  flaws  75  miles  in  a  soutlH 
«astei9y  course^  nearly,  half  of  it  being  navigable..  Six  miles  below 
Philadelplna,  it  receives  the  Schuylkill,  Which  flows  also  southeaster^ 
t30  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for  boats  00  miles,  but  at  Philadelphia  it  is 
crossed  by  a  dam  belonging  to  the  water  works,  and  there  are  fiiUs  S 
miles  above. 

The  Sus(|uehannab,  the  principal  river  of  Pennsylvania,  is  formed^ 

Sr  the  junction  of  two  main  branches,  the  Northern  and  Western,  at 
orthumberlabd.   The  former  rises  in  .New.  York,  where  the  Chenaar> 
5;. 
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go  and  the  Tioga,  are  its  head  ttreams.  The  latter  comes  ^m  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  After  receiving  its  principal  tributary, 
^e  Juniatta,  10  miles  above  Harrisburg,  it  flows  into  Chesapeake  bay. 
Its  whole  course  ia  about  450  miles,  but  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by. 
fills  and  rapids  as  to  a^rd  a  sloop  navigation  of  only  5  miles.  Great 
quantities  of  lumber  and  produce  are,  however,  brought  down  the 
stream  by  rpfts  and  arks. 

The  Allegbanv  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  flows 
northerly  into  New  York,  whence  it  takes  a  southwesterly  direction 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  unites  with  the  Mouongahela  below  Pittsburg. 
Its  course  is  950  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  boats  200.  The  Mouon- 
gahela has  its  source  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Virginia,  and  has  a 
course  of  250  mUes,  a  great  part  of  which  is  navigable  for  boats.  The 
Youghiogeny  its  principal  tributary  is  a  considerable  stream.  The 
Ohio  has  a  short  part  of  its  course  in  this  state. 

5.  Clmate.  The  elevated  mountain  region  of  the  interior  has  severe 
winters,  and  frosts  during-the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  western 
section,  being  nowhere  at  a  less  elevation  than  600  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  somewhat  colder  than  the  eastern,  which  sinks  down  nearly  to  the 
level  of  die  ocean.  In  both  of  these  sections,  the  rivers  are  commonly 
frozen  over  for  about  40  days,  and  the  period  between  the  spring  and 
autumn  frosts,  does  not  exceed  4  months.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
fix)m  westerly  points. 

6.  SoQ,  Over  a  sur&ce  of  so  great  extent,  and  of  such  a  variety  of 
level,  the  soil  must  be  very  various,  but  in  genera)  it; may  be  character- 
ised as  fertile,  l^e  anthracite  region,  however,^  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  is  sterile.  Many  of  the 
mountains  admit  of  cultivation  to  their  summits,  and  tlje  valleys  be- 
tween them  are  often  of  a  rich  soil,  suited  to  the  various  kinds  of  grass 
and  grain.  West  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is  a  deep  mould,  equal 
in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  To  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains the  soil  is  also  excellent,  and  the  whple  state  is  well  watered. 

7.  MRnercd  Productions.  Iron  ore  is  very  extensively  disseminated, 
and  has  been  largely  wrought.  Coal  is,  next  to  iron,  the^  most  widely 
diflused,  and  most  valuable  mineral,  and  is  found  of  two  sorts..  The 
anthracite  coal,  known  under  the  various  names  of  Lehigh,  Broad 
Mountahi,  SchuylklU,  Lackawana,  &c.,  derived  from  its  various  locali- 
ties, is  fbund  in  immense  beds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  principally  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Northern  branch  of 
the  Susquehannah.  The  bituminous  coal  is  found  In  the  great  western 
section  of  the  state  beyond  the  AJlegbany,  of  excellent  quality  and  in 
inexhaustible  quantities.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  southeastern  counties  furnishes  a. fine  marble,  which 
has  been  much  used  for  architectural  purposes.  Copper,  lead  and 
alum  appear  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  and  there  are  some  salt  springs 
in  the  western  section. 

8.  Vegetable  Produdimis,  The  trees  natural  to  the  soil  are  the 
beech,  hemlock,  and  sugar-maple,  the  oak,  hickory  an^  elm,  chestnut, 
mulberry  and  locust.  The  wild  plum  and  crab  apple  grow  in  abun- 
dance, and  grapes  ai*e  common. 

9.  Mineral  Springs,  The  Bedford  springs^  200  miles  west  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  chalybeate.  They  contain  less  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air, 
than  the  Ballston  waters,  and  are  slightly  impregnated  with  Epsom  salt. 
There  are  also  chalvbeate  springs  in  York  county. 
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10.  Face  of  the  cowdiy.  The  moumaiA  «rea,  which  is  about  150 
miles  wide,  may  be  considered  as  ao  elevated  table  hmd,  with  surnmits 
rising  above  the  general  level.  The  eastern  and  western  parts  of  ^o 
state  are  generally  level  or  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  vales. 

11.  Divisions.  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  53  counties,*  which  are 
subdivided  into  651  townships  and  3  cities.  Population  in  1830, 
1,348,^33,  of  which  37,930  were  fi:ee  blacks,  and  403  slaves. 

12.  Canals.  Pennisylvania  canal  which  was  undertaken  at  the^  exr 
pense  of  the  state  in  1826,  includes  a  number  of  canals,  running  in 
different  directions  and  kbown  by  different  names.  It  consists  of  five 
divisions;  1.  the  transverse  division  begins  at  Columbia,  where  the  rail^ 
road  firom  Philadelphia,  82  miles  in  length,  terminates,  and  runs  up  the 
Susquehannah,  to  die  mouth  of  the  Juniatta,  44  mUes ;  up  that  river  to 
Huntingdon,  89  miles,  and  thence  to  Holidaysburf,  d9  miles.  Here  it 
meets  the  Alleghany  Portage  railroad  which  extends  to  Johnstown,  37 
miles.  The  canal  then  runs  from  Johnstown  down  the  Kiskimenitas 
or  Conemaugh,  and  Alleghany,  to  Pittsburg  105  miles.  The  whole 
length  of  the  line,  including  canals  and  rauroads,  is  about  400  miles. 
2.  The  middle  division  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniatta  up  the 
Susquehannah  by  the  Northern  Branch,  to  the  boundary  line  of  New 
York,  204  miles.  3.  The  West  Branch  division  fit>m  Northumberland, . 
runs  up  the  vallev  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle  crpek,68  miles.  4.  The  Eastern  or  Delaware 
division,  beginning  at  Easton  on  the  Delaware,  terminates  at  Bristol,  a 
distance  of  60  miles.  5.  The  Western  or  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  division  • 
is  to  extend  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie  on  the  lake,  168  miles. 

The  principal  canals  constructed  by  private  companies  are  1.  The 
Schuylkill  canal,  extending  from  Philadelphia  up  the  river  to  Mount 
Carbon.  It  comprises  31  dams;  125  locks,  17  aqueducts,  and  a  tunnel 
450  feet  long  cut  through  solid  rock.  Length  110  miles.  2.  Union 
Canal  connects  .the  waters  of  the  Schuylkillat  Beading,  with  those  of  the 
Susquehannah  at  Middletown,  and  thus  unites  the  Schuylkill  and  Penn- 
sylvania canals.  Length  80  miles ;  summit  level  at  Lebanon  311  feet ; 
the  summit  reservoirs  are  supplied  with  water  fix)m  the  Swatara,.  by. 
pumping  witli  steam  engines.  3.  The  Lackawaxen  canal  begins  at  the 
termmation  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudsoii  canal,  and  unites  with  a  rail- 
road at  Hpnesdale ;  lengtli  36  miles.  Great  quantities  of  Lackawana 
coal  are  brought  down  this  canal.  4.  Lehigh  canal  extends  froa^ 
the  termination  of  Morris  canal  at  Easton,  to  Stoddartsville  where  th&< 
Mauch  Chujpk  railroad  begins:    4^  miles  in  length.      5.  Conestoga 
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canal  poflBes  fit>iii  Lancaster  down  the  Conestoga  creek  to  the  Susqu«« 
hanoah,  18  mHes.  6.  Conewago  canal  surniounts  a  fall  iu  the  Susque^ 
hannah  by  a  lockage  of  21  feet 

13.  Ranlroads.  Pennsylvania  railroad  Is  composed  of  two  divi- 
sions, united  by  a  canal  navigation  already  described  of  172  miles. 
The  eastern  division  extends  .from  Philadelphia  through  Lancaster  to 
Columbia  on  the  Susquehannah,  82  miles.  It  passes  the  Schuylkill  by 
a  viaduct  984  feet  in  length;  the  principal  summit  is  at  Mine  Hill 
600  feet  high.  The  western  division  called  the  Alleghany  Portage  rail- 
road reaches  from  Holidaysburg  to  Johnstown  36  miles.  The  Allegha- 
ny chain,  which  is  here  about  1,350  feet  above  the  canal,  is  surmount- 
ed by  means  of  10  inclined  planes,  5  on  each  suie^of  the  mountain ;  a 
tunnel  900  feet  in  length  passes  through  a  part  of  the  mountain.  A  ' 
great  number  of  railroads  has  been  constructed  by  incorporated  com- 
panies, mostly  for  the  transportation  of  coal.  The  Mauch  Chunk  road 
extends  from  the  coal  nunes  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  Lehigh,  a  distance 
of  9  miles,  beside  which  there  are  several  branches.  The  mines  are  at 
an  elevation  of  936  feet  above  the  Lehiffb,  at  the  point  where  the  coal 
is  delivered.  The  road  rises  within  h«3f  a  mile  of  the  mine  46  feet, 
which  ascent  is  surmounted  by  horse  power.  Thence  it  forms  an  in- 
clined plane  to  its  termination,  down  which  the  loaded  cars  descend  by 
their  own  gravity :  a  single  conductor,  seated  in  one  of  the  cars,  guides 
a  tFBin  of  14.  The  empty  wagons  are  then  drawn  back  by  mules, 
which  had  been  carried  down  in  the  cars. 

Mount  Carbon  raihroad  extends  from  Mount  Carbon  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill canal  through  Pottsville ;  length,  including  two  branches,  7^  miles. 
The  Central  i*aUroad  is  a  continuation  of  this  work  from  Pottsville  to 
Danville  by  the  way  of  Sunbury,  54  miles.  Connected  with  these  is 
the  Mill  creek  road  from  Port  Carbon  to  Mine  Hill ;  main  line  4  miles, 
with  9  branches  of  5  miles  in  length.  The  Mine  Hill  railroad  extend- 
ing from  Schuylkill  Haven  is  also  connected  with  the  Central  road ; 
length,  including  a  branch  road,  15  miles. 

Little  Schuylkill  road  extends  from  Port  Clinton,  23  miles,  to  Tama- 
qua,  and  Schuylkill  valley  road  from  the  bead  of  Schuylkill  canal  to 
Tuscarora,  1 0  miles,  with  20  branches,  making  an  aggregate  of  12  miles. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Tronton  railroad,  30  miles,  connects  those  two 
cities^  running  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Delawan?  The  West 
Chester  railroad  extends  from  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Paoli  to 
West  Chester,  9  miles.  The  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  road  extends 
up  the  Schuylkill  19  miles.  The  Lackawaxen  railroad  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  lackawaxen  canal,  and  extends  from  Honesdale  to  Carbon- 
dale,  16i  miles.  It  reaches  the  summit  of  Moosic  Mountain,  920  feet 
above  the  Carbondale  mines,  by  7  inclined  planes,  over  which  the  carsL 
are  drawn  by  stationary  engines,  and  thence  descends  to  Honesdale 
913  feet,  by  three  planes. 

Beside  the  roads  here  enumerated,  diero  aro  many  others  actually 
completed,  in  progress  or  projected. 

14.  Towns.  Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  is 
situated  between  die  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  5  miles,  above  their 
junction,  and  120  males  from  the  sea  by  t^e  coui-se  of  the  latter.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  an  almost  unbroken  level,  so  that  its  ap- 
pearance is  not  very  striking,  as  you  approach  it.  The  city  is  rogularly 
laid  out,  widi  broad  and  strait  atreets,  and  a  nfimber  of  squares  have 
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been  reserved,  which  are  planted  with  trees.  The  main  streetB,  running 
east  and  west  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  are  14  in  number, 
and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  06  running  fit>m  north  to  south. 
They  are  from  60  to  113  feet  wide,  paved  with  round  stones,  kept  very 
clean,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by  wide  footways  paved  with  brick. 
Numerous  smaller  streets  and  alleys  divide  the  different  squares ;  the 
whole  number  is  600.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  largest  merchant  ships ;  the  Schuylkill  is  here  crossed  by  2  bridfles, 
one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  arch,  which  is  940  reet 
span,  and  rests  on  abutments  of  stone. 

For  municiiMtl  pui-poses  several  corporate  govemm^its  have  been 
established,  so  that  Philadelphia  is  divided  into  the  foUowinff  districts; 
the  city  proper ;  the  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Grarden  and  Kensinffton 
to  the  north ;  and  Southwark  and  M^amensing  to  the  south.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  167,811.  Trie  dwelling  houses  in 
Philadelphia  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  many  of  them  bandsomely 
ornamented.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  spme  of  the  handsomest 
edifices  in  the  country.  The  United  States  bank,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
bank  are  beautiful  spedmens  of  classical  architecture ;  the  former  is  a 
Doric  temple  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  and  both  are  built  of 
white  marble.  The  new  mint  is  a  splendid  buildin|^  &ced  with 
white  marble,  presenting  a  firont  of  122  reet,  which  is  divided  into  an 
Ionic  portico  62  feet  long,  and  2  wings  of  90  feet  each.  The  Marine 
Asylum  is  a  handsome  edifice  386  feet  long,  with  vi^pgs  of  148  feet 
each,  and  an  Ionic  portico  of  S-colunms,  90  feet  in  len^h.  The  Ex- 
change is  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  nuurble.  Ginvd  College  is  a 
magnificent  edifice  of  white  marble  with  a  Corinthian  colonnade  run- 
ning quite  round  iL  Philadel»hia  ooBtain»  di>out  100  churches,  the 
Petmsylvania  Hospital,  in  which  is  West's  painting  of  Christ  healing 
the  sick,  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity,  the  medical  school  of  which  has  acquired  great  celebrity,  three 
prisons,  of  which  one  styled  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  equdly  re- 
markable for  its^  architecture  and  its  discipline,  a  great  number  of  char- 
itable and  literary  institutions,  3  theatres,  &c.  The  city  library  founded 
by  Franklin  now  comprises  ^,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  Loganian 
collection  of  11,000  volumes.  Pealed  Museum  has  a  good  collection 
of  objects  of  natural  history.  The  State  House  is  memorable  as  the 
spot  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  the  Congress 
then  holding  its  sessions  here.  The  Eastern  Penitentiaiy  consists  of  a 
wall  of  granite  30  feet  high,  with  towers  rising  to  Che  height  of  80  foet, 
and  a  principal  front  670  foet  in  length.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
of  the  Norman  military  order,  and  the  appearance  is  imposing.  The 
area  enclosed  is  10  acres ;  in  the  centre  of  this  i^ace  is  an  observatoiy, 
from  which  diverge  seven  ranges  of  cells,  forming  seven  corridors,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  cells  are  disposed.  Connected  with  each  cell  is 
an  exercising  yard,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  pass  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day.  Thus  tlie  prisoners  are  entirely  separated  fit>m 
each  other,  not  only  at  night  as  in  the  Auburn  prison,  but  during  the 
day,  each  prisoner  being  supplied  with  work  in  his  own  ceU. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water  from  the 
Schuylkill  by  the  Fairmount  water-works,  the  most  remarkable  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  Schuylkill  is  dammed  up,  and  the 
water  raised  by  means  of  pumps,  worked  by  water  wheels  into  two 
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reservoini,  56  feet  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  holding 
about  30,000,000  gallons.  From  them  it  is  conveyed  through  iron 
pipes  into  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  whole  extent  of  pipes  is  about  60 
miles;  the  diuly consumption  of  water  in  summer  is  aiwut  3,000,900 
gallons. 

In  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity,  there  are  extensive  manufactures 
of  various  kinds.  The  internal  trade  oNhe  city  is  very  great,  particu- 
larly with  the  western  slates.  About  half  a  million  of  liarrels  of  flour 
are  inspected  here  yearly.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia  is 
also  considerable.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  poit  amounts  to 
about  80,000  ton&    The  United  States  have  a  navy-yard  here. 

Pittsburg,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  tfaie  next  city  in  impor- 
tance to  Philadelphia.  It  stands  upon  a  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  which  here  take  the  name  of 
Ohio,  ft  is  built  on  a  regular  plan  upon  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  and 
a  level  plain  at  its  foot  It  is  finely  situated  for  trade,  and  enjoys  a 
communication  by  steamboats  with  all  the  great  towns  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi ;  but  it  is  most  distinguished  mr  its  large  and  flourishing 
manu&ctures  of  ^lass,  iron,  woollen  and  cotton.  The  surrounding 
country  is  exceedmgly  rich  in  bituminous  coal,  which  is  delivered  at 
the  houses  for  three  cents  the  bushel.  The  constant  use  of  this  fuel 
cAuses  a  perpetual  cloud  of  black  smoke  to  hang  over  the  place.  The 
suburbs,  Birmingham  and  Alleghany,  lie  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  communicate  with  the  city  by  bridges.- 

The  city  contained  in  1890, 12,568  inhabitants,  but  with  the  suburbs, 
its  population  is  now  estimated  to  exceed  20,000.  Here  ara  13  churches, 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  state  prison,  &c.  The  whole 
number  of  manu&cturing  eetablishments  ia  about  275,  among  which 
are  11  iron  founderiea,  6  rolling  mills  and  nail  works,  4  cotton  manu- 
factories, flour  and  saw  mills,  &c^  worked  bv  89  steam  engines.  The 
annual  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  is  about  $  3,000,0^.  A  steam 
engme,  which  raises  water  fix>m  the  Alleghany  can  fumi^  a  supply  of 
1,S)0,000  galtons  daily. 

Harrisburgjthe  seat.of  gavemment,  is  situated  on  the  Susquehannah,. 
near  the  eastern  skut  of  the  mountainous  region.  Its  plmi  is  regular,. 
.  and  the  site  level.  The  state  house  occupies  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  town,  and  is  a  large  and  elegant  building.    Population  4,311. 

Reading,  upon  the  Schuylkul,  is  a  manufacturing  and  trading  town, 
peopled  in  a  great  measure  by  Germans.  It  is  particularly  distinguish- 
ed fi)r  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  its 
business  is  thriving.  The  Union  canal  commences  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.   Population  5,859. 

The  city  of  Lancaster,  on  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  is  also 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Grermans.  It  has  considerable  manufactures,  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  Middle  states.  The 
surrounding  country  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  soil,  and  its 
h^h  state  of  cultivation.  The  farms  are  generally  large,  and  managed 
with  gi^at  skill.    Population  7,704. 

Bethlehem,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Moravian^  stands  on  the 
Lehigh,  and  occupies  a  fine  situation  rising  from  the  river,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  town  is  closely  built  upon  3  streets,  and 
contains  a  large  Gothic  church  of  stone,  and  a  female  seminur.  The 
buiial  ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  very  neatly  laid  out  with  alleys 
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and  rows  of  trees.  Popiilatioo  2,430.  Nazareth  is  another  Moravian 
town,  10  miles  £rom  Bethlehem,  and  is  the  spot  at  which  these  people 
first  settled  in  thi^  country. 

Easton,  on  the  Ddaware,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  is  a  handsome 
town,  regularly  laid  out  around  an  open  square.  Thi-ee  canals,  which 
unite  at  this  point,  secure  to  the  place  a  flourishing  trade.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  highly  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  tliere  are  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  and  Lehigh ;  the  latter  is  a  chain  bridge.     Population 

Eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  the 
village  of  Economy,  inliabited  by  the  ^ect  of  Harmonists,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Rapp.  This  village  is  neady  buUt  with 
broad  rectangular  streets.  The  inhabitants  are  Gennans,  and,  in  1831 
were  about  900  in  number,  but  many  of  them  have  recently  seceded. 
They  hold  their  property  in  common,  and  are  not  permitted  to  marryt 
They  have  a  large  cotton  and  woollen  manu&ctory,  breweries,  &c.,  aim 
they  produce  and  manufacture  some  silks.  Their  agricultural  produc- 
tions are  various  and  abundant,  and  (hey  carry  on  an  active  trade  with 
the  neighborhood. 

15.  ^^gricuUure,  East  of  the  mountains  and  especially  in  tlje  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia  the  country  is  under  excellent  cultivation. 
The  &rms  in  the  state  are  generaUy  large  and  skilfuUy  managed. 
Commodious  farmhouses  of  stone  or  brick,  and  extensive  bams  and 
farm  buildings,  show  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  state.  Wheat  is 
the  most  important  article  of  produce,  but  the  other  grains,  with  flax, 
hemp  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  fruits  are  abun- 
dant and  excellent. 

16.  Commerce.  Philadelphia  enjoys  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerco 
of  the  state.  This  chiefly  consists  in  the  export  of  the  productions 
above  mentioned.  The  coasting  trade  also  of  this  port  is  considerable.. 
A  great  internal  ti*ade  is  carried  on  between  Philadelphia  and  the  West, 
across  the  mountains,  by  means  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  andcanak 
There  is  also  a  port  at  Presqu'  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  which  hais  some 
trade.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  $  12,000,000 ;  of  exports, 
five  and  a  half  millions,  of  which  tlnpee  and  a  half  are  of  domestic  pro- 
duce. 

17.  Mant^actures.  Pennsylvania  is  tlie  first  state  in  the  Union  for 
manufactm^es.  Those  of  iron  are  the  most  important,  and  are  of  great 
variety,  from  the  heaviest  machinery  to  the  finest  cutlery.  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  are  the  centres  of  the'  most  extensive  manufactures.  At 
York  are  a  bell  foundery  and  manufactories  of  cutlery ;  wrapping  paper 
is  made  from  straw  at  Meadville ;  glass  is  manufactured  at  Bethany, 
cudery  at  Chambersburg,  woollen  and  cotton  goods  at  Manayunk,  &c. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  salt  is  made  at  various  places  from  salt 
springs.  The  most  important  salt-works  are  at  Couemaugh;  the 
strongest  brine  is  obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  fi'om  400  to  500  feet 

18.  ChvemmenL  The  legislature  is  caUed  the -General  Assembly, 
and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators 
are  chosen  fi>r  4  years,  and  the  representatives  annually.  The  suflrage 
is  universal.    The  Governor  is  chosen  for  3  years  1^  a  popular  vote. 

19.  JnhalnkttUs.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  British  and  German 
descent,  and  though  the  English  is  the  prevalent  language,  yet  there 
are  some  counties  where  the  German  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent; 
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German  newspapers  and  almanacs  are  published  for  their  use,  and, 
in  some  places,  me  public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

So).  Rdigiofu  The  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and 
there  are  many  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Gremian  Reformed.  Episco- 
mdians,  Dutch  Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  Friends  are  numerous ;  the 
United  Brethren  or  Moravians  have  15  congregations,  and  there  are 
some  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  Universalists,  Seceders,  Covenant- 
ers, and  Jews. 

21.  EducaUon,  There  are  eight  colleges  in  this  state ;  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia;  the  western  university  at  Pittsburff ; 
Dickinson  college  at  Carlisle ;  Jefferson  college  at  Canonsburg;  Wash*- 
ington  college  at  Washington ;  Alleghany  college  at  Meadville ;  Madi- 
son college  at  Union  Town ;  and  l^ount  Airy  college  at  Germantown, 
and  there  are  numerous  academies.  But  elementary  ed  ucation  has  been 
very  much  neglected,  except  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Lancas- 
ter, not  more  ttian  one  third  of  the  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15,  being  at  school.  There  are  aJaw  school,  and  two  medical  schools, 
one  connected  with  Pennsylvania  university,  and  the  other  with  Jeffer- 
son college,  in  Philadelphia,  and  theological  seminaries  at  Gettysburg 
(Lutheran),  York  (German  Reformed),  and  at  Alleghany  Town  (Pres- 
byterian). 

23.  IRstory,  This  country,  in  which  s<Mne  Swedes  had  settled,  was 
annexed  by  the  Dutch  to  their  colony  of  New  Netherlands  and  shared 
its  fete.  '  In  1683,  the  property  of  the  soil  and  powers  of  government 
were  granted  to  William  Penn,  and  settlements  were  soon  made  under 
his  direction.  A  number  of  Friends  were  the  first  colonists,  and  Penn 
came  over  the  next  year  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  During 
the  French  war  of  1755,  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  the 
theatre  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French,  and  Gen.  Brad- 
dock,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  English  and  colonial  trocyss,  was  defeat- 
ed, in  an  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  a  French  fortress  on  the 
spot  where  Pittsburg  now  stands.  During  the  revolutionaiy  war  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  became  the  scene  of  military  operations.  Philadel- 
phia was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1777,  and  the  Americans  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British  camp  at  Germantowu.  The  propri- 
etary government  of  the  colony  continued  till  the  period  of  the  revolu-* 
tion.    The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1790. 


XI.    DELAWARE. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  •  Delaware  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  E.  by  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware  and  the  ocean,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  Maryland.  It  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  Rhode  Island,  containing  but  3,120  square  miles.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  93  miles ;  its  width  from  10  to  36  mile&  It  lies 
between  38°  27'  and  39°  SO'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  75°  and  75°  43'  W. 
Long. 

2.  Fa/de  of  the  Cotmtry,  The  general  aspect  of  this  state  is  tliat  of  an 
extended  plain ;  the  noiiuiem  part  is  somewhat  broken  and  roufh,  but 
the  central  and  southern  parts  present  very  little  divenity  of  level. 
The  general  dope  is  towards  the  Delawaie,  as  will  be  seen  by  eicamin* 
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mg  the  courses  of  liie  streams;  the  doudiwest  corner,  hdwev^,  seiidl^ 
on  the  Choptank  and  Nanticoke  toward  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  nmnhy 
table  land  divides  these  two  sections. 

3.  Rioers,  The  rivers  are  all  iHconsiderable  streaniis.  The  Bran- 
dy wine,  which  ri6es  in  Penn.<^lVani^  is  a  fine  mill  stream.  At  Wilming- 
ton it  receives  Christiana  creek  from  the  west,  and  their  united  waters 
form  the  harbor  of  Wilmington.  Duck  creek,  Mispillion  creek  and 
Indian  river  flow  east  into  I^laware  Bay. 

4.  Bay  and  Cape,  Delaware  Bay  forms  the  northeastern  boundary, 
but  affonls  no  ^od  harbors.  Cape  Henlopen  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  on  the  southwest  side.  A  breakwater  .has  been  constructed  here, 
within  which  vessels  nayigating  the  bay  can  take  sheltei*  and  ride  out 
storms  in  safety. 

5.  Climate  and  SoU.  The  climate  is  not  essentially  different  firom 
that  of  New  Jersey.  Along  the  Delaware,  and  about  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  is  a  tract  of  rich  clayey  soil,  which  produces  large  tinlber,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  tillage.  An  elfevated  ridge  in  the  interior  is  Swampy 
land,  between  which  and  the  tract  before  described,  the  soil  is  thin  and 
of  inferior  quality.  Most  of  the  southern  portion  is  sandy.  Bog  iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  stdte,  but  is  not  wrougfit 
to  any  extent 

6.  Divisions,  Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Newcastle  in 
the  north ;  Kent  in  the  middle,  and  Sussex  in  the  south.  The  counties 
are  subdivided  into  Hundreds.     Population  76,748,  of  which  3,292  are 

-slaves.  - 

7.  Canal,  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  which  leaves  Del- 
aware ftiver  45  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  communicates  with 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  river  Elk,  is  X4  miles  in  length.  Being  adapt- 
ed to  sloop  navigation,  it  is  10  feet  deep,  and  66  feet  wide.  In  this 
canal  there  is  a  deep  cut  of  nearly  four  miles,  76  feet  in  depth. 

.8.  Railtoad.  The  Newcastle  and.  Freficfitown  raihoad  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  cslnal.  It  extends  from 
Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  to  Frenchtown  in  Maryland,  164  miles,  and 
is  crossed  by  lotoniotive  steam-engines  in  about  50  minutes. 

9.  jTWtm".  Wilmington,  the  principal  town  in  the  state,  has  lately 
been  incorporated  as  a  city.  It  is  pleasantly  sttuated  near  the  junction 
of  the  Brandy  wine  and  Christiana,  and  is  well  laid  oitt.  It  contains  13 
churches,  three  banks,  a  United  States  arsenal,  knd  a  poor-house. 
The  city  is  supplied  ^ith  Water  by  hydraulic  works,  from  the  Brandy- 
wine.  The  Brandyveine  flour  mills  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  except  those  of  Rochester.  Within  ten  miles  of  Wilmington, 
there  are  about  100  mills  and  manufactories,  in  which  flour,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  iron  castings,  paper,  and  pOwder  are  produced.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  extensive  and  flourishing.  Population  in  1830^ 
6,628,  at  present  about  10,000. 

The  capital  of  the  state,  Dover,  is  a  small,  but  regularly  built  town, 
containing  the  state  house  and  county  buildings.    Population  1,300. 

Newcastle,  at  the  ternlination  of  the  railroad,  and  Delaware  City,  at 
the  motith  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  are  small  villages. 

10.  JigncvUurt,  The  staple  commodity  is  wheat;  which  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  whiteness  and  softness  of  its  flour.  Maize,  rye,  bariey, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are  raised.  The  county  <rf  Sussex  con- 
tains some  ^ccellent  grazing  land^- 

4  » 
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IL  Cmnmerce  and  Mtm^ftOwpes.  The  foreij;u  commorce  ib  incoa- 
flidenible ;  flour  and  timber  fhnn  the  swampy  districts  in  the  south,,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  export  The  aunutd  value  of  tlie  imports  is 
tfbonc  $  S^OOO ;  of  exports  $  23,000.    The  manufactures  are  extensive 

12.  Gavemment,  A  new  constimtion  of  government  was  adopted  in 
1631.  The  legislative  power  .is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consist- 
ing of  a'  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  former  are  chosen 
fi>r  four  years,  three  from  each  county  ;  the  latter  for  two  years,  sev^i 
Irom  each  county ;  oiie  session  is  held  ever  v  two  years.  The  Governor 
is  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  is  ever  after 
iHeIi^l&  The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen 
of  the  age  of  !^  who  has  resid^  one  year  within  the  state. 

13.  Rdigunu  The  Methodists  in  this  state  have  15  preachers  4  the 
Presbyterians  nine ;  the  Baptists,  nme,  and  the  Episcopalians  six.^ 

14.  Education.  The  state  has  a  school-fund,  the  proceeds  of  which 
an  distributed  among  those  school  districts,  which  raise  by  taxation 
«  sum  equal  to  that  which  they  receive  from  the  fund.  Little,  howevei', 
tiaa  been  done  towards  rendering  the  system  efficient. 

15.  MsUny,  This  part  of  the  country  was  first  settled  by  Swedes 
and  FinnSi  m  16^,  and  was  called  New  Swedeland.  The  Dutch, 
however,  afterward  annexed  it  to  dieir  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  and 
with  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  die  English  in  1664.  In  1682  the 
the  Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Penn,  and  it  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  Peansylvama  till  1776,  though  &om  1701  with  a  distinct  le^idative 
assembly.  It  was  generally  s^led  till  the  period  of  the  revolution^  the 
Three  Lower  Counties  upon  Delaware. 

XIT.  -  MARYLAND. 

L  Botmdariei  and  Extent.  Marvland  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylva- 
nia;* E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Vir^ 
fiinia.  It  liesbetweeu  Lon.  75""  lO'  und  79""  20^  W.,  and  between  Lat 
38°  and  39*  43^  N.  It  comprises  upwards  of  12,000  square  miles,  of 
which  about  9,350  are  land.  Chesapeake  Bay  divides  it  mto  two  parts, 
loeally  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores. 

^  MowiUdnM  and  Fact  of  the  Country,  The  west^o  part  of  Mary- 
land is  traversed  by  several  of  the  Appalachian  chains,  which  exteM 
l^t  a  short  distance  in  tliis  state,  and  are  more  particularly  described 
•  Qttder  the  heads  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  La  the  counties  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  the  land  is  low  and  level,  and  in  maiiv  places  covered 
with  stagnant  waters.  On  the  Western  Shore  the  land  is  also  level  up 
to  the  iiills  of  the  rivers.  Above  these  it  becomes  hilly,  and  in  the 
we8ter«  f»art  is  mountainous.  *       ^ 

^  Rivers,  The  Potomac  forms  the  soutliern  boundary^  and  the 
SusqudtanflAh  eoipties  itself  into  the  Chesapeake  in  this  state.  The 
IPatapsco  is  a  small  river,  navigable  to  Baltimore.  The  Patuxent  has  a 
coarse  of  10$  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Nottinghanif 
50  miles.  The  Nantiooke  4md  Choptank  flow  into  the  Chesi^peake  on 
tiM  £a8t€iti  Shore. 

^TlKlMiusdafyllne  between  Feonsylvania  and  JMaryhmd,  was  fixed  by  actual 
simney  in  iisea  bynwo  aorveyon,  of  the  names  of  Mavon  and  Dixon,  vriteaoe  it  is 
4rftoto  callod  Mason  aad  Dixon's  line. 
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^  Bay  md  Harban*  The  northern  kalf  of  Chew^Mike  Baj  lies  in 
this  state,  and  contains  many  fine  harbors.  Its  eastern  shore  is  check- 
ered with  islands,  among  which  Kent  island,  opposite  Annapolu^  is 
12  miles  long.  Along  the  seacoast  are  narrow,  low  islands,  and  shal-' 
low  sounds. 

5.  dimaU.  The  western  part  of  Maryland  rising  to  the  hei^t  of 
2)000  feet  above  the  sea,  forms  pert  of  the  elevated  table-land  ofPenn- 
fiyhrania  and  Virginia,  and  has  therefore  the  climate  of  the  more  north- 
em  states.  The  low  country,  on  t^e  other  hand,  has  milder. winten^ 
and  hot,  moist  and  unhealthy  summers. 

6.  SoU  and  Productions.  There  is  much  good  soil  in  every  part  of 
the  state.  The  limestone  tracts  in  the  western  section  are  productive 
in  fruits  and  ^rain.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  this  region,  llie 
eastern  part  is  of  alluvial  formation,  composed  of  clay,  gravel,  sand» 
shelte,  and  decayed  vegetable  substances.  On  the  low,  sandy  plains 
cotton  is  nused.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  most  of  the  counties  west  of 
the  Ghesap«ake,  and  is  extensively  wrought 

7.  Dlmsions.  Maryland  is  divided  into  19  counties,*  vnth  a  popula- 
tion of  447,040,  of  which  52,942  are  free  blacks,  and  102,994  sUivesi 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  on  the  decrease. 

8.  Canala.  Port  Deposit  canal,  ten  miles  in  length,  extends  from 
Port  Deposit  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehannah,  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state,  alonff  a  line  of  rapids. 

The  Litde  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  three  miles  above  Washington,  an 
overcome  by  a  canal  2^  miles  lone,  and  at  Great  Falls,  nine  miles  alwve^ 
a  descent  of  76  feet  is  overcome  by  five  locks. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  to  extend  from  Georgetown,  at 
the  head  of  the  tide  in  the  Potomac,  to  the  Ohio  near  I^ttsburg,  341 
miles,  with  branches  to  Alexandria,  Washmgton  and  Baltimore.  It  i$ 
completed  to  above  Williamsport,  100  miles.  Breadth  from  60  to  8D 
feet ;  depth  six  feet.  The  whole  amount  of  lockage  will  be  3^15  feet. 
The  summit  level  upon  the  Alleghany  mountain,  has  an  elevation  of 
nearly  1,900  feet,  and  will  pass  the  ridge  by  a  tunnel  of  upwards  of  four 
miles  in  length, 

9.  Railroads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  will  extend  from 
Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  325  miles.  Eighty  miles  to  Harper's  Ferrv  on 
the  Potomac,  with  a  branch  of  three  miles  to  Frederick,  have  been 
completed,  A  summit  of  1200  feet  over  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  will  be 
overcome  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes.  The  Oxford  railroi^  will,  ex- 
tend from  Baltimore  by  Port  Deposit  to  Philadelphia.  A  railroad  is 
now  constructing  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  3^  miles. 

10.  Toums.  Baltimore,  the  third  city  in  the  United  States  in  point 
of  population,  lies  upon  a  bay  which  sets  up  from  the  Patapsco,  and 
affi)rds  u  spacious  and  convenient  harbor.  The  strait  between  the 
bay  and  river  is  defended  by  Fort  McHenry.  Vessels  of  600  tons  can 
come  up  to  Fell's  Point,  which  is  divided  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  by  a  narrow  stream.    Baltimore  possesses  the  trade  of  Mdryland^ 

♦  Seutem  JShore.  Somerset^  Baltinaore,       Prince  George**^ 

Caroline,  Talbot,  CalTcrt>           St  Mary^i, 

Cecil,  Worcester.  CharleB,           Watfaiogton. 

Dorcheiter,  JVutem  Sker€,  Frederick, 

Kent,  V     Alleghany,  Hartford, 

Queen  Aiuie'e»  Anne  Arundel,  Montgoiaerf^ 
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and  of  a  great  part  of  Westem'Pennsyivania,  and  the  Western  States,  and 
is  the  great  commercial  mart  for  Chesapeake  Bay,  The  city  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  well  built  It  contams  45  churches,  a  state  prison, 
two  hospitals,  three  theatres,  an  exchange,  athenaeum,  two  colleges,  &c. 
The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  and  contains 
some  fine  paintings.  The  Wadiingtpn  Monument  consists  of  a  base  5Q 
feet  square  and  23  feet  high,  supporting  a  cohinm,  20  feet  in  diameter 
at  Uie  base,  and  diminishing  td  14  feet  at  the  top ;  on  the  summit  rests 
a  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  at  a  height  of  163  feet  from  the  ground. 
^  The  Batde  Monument  commemorates  the  defeat  of  the  British,  in  their 
attack  on  the  city,  in  September,  1814 ;  it  is  55  feet  high.  Both  of  these 
monuments  are  of  white  marble.  There  are  also  four  handsome  pub- 
'  lie  fountains,  which  furnish  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water.  Baltimore 
is  one  of  the  greatest  flour  maikets  in  the  world;  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  there  are  60  flour  mills.  About  600,000  barrels  of  S9our 
are  inspected  here  annually.  Manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton,  pa- 
^  per,  powder,  iron,  alum,  &c..  are  also  carried  on.    Population  80j625. 

Annapolis,  ^n  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  below  Baltimore,, 
is  the  seat  of  government.  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Severn, 
and  is  regularly  laid  out.  It  contains  the  oapitol,  a  theatre,  several 
churches,  and  St.  John's  college.    Population  2,623. 

Frederick^  the  second  city  in  Maryland,  in  wealth  and  |K>pulatJOR, 
Ues  in,  a  pleasant  and  well  cultivated  country,  on  the  great  western  road 
from  Baltimore.  It  contains  several-public  buildings,  and  has  consid- 
erable trade  with  the  back  country,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There 
is  a  b]i:anch  road  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  to  Frederick. 
Population  7,255. 

Uagerstown,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  is  a  well  built  and 
thriving  town,  and  contains  the  county  buildings,  several  churches,  and 
an  academy.  The  neighborhood  is  fertile  and  w«ll  cultivated.  Popu- 
lation 3,371. 

11.  ^Agriculture,  Wheat  and  tA)acco  are  the  staple  productions ;  but 
Ihe  former  is  much  the  most  valuable.  Some  cotton  of  inferior  quality 
is  raised,  and  in  the  western  counjties  considerable  quantities  of  flax  and 
hemp.    Agriculture  in  general  is  in  a  low  state. 

12.  Commerce.  The  Chesapeake  and  its  rivers  afford  a  ready  me- 
dium for  the  exportation  of  all  the  productions  of  the  state,  no  part  of 
which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  an  advantageous  market.  Flour  and 
tobacco  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  *  The  shipping  owned  in 
the  state,  amounts  to  about  75,000  tons.  The  annual  value  of  the 
expprts  is  four  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  about  four  millions  are  of 
domestic  production ;  value  of  imports,  five  millions. 

13.  Manufactures.  Maryland  is  one  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing ^tes  in  the  Union.  There  are  23  cotton  manufactories,  producing 
7,640^000  yards  of  cloth  annually.'  Glass  and  paper  are  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities ;  and  there  are  numerous  woollen  manufactories, 
grist  mills,  and  copper  and  iron  rolling  mills,  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,'  The  annual  value  of  the  manqfactur^s  is  about  twelve  million 
doUard. 

14.  Govmment,  The  legislature  is  styled  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  and  consists  of  two  branches,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Dele- 
gates. The  Senators  are  elected,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people,  for 
the  term  of  five  years.    Nine  Senators  must  be  chos^  fi-om  the  Western^ 
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and  SLX  fiom  the  Eastern  Sbc»e.  The  Delegates  are  chosen  annnalTT'  hf 
the  peo]^e,  and  the  Grovemor  and  Executive  Council  hj  the  Assembly. 
The  fi^t  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  all  white  male  citizens,  aboTe  ^ 
years  of  a^ 

15.  R4tgwn.  Ttie  Roman  Catholics  are  nnmeroas  in  this  state,  and 
<iiey  have  an  archbishop,  who  is  the  metropelitan  of  the  United  Statea; 
their  cburehes  amount  to  30  or  40.  The  Episcopalians  have  57  preach- 
ers^  the  Presbyterians  17;  the  Baptists  12;  die  German  Reformed  9. 
There  are,  also,  Friends,  Methodism,  Unitarians  and  Swedenborgians; 

16.  Education,  The  principal  literary  semmaries  are  the  Universitjr 
ef  Maiyland,  and  St.  Mary's  College,  in  Baltimore,  St  John^  CoHeee„ 
in  Anuf^lis,  and  Mount  Sh  Mary^s  at  Emmetsbure:  There  are  a&K> 
several  academies  in  tlie  state,  and  tliere  is  a  school  nmd^  tiie  proceedb^ 
of  which  mre  te  be  distributed  among  such  schoof  districts,  as  t^ali  erect 
school  houses.  Little  has,  however,,  been  done  towards  carrying  a  sys- 
tem of  elernentafy  edttcation  into  operation. 

17.  MsloTji  Maryland  was  first  settled  by  Catholics.  That  sect 
t)€«ng  persecuted  in  England,  Lord  JBaltiniore,  one  of  its  members^ 
fermed  a  plim  to  remove  to  America.  He  vimted  and'  explored  thft 
country,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  while  makiog^  prepa- 
rations iar  the  emigration.  Ifis  son  obtained  the  grant  of  the  territory- 
designed  for  his  father,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Maryland,  in  honor  of" 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Charies  I.  He  appointed  his  brother^ 
Leonard  Calvert,  :govemorof  ihe  calony,  who  set  sail  in  1638,  with  200- 
settlers,  prindpaHy  ?CathoKcs.  They  purchased  land  of  the  Indmn^,  an4 
fomaed  a  settlement  at  Sn  Mary's,  on  tlic  iPotomac.  The  icolony  wa* 
increased  by  refugees  from  Virginia,  and  the  t>ther  neighboring  territo- 
ries, who  were  attracted  1^  the  toleration  here  given  to  all  TeligTonSjandt 
it  b^au  to  flourish,  but  ^vas  soon  disturbed  by  Indian  Wars  and  rebef— 
iions.  The  Catholics  were  tolerant  to  other  sects,  but  soon  fbond  them- 
selves outaumbered,.  and  became  suhjectto  the  persecution  whlcllthey/ 
hpd  iled'from  at  home.         ' 

Tliese  troubles,  however,  were  allayed'atlhe  restoratibn  oFChai'Iea? 
!I.  HI  J6G6.  At  the  revolution  of  1688,' the  charter  of  the  colony  waa^ ' 
set  aside,  and  the  government  assumed  by  the  crown;  but  in  1716, the 
proprie^r  was  restored  to  hife  rr&hts. .  At  die  b^g^ning  of 'the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  the  authority  f^  itrto  the  hands  of  the  pecq^le.  The- 
existing  constitution  was  formed  m  1776.  In  1814;  the  Britisb  landed^ 
in  Maryland,  and  en  their  mai-ch  to  Washington  dispersed  lhc  Ameri;^ 
cans  at  Bladensburg,  August  24th:  having  igscended  the  Oiesaj)eake> 
they  were  repulsed  from  Baljinioi-e,  Sept.  12tii-. 

Xin.    MIDDLE   STATES. 

1.  Boundcaiies  and  Extent.  The  five  states  last  described  form  a  di^ 
tnict  gec^raphtcal  re^on,  to  which  has  been  applied  the  general  name- 
of  the  Middle  States.  Thiife  region  is  boimded  N.  by  L&es  .Erie  and,' 
Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada;  E  by  New.  England' 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Potomac  and  Virginia,  and  W...by 
Virginia  «nd  Ohio.  It  extends  from  Lat  38°  to  45«^  N.,  and  (fom  Lon. 
72°  to  8(P  36'  W.,  comprising  an  area  of  about  115,000  square  toHcs. 

Sk  MoKttJkdna.    These  states  exhibit  the  most  extensive  mountainDua, 
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ttaotti  ID  the  Ununi.  The  AppalachiAa  chaitt  apra^dti  tt> 
limits  in  Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  eminences  of  these 
equals  in  height  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  New  Hampshife  ranges^  ^ 
their  general  elevation  is  not  much  below  that  of  the  other  mountaiiiB 
in  New  England.  They  are  almost  universally  covered  with  fivresta^ 
and  there  are  many  wild  solitudes  among  them,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  visited  by  man.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  vast  tracts  among 
the  mountains,  where  the  most  timid  of  all  wild  animals  find  a  aecore 
and  undisturbed  abode. 

3.  FdUeys.  The  great  streams  have  generally  rpcky  banks,  wkk 
little  intervflJ  land;  but  here  and  there  extennve  valleys  occur.  The 
broadest  ia  tbat^of  the  Hudson,  which  in  one  part  of  its  course  widens 
to  the  breadth  of  40  milea 

4.  Rivers.  This  region  slopes  on  the  north  to  the  baan  of  the  greal 
lakes,  and  on  the  west  to  the  Ohio  basin.  But  its  principal  riven  mn 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land»  which  occupies  jts  interior, 
and  run  in  a  southeasterly  direction  into  die  Atlantic    The  most  im- 

Krtant  of  these  streams  are  the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  and  the 
ilaware ;  the  Susquehannali  has  the  longest  course,  but  is  so  mudb 
broken  by  its  passage  through  the  mountains,  as  to  af^rd  little  advan- 
tage for  navigation  without  artificial  aid ;  it  drains  about  28,600  square 
miles.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  are  fine  navi^ble  rivers ;  the  latter 
has  already  been  described.  The  former  rises  m  the  Gatskill  Moun- 
tains, takes  a  southerly  course,  pierces  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  South- 
east Mountain,  and  meets  the  tide  at  Trenton.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  fit>m  the  west.  Its  whole  course  to  the 
ocean  is  317  miles,  its  estuary  forming  a  wide  and  deep  bay.  The  basin 
^  of  the  Delaware  is  an  inclined  plane,  risinff  from  the  alluyial  rc^n  on 
the  level  of  the  tide  to  the  height  of  neany  2000  feet,  with  an  area  of 
tti>WBrds  of  11,000  square  miles.  Small  vessels  go  up  to  Trenton,  132^ 
miles ;  above  that  point  the  navigation  is  imped^  by  shoals,  but  there 
are  no  foils,  and  the  river  1%  therefore,  navigable  downward  for  boata^ 
firom  near  its  source.  The  numerous  canals  which  are  connected  with 
various  points  of  the  stream,  and  the  working  of  the  coal  mines,  have 
greatly  increased  the  navigation  on  its  waters. 

5.  Shares  and  Bays,  The  whole  seacoast  from  Raritan  Bay,  is  a  low, 
alluvial  level,  indented  by  shallow  inlets,  but  afibrding  few  haibors.  The 
princi]Mil  bays  are  Raritao,  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  The  river  Dela 
ware^  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  gradually  expands  into  a  wide  bay,  fit>m 
10  mdes  to  30  in  width,  the  navigation  of  which  is  rmdered  somewhat 
difficult  by  shoals.  Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  estuaiy  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah, is  a  broad  and  deep  basin,  185  miles  in  lensth,  and,  for  a  distance 
of  70  miles  from  the  ocean,  varying  from  15  to  40,  and  above  that  point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah,  firom  ^ve  to  ten  miles  in  breadth. 
It  receives  a  number  of  large  rivers,  whwh  open  into  it  with  broad,  bmr- 
like  mouths,  and  are  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  the  principal  are  the 
Pati^isco,  Patuxent,  Potomac,Jlappahannock,  York  and  Jame&.  In  tfaa 
mam  bay  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships  to  tha 
mouth  of  the  Susquehannah.  It  affords  many  commodious  haiiMMi% 
and  a  safe  and  easy  navigation. 

6.  Lakes.  The  great  Takes,  B^ie  and  Ontario^are  unponant  foatunp 
in  the  jdiysical  character  of  this  region,  but  we  shall  reserve  them  4br 
our  deacription  of  North  America.    The  small  hOns  of  New  Yoikfhm 
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an  addkioBal  cliann  to  the  seenefy  of  that  atate,  and  tfbid  i 
^vntam  for  navicatioii. 

7.  Gftaurfe. .  Although  this  section  extends  through  seven  degrees  06 
latitude,  the  elevated  position  of  the  great  central  mass,  from  800  to 
2,000  f(fiet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  renders  the  temperature  of  that 
portion  little  different  from  that  of  the  Northern  Statea  The  winfem 
are  cold,  but  less  severe  than  in  New  England,  and  of  not  so  lonr  con- 
tinuanoe.  In  the  lower  r^on  of  the  southeast,  the  summers  are  hotter, . 
and  the  winters  milder^    The  great  staple  of  the  Middle  States  is  wbteL 

8.  SoiL  The  soil  is  much  better  on  the  whole  than  in  New  England, 
although  vast  tracts  of  the  land  are  unproductive.  With  such  an  extent 
and  diyersity  of  sur&ce,  there  must,  of  course,  be  eveiy  variety.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  territory  only  is  under  cultivation. 

9.  tnhMJtanU.  The  population  of  the  Middle  States  is  composed  of 
various  materials,  and  its  character  is  much  diversified  by  difierence  of 

,  extraction,  and  various  modes  of  education  and  liabits  of  life.  The 
great  body  is  of  English  or  British  descent,  but  in  New  York  and  Mary- 
land there  are  many  Germans,  and  in  Pennsylvania  they  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  constitute,  in  some  respects,  a  separate  community,  retaining 
their  own  language,  and  being  often  ignorant  of  English.  In  New  Yom 
and  New  Jersey,  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  set- 
deiB  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  some  sections  the  language  is  partially 
spoken.  After  the  close  ofthe  revolutionary  war,  the  emigration  fiiom 
the  New  England  states  into  New  York,  continued  to  set  so  strongly 
for  many  years,  that  a  majority  of  the  present  population  of  that  state 
,  are  natives  of  New  England,  or  their  descendants.  TbB  whole  popula- 
tion is  a  litde  upwards  of  four  millions ;  in  which  number  there  am 
170,000  free  bhicks,  and  109,000  slaves,  chiefly  in  Maryland. 
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This  district  is  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  under  the  immediate 
government  of  Congress,  it  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac, 
210  miles  from  its  mouth,  between  Maryland  and  Vir^ia,  by  which 
states  it  was  ceded  to  the'  general  government,  in  1790.  It  is  divided 
into  two  counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  contains  three  cities, 
Washington,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria.  The  Capitol  in  Washington 
is  in  Lat.SS*'  53^  N.,and  Lon.  77°  ^  W.  In  American  works  itis  often 
used  as  a  first  meridian. . 

The  siu*ftice  of  the  district  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  unproductive. 
The  situation  is  favorable  for  commerce,  ships  of  any  size  being  able  to 
come  up  to  Alexandria,  and  large  vessels  up  to  the  Navy  Yard  in  Wash- 
ington.   Population  39,834;  of  which  6,152  arc  fiiee  blacks,  and  0^119 


The  city  of  Washington  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Umted 
States  in  1800.  It  is  ^easantly  situated  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  and  on  the  right  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  295  miles  from  the 
ocean  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  city  is  rep^larly  laid  out,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  embraced  vrithin  the  plan,  has  yet 
been  built  upon.  The  principal  avenues  and  streets  are  fiiom  120  to 
160  feet  wide ;  the  othere  are  from  70  to  1 10  feet.  Washmgton  is  the 
remdence  of  the  President,  and  other  chief  executive  officers  of  the  fed- 
toal  govenunent  ^the  Congress  meets  here  annually,  on  the  first  Monday 
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IB  Oeoember ;  ttid  the  Supreme  Ck>uit  of  the  United  Stttes  aieo.bM^. 
on  aoDud  session  here.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Capitoli 
tile  President's  bouse,  the  four  offices  of  the  executive  depamuents,  in 
ilB  Yicinity,the  Genetal  Post  Office,  in  which  is  the  patent  office,  a  mag- 
azine,  arsenal,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  general  government,  and  the  city  * 
ImU  ;  20  places  of  public  worship,  an  hospital^  jail,  theatre,  a  college,  &c. 
Regular  lines  of  steamboats  run  on  the  Potomac,  and  numerous  sti^-^ 
coaches  run  to  different  places.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  to 
Alexandria  ;  another  over  Rock  creek  to  Georgetown,  and  several  over 
the  Eastern-  Branch,  on  which  stands  a  Navy  Yard.  The  Capitol  is  a 
large  and  handsome  structure,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  built  of  free 
stone  painted  white;  it  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  an  en- 
tire front  of  350  feet ;  the  centre  and, each  wing  are  surmounted  with, 
domes.  On  both  fronts,  porticoes  extend  the  whole  length  of  tlie  cen- 
tre, which  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda,  90  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the. 
same  height  This  is  ornamented  with  relievos,  and  four  large  paintings 
representing  scenes  of  the  revolution.  A  colossal  statue  of  Washington 
id  to  be  ei«cted  here.  Adjoining  it,  on  the  west,  is  the  hall  of  the  library 
of  Congress,  92  feet  in  length,  by  34  in  breadth,  and  containing  IG^OOO 
volumes.  In  the  north  wing  is  the  Senate  chamber,  beneath  which  ia 
the  hall  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  south  wing  is  tlie  Representa- 
tives' hall,  a  semicircle  95  feet  in  lengtli,  by  60  in  height,  the  dome  of 
which  is  supported  by  2§  columns  and  pilasters. of  Potomac  marble  or 
breccia.  The  President's  house  i^  two  stones  higli,  witli  a  lofty  base- 
ment, and  180  feet  fronts  ornamented  with  an  Ionic  portico.  The  pop- 
*  ulation  of  Washington  is  18,827,  including  3,129  fiee  blacks,  and  2,319 
slaves.  But  duri4>g  the  sessions  of  Congress,  the  cilty  is  thronged  with 
strangers  from  all  parts.of  the  world... 

Georgetown  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  or  part  of  tlie  metropolis, 
being  separated  only  by  a  narrow  creek.  It  is  about  tlu^  miles  west 
of  the  Capitol,  and  is  pleasantly  situated ;  commanding  a  prospect  of  the 
river,  the  neighboring  city,  and  the  diversified  country  in  tlie  vicinity. 
The  houses  are  chiely  of  brick,  and  there  are  many  elegant  villas  in 
different  parts.  The  Catholic  monastery  occupies  a  delightful  situation, . 
upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town:  this  institution  contains  £^|;)out. 
60  nuns,  an4  embraces  a  high  school  for  females,  and  a  charity  school 
of  100  pupils.  Georgetown  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  considerable, 
commerce ;  but  the  ifavigation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  just 
below  tiie  town;  here  is  also  a  cannon  feundery.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  reaches  the  Potomac  at  this  place.     Population  3,441<.. 

Alexandria,  is  6rniles  below  Washington,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Potomac  The  river  is  here  a  mile  wide,  and  30  feet  deep.  The  city 
rises  considerably  from  the  river,  and  i$  regularly  built-  A  row  of. 
wharfs  extends  alon^  the  river  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  wliere  ships.. 
-  of  the  largest  size  may  lie.  Alexandria  has  a  great  trade  in  flour,  by 
oneansof  communication  with  the  back  country,  and  ita  situation  as  « 
sea|>ort    Population  8,263. 

Education.    Columbia  College,  in  Washington,  was  founded  in4821,^ 
und  is  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Baptists. 

The  Catholic  College,  in  Georgetown,  w-as.established  in  1799^  and. 
i^uuder  the  direction  of  the  incorporated  Catliolic  clergy  of  Maryland. 

RdiffiofL    The  Baptists  have  18  churches.;  the  Presbyteries  9 ;  the 
Catholics  6 ;  the  Episcopalians  8  ;  the .  Unitarians  1,    Thei-e  are  also , 
some  Methodists.^ 
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XV.  VIRGINIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent  Virginia  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  ;  E.  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ^  S.  by  North 
Carolina"  and  Tennessee,  and  W.  by  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio,  which 
separates  it  from  Ohio.  It  lies  between  Lat.  36®  Sty  and  40°  38'  N.,  and 
between  Lon.  75°  14'  and  83°  33'  W.  Its  mean  lenjsfth  fi-qm  east  to 
west,  is  355  miles ;  its  mean  breadth,  185 ;  superficial  area  about  66,000 
square  miles,  or,  according  to  some  estimates,  nearly  70,000. 

2.  Mountains,  Virginia  is  traversed  by  the  several  Appalachian 
chains,  which  have  been  already  described  as  stretching  through  Penn- 
sylvania. 1.  Southeast  Mountain,  which  in  Maryland  is  called  the  Parr 
Spring  Ridge,  and  is  broken  by  the  Potomac,  at  the  conical  peak  called 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  enters  Virginia  in  Loudon  county,  and  leaves  it  in 
Henry  county,  at  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  miles  eastward  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  2.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  broken  by  the  Potomac,  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  traverses  the  state  in  a  line  of  about  260  miles,  separating  it 
into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Easteiii  and  Western  Virginia.  The 
Peaks  of  Otter,  in  this  chain,  are  the  highest  summits  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  southwest  of  the  Delaware,  rising  to  a  height  of  4,260  feet  above 
the  sea.  3.  The  Kit^itinny  chain  enters  the  state  about  20  miles  ftir- 
ther  west,  under  the  name  of  the  North  Mountain,  and  forming  the 
centre  of  the  great  plateau  or  table-land  of  Virginia,  leaves  the  state 
under  the  name  of  the  Iron  Mountains.  4.  The  Alleghany  chain  forms 
the  western  wall  of  the  Virginia  table-land,  running  parallel  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  43  miles.  Westward  of  this  chain 
there  is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  bed  of  the  Ohio,  but  several  other  chains 
traverse  this  section,  the  principal  of  which  are  (4)  the  Chesnut  Ridse, 
and  (5)  the  Laurel  Mount^iins,  which  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Potomac  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state.  Its  sources  are  in  the  western  chain  of  the  Appalachian 
Alountains,  not  far  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  which 
reach  the  ocean  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  receiving  the  Shenan- 
doah, which  has  a  coui-se  of  150  miles  through  the  great  central  valley, 
the  Potomac  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
taking  a  southeasterly  direction,  meets  the  tide  at  Georgeto^-vn.  Below 
this  point  It  expands  to  a  wide  estuary,  which  is  navigable  for  74  gun 
ships  to  Washington,  210  miles  fiom  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  winding 
course  of  its  channel  renders  the  navigation  tedious,  but  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous. The  basin  of  the  Potomac  cinbraces  an  area  of  13,000  square 
miles. 

James  River  rises  among  the  mountains,  and  flows^S.  E.  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay :  it  is  more  than  500  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  by  sloops 
350  miles,  and  by  boats  230  miles  further.  At  the  point  where  this 
'river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge^  it  receives  a  branch  called  North 
River ;  afterwai-ds  it  js  joined  by  the  Appomattox  at  City  Point ;  this 
branch  is  130  miles  long,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable.  The 
Rappahannock  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  nms  into  the  Chesapeake, 
after  a  course  of  170  miles.  The  tide  ascends  to  Fredericksburg,  110 
miles,  to  which  point  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  140  tons.  The 
York  is  another  confluent  of  the  Chesapeake,  and,  like  the  last  described 
rivers,  opens  into  a  broad  bay  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  ^he 
6-  D* 
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head  wittera  of  the  Roanoke  are  in.  this  fltvttw^    Ptaaoig  to  tiie  WMt  of - 
*  the  Blue  'Ridge,  we  find  the  Great  Kenhawa,  whose  most  retooto 
aoitfces  are  b^ween  that  chain  and  the  AOeghany  ridge,  in  North  Car- 
olina,   tt .flows  into  the  Ohio  after  a  northwesterly  course  of  900  miles. 

4.  Bays  and  Harbors*  The  outer  half  of  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  in  this 
state,  and  by  its  depth  and  extent,  and  the  numerous  fine  rivers  which, 
it  receives,  is  of  the  high^  use  for  navigation. '  Most  of  the  large  towns 
are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  up  the  rivers..  Noiiblk  has  a 
good  harbor,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
James,  which  here  forms  a  spacious  haven,  called  Hampton  Roads. 
These  roads  were  fomierly  open,,  but  strong  fortifications  have  rendered 
their  entrance  impracticable  to  an  enemy. 

5.  Shores  and  Capes,    The  shores  are  low  and  flat    A  peninsufik  . 
about  60  miles  long,  and  from  10.  to  15  wide,  fietf  on  die  eastern  ode  of 
the  Chesapake,  and  is  bordered  toward  the  sea  by  a  striiig  of  low,  sandy 
islets.    The  wv&ters  of  the  Chesapeake  enter  the  sea,  between  Ca(^- 
Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  forming  a  strait  15  miles  in  width. 

6.  Climate,  The  extent  of  this  state,  and  the  varieties  of  its  sur- 
face^ produce  a  great  diversity  of  climate.  In  the  Atlantic  countiy,. 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  heats  of  summer  are  long  and  oppressive,.^ 
the  sprinff  is  short  and  variable,  and  the  winters  extremely  mild,  fli» 
snow  seldom  lying  more  than  a  day  afbrithasfollen..  Droughts  in: 
summer  and  autumn  are  fi^quent  The  people  have  sallow  complex- 
ions,  from  the  heats  of  summer,  and  bilious  diseases  in  autumn.  In 
the  mountains,  the  air  is  cool  and  salubrious,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
tall  4nd  muscular,  with  robust  forms  and  healthy  countenances.  Fire» 
are  here  used  during  iave  months  of  the  year.  The  heat  of  sununer 
durizig  the  day  is  considerable,  but  the  nights  are  always  cooL  On  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  the  climUte  is  colder  by  some  desroeSv 
Ihan  in  the  same  pdrallel  of  latitude  on  the  coast  The  valley  of  the  - 
Ohio  is  exceedingly  hot  in  mimmer,  while  in  winter,  the  river  is  frozen 
so  a£f  sometimes  to  be  passible  on  the  ice  for  two  months  together^ 
The  autumn  is  dry,  temperate,  and  healthy. 

7.  l$oii,.  There  are  four  distuict  divisions  under  which  we  may  re- 
iprd  die  sur&ce  of  this  state..  From  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  head  of 
tide  water  on  the  rivers,  the  coupUy  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy,  or  sandy  ;> 
this  meagre  soil  is  covered  with  pines  and  cedars;  but  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  ar^  loaniy  and  rich,  and  tne  vegetation  in  those  parts,  luxuriant. 
This  territory  is  alluvial,  and  exhibits  marine  shells  and  bones  beneath 
the  surface.  From  the  head  of  tide  water  tp  the  Blue  Ridge,  tlie  land 
hegins.to  rise,  and  becomes  stony  and  broken ;  the  soil  is  much  supe 
rior  to  the  lowland  country.  In  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Alleghany,  we  come  to  a  limestone  country ;  here  the  soil  fies. 
upon  a  bed  of  that  rock,  and  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  grain  and 
clover.  In  some  parts,  the*  soil  is  chalky.  The  western  part  of  the- 
state,  or  that  part  whiqh  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the.  Ohio,  1ms 
a  broken  surface,  with  some  fertile  tracts ;  but  the  soil  is  generally  lean. 

8.  Face  of  the  Country,  There  is  little  of  the  suHace  actuiUly  leveV 
except  the  JBaetem  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  West  of  the  bay,  the  country  gradually  rises  into  hill  and  dale. 
The  central  part  is  a  high  table-lanci,  rising  in  sotne  parts  into  lofiy  and 
picturesque  summits,  and  comprising  TOautiful  and  fertile  valleys 
Westward  of  the  Alleghanie%  the  surrace  ia  mounUunous  and  brokmt 
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i|Ml#lirsBpart«f  tlMilse(!tk«  muet  ever  continue  to  be  covered  wilb 
{Nrimitive  forests. 

_  9.  Mnend  Productiotu.  In  the  western  section  of  the  state,  lime- 
tiiooe  and  gypewn  occur;  iron  ore,  of  the  best  quality,  is  extensively 
Acributed,  and  valuable,  lead  mines  are  worked  in  Wythe  County. 
IKtuminous  coal  is  also  foimd  west  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ScJt 
Springs  of  the  Great  Kenhawa  and  the  Holston,  are  remarkable  finr  the 
strength  of  their  brine.  The  limestone  caves  fiu*ni^  large  quantities 
of  nitre  or  saltpetre.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  state  limestone  is  found, 
which  yields,  at  various  places  between  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers, 
an  excellent  marble.  Iron  ore,  black  lead,  copper  ore  and  gold,  are 
also  found  in  this  region.  The  bed  in  which  the  last  mentioned  metiii 
occurs,  extends  fiiom  near  Fredericksburg,  in  a  southwest  direction, 
throu^  this  and  the  adjoining  states. 

10.  VegdabU  Produmons^    In  passing  from  Norfolk  to  the  Ohio, 
afanoet  alfthe  native  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  found,  and  the  cultivated  productions  of  the  Northern  and  Southern^ 
States  are  seen  to  meet  in  this.    Ginseng  and  snake-root  are  among  the^ 
valuable  medicinal  plant^.  Sugar-noaple  is  found  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

11.  Mneral  Waters*  The  Sulphureous  Springs  of  Virginia,  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  efficacy  in  cutaneous  disorders,  asthmatic 
affections,  Slc,  The  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  in  Green  Briar  County ; 
tlie  Salt  Sulphur  and  Red  Sulphur  Springs  in  Monroe  County ;  the  ]at> 
ter  also  has  much  celebrity  in  caaea  or  pulmonary  af^tiona  The  Sweet 
Spritigs  in  Monroe  Coun^,  are  carbonated  waters,  and  are  valuable  as 
a  tonic  At  Batli,  in  Berkeley  County,  there  is  a  Chalybeate  Spring ; 
and  in  Bath  County  are  thermal  waters,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Warm 
and  the  Hot  Springs,  which  are  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  cutane- 
ous cases.     The  former  have  a  temperature  of  96° ;  the  latter  of  112°. 

12.  /Natural  CttriosUies,  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  is  highly  picturesque;  the  impetuous  torrent  below  is 
dashed  from  rock  to  rocK,  while  the  walls  of  tne  chasm,  through  which 
it  seems  to  have  burst  its  way,  rise  in  lofty  precipices  above,  constitu- 
ting a  scene  of  much  grandeur.  The  Rock  or  Natural  Bridge,  in  Rock- 
tiridge  County,  is  not  less  sublime ;  it  is  a  natural  arch  of  rock,  60  feet 
wide,  extending  over  a  chasm  90  foet  broad,  and  250  feet  high,  through 
which  flows  a  small  stream,. called  Cedar  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  river 
James.  In  Augusta  County,  there  is  a  cavern  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
tent, called  Weyer's  Cave,  which,  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  pre- 
sents a  series  of  lofty  and  spacious  apartments,  incrueted  with  crystals, 
and  glittering  with  tjie  most  beautiftil  stalactites.    The  largest  room," 

'  calM  Washington's  Hall,  is  270  feet  in  length,  and  50  m  height. 
There  are  several  other  beautiful  and  extensive  caverns  in  the  lime- 
stone r^on,  of  which  Madison's  Cave,  in  Rockingham  County,'  ex- 
tending aOO  feet  into  the  earth,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  stalactites, 
IS  the  most  remarkable.  There  is  a  lake  in  Giles  county,  presenting 
the  singular  spectacle  of  a  body  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuna- 
forence,  and  one  hundred  fothoms  deep,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
3,700  feet  high.  ^  Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  the  bed 
of  this  lake  w«s  a  marshy  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small  pond 

dually  formed.  ^  A  stream,  which  had  its  source  in  the  mountain, 
Qg  ceased  to  flow,  the  lake  suddenly  rose,  and,  covering  the  high- 
jm  trees,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  it  overflows  at  a 
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single  poiht.    Its  waters  are  pore  aiid  potdble,  and  it  abouads  in  lizaidfl^ 
but  has  no  fish. 

13.  Dwisiona.  The  state  is  divided  into  111  counties,*  66  of  which 
are  in  Eastern,  and  45  in  Western  Viiginia.  Population  1,211,405 ;  of 
v^ich  469,757  are  slaves,  and  47,348  free  blacl^  The  population  of 
Eastern  Virginia  is  832,980 ;  comprising  416,250  slaves,  and  40,780  free 
blacks. 

14.  Canals.  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in 
North  Carolina,  is  22^  miles  in  length,  and  connects  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  with  those  of  Albemarle  sound.  James 
River  Canal  extends  from  Richmond,  30  miles  up  the  valley  of  the 
river,  and  will  probably  be  extended  to  Lynchburg.  Blue  Ridge  Casial 
overcomes  a  fall  of  96  feet  in  the  James  river  in  Rockbridge  County, 
and  there  is  a  short  canal  at  Richmond,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  80 
feet,  and  connecting  the  tide  waters  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
river.  The  Shenandoah  Canal,  in  Rockingham  County,  the,  Appo- 
mattoij  and  Rappahannock  canals,  near  Petersburg  and  Fredericksbuig, 
and  the  Roanoke  Canal,  are  similar  works,  overcoming  falls  in  the 
respective  rivers. 

15.  Railroads.  Manchester  Railroad  extends  fit>m  Manchester,  op- 
posite Richmond,  to  the  coal  mines,  13  miles.  The  Petersburg  and 
Roanoke  Railway,  from  Petersburg  to  Weldon,  a  distance  of  60  miles, 
connects  the  former  place  with  the  Roanoke  navigation.  It  Js  to  be 
continued  through  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg,  to  the  Potomac. 
The  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  extends  from  Winchester  to 
the  river  at  Harper's  Ferry,  30  mites.  The  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 
road,  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Suf&lk,  17  miles.  The  state  has  a 
ftmd  for  uitemal  improvements,  amounting  to  $  1,500,000,  and  yield- 


*f!a8tem  District. 
-  Accomac 
Albemarle 
Amelia 
Amherst 
Bedford 
Brunewick 
Buckingliam 
Campbell 
Caroline 
Charles  City 
Charlotte 
Cliesterfield 
Culpeper 
Cumberland 
Dinwiddle 
Elizabeth  City 
Essex 
Fairfax 
Fauquier 
Fluvanna 
Franklin 
Gloucester 
Goochland 
Greenville 
Halifax 
Hanover 
Henrico 
Henry 


Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  and  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews  - 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Nanseraond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

NortliamptoH 

Northumoerland 

Notjtoway 

Orange 

P?itrick 

Pittsylvania 

Fowhattan 

Prince  Edwai-d 

Pii'ince  George 

Prince  Wilham 

Princess  Anne 

Richmond 


Rappahannock 

Southampton 

Spottpylvania 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

York 

IVeatern  District. 
Alleghany 
Augusta 
Bath 
Berkely 
Botetourt 
Brooke 
Cabell 
Fayette 
Floyd 
Frederick 
Giles 
Grayson 
Greenbriar 
Han'ison 
Hampshire 
Hardy 
Jefierson 


Jackson 
Kenhawa 
Lee 
Lewis 
Logan 
Monohgalii 
Mason 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Moi^an 
Nidiolas 
Ohio 
Page 
Pendleton 
Pocahontas 
Preston 
Randolph 
-Rockbridge 
Rockingham 
Russcl 
Scott 

Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Tazewell 
Tvler 

Washington 
Wood 
Wythe 
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iof  a  re^ranue  of  nearly  $90,000,  which  is  applied  in  aid  of  Works  of 
puUic  interest*  The  James  River  and  Kenawha  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  tide  waters  of  James 
rirer,  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Kenawha,  by  means  of  canals 
and  raihrays. 

16.  Towns,  The  city  of  Richmond,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  James  river,  at  its  lower  fitlls,  and  at  the  head  of  dde  water. 
The  town  rises  gradually  from  the  water,  and  has  a  fine,  picturesque 
appearance.  The  western  division  occupies  an  eminence  cidled  Shoc- 
koe  Hill,  overlooking  the  lower  town.  The  capitol  is  built  upon  the 
hi|[hest  summit,  and  has  a  delightful  and  commanding  prospect.  Two 
bridges  cross  the  river  to  Manchester,  on  the  opposite  tmnk.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  are  elegant.  The  pubtic  bnildhigB, 
bende  the  capitol,  which  is  an  elegant  structure,  are  a  court  hoiMe,  a 
state  prison,  6  churches,  an  almshouse)  a  museum,  and  the  bMderanaorif. 
One  of  the  James  river  canals  here  empties  into  a  basin  containing  a 
Burfiice  of  two  acres.  There  is  a  boat  navigation  for  220  miles  on  the 
river  above  the  city,  and  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of  water,  can  come  up 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  Richmond  has  a  verv  flourishing 
trade,  both  inland  and  by  sea,  and  ^ojoys  extraordinary  advanta^  by 
communication  with  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  country,  aboundmg  in 
tobacco,  grain,  hemp,  coal,  &c.    Population  16,060. 

Norfolk,  the  principal  commercial  town,  stands  on  an  excellent  har- 
bor, at  the  outlet  of  James  river,  where  a  branch  called  Elizabeth  river 
joins  the  main  stream*  It  is  built  on  low  ground,  and  the  land  in  the 
neighborhood  is  marshy.  The  principal  streets  are  Well  paved  and 
clean,  but  the  others  are  lesa  commodious,  and  more  irregular.  The 
buildings  are  not  distinguished  for  el^ance,  but  dome  of  the  churches 
are  neatly  built.  Here  are  a  theatre,  an  athenaeum,  a  marine  hospital, 
and  6  churches.  The  harbor  is  a  mile  wide,  is  strongly  defended, 
and  is  8  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  At  Gosport,  in  Portsmouth,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  EU^beth  river^  is  a  navy  yard  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  dry  dock.    Population  of  Norfolk,  9,816. 

Petersburg  stand?  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  12  miles 
above  its  iuncdon  with  the  James  river,  at  City  Point  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  thriving  town,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  tobacco  and  flour. 
Above  the  town  there  are  fUls,  but  below,  the  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  100  tons.    Population  8,822. 

Fredericksburg  is  on  the  soUth  side  of  Rappahannock  river,  110 
mifes  above  the  Chesapeake.  The  river  is  navigable  fbr  vessels  of  140 
tons,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  is  rwilariy 
built    The  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable.    Populat)6ii  3,30/. 

Lynchburg,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  river,  100  miles  west  of 
Richmond,  stands  on  the  abpe  of  a  hill;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  broken 
and  mountainouis  country,  abounding  in  fertile  valleys.  The  town  has 
a  great  trade  in  tobacco,  and  the  Ueighboriiood  is  populous;  Popula« 
tion  4,626. 

WiUiamsbui^,  between  York  and  James  rivers,  was  once  the  ci^ital 
of  the  state,  and  contams  the  college  of  William  and  Mary;  a  state 
house,  a  court  house,  and  a  state  lunatic  asylum. 

Yori^  or  Yorktown,  on  the  south  nde  of  York  river,  has  an  «xcel^ 
harbor  and  some  trade.  It  is  memorable  for  the  surrender  of  Ixsra 
ComwaUis  and  the  British  army,  in  1781. 
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Mount  Vemon,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Potomac,  15  mites  fiom 
Washinirton,  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  the  residence  of  Woahmgton, 
and  ^bespot  which  contams his  tomb.  The  mansion  house,  a  stai^e 
wooden  building,  still  remains.  The  tomb,  into  which  the  body  of  rtie 
hero  has  been  recently  removed,  is  an  excavation  m  the  earth,  with  a 
plain  brick  front,  but,  rendered  more  secure  than  that  m  which  it  was 
originally  deposited,  by  being  closed  with  an  iron  door. 

Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  is  a  flourishing  and  rapidly  increasigg  town, 
with  5,^1 1  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  built  in  a  single  street,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  a  ridge  of  steep  hills,  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  nver. 
The  hills  contain  inexhaustible  quantities  of  coal.  Wheeling  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  Ohio,  to  Which  navigation  extends  at  low  water, 
and  many  boats  and  steam  vessels  are  built  here.  The  great  na- 
tional road  over  the  AUegbanies,  called  the  Cumberland  road,  meets 
the  Ohio  at  this  place.  ,,     .    .  a 

Other  towns  are  Winchester,  Shepherdstown,  Martmsburg,  bCaun- 
ton,  where  there  is  a  state  lunatic  asylum,  Lexington,  and  Fincastte,  in 
the  central  valley ;  Charlestown  and  Abingdon,  to  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tains^  and  Charlotteville,  the  seat  of  the  state  university.  ^Two  milca 
from  the  last  place  is  Monticello,  formerly  the  residence  of  Jefferson. 

17.  JigricuUure,  The  agriculture  of  this  state  is  various,  but  for  the 
most  part  badly  conducted.  The  practice  of  clearing  lands,  cultivating 
them  every  year  till  exhausted,*  and  then  leaving  them  to  recover  by 
natural  innuences,  prevails  in  many  places.  From  the  sea  to  the  head 
of  tide  water,  and  south  of  the  James  river,  up  to  the  BlueRidse,  what 
is  called  the  tiiree-shift  system  prevails,  that  is,  first  a  crop  of  Indian 
corn ;  second,  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats*,  and  third,  a  year  of  rest,  as  it  is 
called,  while  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  manure,  or  the 
cultivation  of  artificial  grasses^  On  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and 
in  the  valley  district,  agriculture  is  prosecuted  with  more  care  and  skill. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  raised  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and  sparingly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  central  valley.  Cotton  i&  planted  to  some  extent  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts,  and  hemp  is  raised  to  advantage  on  son^e 
of  the  best  lands  above  tide  water.  Western  Virginia  affords  ejtcellent 
pastures,  and  )s  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  Whem>  maize,  rye,  oats 
and  buck-wheat,  are  the  principal  grain  crops  on  boti*  sides  of  the' 
mountains.  The  eastern  section  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  slave  labor; 
the  lands  in  the  valley,  where  the  slaves  are  comparatively  few,  sell 
higher  than  those  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  genexal  ap- 
pearance of  that  section  is  more  prosperous,  although  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  inferior,  and  the  communication  with  mai-kets  more  expensive 
and  difficult.  Crop  of  tobacco  in  1831,  44,529  hogsheads ;  of  cotton, 
^900  bales ;  quantity  of  flour  inspected,  540,000  barrels. 

18.  Mant^aeturea.  The  state  possesses  great  advantages  for  mann- 
facturing  operations  in  cheap  labor,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fliel,  and 
immense  water-power,  yet  planting  and  farming  are  the  &^orite  pursuits. 
There  are  some  manu&ctures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goodis,  glass,  iron, 
&c.rin  tlie  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  state.  The  Kenawha 
Salt  Works  produce,  annually,  1,000,000  bushels  of  salt,  and  those  6f 
the  Holston  about  100,OOQ. 

19.  Cormnm-ce.  The  couimerce  of  Vbginia  is  not  extensive.  The 
annual  valiie.  of  the  exports  amounts  to  $  4,900,000,  of  which  only 
$  500  are  in  articles  of  foreign  produce.    The  imports  amount  to  about 
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half  a  million  dollarg.    The  shippmg  beUmginir  to  the  stale  is  about 
36,000  toD& 

90*  Government.  The  Lemiature,  styled  the  General  Assembly, 
oonfflsts  of  two  houlbes ;  the  Senate  chosen  every  four  years,  and  the 
House  of  Delegates  chosen  annually.  The  right  of  sufirage  is  restrict- 
ed to  whites,  and  the  votes  are  given  viva  voce^  or  orally,  and  not  by^ 
ballot.  The  Governor  and  an  Executive  CouncU,  called  the  Council  of 
State,  are  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years,  by  the  General  Assembly. 

21.  Rdigion.  The  most  numerous  sects  are  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  The  former  have  370  churches,  and  236  ministers ;  the 
latter  have  131  ministers.  The  Episcopalians  have  59,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians 105  churches.  There  are  also  some  Friends,  Lutberans, 
Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  &c. 

22.  Edueaiion,  William  and  Mary  College,  one  of  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions in  the  country,  was  founded  at  Wiliiamsbuig  in  1691.  Hamp- 
desa  Sydney  College,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  Washington  Col- 
lege, at  Lexington,  are  flourishing  institutions.  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege has  recently  been  founded  at  Boydtown.  The  University  of 
Virginia,  at  Charlptteville,  has  nine  instructors,  and  130  students. 
There  are  law  schools  at  Williamsburg  and  Staunton,  and  theoloffieal 
seminaries  in  Prince  Edward,  Henrico,  and  Fairfax  Counties.  The 
interests  of  e<Uication  have  been  much  neglected  in  Virginia,  but  at- 
tempts have  recently  been  made  to  improve  and  extend  the  means  both 
of  elementary  and  higher  instruction.  The  state  has  a  literary  fund 
of  upwards  of  one  and  v^  half  million  dollars,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
975,000,  out  of  which  grants  have  been  made,  annually,  to  each  of  the 
counties,  for  the  gmtuitous  education  of  poor  children.  A  plan  has 
be-3n  formed  for  introducing  the  New  Ehgland  system  of  free  schools 
through  the  state. 

23.  History.  Attempts  w^ere  made  by  the  English,  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to-  form  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  the  name  of  Virginia  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of 
the  vii^in  gueen.  The  first  colony  which  proved  permanent  was  es- 
tablished in  1607,  at  Jamestown,  near  the  mouth  of  James  river,  which 
names  were  given  in  compliment  to  King  James.  The  early  colonistB 
sufi^red  much  from  famine  and  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  but  the  colony 
soon  began  to  thrive  and  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity,  although 
involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  French  war  of  1753.  Vurginia  was 
one  of  the  crown- colonies,  having  been  governed,  until  the  revolution^ 
by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  King  of  England.  In  1776,  a  consti- 
tution was  framed,  which  in  1830  underwent  many  and  important 
changes^ 

XVI.    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent  North  Carolina  is  bounded  N.  by  Vir- 
ginia; E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  S.  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  W.  by  Tennessee.  It  extends  from  33^  SO'  to  36^30'  N.  Lat,  and 
from  75°25»  to  84°  30'  W.  Lon.  It  is  about  450  miles  in  length,by  ISSJ. 
In  breadth,  with  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

2.  MovrUaihs.  The  western  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  the  throe 
easternmost  chains  of  tjie  Appalachian  system,  the  Southeast  Mountain, 
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fhe  Muo  Bldge  and  tho  Kittatinny  Mountedns.  The  latter  ehain;  nadir 
various  local  names,  as  the  St«ne  Mountain,  Iron  Mountain,  Baid 
Ifountain,  and  Smoky  Mountain,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  tfao 
state.  IMtount  Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  is  a  lofty  pyramidal  peak,  is 
Stc^iM  County.  King's  Mountain  is  a  lully  ridge,  extending  &om  Lin- 
coln County,  into  York  District  in  South  Carofina. 

3.  Rmrs,  The  Roanoke  and  Chowan,  which  rise  in  Virginia,  en^y 
th^nselyes  into  Albemarle  Sound,  in  llus  state.  The  latter  is  navigar 
ble  for  smaU  vessels  to  Mur&eesboro.  The  Roaooke  has  a  course  of 
400  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  90  miles,  and  for  boats  to 
the  head  of  the  tide  at  Weldon,  75  miles.  Above  tlie  &l]s  at  WeldOn» 
it  is  navigable  fbr  boats,  by  the  aid  of  canals,  244  miles,  to  Salem.  The 
Tar,  or  nnnUco,^Qjad  Neuse  flow  into  Pamlico  Sound.  The  former  m 
navigable  fbr  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  30  miles,  and  for  boats 
toTarboro,  90  miles.  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  principal  stream  whidi 
has  its  whole  course  in  this  state.  It  rises  in  ttie  north  part,  and,  tra- 
vendng  the  state  in  a  southeasterly  course  of  280  miles,  fells  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Cape  Fear.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  11  feet  draft  to 
Wilmington,  and  for  boats  to  Fayetteville.  The  Yadkin  traverses  the 
western  part  of  die  state  from  north  to  south,  and  passes  into  South 
Carolina,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Pedee.  The  Catawba  rises  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  flows  south  into  South  Carolina.  From  the  oppo- 
site fiibpe  of  the  mountains,  descend  the  head  streams  of  the  .river  Ten- 


4.  Mands.  The  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  low,  sandy  islands^* 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  enclose  several 
shallow  bays  and  sounds.    They  are  generally  barren. 


5.  Sounds  and  Bcofs.  The  lai^gest  is  Pamlico  Sound,  lying  between 
the  main  land  and  one  of  the' above  mentioned  islands.  It  is  86  miles 
in  length  along  the  coast,  and  from  10  to  20  broad.  It  communicates 
with  £e  ocean  by  several  narrow  mouths,  the  most  common  of  which 
for  navigation  is  Ocracoke  Inlet.  A  little  to  the  north,  is  Albemarie 
Sound,  which  extends  60  miles  iuto  the  land,  and  is  fiiom  5  to  15  miles 
wide.  It  communicates  with  Pamlico  Sound,  and  witli  the  sea,  by 
several  narrow  and  shallow  inlets,  ^ 

6.  iS%ore5  and  Capes,  The  shores  are  low  and  marshy,  and  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coast  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  shoals.  Cape 
Lookout  and  Cape  Fear,  indicate  by  their  names.the  dread  with  which 
mariners  apprpaph  them.  But  the  most  formidable,  is  Cape  Hatteras, 
the  elbow  of^a  tnangular  island,  forming  the  seaward  limit  of  Pamlico 
Sound.  Its  shoals  extend  a  great  distance  from  the  land,  and  render  it 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  headlands  on  the  American  coast. 

'  7.  Face  of  the  Country,  The  eastern  pait  of  the  state,  for  a  distance 
of  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  low  plain  covered  with  swamps,  in- 
dented by  numerous  shallow  inlets  from  the  ocean,  and  tmversed  by 
sluggish  streams,  which  die  low  and  level  surface  allows  to  spread  out 
into  broad  basins.  To  this  maritime  belt,  succeeds  a  fine  undulating 
Gountnr,  irrigated  with  fresh,  running  waters,  and  presenting  a  surftice 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  Thewestem  pwt  of  the 
state  is  an  elevated  table-land,  rising  to  a  general  elevation  of  about  1,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  independently  of  the  mountainous  sum- 
mits. 
8,  Cliv^e.    Tbe  clipiate  partakes  ojT  the  diversified  character  of  tho 
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W^ce^^T^^  western  plateau,  experiences  mncfe 

of  Ae  ngw  of  the  wutera  of  the  more  northern  static  though  less  Iom 

^  ^^'^''^T.JF^  "^K"^^  *"*^  '^^  lower35ndrefoa fe  purl 
aod^healtfiy,  and  the  summer  heats  are  tempered  by  cool  niffhtg.  But  in 
tbe  tow  county,  Hie  summers  are  hot  and  sultry,  and  theair  is  reader- 
ed  anherfthy  by^the  eriialations  of  the  mlirshes,  and  stagnant  waters. 

y.  »iil.  In  the  level  countoy,  generally^  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandyi. 
with  iMge  swampy  tracts.  The  banks  of  some  of  the'  rivers  are  tole^ 
SJl  ™^',*n.f*^^a««^  some  glades  of  moist  land,  possessing  ft 
black,  fruitfol  soil.  West  of  the  hilly  country,  the  soil  is  gSod,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  the  states  ikrtfaer  nordi..  .  *^ 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state^ 
and  extends  into  Virginia.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth!! 
iM  covers  an  extent  of  150,000.  acres ;  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  the 
whole  tract  is  overgrown  with  piiaejuniper,  and  cypress  trees,  with; 
white  and  i«d  oak  in  the  drier  parts.  In  the  centre,  on  the  Virginia. 
Bide,  IS  J.iake  Drummond,  15^  miles  in  circuit  Many  parts  of  the- 
swamp  are  impervious  to  man,  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods  an* 
KiiflAies.  A.  canal  is  carried  through  it  from  Norfolk  to  Albemarle* 
Sound. 

Betweeo  Albemarle  and  Pamlfeo  Sound  is  another,  called  AUi^tor^, 
«r  Little  Dimial  Swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  fn  the  centre ;  iliis  has; 
be«a  partly  drained  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  die  land  rendered  fit  fon- 
the  cultivation  of  nee. 

'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  9,500,000  acres  of  swampy  land  within> 
die  matei  capable  of  beoig  drained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  fitted  for  the-, 
culture  of  cotton,  tobacco,  lic^  and  maise.  These  swampshave  a  clajf^ 
bottom,  over  which  lies  a  th»iEjfittratum  of  vegetable  compost.  The 
drained  lands  are  found  to  he  exceedingly  fortil^ 

10.  Mmeral  ProduMms.    Iron  ore  dwunds,  and  is  woriced  to  oon^ 
aderable  extent.    The  gold  reeion,  wfaidi  extends  firom  the  Potomac^. 
ak>ng  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  into  Alabama^  is  broader  and  more 
poduetive  m  this  state  than  m  any  odiec    The  g^d  is  obtalimd  either:- 
1^  washing,  that  is4>y  simply  separadng  native  gold  fivnn  the  sand  in 
which  it  is  found,  or  &om  mines.    In  the  latter  <ase,  the  goM  is  found. 
in  ore,  which  after  undergoing  the  process  of  <cmshin&  is  mixed  with 
quicksilver,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metsd  from  the  earthy 
oMB.  Thevahieof  the  gold  received  fn»n  this  state  at  theUnited  States-^ 
Mint,  in  1632^  was  475,000  dollars,  and  the  wh<^  production  for  thai  - 
year  is  estimated  at^one  million,  about  otne  half  being  expcuted  or  em<-  • 
ployed  in  the  arts.    The  total  valuer  of  tliB  gM  received  at  the  num.. 
firOm  this  .state  exceeds  one  imd  a  half  million  dollars. 

11.  Vegetable  Rroductiens.  A  ^reat  part  of  Ae  country  is  covered 
With  forests  of  pitch  pine. .  In  the  plains  of  ^e  low  country,  this  Ixee 
is  almost  exclusively  the  natural  growth  of  tliie  soil.    It  mu^  exceeda 

.  in  height  tiie  pitch  pine  of  the  Northern  States.  The  tar^  tiupentine 
and  lumber,  afforded  by  this  valuable  tree,  constitute  one  half  of  tisa 
eaqx»ts  of'  the  state.  Tne  moisture  of  the  air,  in  the  swampy  regions^ 
loads  the  trees  with  long,  spongy  moss,  irtiiich  hangs  in.  clusters  fiviir 
the  limbs,  and  gives^e  rarest  a  singular  appearance.  The  mistletoe  ia^ 
often  found  upon  the  trees  of  the  interior.  This  state  also  produces  sev— 
era]  valuable  medicinal  roots,  as  ginseng,  snakeroot,  &c.  The  rich  m**- 
teryals^are  overgrown  with  canes,  the  leaves  of  which  ccmtinue  greeoju 
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throui^  the  winter,  and  a^rd  good  fodderfiMr  cattle.  In  the moim- * 
tainous  ]?pg^<«r  of  the  w^  tbe  oak^  elm,  walnut^  linne,  and  cherry  trees 
ajboimd* 

152.  Mineral  Springs.  Thereare'thermal  saline  springs  in  Buncombe 
County,  called  the  Warm  Sprin^^  The  water  is  limpid  and  gives 
out  nitrogen  gas.  It  contains  muriates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis^  are  among  the  diseases 
cured  by  drinking  the  water  and  bathing  in  it. 

13.  ikvinona,  Nprth  Carolina  is  divided  into  64  counties.*  Popu- 
lation 737,987,  including  245,600  slaves,  and  19,540  free  blacks. 

14.  Canah,  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  lies, pertly  in.  this  state.  The 
Northwest  Canal  i^^a  bsanch  six  mites  in  length,,  connecting  it  virith  the 

.Northwest  River  which  eifipti^  into  Currituck  Sound.  Weldon 
Canal,  12  miles  in  length,  exlien^s  round  the.  falls  •  of.  tha  Roanoke. 
Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Canal,  opens  a^  co^imunication  between  the 
Neuse,  b^low  Newborn,  and  the  harbor  of  Bi^u£>fL  Other  canals 
have  been  constructed  for  th^  imj^roven^nt  of  the  navigation  of  Cape 
Fear,  Yadkin,  Ta^r,  and  Catawba  Rivers. 

15.  Railroads,  Several  companies  have  been  incorporated  for  con- 
structing railways.  The  Central  Raihroad  from  Beaufort,  by  tlie  way.of 
Raleigh  and  Salisbuiy,  to  the  western  part  of  the  state ;  and  a  road  from 
WUmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear  Riyer,>y  way  of  Fayetteville  and  Salis- 
bury, to  the  Catawba,  have  been  prcnected^,  l^he  Petersbura  Raihroad 
extends  to  Weldon,  iii  this  state ;  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Weldon  road 
is  to  extei^  from,  Weldqn  to  Norfolk,  jn^Virf^ni^ 

16.  Towns,  There  are  np  large  towns  m  thjs  state*.  Raleigh,  the 
seat  of  government,  is  pleasantly  situated,  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  cofitains  several  public  buildings,  two  academies,  &c.  The  capitol 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831 ;  a  new  one  is  to  be  erected,  160  feet 
ipngj  by  64  wide*  "         . 

Ne^bern,  on  th^.  south  bank  of  theNeujse,  30  miles  from  Pamlico 
Spund^Ui.a  place  of  some  commerce,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flour^ing 
towns  in  the  state.  I|;  v^aa  forn^erly  the  capital.  Tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, and  lumber,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Popukition  3,762, 
Tcfore  than  half  of  whom  are  blacky. 

Wilmington,  on  Qape  Fear.  River>  35  milea^from  the  sea,  iathe  most 
commercial  town  in  North  Carolina.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  come  up 
to  the  town,  and  t)ie  dipping  belonging  to  the  port  amounts  to  upwards 
Qf  9,000  tons.    Ifere  are.th^  coupty  buildings,  two  banks,  and  three. 
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ehtunches,  and  in  its-  rickii^  are  the  moet  extensive  nee  fields  in  tlie 
state.    Population  ^OOa 

Fayetteville,  a  thrWing  tpwn,  at*  the  head  of  boat  navigation^  on  Cape 
Fear  River^was  de8trpy#d  by  fire  in  1831.  Six  hundred  buildings 
were  burnt,  >ut  the  town  has  been  rebuilt.    Population  2,868» 

Other  towns  are^  Edenton,  Washington,  Salisbury,  Tarboro,  and 
Halifiix. 

17.  JSbpnadiure.  Agriculture  is  in  a  low  state  in  North  Carolina,  one 
cause  of  which  is  the  want  of  good  harbors  and  of  inland  navigation. 
The  labor,  in  the  eastern  portion  o£  the  state  if  done  by  slaves,  but  in 
the  western  part,  the  whites  work  more  with  their  own  handk  Tiie 
great  diversity  of  climate  produces  a  correspondiug  variety  of,  produc-. 
tiona  The  eastern  lowlimds  have  a  tropical  climate,  and  yield  rice,^ 
cotton,  and  indigo ;  here  also  the  fig  tree  begins  to  appear.  Ascending 
into  the  more  elevated  region,-  the  northern  ^ins  and  fruits  thrive. 
Wheat,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  are  important  productions. 
Apples,  pears  and  peaches,  and  figs,  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  are  to 
be  added  to  this  varied  catalogue.    ; 

18.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  Most  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  exported  by  the  way  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
Lynchburg  and  Petersburg,  Virginia.  The  value  of  the  imports 
broueht  dnectly  into  the  state  is  about  $  200,000,  of  exports  $  340,000 ; 
the  fi£ipping  belonging  to  the  state  amounts  to  about  26,000  tons..  Be- 
side the  agriculture  productions  above  mentioned,  naval  stores,  or  tar, 
pitch  and  turpentine,,  are  exported  in ,  large  quantities.  There  are  no 
manu&ctures  of  importance. 

19.  Crovemmeah  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  adopted  in  1776. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consistingof 
a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
Governor  and  Executive  Council  are  elected  annually  by  the  Assembly. 
The  right  of  voting  ^c  Senators,  is  confined  to  fire^holders  of  50  acres 
of  land ;  hut  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  white  male 
citizens,  above  21,  years  of  age,  are  entitled  to  vote. 

20.  Rdigian.  The  most  numerous  relinous  sects  are  Baptists, 
Methodises,  and  Presbyterians.  There  are  aEBO  many  Lutherans  and 
Episcopalians,  and  some  Friends  and  Moravians. 

21.  EducaHon,  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  is 
the  principal  literary- institution  in  the  state,  and  there,  are  about  twenty 
academies  in  various  places.  The  state  has  a  literary  fund  of  $  70,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  b^  distrihu^  among  tlie  several  counties  for 
the  support,  of  coiiimon.  schools..  But  nothing  has.  yeic  been  done 
towards  e€^ting  this  purpose, 

22.  IBitory.  North  Carolina  formed  a  part  of  South  Carolina  until 
ITIiK),  under  the  name  of  the  County  of  Albemarle.  It  had,  however,  a 
separate  legislature  ^m  1715^  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  some 
e^q^^itioQS  ^'vere  made  into  diis  state  by  the  British,  fi^m  South  Caro- 
lina^ and  the  American  foix^es  were  defeated  a^  Quilford  court  house  in 
1781.  " 
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1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.    South  Carolina  is  bounded  N.  by  North  * 
Carolina;  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  S.  and  W.  by  Georgia.    It 
extends  fromSi'  to  35**  1(K,  N,  Lat.,  and  from  78°  44'  to  83?  »y  W. 
Loa.    Its  extreme  length  is  975  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  129  miles ;  area 
33,000  ^uare  miles. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country,  l^e  coast,. for  100^ miles  from  the  oceen^ 
is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  with  swampy  tracts  here  and 
there.  Beyond  this  is  a  parallel  belt  <^  territory,  called  the  Middle- 
County,  consisting  of  low  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  an  agitated 
sea.  This  tract  occasionally  juesents  an  oasis  of  verdure,  or  a  few. 
straggling  pine  trees,,  and  sometimes  a  field  of  maize  or.  potatoes.  The 
Micraie  Country  is  bounded  by  another  belt  of  land  called'  the  Ridge, 
where  the  country  rises  by^a  steep  and  sudden  elevation,  and  aflerwanls 
continues  gradually  to  ascend..  Beyond,  the  surface  exhibits  a  beauti- 
ful alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed  with  extennve  finrests,.  and 
watered  by  pleasant  streams.  There  are  a  few  lofiy.  mountains  in  Uie 
western  part,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  Table  Mountain,  kk  tliis 
chain,  rises  to  the  neight  of  4,000. feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.. 
King's  Mountain,  in  York  district,  lies  partly  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  Rivers.  The  rivers  of  South  Carolina  rise  on  the  Blue  lUdge,  and 
flow  southeasterly  into  the  ocean.  In  the  lower  part  of  their,  course 
they  are  less  navigable  than  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  this  cha- 
racter belongs  to  the  other  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  southwest  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Gfreat  Pedee  rises  in  the  northwest  part  of  North  Carolina, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Yadkin,  and  flows  into  Winyaw  Bay, 
afler  a  course  of  450  miles.  The  Little  Fedee  and  Waccamaw  are  its 
tributaries  firom  the  north.  The  Santee  is  iR>rmed  by  the  junction,  of  tlie 
Wateree  or  Catawba,  and  the  Conjgaree  or  Broad  Rivers,  both  of  which 
.  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridce  in  North  Carolina.  The  Saluda  is  a  branch  of 
the  Congaree.    The  Edisto  is  navigable  for  large  boats  about  100  miiea... 

4.  hUinds.  The  southern  part  of  the  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range  of 
tidandS)  separated  from  the  main  land  by  narrow  channels,  which  af- 
ford a  steamboat  navigation.  These  islands,  like  the  neighboring  con- 
tinent are  low  and  flat,  but  are  covered  with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine 
and  x)almettos.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  many  of  them  were 
the  haunts  of  alligators,  and  their  thick  woods  and  rank  weeds  rendered , 
them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they  are  under  cultivation,  and 
well  inhabited ;  and  as  the  voyager  glides  by  their  shcnres  in  a  steam- 
boat, he  is  enchanted  Hith  the  prospect  of  their  lively  verdure,  inter- 
spersed with  thick  clumps  of  piumettos,and  flowering  sroves  of  orange 
trees.  The  live  oak,  which  is  so  caQed  on  aecoupt.  of  Jts  being  an  ev- 
ergreen, is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  12  feet  girth;  its  long 
branches  are  spread  horizontally,  and  festoons  of  moss  hang  from  them 
almost  sweeping  the  ground.  The  laurel  is  h^e  seen  covered  widi 
large  white  blossoms,  shaped  like  a  lily,  and  a  foot  in  circumference. 
The  long  sandy  beaches,  which  border  these  islands  toward  the  sea,  am^ 
covered  with  thousands  of  water  fowL 

5.  Harbors.  Like  those  of  North  Carolma,  the  harbors  of  this  state 
are  generaUy  bad  That  of  Charleston  is  obstnicted  at  the  entrance  Inr 
a  dangerous  sand-bar;  that  of  Georgetown,  vvjll  only  admit  smaU  cnA,^ 
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The  htttior  of  Beaufort,  or  Port  Royal,  is  the  best  in  the  state,  but  is 
little  frequented.  The  coast  prefiients  numerous  entrances,  which  are 
aceeBBible  Ibr  small  vessels,  and  aflbrd  feciUties  for  an  active  coksting 
tnde. 

6.  Climaie,  The  climate  of  this  state  very  nearly  resembles  that  of 
North  Carolijia,  but  lying  more  to  the  south,  and  having  a  less  extensive 
mountunous  region.  South  Carolina  i>artakes  more  decidedly  of  the 
tropical  character.  Sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  with  success  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  tlie  state.  In  the  western  mountains  the  air  is 
healthy,  and  snow  lies  for  some  time  during  die  winter.  The  eastern 
secticm  has  a  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy  climate. 

7.  Sou*  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  alluvial.  The  soil  is  divided' 
by  the  planters  into  1.  the  tide  swamp,  and  2.  inland  swamp,  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  hemp ;  3.  high  nver  swamp, 
or  second  low  grounds,  favorable  to  tlie  growth  of  hemp,  corn  and  in- 
digo ;  4.  salt  marsh ;  5.  oak  and  bickoiy  high  land,  which  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  yields  corn,  cotton  and  indigo ;  and  6.  pine  barren,  which, 
though  the  least  productive,  is  the  mo&t  healthy  soil  of  the  low  country. 
A  pordon  of  the  last  is  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  every 
swamp  plantation,  for  erecting  the  dwelling  house  of  the  planter. 

8.  Mineral  Productions^  South  Carolina  is  not  rich  in  minerals. 
The  gold  region,  however,  extends  through  it,  and  gold  to  the  value  of 
$66,000  was  received  at  the  United  States  Mint,  in  1833,  from  thid 
state.    The  total  amount  obtained  was,  probably ,  not  less  than  $  1 00,000. 

9.  VegUahU  ProducHona.  The  incugenoos  vegetation  of  this  state 
combines  the  productions  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  com- 
prising the  oaks  and  palms,  pines,  and  hickory.  The  palmetto  or  cab- 
D«ge-palm  attains  the  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  yields  a  sub- 
stance which  is  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste. 

10.  Dwinons  and  Poptdation.  South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29 
Districts,*  and  has  a  population  of  581,185  souls ;  comprising  7^920 
free  blacks,  and  315,401  slaves.  In  the  low  country  the  slaves  exceed 
the  whites  three  to  one,  that  section  containing  only  about  one  fifth  of 
the  whites,  with  half  of  the  black  population. 

11.  Casuds.  Santee  Canal,  extends  from  the  river  Santee,  to  Coo- 
per's river,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  connecting  the  harbor  of  CJiarlestoa 
with  the  interior.  The  Santee,  Congoree,  and  Saluda  navigation  has 
been  improved  by  side  cuts  and  locks  upwards  of  150  miles,  and  there 
are  also  extensive  side  cuts  and  locks  on  the  Catawba.  Winyaw  Canal 
unites  the  river  Santee  with  Winyaw  Bay ;  length  10  miles. 

12.  RiHxds  and  Railways.  A  road  has  been  constructed  fi'om  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  through  the  Saluda  gap,  by  Columbia 
to  Charleston,* which  has  been  of  great  benefit,  and  several  expensive 
causeways  have  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  .  The 
Hamburg  and  Charleston  railroad^  extends  frotn  the  city  of  Charleston 
to  the  Savannah,  op()osite  Augusta,  a  distance  of  135  miles.  Jt  crosses 
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the  Eldiato,  by  a  bridge,  and  the  summit  of  tiie  tabMand  between  diat 
river  and  tiie  Savannah^  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine.  This  work 
has  been  executed  by  the  South  Oarolina  Railroad  Company,  which 
has  in  contemplation  the  construction  of  another  road  fixun  Charleston 
to  Columbia,  a  distance  of  135  miles. 

13.  7\nDn8.  The  city  of  Charleston,  the  second  city  in  the  Southern 
^States,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper^ 
^six  miles  from  the  ocean.    The  harbor  is  commodious,  and  has  two 

entrances,' the  deepest  of  which  admits  vessels  of  16  feet  draft  Sulli- 
van's Island,  at  the  moftth  of  the  harbor,  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort. 
The  harbor  is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  by 
Forts  Finkney  and  Johnson.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  hand- 
somely built,  and  the  vicinity  is  adorned  with  numerous  plantation»  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  much  healthier  than  the  surroundkig 
country,  and  the  planters  from  the  low  country,  and  wealthy  West  In- 
dians come  here  to  spend  the  sunamer.  Many  of  the  houses  are  hand- 
some, and  are  furnished  with  piazzas,  and  the  grounds  are  adeemed 
with  flowering  plants  and  ornamental  shmba  The  squares  ave  shaded 
with  the  pride  of  China,  and  the  wardens  with  orange  treea  Among 
the  public  buildings,  are  the  city  n^,  theatre,  hospital,  two  arsenals, 
and  19  churches.  The  city  library  contiuns  about  ISfiOO  volumes ;  the 
orphan  asylum  supports  and  educates  150  orphans.  The  commerce  of 
the  city  is  extensive.    Population  30,289,  of  whieh  17,361  are  whites. 

Columbia,  the  seat  of  government,  stands  on  the  Congaree,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  occupies  an  elevated  plain,  sloping  gently  on 
every  side.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular.  It  contains  &e  state- 
house,  a  jcollege,  and  3,310  inhabitants. 

Georgetown,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Great  Pedee,  Waccamaw,  and  two  or  three  otlier  streams,  is  13  miie& 
from  the  sea,  and  haa  considerate  commerce.  Beaiifert,  on  the  island 
of  Port  Royal,  is  a  pleasant  town,  with  a  healthy  situation,  and  good 
harbor ;  but  it  has  little  commerce.  Camden,  on  the  Wateree,  enjoys 
-  a  portion  of  the  interior  trade,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  batdes 
fought  in  its  neighborhood  during  the  r^oiution. 

14.  ^^grieuUure,  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
agriculture.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  staple  commodities,  and  are  ex-* 
ported  in  large  quantities:  About  200,000  bales  of  cotton  are  exported 
annually.  Indigo  and  tobacco  thrive  well.  The  cultivation  of  midze 
and  other  com  is  little  attended  tq,.  and  considerable  quantities  of 
flour  are  imported  for  consumption.  Other  productions  are  af^les, 
pears,  and  peaches,  flgs,  olives,  and  oranges,  ya.ns,  sweet  potatoes,  &c. 

15.  €!ommerce.  The  exportation  of  cotton  and  rice  forms  the  princi** 
pal  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  state,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  die  {)eople  of  the  noitbern  states.  .The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
is  about  $  1,200,000 ;  of  the  exports  from  six  to  eight  millions.  Ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  state,  14,000  tons. 

16.  Government.  The  legislaiure  is  called  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
and  consists.'of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  according  to  the  population  and  iwvalth  of, 
the  districts.  The  Representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  population.  The  Govevnor  is  chosen  by  the  legislature  fer 
two  years.  The  Lt.  Governor  has  no  power  or  duty  except  on  the 
death  or  removal  of  the  Governor.    The  qualifications  ^  voting 
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admit  neariy  of  uniTenal  suffi-age;  but  blacks  are  excluded  from  tlie 
privUeee. 

17.  Religion.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous 
sects ;  but  there  are  many  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  and  some 
Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 

18.  EducfOion.  There  are  two  colleges  in  this  state ;  South  Carolina 
College,  at  Columbia,  and  Charleston  College,  in  Charleston.  Several 
other  institutions  are  styled  colleges,  but  they  are  nothing  more  than 
respectable  schools.  There  are  ateo  several  academies.  The  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina,  is  in  Charleston ;  and  there  is  a  Presbyteri- 
an Theological  Seminary,  at  Columbia,  a  Lutheran,  at  Lexington,  and 
a  Baptist,  in  Sumter  district  The  state  has  for  a  number  of  years 
made  an  annual  gpmt  towards  the  support  of  free  schools. 

19.  HiiUny,  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  South  CaroUna  was 
made  at  Charleston  in  1680 ;  but  this  part  of  the  country  had  several 
years  [Nreviously  been  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Clarendon  and 
others.  A  constitution  was  formed  by  the  celebrated  Locke,  for  the 
government  of  the  colony,  which  proved  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  its 
purpose.  The  proprietary  government  continued  till  1719,  when 
South  Carolina  became  a  royu  colony,  the  people  having  renounced 
their  former  governors,  and  taken  the  administration  into  their  own 
hands.  In  1780  and  1781,  South  Carolina  became  the  theatre  of  mill* 
tary  operations,  and  was  overrun  by  the  British  forces.  May  11, 1780, 
Charleston  was  captured  by  the  English,  who  def^ted  the  American  > 
troops  at  Camden,  August  16th,  and  were  in  turn  worsted  in  the  action 
of  King's  Mountain,  October  7th.  In  the  following  campaign,  the 
Americans  were  successful  at  the  Cowpens,  January  17,  and  at ISutaw 
Springs,  in  September,  and  the  hostile  ibrces  soon  after  evacuated  the 
state. 


XVIII.     GEORGIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  Georgia  is  bounded  N.  by  North  Caro* 
lina  and  Tennessee;  E.  by  the  Savannah,  which  separates  it  from 
South  Carolina,  and  the  ocean ;  S.  by  Florida,  and  W.  by  Florida  and 
Alabama.  It  extends  fix)m  Lat  30°  SO'  to  35°  N.,  and  from  Lon.  8P  to 
85°  40^  W.,  comprising  an  area  of  63,000  square  miles. 
'  2.  Fact  of  the  Country.  In  the  northwesteni  part  of  the  state  there 
are  some  mountainous  ridges,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Kitta- 
tinny  chains,  but  these  are  of  no  great  extent  Like  the  Carolinas^ 
Geor^a  consists  of  three  zones  or  belts;  the  flat  maritime  belt,  100 
miles  in  breadth,  much  of  which  is  daily  flooded  by  the  tides ;  the  sand 
hill  belt,  or  pine  barrens,  extending  inland  to  the  lq,wer  &lls  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tract.  The  latter  isi  a  broken, 
elevated  re^on,  rising  to  firom  1,200  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

3.  jRwertf.  Georgia  occupies  a  great  inclined  plane,  sloping  down 
from  the  Appalachian  System  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  discharging  its  waters  into  those  basins.  The  Savannah, 
the  Aktamaha,  and  3ie  Ogeechee  into  the  former,  and  the  Appalachi- 
cola  into  the  latter.  The  Savaimah  forms  the  northeastern  boundary, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  after  a  course  of  about  600 
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miles.  It  is ,  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Savannah^  15  mUes  fiam  dw 
sea,  and  to  Augusta,  250  miles,  for  steamboate  of  150  tons.  Bejood 
this  there  is  boat  navigation  150  miles.  The  Ogeeebee  has  a  course  of 
about  200  miles ;  sloops,  ascend  40  miles,  and  lai^  boats  to  Louisvifie. 
The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Oakmul- 
gee.  The  tide  flows  up  25  miles,  and  large  vessels  go  up  to  Darien,  12 
miles.  .  The  Oconee  and  Oakmulgee,  have  been  ascended  to  MiHedge- 
ville  and  Macon,  in  steamboats,  but  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  on  account  of  the  dioals 
and  rapids.  The  Saint  Mary's,  which  forms,  in  part,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Florida,  takes  its  rise  in  an  extensive  swamp,  culed 
Okafinokee  Swamp,  and  pursues  a  winding  course  to  the  sea.  The 
tide  flows  up  the  river  50  miles,  and  its  mouth  forms  a  commodious 
harbor.  The  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  /ivers,  drain  neariv  all  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  and  by  their  junction  form  the  Appaiachicola, 
which  traverses  Florida.  The  former  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has 
a  course  of  about  450  miles.  Steamboats  ascend  to  Cohimbus^  900 
miles,  and  the  produce  of  the  upper  counties  is  brought  down  stream 
in  boats.  Flint  River  has  a  course  of  300  miles,  and  is  navigaMe  fer 
steamboats  to  Bainbridge,  50  miles. 

4.  Islands,  Georgia  is  bordered  toward  the  sea  by  a  ranoe  of  smaD 
islands  and  marshy  tracts,  intersected  by  channels  and  riviuets,  which 
are  navigable  for  small  vessels.  These  islands  consist  of  a  rich  grev 
soil,  caimd  hummock  land.  In  their  natural  state,  they  are  covered  witn 
forests  of  live  oak,  pine  and  hickory ;  but  under  cultivatioB  they  pro- 
duce the  best  cotton  in  the  world,  called  Sea-island  cotton. 

5.  Climate*  The  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  climate 
of  South  Carolina,  is  api^cable  also  to  Georgia.  The  northern  part  is 
temperate  and  healthy.  The  low  country,  near  the  swamps,  has  ita 
sickly  season,  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  when 
the  planters  retire  to  the  high  pine  lands,  <»*  to  the  sea-islanda 

6.  Soili  The  coast  within  the  islands  is  a  salt  marsh,  beyond  which 
is  a  narrow  belt  of  good  land,  similar  to  the  islands.  This  is  succeeded 
^y  tlie  Pine  Barrens,  which  are  interspersed  with  swampy  tracts.  The 
borders  of  the  rivers  are  low  and  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundationsi 
These  parts  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  Piue  Barrens 
extend  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  re- 
gion of  sand  hills,  30  or  40  miles  wide,  diversified  here  and  there  with 
a  verdant  spot,  and  bounded  on  the  JV.  by  the  elevated  land,  which, 
farther  onward,  rises  into  mountains.  Here  the  soil  is  various,  but  gen- 
erally strong  and  productive.  The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  alluvial. 
Okafinokee  Swamp  lies  in  tlie  southern  part  of  this  state,  extending 
into  Florida.  It  is  a  sort  of  marshy  lake,  about  180  miles  incir  cumfer- 
en6e,  and  during  wet  seasons  has  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea,  with 
many  islands.  It  abounds  with  alligators,  snakes  and  all  sorts  of  rep- 
tiles. 

7.  CurioaUy.  In  the  northwestera  extremity  of  the  state,  near  the 
Tennessee  river,  is  an  eminence  called  Raccoon  Mountain.  On  one 
of  the  precipitous  ^des  of  this  mountain,  is  a  deep  cavern,  called  Nico- 
jack  Cave.  Its  mouth  is  50  feet  high  and  80  feet  wide.  It-  has  been 
explored  for  several  miles  without  coming  to  the  end.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  a  stream  of  cool  limpid  water  through  its  whole  extent, 
and  the  cavern  is  accessible  only  in  a  canoe*    Three  miles  within,  is  n 
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cataract,  begroud  which  voyagersr  have  iiot  penetrated.  The  it>of  m  c 
solid  limestone  rock,  smooth  and  flat,  and  the  cave  is  reinaricably  uni- 
form in  size  throughout. 

8.  Mineral  Productions.  Copper  and  iron  ore  have  been  found,  and 
sold  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  During  the  four  years  en- 
ding with  1833,  upwards  of  740,000  dollars  worth  of  gold  were  reeeived 
at  the  United  States  Mint,  from  Georgia*  There  are  Sulphureous 
flprings  in  Butts  County,  called  the  Indian  Springs,  much  resorted  to 
for  their  efficacy  in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  disorders.  The  Madison 
Spring  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Athens,  are  chalybeate  waters. 

9.  Divisions,  Georgia  Js  divided  into  90  counties,*  and  contains  a 
population  of  516,823  souls,  of  which  217,531  are  slaves. 

10.  CancU.  The  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Canal  extends  from  the 
city  of  Savannah  to  the  river  Ogeechee,  a  distance  of  16  miles;  it  is  to 
be  continued  to  tlie  Alatamaha,  60  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  14 
miles. 

11.  Railroad,  The  Alatamaha  and  Brunswick  railroad  is  to  extend 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Alatamaha,  near  Darien,^  to  Brunswick,  12 
miles. '  At  tne  latter  place  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  state. 

12.  Towns,  The  city  of  Savannah,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
15  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  built  on  a  low,  sandy  plain,  and  contains 
many  public  buildings.  Among  these  are  ten  churches,  an  exchanfj|e, 
academy,  theati-e,  hospital,  county  buildings,  &c.  It  is  regularly  lud 
out,  with  wide  streets  and  squares,  whicn  are  ornamented  with  the 
China  tree.  Savannah  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the  state,  and 
most  of  the  imports  and  exports  pass  through  this  port  The  entrance 
of  tlie  river  is  defended  by  two  forts  on  Tybee  Island,  which  lies  at  its 
moutli.    Population  7,423. 

Tlie  city  of  Augusta,  the  interior  emporium  of  the  state^  stands  on 
the  Savaimah,  at  ttie  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  is  re|;ularly  and 
handsomely  built,  and  contains  a  city  hall,  the  county  buildmgs,  seven 
churches,  a  theatre,  hospital,  ai-senal,  &c.  There  is  a  bridge  across  the 
Savannah  to  Hamburgh,  1,200  feet  long.    Sixteen  large  ware-houses 
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reoepre  the  mavhandise,  which  is  deposited  here  from  the  mterior. 
Populatioa  6,696. 

Milledgevitie,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Oconee,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  contains  the-  state-house,  county 
buildings,  several  churches,  &c.    Population  about  1,800. 

Macon  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Oakmulgee,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge.  In  1622,  it  contained  one  cabin ;  in  1830  it  had  a  popukition 
of  2,600  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  county  buildings,  several  churches 
and  baftks,  thirteen  ware-houses^  &c.  Its  trade  is  thriving,  and  there 
are  25  saw  and  grist  mills  in  the  vicinity. 

Columbus  is  a  thriving  town  at  the  Falls  of  the  Chattahoochee,  300 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Flint,  and  430  miles  from  Appalachi- 
rola  Bay.  Steamboats  run  fh>m  here  to  New  Orleans.  It  stands  on 
elevated  ground,  and  is  resulariy  built.  It  was  laid  out  in  1828,  and  in 
1830  contained  2,000  inhabitants. 

Darien,  Ues  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha,  and  Athens  on  the 
Oconee,  90  miles  N.  W.  of  Augusta. 

13.  JigricuUure,  Georgia,  still  more  than  South  Carolina,  combines 
the  productioBS  of  the  tropics,  with  those  of  more  northern  latitudes. 
The  cereala  or  bread  grains,  are  cultivated  in  one  part  of  the  state, 

'while  the  sugar  cane,  olive,  and  orange,  rice,  indigo  and  cotton,  are 
mised  in  another.  Tobacco  is  also  raised.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the 
staples.    The  cotton  crop  of  Georgia  is  250,000  bales.   - 

14.  Commerce,  The  commerce  of  this  state  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
northern  vesisels,  and  consists  of  the  exportation  of  its  agricultural 
products.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  varies  from  four  io  five 
and  a  half  millions  dollars ;  that  of  the  imports  is  about  $  400,000. 

15.  Government.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
sists of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  people.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,, 
who  is  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years^  by  the  people.  Suffrage  is 
virtually  universal  for  whites. 

16.  Religion^  The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the 
most  numerous  sects.  There  are  also  Christians,  Episcopalians,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Friends,  Lutherans,  and  some  Jews.- 

17.  Educaiion.  The  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  is  a  flourish- 
ing institution.  The  state  has  an  academic  fund  of  $  250,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  distributed  among  the  academies,  and  a  fi-ee^  school 
fund  of  the  same  amount  There  are  90  incorporated  academies,  many 
of  which  have  never  gone  into  operation,  and  few  of  them  afford  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

18.  Indians.  There  are  about  12,000  Cherokees  residing  on  their 
own  lands,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  They 
live  in  villages,  and  have  adopted  the  manners  and  arts  of  civilized  life. 
They  practise  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  with  success,  and  their 
country  is  penetrated  by  good  roads.  Many  of  them  can  read  and 
write,  and  some  of  them  are  well  educated.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished among  them  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  mass  of  the  tribe  are 
Christians.  A  regular  government,  on  the  model  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, has  been  instituted,  consisting  of  two  houses,  chosen  by  popular 
vote,  and  an  executive  elected  by  the  legislature.  There  is  also  a 
printing  press,  at  New  Echota,  the  seat  of  government,  fiom  which  a 
uewspapier  and  several  works  in  the  Cherokee  language  apd  t;haracter, 
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have  been  iasuecL  The  alphabet  was  invented  a  few  yean  rince  bjr 
one  of  the  natives ;  it  us  syllabic,  and  consists  of  eighty-five  characten. 
Georgia  has  lately  deolared  the  Cherokees  subject  to  her  laws. 

19.  Higtcry.  Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
The  charter,  under  which  the  colony  was  founded,  was  granted  in 
1732,  by  George  II,  in  honor  of  whom  it  received  its  name.  Savannah 
was  settled  in  She  ]R>Uowing  year,  by  a  body  of  colonists  under  the  di- 
rection of  Genera]  Ogletliorpe.  The  country  was  repeatedly  invided 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  Florida.  In  1753 
the  proprietary  government  was  abolished,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal 
colony.  In  its  recent  advances  in  wealth  and  popubuion,  it  has  bean 
surpassed  by  lew  states  in  the  Union. 


XIX.     FLORIDA. 

1.  Bouiuiortef  and  ExUntl  The  territory  of  Florida  is  bounded  BT. 
by  Alabama  and  Georgia ;  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Florida 
stream,  which  separates  it  from  Cuba,  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  river  Perdido,  which  separates  it  from  Alabama.  It  lie*  between 
Lat.  25°  and  3P  N.,  and  Loo.  80°  and  87°  44'  W.,  and  has  an  aietf  of 
5^000  square  miles.  The  southern  portion  forms  a  peninsula,  350 
mUes  in  length  by  150  in  breadth,  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
lacom  the  Atuintic  ocean. 

2.  Rivers.  The  St.  John's  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and 
flows  northwest,  nearly  paraUeJ  to  the  Atlantic,  presenting  more  dw 
appearance  of  a  sound  than  a  river.  Its  sources  are  in  an  extensive 
marsh  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  as  its  course  is  neariy 
300  miles  its  current  must  be  sluggish.  It  ia  navigable  about  two  thircui 
of  its  course  for  vessels  of  six  feet  draft.  The  Appalachicola,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Flint  aad  Chattahoochee,  flows  south  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  afler  a  course  of  W).  miles,  through  the  whofe  of 
which  it  is  navigable  for  sea  vessels.  AH  the  rivers  of  this  region  hava 
sand  bars  at  their  moutlis.  The  other  principal  riven  are  the  Escam^ 
bia  and  the  Suwanee. 

3.  Islands,  The  shore  is  lined  with  small  low  islands^  separated 
flrom  each  other,  and  from  the  main  laud  by  narrow  and  shallow  inlets 
and  channels.  Amelia  Island,  and  Anastatia^  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  upe 
low,  sandy  strips  about  fiileen  miles  in  length,  by  one  in  breadth.  To 
the  soutliwest  is  a  chain  of  islets  called  Keys,  (from  the  Spanish  cayOLa 
rocky  V islet,)  among  which  is  Key  West,  or  Thompson's  Island,  20 
leagues  from  the  shore.  It  contains  a  military  port  of  the  United  States^ 
and  has  considerable  trade.  The  Tortugas  are  a  cluster  of  Keys  on  the 
extreme  west  of  tliis  chain. 

4.  sHarbors  and  Shores.  The  sea  along  both  shores  is  for  the  most  part 
shallow,  but  presents  some  good  harbors  and  fine  bays.  On  the  A  dan- 
tic  coast  there  are  harbors  at  the  mouths  of  St.  Mary's  and  St,  John^ 
Rivers,  and  at  St.  Augustine^  On  the  western  side  are  Appalachicola, 
Appalachee,  and  Pensacola  Bay&  Surveys  have  been  made  for  tha 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicabUity  of  constructing  a  Canal 
across  the  peninsula,  which  show  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf  to 
be  above  that  of  the  oce^^ 

5.  Climate.    There  is  litUe  diversity  of  climate  in  Florida,  althott|^ 
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the  northern  belt,  borderinff  on  Abbama  and  Georgia,  is  kas  decidedljr 
tropical  in  its  diaracter  wan  the  peninsular  portion.  Water  neTor 
freezes,  and  even  in  the  winter  months,  or  rainy  season,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  oppressive.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  marshy  tracts,  the  air  is 
in  general  pure  and  healUiy,  though  in  some  parts  humid. 

6.  Sml.  The  soil  may  be  described  in  general  as  poor,  but  there  are 
many  &vorable  exceptions.  There  is  much  swampy  and  marshy  land, 
"but  the  pine  barrens  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  country.  The  hum- 
mock land,  so  called,  because  it  rises  in  small  moimds  among  the  pines, 
has  a  good  soil.  i  ^ 

7.  VegetdUe  Productions.  The  warmth  and  humidi^  of  the  climate 
compensate  for  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  give  to  Flonda  a  vegetaticm 
of  great  variety  and  luxuriance ;  its  forest  trees  rise  to  a  great  height,' 
and  its  flowering  shrubs  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy.  The 
northern  and  central^  parts,  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  in  which 
pine  prevails ;  but  the  palms,  cedar,  chestnut,  and  live  oak  attain  an  ex- 
traordinary size.  The  ma^olia,  so  much  admired  for  its  beau^,  the 
cvpresB,  the  pawpaw,  with  its  green  folia^  and  rich-looking  fruit,  the 
ttiady  dogwood,  the  titi,  with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  &c.,  are  found 
here.  The  low  savannas  are  covered  with  wild  grass  and  fiowers  of 
prodigious  growth,  and  the  cane  in  the  swamps  is  of  great  height  and 
thickness. 

8.  Face  qf  the  Country,  The  country  in  general  is  flat,  but  in  some 
districts  is  undulating  and  in  some  places  hilly.  The  elevation  of  the 
ridges  or  table-land,  betweexi  the  riven,  does  not  exceed  from  200  to 
%Ofeet 

9.  Divisions.  By  the  Spaniards,  Florida  was  divided  into  East  and 
West  Florida,  separated  by  the  river  Appalachicola.  These  names  are 
retained  in  common  use,  though  the  political  division  has  ceased  to 
exist  The  territory  is  now  divided  into  seventeen  counties,*  with  a 
population  in  1890,  of  34,730,  including  15,500  slaves. 

10.  Thims.  The  largest  is  St  Augustine.  It  stands  on  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  the  town  is  regularly  built,  but  the  streets  are  very  narrow.  The 
houses  are  built  of  a  soft  stone,  formed  by  a  concretion  of  shells.  They 
are  generally  two  stories  high,  with  thick  plastered  walls,  and  have  bal- 
conies and  piazzas.  Connected  with  most  of  them  are  beautiful  gar- 
dens. The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  fortified  by  bastions, 
and  the  castle  of  St  Mark.  The  soil,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Au- 
gustine, is  sandy,  yet  the  country  is  beautiful,  pr^ucing  orange,  lemon 
and  date  trees.  The  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  4he  harbor,  has  but  nine 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  but  the  channel  within  has  from  18  to  20  feet 
Population  about  4,000. 

Pensacola  is  the  chief  town  m  West  Florida.  It  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  laree  bay,  and  occupies  a  gentle  acclivity.  The  soil  here  is 
sandy,  but  the  situation  is  salubrious,  and  the  place  is  rather  thriving. 
The  bay  affords  a  very  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  have  made  it  a  naval  station.  Small  vessels  only 
can  come  up  to  the  town.    Population  about  3,000. 
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lUIabaasee,  m  West  Florida,  ia  tbe  seat  of  gonmment,  md  ham 
been  incorporated  as  a  city.  The  situ&tion  is  salubrious  and  A^ 
country  around  fertile.  The  place  however  is  yet  in  its  iBfaney.  Bl 
Marks,  on  the  Gulf;  is  a  small  seaport  in  the  neiffhberhoo^.  The  tiI* 
Inge  of  Quiacy,  in  the  same  quarter  farmer  uSand,  19  a  flotuiahiiq^ 
place. 

11.  JSgHcuiture,  The  greater  portion  of  the  oeuntry  is  yet  in  »  8lat» 
of  nature.  The  articles  of  culture  are  maize,  sweet  potatoes,.  ribe„ 
sugar  cwie,  tobacco,  rotten  and  indige.  The  bod  in  many  piats  is  w«U 
fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane;  The  olive  flemishes  and 
bears  well.  Of  fiuits,  &e  orange,  %,  peach,  pomegnaate  aiMllenMn 
flourish.  The  cultivation  of  oo&e  wid  the  d^e  palm  baabee»  intco- 
^ced. 

12.  dwemmeni.  The  ^ovemmrat,  like  that  of  the  olIieFOi^gaB&edB 
districts  called  teiritories,  is  vested  in  a  legislative  body  dioeen  by  ti» 
people  of  the  territery,  and  a  Governor,  appointed  by  iLe  FmideBl  oT 
the  United  States.  The  territory  is  vepresenled  'm  Congress  by  a  fiHela^ 
gate,  who  is  chosen  by  the  legislature,  and  is  attoirod  to  ait  and  ape^ 
m  the  House  <^  RepresentatFtaesj  but  has  no  votei 

13.-  Higtor^  ^his  part  of  the  country  was  viatod  by  ^paaands^^  m 
1512,  and  tUe  name  of  Florida  was  giren  ^  by  liie  %MBiish  discaneMi^ 
De  Leon.  The  Fsench  afterward  attempted  to  Ibrm  ae»lsiae«t»  bene^ 
andcaUed  it  CaroHna, from  their  KmgCbarles  IX.  J^otti^f  these fuaneac 
were  at  first  applied  to  the  wiiole  Atiatitic  t^oast,  bat  in  proaem  of  time- 
became  restricted  to  namywcr  limits.  The  SpaoiaFdsdasb^i^«d~id» 
French  cokwy  in  1564,  and  afterwards  retaiBsd  poseesooA  af  dte- 
cotmtry  dll  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Sritain.  In  1/S3  it  wmm 
iceatoredto  Spam,  by  wMko*  in  U320»  tt  waa ceded ta die  UxstedSlttea^ 
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}.  Boundaries^  and  Extern  Alid)oma  is  beunded  nostch Dy  T-fennflV- 
see ;  E.  by  Greorgia,  and  the  river  Perdido,  whidi  aepaBaXes- it  Jmm^ 
Florida ;  S.  ^y  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and;  W,  by  OVfississipini  lit  estaads^ 
from  Lat  30°  10"  to^""  N.,  and  from  hm^^SP ^ SSP^O^  W.  ^Lamit 
from  N.  to  S.  .330  miles ;  mean  breadtli  ;I50  r  area  ^,000  scpiase  onM. 

2.  Mouniams.  The  northern  part  of  the  «t«Ete  «0Ht«HiB  scbe  .souibeiB 
axtvemity  of  tlie  Kittatinny  chain,  winch  enters  it  feani  tcbe  amitlarwwt 
angle  of  Georgia,  it  is-  iiere  meitely  a  range  of  tbrdeen^  iveci^on; 
bills,  in  wJnch  rise  the  head  branches  tif  the  rivier  Mobile,  4md  ^aUudh: 
.separates  their  sources  ikom  .Miose  of  Jhe  atrftama  wJiich  nm;into-\flie 
Tennessee. 

a  Rivers.,  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  Is  tlie  iNisln  iiMo  ^Mc2i  jgS  (die 
waters  of  this- state,  «xc^  a  small  portion  in  the  nortl^, .  age  tflnonaJi^ 
The  principal  river  is  the  Mobile,  whose  branches  «convarge  ffsom  rdio 
northern,  northeastem,  and  northwestern  partsxj^the  state;,  '31fae^£?0Qas< 
and  Ta^apoosa,.  coming  Itom  Geocgta^.tiiute  said  take1haname<Qf  dia- 
Alabama,  Which  reccaves  tlie  Cahawba  ^rom  the  jaofibeipn  JbaUs..  Tbtp 
united  waters  ef  the  Toml)eckbee  amd  Tjiscaloosa,  op  Black  l^^^asno^;. 
4'om  the  northwest,  then  fosm  a  junction  with  ithe  Alabama*  ^^''^''^fB^' 
the  name  of.  the  Mobile,  diis  <x)mbined  mass  of  waters  terminates  its. 
course  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name^  throuj;li  two  jprincipal  mouth^^ttMs 
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IteoMW  and  the  Mobile^  Sea  veaseli  go  up  to  St  Ste|4ieiis,  on  the 
^ombeckbee,  and  to  Claiborne,  on  the  Alabama,  and  steamboats  asoeiid 
to  a  Gonsadeiable  distance  above.  The  Chattahoochee,  on  the  eastern 
bolder,  and  the  Tennessee,  in  the  north,  receive  no  considerable  tribu- 
taries from  Alabama.  The  Conecuh,  or  Escambia,  in  the  south,  runs 
through  Florida,  into  Pensacola  Bay. 

4.  Bay»  This  state  has  only  about  60  miles  of  seacoast,  in « which  is 
comprised  Mobile  Bay,  or  the  estuary  of  the  river  Mobile*  It  extends 
about  30  miles  inland,  and  communicates  with  Pascagoula  Sound,  by  a 
shallow  strait,  through  which  steamboats  and  small  sail  vessels,  are 
navigated  by  an  inland  chain  of  lakes  and  sounds  to  New  Orleans. 

5.  ClimaU.  The  northern  part  has  an  elevation  of  $2,000  feet  above 
the  low  maritime  region,  producing  -a  corresponding  diversity  of  cU- 
mate  in  the  two  regions.  But  even  in  northern  Alabama,  the  rivers  are 
rarely  frozen  over,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  state  can  hardly  be 
said  to  b^ve  a  winter.  The  heats  of  summer  in  the  latter  section  are 
•Uayed  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  climate  in  general  is  healthy,  except 
upon  the  low  moist  grounds. 

6.  Soil^  Along  the  streams  are  tracts  of  very  productive  alluvion, 
bordering  on  which,  is  what  is  called  interval  or  hummock  land,  a  sort 
of  intermediate  soil  between  the  alluvial  river  bottoms,*and  the  pine 
barrens.  The  interval  land  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  pine  barrens, 
which  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  sur&ce,  are  sterile.  The  natural 
productions  of  the  soil  are  similar  to  those  of  Florida. 

7.  Face  qf  ^  Country,  The  surface  in  the  nordi  is  mountainouB 
«nd  broken,  and  in  the  centre  undulating.  As  we  approach  nearer  the 
sea,  we  find  a  belt  of  low,  leveLland,  firom  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth, 
eoBtaining  extensive  swamps,  and  in  many  places  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. 

8.  Dwiaiona.  Alabama  is  divided  into  46  counties,*  and  contains  a 
population  of  909,527,  in  which  number  are  included  117,550  slaves. 

9.  Railroada  and  Canals.  The  State  has  a  fund  for  internal  im- 
provement, raised  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  fecilitating  the  navieation  of  the  Tennessee,  Coosa, 
Oahawba  and  Black  Warrior.  The  Tuscumbia  Raih-oad,  fit)m  Tus- 
cumbia/to  !Decatur,  was  constructed  to  avoid  Muscle  Shoals,  in  the 
Tennessee.  A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  connecting  the 
upper  counties  of  Tennessee,  Vir^ia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
with  the  Alabama,  by  a  series  of  railroads,  side  cuts,  and  locks.  A  sur- 
rey has  also  been  made  for  a  canal  fix>m  Blakely  to  Pensacola. 

10.  Touma,  The  city  of  Mobile  is  the  principal  town  in  the  state. 
It  has  a  good,  though  shallow  harbor,  and  is  built  on  a  diy  and  devated 
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np&tf  tnit  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  surrounding  swamps.  It  ocmh 
Inns  the  county  buildings,  and  four  or  five  churches.  Mobile  is  the 
eomlnercial  depot  of  nearly  the  whole  state,  and  next  to  New  Orleui% 
and  Charleston,  the  greatest  cotton  market  in  the  country.  Steam- 
boats run  up  and  down  the  river,  and  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  an 
active  coasting  trade  with  the  latter  place.    Population  3^194. 

Blakely,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mobile  Bay,  is  built  on  a  high,  open 
and  heal&y  site,  with  d^per  water  and  a  harbor  easier  of  access  tnan 
diatof  Mobile.  St  Stephens,  on  the  Tombeckbee,  and  Cahawba,  on 
the  Alabama,  are  small  villages.  Tuscaloosa,  in  the  oentre  of  the  state, 
on  the  Black  Warrior,  is  the  capital,  and  contains  the  state  house, 
eountv  buildings,  several  churches,  and  the  halls  of  the  University. 
Population  2,000. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  HuntsvOle  and  Florence,  on  the 
Tennessee,  flourishing  towns,  with  an  active  trade. 

11.  ^^grtcuUure,  Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of  die  state,  end 
upwards  of  100,000  bales  are  produced  annually.  Maize  is  the  usual 
oom  crop,  but  the  smaller  grains  succeed  well  in  the  central  and  nordi- 
em  parts.    Tobacco,  rice  and  some  sugar  are  also  produced. 

1^.  Comnurce.  This  consists  chiefly  in  the  ezportaticm  of  articles  of  ^ 
domestic  produce,  cotton,  beef  and  pork,  and  naval  stores.  The  annual 
value  of  the  exported  articles  is  above  two  and  a  half  million  dollars; 
<tf  imports,  $300,000. 

13.  GovemmenL  The  legislature,  styled  the  Greneral  Assembly,  con- 
rists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives ;  the  ibr- 
mer  is  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  latter  for  one.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Grovemor,  who  is  elected  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  elections  are  all  by  the  people,  and  the  right 
of  suffiBge  belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen,  who  has  resided  cme 
year  within  the  state. 

14  Rdmon,  The  Baptists  have  219  churches,  and  130  ministers; 
die  Methodists  44  preachers  f  the  Presbyterians  27 ;  Roman  Catholics 
9,  and  Episcopalians  2. 

15.  Educahon.  The.  constitution  enjoins  it  upon  Uie  General  As- 
sembly to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  education  within  the 
state,  and  by  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  one  section  of  lanfl  (640  acres) 
was  granted  to  each  township  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
Two  townships  were  likewise  .granted  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of 
learning,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  endow; 
ment  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  a  flourishing  institution  founded  ttt 
Tuscaloosa  in  1828.  La  Grange  Methodist  college,  near  Florence,  and 
arCatfaolic  college  in  Mobile,  are  the  other  principal  seminaries.  There 
are  a  number  of  academies  in  the  state. 

16.  JMiana.  The  Choctaws  amounting  to  about  16,000  souls,  laiefy 
residing  partly  in  Alabama  and  partly  in  Mississippi,  have  ceded  thev 
lands  and  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi:  the  Creeks,  about  20,000  in 
number,  have  also  in  part  removed  to  the  Indian  district  west  <^  the 
Mississippi.  Those  Creeks  who  remain  have  become  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama, and  subject  to  its  laws. 

17.  History.  Some  inconsiderable  French  setdements  were  made 
here,  early  m  the  eighteenth  century.  The  country  was  afterwards 
comprised  within'  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  Georgia.    In  1802  that 

.  state  ceded  her  lands  west  (^  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  United  States, 
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Hid  in  1817  Ahbaina  was  separated  fix»m  MifKoastppi,  aiid^ 

a  territorial  govemment    Jn  1820  it  was  admitted  iuta  the  Unioii  as  an 

indepeiideDt  State. 

XXI.   MISSISSIPPL 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent  Mississippi  is  bounded  N;  by  Tennes- 
aee ;  £.  by  Alabama ;  S.  by  the  waters  of  the  Mexican-  Gglf  and  by  Lpa- 
kiana,  and  W.  by  Pearl  River,  separating  it  from  ^uisiana,  and  the 
MissiaBippi,  which  divides  it  from  Arkansaw  Territory  and  Louisi^ 
uia.  It  lies  between  30''  8'  and  35<f  N.  Lat  and  extends  fh>m  88°  IfX 
to  91^  40^  W.  i.on.  It  is  about  335  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
by  150  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  48,000  square  mUes. 

2.  JVtce  of  the  Country,  The  surface  in  general  slopes  to  the  soudi* 
w^^  and  to  the  south,  as  appears  by  the  course  of  the  rivers.  There 
are  no  mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  but  numerous  ranges  of 
lulls  of  moderate  elevation  give  to  &  great  pan  of  the  surface  an  undu* 
lating  and  diversified  character.    Some  of  the  eminences  rise  abruptly  . 

.  from  Uie  bank  of  a  river,  or  from  a  level  plain  and  bear  the  name  of 
blufis.  The  western  border  on  the  Mississippi  is  an  extensive  regi<» 
of  swamps,  inundated  by  the  river;  and  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Yazoo,  there  is  a  tract  of  170  miles  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth,  with 
an  area  of  nemrly  7/X)0  squai^e  miles,  annually  overflowed  by  the  former. 
The  southeastern  ceunties  are  low,  but  waving,  and  on  the  shore  of 
this  state,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  which  further  west  isinansh]% 
first  be^ns  to  appear  solid,  dry,  and  covered  with  pines.  * 

3.  Rxvera*  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  border  of  the  states 
and  receives.the  Yazop,  the  fiig  Black  river  and  the  Homochitto  from 
Mississippi.  The  Yazoo  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  has 
a  course  of  about  250  miles.  The  Tombeckbee  flows  frx>ni  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  state  into  Alabama.  The  Pascagoula  which  rises 
in  the  eastern  part,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  after  a 
course  of  260  miles,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels.  The  Peari  has  its 
fiources  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  and,  taking  a  south«*ly  course,  emp^ 
ties  itself  intQ  the  Rigolets  between  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne. 
Its  navigation  is  impeded  by  rafbs,  shallows  and  sand  bai». 

4.  Bays  and  Islands.  Pascagoula  Bay,  or  ratlier  Sound,»is  55  miles 
in  length,  by  8  in  width,  with  from  10  to  18  feet  of  water.  It  commu- 
nic-ates  witli  Mobile  Bay  by  Heron  Pass,  with  Lake  Borgne  by  ChristiaH 
Pass,  and  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  of  low, 
narrow,,  sandy  islands.  The  Passes  or  straits  admit  the  passage  of 
vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water.  Lake  Borgne  lies  principally  in . 
Louisiana.  Ship  Island,  Cat  Island  and  Horn  Island  are  sferiJe  banks 
ofsand. 

5.  difnate.  The  winters  are  several  degrees  colder  than  in  the  At- 
lantic stat^  of  the  same  latitude,  and  rarely  pass  without  snow.  The 
Bummeiafre  long  and  hot,  and  long  droughts  often  succeed  excesnve 
and  protracted  rains.  Along  the  rivers,  and  stagnant  waters  it  is  ub- 
heakhy,  but  the  settled  districts  are  in  general  healthy,  though  even  in 
these,  bilious  eompkints  prevail  in  autumn. 

6.  Soil  The  greater,  proportion  of  the  soil  is  highly  fertile ;  the 
flouthwestom  countiea  contain  kurge  tracts  of  excellent  land,  and.  tbo 
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mera  tfaroughout  the  st^te  are  skirted  by  behs  of  a  productive  bqS. 
Hie  bluff  lands  are  the  richest,  and  the  river  alluvions  are  next  itt 
point  of  fertility.  Pine  barrens  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country. 

7.  JVaiurcd  Prodttctions,  The  native  trees  most  commonly  occur- 
ring are  the  pine,  various  species  of  oak,  and  hickory,  black  walnut, 
beech,  persimon,  and  locust.  Buckeye,  which  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  is  a  forest  tree,  is  here  a  dwarf;  dogwood,  and  papaw  are  aJao 
common,  but  the  cane,  whicH  formerly.abound^d,  has  in  a  great  mea-  . 
sure  disappeared. 

8.  Divtsions,    Mississippi  is  divided  into  43  counties,*  and  has  a 
,  population  of  136,621,  of  which  65,659  are  slaves. 

9.  7\npn8.  Natchez,  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  state.  It  stands 
principally  on  a  blufi^  or  high  bank  upon  the  Mississippi,  ^0  milea 
above  New  Orleans,  and  S}0  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the 
stream.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
handsome.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  bank.  The  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  confined  to  Ihe  lower  town,  and  this  is  the  chief  place 
in  ate  state  for  the  shipment  of  cotton.  Great  numbers  of  steamboats 
and  river  crafl  are  continually  arriving  and  departing.  In  the  rear  of 
the  town,  the  countiy  is  variegated  and  delightful,  and  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  woods  and  vineyards.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
in  Louisiana  is  a  vast  cypress  swamp.  Natchez  is  incorporated  as  a 
city,  yet  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  hhherto  prevented  it  from 
becoming  more  than  a  town  of  moderate  size.  It  is  oflen  visited  by 
the  yellow  fever.    Pop.  2,790. 

Jackson,  on  Pearl  Kiver,  is  the  seat  of  government  The  situation 
is  centra],  healthy  and  agreeable.  Monticello,  stands  on  Pedrl  river, 
and  Warrenton,  on  the  Mississippi.  Yicksburg^  at  the  Walnut  Hills,  on 
the  Mississippi,  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years,  and  exports  much 
;  cotton  to  New  Orleans.  Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  the  two 
places.  It  has  a  remarkably  picturesque  situation,  being  seated  on 
the  shelving  side  of  several  high  hills,  with  the  houses  scattered  about 
in  groups  upon  the  terraces. 

10.  Internal  Improvemenia.  A  railroad  from  Woodville  to  Sl  Fran- 
eisville  in  Louisiana,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  another  from  Vicksburg  to  Clinton,  Hinds  coun^, 

-about  35  miles,  have  been  undertaken.  A  pass  or  outlet  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 30  miles  below  the  St.  Francis,  to  the  Yazoo,  is  to  be  rendered 
nav4[able ;  this  work  will  save  a  distance  of  50  miles,  and  avoid  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi. 

11.  ^^gricvUure.  Cotton  is  the  staple  of  this  state,  and  is  raised  in 
erery  part.    Hardly  anything  else  is  thought  worthy  of  attention. 
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Sugar  cane  has  been  introduced  only  in  the  jtouthera  past.  Both  tlMi 
climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  rice  and  indigo.  The  pal  ma  christi,  or  castor  oil  bean,  fiom 
which  castor  oil  is  made,  thrives.  The  peach  and  fig  are  the  commbn 
IruitB^  and  apples  are  cultivated  to  advantage  in  some  parts» 

1^  Indians.    The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  who  till  lately  occu- 
pied die  northern  half  oftlie  state  have  recently  removed  to  the  Indian  . 
district  west  of  the  Mississippi.    The  number  of  the  Chickasaws  is 
about  4,000. 

13.  Heligion.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous 
sectEi.  There  are  also  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics. 

14.  Edibcatunu  Jefferson  college  at  Washington,  neaf  Natchez,  is 
in  part  a  mitkary  institution.  The  state  has  a  hterary  fund,  and  there 
are  several  flourishiug  seminaries;  but  no  sydtem  of  primary  education 
has  been  established.  -  ^  ' 

15.  Government*  The  legislative  houses  are  styled  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi,  and  con»st  of  a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  fouf 
years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  for  two  years.  The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  by  the  people  every  two  years.  The  elections  are 
popular,  and  suffi^i^  universal,  with  the  exclusion  of  blacks.  The 
constitution  was  revised  in  1832. 

16.  History.  This  part  of  the  country  early  formed  a  part  of  French 
Louisiana,  and  in  1716,  a  French  ibrt  was  built  at  Natchez.  In  1763 
it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1783  fell  to  Spain  as  part  of 
Florida.  In  1798  that  power  relinquished  it  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  1801,  the  country  comprising  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and 
Mianssippi  was  formed  into  a  Territory.  In  1817  the  latter  was  admit- 
ted into  Uie  union  as  an  independent  State. 


XXII.    LOUISIANA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Louisiana  is  bounded  north  by  Arkanaaw 
Territory ;  E.by  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  which  separate  it  from 
Mississippi,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Mes^ico;  S.by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
W.  by  the  river  Sabine  and  the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  It  extends 
from  Lat.  29°  to  Sa*  N.^and  fit)m  Lon.  89°  to  94°  25'  W.  It  is  240 
miles  long  fit>m  north  to  south,  and  from  150  to  300  miles  in  breadth^ 
having  an  area  of  48,320  square  miles. 

9.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surfece  of  ^is  state  is  low  and  in  gene- 
ral level,  with  some  hilly  ranges  of  little  elevation  in  the  western  part, 
and  numerous  basins  or  depressions  of  the  soiL  The  great  Delta  or  the 
Mississippi,  comprised  within  the  Atcha&laya  on  the  west,  the  Iberville 
on  the  east,  and  the  Guff  of  Mexico,  and  amounting  to  one  fourth  part 
of  the  state,  has  in  general  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  VMfeet  above 
the  Gulf,  and  is  aimually  inundated  by  the  spring  floods.  Tfypsnt  part 
of  the  Delta  is  composed  of  sea-marsh,  which  also  forms  me  whole 
southern  coast  to  the  Sabine,  amd  which,  through  its  whole  extent,  is^ 
subject  to  inundations  by  the  high  tides.  North  of  this  marsh  spreads 
out  the  vast  level  of  the  prairies,  which  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the 
former.  The  western  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  to  tlie  northern  border 
of  the  state,  is  a  low  strip  intersected  with  numerous  river  diannels,  and- 
overflowed  by  the  spring  floods.    To  the  west  of  this  belt  and  north  of 
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the  prairies,  i%an  extensive  region  comprising  about  one  half  ef  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  state,  considerably  broken,  out  nowhere  exceeding  200  feet 
in  elevation.  The  section  north  of  the  Iberville  imd  Lake  Pontchar- 
crain,  and  east  of  tite  Mississippi  is  of  a  similar  description  vrilh 
the  northwestern  region,  and  like  that^  is  principally  covered  with 
pine. 

S.  Rivtrs,  The  Mississifipi  traverses  this  state  from  north  to  south, 
and  passes  to  the  sea  through  several  outlets,  affording*  navigation  for 
ships  of  any  size.  The  Red  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mexican  United  State^  enters  the  northwest- 
em  comer  of  Louisiana,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  250  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  after  a  course  of  2,000  miles.  The  volume  of  its  waters  does 
not  correspond  with  the  length  of  its  course,  and,  in  common  with  the 
Arkansaw,  it  partakes  in  some  measure  the  character  of  a  river  of  the 
desert.  Soon  after  entering  Louisiana,  the  river  divides  into  numerous 
channels,  over  an  alluvial  tract  of  70  miles  in  length  by  eight  or  ten  in 
width,  and  forms  a  maze  of  interiocking  water  courses  separated  by  isl- 
ands overgrown  with  thickets.  The  bed  of  theriver  was  here  choked  up 
for  the  distance  of  150  miles  by  fallen  trees,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Rafl,  most  of  which  has  lately  been  removed.  The  nver  is  navigable,  in 
some  seasons,  for  steamboats  1,000  miles  above  this  place.  The  Wash- 
ita, rises  in  the  Masseme  mountains  in  Arkansaw,  and  joins  the  Red 
River  near  its  mouth.  The  Atcha&laya,  receives  several  bayous  or  out- 
lets from  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  A  raft,  formed  in  the  bed  of  this  river,  by  the 
accumulation  of  floating  trees  and  mud,  obstructs  its  navigation.  The 
Teche  which  rises  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas  joins  the  Atchafalayaon 
the  western -side ;  vessels  of  seven  feet  draft  ascend  it  to  New  Iberia, 
above  100  miles.  The  Plaquemine,  and  Lafourche,  are  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Iberville,  is  the  upper  mouth  of  that  stream  on  the 
left,  and  joins  the  Amite  at  Galvezton,  from  which  place  it  is  navigable 
for  sloops. 

The  Sabine  rises  in  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course. 

4.  JjaktB.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  there  is  a  series  of 
lakes,  formed  in  the  vaflejr  of  the  Red  River  by  the  overflowing  of  that 
river.  When  the  water  is  high,  it  sets  back  and  fills  these  reservoirs, 
which  are  nearly  drained  again  during  the  dry  season.  Similar  appear- 
ances are  presented  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  outlets.  Lakes  Maure- 
pas,  and  Pontchartrain  are  shallow  bodies  of  water  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  Lake  Borgne,  by  narrow  channels.  Lake  Pontchartrain 
is  45  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  12  miles.  Lakes 
Sabine,  Calcasiu,  and  Mermentau  are  similar  sheets  of  water,  formed  by 
the  expanding  of  the  rivers  of  the  same  names.  The  term  lagoon  is  a, 
more  appropriate  designation  of  these  bodies  of  water. 

5.  hUmdg.  The  Ghandeleur  Islands  lie  on  the  eastern  coast  They 
are  little  more  than  heaps  of  sand  covered  with  pine  forests,  yet  some  of 
them  are  cultivated.  West  of  the  Mississippi  are  many  others,  scattered 
along  the  coast  Her6  is  the  island  of  Barataria,  formerly  noted  as  a 
nest  of  pirates:  it  lies  in  a  bay  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  generally  rich.  They  are 
covered  with  thick  groves  of  live  oak  and  other  trees,  and  harbor 
multitudes  of  deer,  tui^eys,  and  other  wild  game.    Most  of  them  are 
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low  and  level,  but  others  rise  fiom  the  flat  surfkce  aroupd  them,  in 
abnipt  emiqBDces  of  100  feet  in  height  Th^re  are  some  very  fetile 
islanas  in  the  Mississippi 

6:  SftofiM,  Mefo,  8fc,  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  generally 
low,  and  bofdered  by  vvide  marshes.  The  whole  coast  is  intersected 
by  a  chain  of  bavs  and  inlets,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  thouaosMl 
tortuous  channels,  ffenerally  shallow,  and  of  difficult  navigation.  Ver- 
milion, Cote  Blanche,  Ban^aiia  and  Atchafiilaya  Bays,  are  the  lai^gest, 
but  are  of  little  service  for  shipping.  What  is  called  Lake  Borgae  is 
properly  a  bay,  communicating  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  by  the  straits 
or  passes*  of  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur.  It  is  important  as  affixrd* 
ing  ah  inland  navigation  to  New  Orleans.  '    , 

7.  Climate.  What  has  been  said  of  the  climate  of  Mississippi  is  in 
general  applicable  to  that  of  this  state.  In  the  low  and  wet  di^ricts  the 
summers  are  unhealthy,  and  these  parts  are  bflen  visited  by  the  yellow 
fever ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  state  is  healthy.  The  climate  in  winter 
is  more  severe  man  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
streams  and  ponds  are  sometimes  frozen  over. 

8.  SoiL  A  great  part  of  &e  surfece  of  this  state  is  periodically  over- 
flowed by  the  waters  of  the  MississippL  From  a  survey,  made  by 
order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  IdOBj  it  was  found  that 
the  river  inundated  an  extent  of  above  5,000/XX)  acres,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  which  is  rendered  unfit  fer  cultivation  in  its  present  state. 
This  immense  alluvial  tract  embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions, 
which  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first,  which  is  diought 
to  be  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  covered  with  heavy  timMr, 
and  an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  cane  and  other  shrubbery. 
This  portion  is  quickly  drained  as  the  river  retires  into  its  natural 

'  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertili^.  The  secoiid  class 
iSiMXBists  of  cjrpress  swamps.  These  are  basins,  or  depressions  of  the 
surfece,  firom  which  there  is  no  natural  outlet,  and  which,  being  filled  with 
virater  by  the  floods,  remc^n  covered  with  it  until  the  water  is  evapora- 
ted or  absorbed  Iw  the  earth.  These  by  draining,  might  become  excel- 
lent rice  fields.  The  third  class  embraces  the  sea  marsh,  a  belt  of  latid 
parttally  covered  by  common  tides,  but  subject  to  inundation  from  the 
hipfa  waters  of  the  gulf  during  the  equinoxial  gales;  it  is  generally 
without  timben  The  aoil  in  some  parts  is  clayey,  and  in  others,  as 
black  as  ink,  and  cracks  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  fissures  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  small 
bodies  of  prairie  lands,  dispersed  in  difierelit  parts  of  the  alluvial 
territory.  These  spots  are  elevated,  and  without  timber,  but  of  great 
fertility. 

The  pine  woods  have  generally  a  poor  soil.  The  interval  lands 
upon  the  rivers,  or  bottoms,  as  they  are  universally  termed  in  the 
western  states,  are  almost  alvrays  rich.  On  the  Red  River,  the  soil 
contains  a  portion  of  salt,  and  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  from  its  containing 
oxide  of  iron.  A  great  proportion  of  the  prairies  are  second  rate  land, 
and  some  of  them  are  sterile.    "" 

The  richest  tract  in  the  state,  is  a  narrow  belt  called  the  coast,  lying 
along  the  Mississippi  on  both  sides,  and  extending  from  150  miles 

*  The  word  pass  applied  to  straits  in  Louisiana  is  the  French  pas,  a  strait. 
Bayou,  also  of  French  origin,  signifies  a  small  stream,  or  outlet  of  a  far 


•fa^t  of  water. 


large  river  or 
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above  New  Orleans,  to  40  miles  below.  It  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
ynde,  and  lies  below  the  level  of  the  river  in  ordinary  inundations.  It 
is  defended  from  the  river  by  a  dike  or  lev^e,  6  or  8  feet  m  height,  and 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  highway.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  under 
cultivation,  and  produces  the  richest  crops  of  sugar. 

"9.  Divisions  and  Population,  Louisiana  is^^subdivided  into  thirty- 
three  parishes,*  and  contains  a  population  of  215,739 ;  of  which,  109^68 
are  slaves. 

10.  Canals,  Carondelet  canal  extends 'from  New  Orleans  to  the 
bayou  St.  John,  connectmg  lake  Pontchartrain  with  the  Mississippi; 
length  li  miles.  Lafourche  canal,  passing  from  the  Lafourche  to 
Lake  Verret,  and  Plaqueraine  canal,  fr6m  the  Mississippi  to  the  Plaque^ 
mine,  are  only  navigable  at  high  water.  The  New  Orleans  and 
Techfe  canal,  100  miles  in  length,  is  in  progress. 

11.  RaUrocuL  Pontchartram  Raiii-oad,  extends  from  the  lake  to 
New  Orleans,  4i  miles.  An  artificial  harbor  and  a  breakwater,  are 
constructing  at  its  termination. 

12.  Toums,  The  city  of  New  Orleans,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  105  miles  fi-om  its  mouth.  When  the  river  is  full,  the 
sur&oe  of  die  water  is  fi*om  two  to  four  feet  above  the  streets  of  the 
city  ;  at  low  water  it  is  ratlier  below  the  front  street,  but  is  above  the 
swamps  in  the  rear.  To  prevent  inundation  a  lev^e  or  embarkment 
runs  along  the  river.  The  city  is  i^gularly  laid  out  with  the  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Above  the  city  proper  are  the 
faubourgs  or  suburbs  of  St  Marie,  Duplantier,  and  Annunciation; 
below  are  Marigny,  and  Duclouet,  and  in  the  rear  St.  John.  A  series 
(^  works  has  been  un4ertaken  for  draining,  raising  and  cleansing  the 
city,  which  will  probably  render  it  less  unhealthy,  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore been. 

The  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable  either  for  size  or  architec- 
ture. The  cathedral  is  of  brick  with  four  towers.  It  fronts  upon  a 
large  square  near  the  river.  The  Presbyterian  church  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  brick.  The  French  jtheatre  is  an  unsightly  pile  without,  but 
the  interior  is  splendid.  Here  are  also  a  college,  a  convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  many  benevolent  institutions.  .  The  spot 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  although  the  most  eligib|e  which  the  banks 
of  the  river  afi^rd  in  this  quarter,  has  great  dikulvantages.  The 
pround  is  soft  and  marshy,  and  there  are  no  cellars  to  any  of  the  build- 
ings. 

As  a  place  of  trade,  New  Orleans  has  immense  advantages.  It  is 
the  outlet  for  all  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  accessible  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  its  lev^e  is  constantly 
crowded  with  all  kinds  of  maritime  and  river  craft.  In  the  x^otton 
season,  its  streets  are  barricadoed  with  bales.    There  a^re  often  1,500 

*  ABcensioD,  Concordia,  Orleans,  8t.  James, 

ABsomption,  East  Feliciana,  Natchitodies,     St.  John  Baptist, 

Avoyelles^  West  Feliciana,  Plaqueipines,      St.  Landry. 

East  Baton  Rouge,    Iberville,  Pointe  Coup^,  St.  Martin's, 

West  Baton  Rouge,  Jefferson,  Rapides,  St.  Mary's,. 

Carroll,  Lafayette,  St.  Bernard,       St.  Tammany 

Catahoola,  Livingston,  St.  Charles,        Terre  Bonne, 

Claiborne,  Lafourche  (Interior,)  St.  I^elena,         Washington, 

Wasbitau. 
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flat  boats  in  the  haiix>r  at  a  time.  Steamboats  arrive  and  depart  eveiy 
hour,  and  50  may  be  often  seen  together. 

This  city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  and  French  before  it 
came  into  the  popsessipn  of  the  United  States,  and  it  now  exhibits  a 
striking  mixture  and  contrast  of  manners,  languages  and  complexions. 
Half  the  population  is  Mack  or  mulatto,  and  there  are  more  French 
than  Aknencans.  It  is  the  most  dissolute  ciw  in  the  United  States. 
Gambling  houses  are  licensed ;  and  swarms  or  profligate  persons  are 
collected  here  fix>m  every  (quarter.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  sta- 
tionary part  of  the  population  is  not  liable  to  these  imputations.  The 
police  is  energetic,  and  Justice  is  promptly  administered. 

Notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  it  has  rapidly  increased 
in  population,  weSth  and  comoierce.  The  value  of  its  exports  has  ex- 
ceeded sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in  a  single  year ;  960,000 
barrels  of  flour  have  been  inspected  here,  and  upwards  of  400,000 
bales  of  cotton  exported  in  that  period.  January  8th,  1615,  the  British 
army  was  totally  defeated  before  New  Orleans,  by  the  American  troops 
under  General  Jackson.    Population  46,310. 

.  Baton  Rouge,  50  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  a  pretty  village,  with 
houses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  contains  a  military  post 
and  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  It  is  on  the  lowest  highland,  or 
BluflT  Point,  in  descending  the  river. 

Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  150  miles  from  the  Mis^ssippi  by  the 
windings  of  die  stream,  is  a  pleasant  villaee,  in  the  centre  ol  a  rich  cot- 
ton district,  and  ships  large  quantities  of  that  article  by^  steamboats  and 
river  craft.  Natchitoches,  80  miles  above,  at  the  head  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, is  the  fit>ntier  town  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritories, and  is  more  than  a  century  old.  The  population  is  a  mixture 
of  Indian,  Spanish,  French,  and  American.  It  has  been  under  the 
rule  of  all  these  powers,  and  has  had  its  war  dances^  fandangoes,  French 
balls,  and  backwoodsmen's  fiY)lic8.  The  trade  with  Mexico  centres 
here ;  and  it  transmits  to  that  country  manufactured  goods,  spirits  and 
tobacco;  and  receives  silver  buUion,  horses,,  and  mules.  Many  ftigi- 
tives  fh>m  justice,  and  lawless  characters,  resort  hither ;  yet  the  town 
has  much  respectable  society,  and  a  newspaper  in  French  and  English 
is  published  in  the  place. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Natchitoches,  is  the  ancient  town  of  Adayes^ 
founded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  exhibiting  the  most  complete  specimen 
of  on  old  Spai^ish  town  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  houses  a  hun? 
dred  years  old,  and  a  little  old  church,  decorated  with  coarse  paintings. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Spanish.  It  is  about  25  miles  fit>m  the  Mexican 
^  fi^ontier. 

Madisonville,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  stands 
on  a  healthy  spot,  and  is  a  summer  residence  for  the  people  of  New 
Orleans.  Opelousas,  and  St  Martinsville,  west  of  the  Missisappi,  are 
thrivmg  settlements,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cultivat^l  district 

13.  ^^gncvUure. .  Sucar  and  cotton  are  the  staples  of  the  country. 
The  sugar  cane  is  raised  chiefly  on  that  tract  of  the  river  alluvion,  cafl- 
6d  the  coast,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  guU^  and  some  of  the  bayous. 
It  is  planted  in  cuttings,  or  slips,  and  is  cultivated  nearly  in  ihe  same 
way  as  maize.  The  rows  are  six  feet  apart  The  soil  E£ould  be  of  the  - 
richest  quality,  and  a  foot,  in  depth.  There  are  four  varieties  of  cane^ 
the  Afiican,  Otafaeitan,  West  Indian,  and  Riband  cane.    The  last  is  a 
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new  variety,  and  its  stalk  is  marked  with  parallel  stripes.  It  ripens 
some  weeks  earlier  than  the  other  kinds,  and  will  flourish  ftrther  north. 
Afl^  the  cane  is  cut,  it  lies  a  few  days  to  ferment,  and  is  then  passed 
through  iron  rollers,  which  press  out  the  juice :  th?s  is  eyaporated  by 
boiling,  and  the  sugar  crystallizes.  The  crop  amounts  to  abtrat  90,000 
hogsheads.  Rice  and  sugar  succeed  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ' 
state,  but  cotton,  maize,  tobacco  and  indigo  thrive  in  all  parts.  Of 
fruit  trees,  the  peach,  fig,  and  orange  are  most  generally  cultivated ;  bat 
the  latter  are  often  killed  by  the  frost'  Agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  ia 
its  infancy,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  slaves. 

14.  Commerce,  All  the  commerce  of  the  state  centres  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  it  is  chiefly  transacted  by  vessels  belonging  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  shipping  of  the  state  amounts  to  56,000  tons;  the 
annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about* $9,000,000;  of  ^e  exports  16^ 
millions.  The  exported  articles  of  domestic  produce  jnclnoe  all  the 
aj^ricultural  and  manufiictured  productions  of^  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  sugar  and  cotton  are  the  most  important 

15.  Government,  The  legislature  is  styled  the  General  Assembl^y 
and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.    The  former  m 

-chosen  for  the  term  of  four,  and  the  latter  for  two  years.  *  The  Gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  the  temi  of  four  years  by  the  General  Assembly, 
which  must  choose  one  of  the  two  candidates  voted  for  by  the  people, 
that  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  right  of  sufirage  is  ex- 
tended to  all  white  male  citizens. 

16.  Religion.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  re- 
ligious sect  in  the  state,  which  is  divided  into  20  ecclesiastical  parishes. 
The  Bapdbts  have  14  ministers,  the  Methodists  six  preachers,  and  there 
are  some  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians. 

17.  Education,  The  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Orleans,  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Cojlege  of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  and  Franklin  College,  at 
Opelousas,  are  the  principal  seminaries.  The  legislature  appropriates 
about  $  40,000  per  annum,  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  United 
States  have  granted  to  the  state  46,000  acres  of  land  for  a  college,  and 
873,000  for  schools. 

18.  History,  Louisiana  was  first  explored  and  occupied  by  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Spain,  in  1763.  It  was  afterward 
restored  to  the  former,  in  1800,  and  in  1803  was  purchased  Iw  the 
United  States  for  $  15,000,000.  This  purchase,  however,  included  the 
whole  vast  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1804,  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  was  set  off  as  a  Territory  mnder  the  name 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  1812  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 

-an  independent  suite,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana. 


XXIII.     SOUTHERN    STATES. 

1 .  Boundcoies  and  Extent,  The- seven  states  last  described,  viz. :  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missisni^i, 
and  Louisiana,  are  known  by  the  general  designation  of  the  Soutbinn 
States.  Their  boundaries,  including  the  territory  of  Florida,  may  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  the  Potomac,  the  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  and  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Lymg 
between  S5°  and  40°  SO'  N.  Lat,  and  extending  from  75«  to  94«  OC  W. 
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Lon.,  tbey  comprise  an  area  of  412,000  square  miles,  and  contain  » 
population  of  9,744,000  souls,  of  which  1,557,000  are  slaves. 

SL  Mountains.  The  Appalachian  chains,  which  range  over  the' 
greater  part  of  Virginia,  on^  skirt  the  northwestern  boundaries  of  the 
states  further  south,  and  disappear  i^  the  northern  part  of  Alabama. 

3.  Rivers.  Most  of  the  rivers  flow  through  a  level  country.  Their 
currents  are  sluggish,  and  their  moutlis  generally  barred  with  sand. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  streams  in  the  western  part,  which 
flow  westward  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  all  the 
rivers  of  the  southern  states  flow  southerly  or  easterly  into  the  Atlantic, 
or  Gulf  of  Mexic^o.  They  mostly  have  their  origin  in  the  elevated  re- 
gion of  the  Appalachian  mountains. 

4.  Bays,  Sounds,  fyc.  The  largest  are  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
region.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  deepest  and  most  convenient  for  navi- 
gation in  the  country.  Southward  of  Pamlico  Sound,  there  are  qo 
large  bays  on  the  Atlantic ;  tlie  coast  is  uniform  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  lar^st  navigable  bav  in  this  quarter,  is  that  of  Mobile.  The  la- 
goons of  Louisiana  are  shallow,  and  little  available  for  the  purposed  of 
navigation. 

5.  Shores  and  Capes.  Every  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  with- 
out a  single  lofly  iieadland,  to  warn  the  navigator  of  his  approach  to 
the  land.  The  capes  of  North  Carolina  do  not  project  far  into  the  sea, 
but  they  are  beset  with  shoals,  and  are  the  most  dangerous  spots  upon 
our  coast,  south  of  Nantucket  The  peninsula  of  Florida  may  be  con- 
sidered as  au  immense  cape,  and  much  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  Mississippi  hias  formed  at  its  mouth,  by  the  mud  brought  down  in 
its  waters,  a  cape,  40  miles  in  extent,  the  extreme  point  of  which  is 
called  the  Balize,  through  the  whole  length  of  which,  the  river  passes 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 

6.  Climate.  In  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts,  the  climate  i^ 
temperate  and  healthy ;  but  a  great  portion  of  this  territory  may  be 
characterized  as  subjected  to  a  climate,  hot,  moist,  and  insalubrious. 

7.'  Soil.  Some  of  the  richest  soils  in  our  country  are  in  the  southern 
states.  Almost  all  the  good  lands  are  alluvial ;  their  peculiarities  have 
been  already  described.  The  poor  soils  are  commonly  sandy,  and  these 
tracts  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  surface. 

8.  MUund  Productions.  It  is  in  these  states,  that  the  productions 
of  nature  exhibit  the  greatest  luxuriance  and  variety.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  magnificence  of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  exuberant  vege- 
tation of  the  marshy  alluvion.  The  long-leaved  pine,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  pitch  pine,  and  the  yellow  pine,  grows  to  the  height  of  60 
or  70  feet  Its  timber  is  exported  in  great  quantities,  and  it  furnishes 
naval  stores,  or  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  not  only  suflicient  for  home 
consumption,  but  also  for  exportation.  About  100,000  barrels  of  turpen - 
tine,  and  20,000  gallons  of  spirits  of  turijcntine  are  exported  annually. 
The  turpentine  is  the  sap  procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk ; 
by  distillation  this  yields  the  spirits  of  tuipentine,  and  a  residue  called 
i-osin.  Tar  is  made  by  burning  the  dead  wood,  and  pitch  is  prepared 
from  tar  by  evaporation.  The  live  oak,  so  called  from  its  evergreen 
leaves,  is  invaluable  for  ship  building.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  40  or 
45  feet,  and  is  found  in  this  country  only  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  river  Sabine,  and  never  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Uie  sea. 
The  dark  and  gloomy  cypress,  the  gi-aceful  palmetto,  and  tha  beautiful  _ 
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Hiagnolia,  are  comnKm  in  this  region.    The  red  bay,  with  its  arooiatie 
leaves,  is  a  noble  tree  attaining  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet 

9.  inhabkanU.  The  population  is  chiefly  of  English  descent,  though 
in  some  places  somewhat  mixed.  There  are  many  descendants  of  me 
French  and  Spanish,  particularly  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  Loui- 
siana, French  is  extensively  spoken,  and  the  laws  are  printed  in  that 
languikge  as  well  as  in  English.  The  negroes,  who  form  about  two 
fifths  of  the  population,  constitute  a  separate  caste  and  are  mostly  held  in 
slavery.  The  Indians,  recently  numerous,  have  been  removed,  wirti 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  Cherokees,  to  the  Indian  district  west  of 
Arkansaw  Territory. 

There  is  some 'difference  in  the  articles  of  food  in  the  northern  and 
southern  states.  In  the  latter,  rice  is  much  used,  chiefly  .boiled,  and 
eaten  with  meat ;  hominy  is  a  preparation  of  maize,  coarsely  hrdcen 
and  boiled ;'  gritz  is  somewhat  similar,  but  reduced  to  a  finw  stale. 
Yams,  sifi^eet  potatoes,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tomata  are  fiivorite  vegeta- 
bles, but  the  Irish  potatoe  is  little  raised.  Whiskey  is  more  gemenUy 
drank  than  any  other  spirituous  liquor. 

10.  Diseases.  The  most  general  diseases,  are  the  bilious  and  inier- 
mittent  fevers.  They  are  the  scourge  of  all  the  low  countries,  firom  die 
Potomac  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Sabine  which  enten  the 
Grulf  of  Mexico.  From  many  districts,  all  the  white  inhabitants  who 
have  the  means,  remove  at  the  approach  of  summer,  and  return  not  tiD 
after  a  frost.  Those  who  remain,  are  sallow,  slend^,  and  feeble.  The 
yellow  fever  is  a  desolating  pestilence  at  New  Orieans,  but -it  is  seldom 
very  destructive  in  other  cities.  The  negroes  are  not  sickly  in  summer, 
except  on  the  rice  phintations,  where  they  woric  much  in  the  water ; 
but  in  winter  many  of  them  die  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

IL  Manners  and  Customs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  section  are  al- 
most entirely  occupied  with  agriculture ;  indeed  this  is  so  much  tfie 
case  that  the  commerce  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  northern 
people,  from  whom  are  also  received  most  of  the  manufactured  articles 
which  are  consumed.  They  are  seldom  collected  together  in  lillageB 
and^towns,  Like  their  northern  countrymen,  but  live  in  a  scattered  man- 
ner over  the  country.  This  is  owing  in  port  to  the  prevalence  of  agri- 
cultural over  commercial  and  mechanical  occupations,  but  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  labor  is  done  by  slaves.  Instead  of  small  proprietors,  cul- 
tivating their  own  little  ferms  with  their  own  hands,  we  here  find  ex- 
tensive plantations,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  owner  or  his 
agent,  who  merely  manages  the  pecuniary  matters,  directs  operations^ 
and  oversees  the  laborers.  This  state  of  things  has  a  decided  influence 
upon  die  manners  and  character  of  the  people,  yet  there  are  so  great 
individual  difierences,  that  no  general  description  will  apply  Id  the 
Virginian,  the  Carolinian,  and  the-Louisianian.  Hospitality  and  gene- 
rosity are  among  the  favorable  traits  of  the  southern  character.  The 
poorer  class  of  whites  enjoy  less  advantage  in  respect  to  edacation  and 
religious  instruction,  than  those  of  the  north,  and  are  in  general  leas  in- 
dustrious and  frugal 

12.  Slaves.  The  slaves,  in  general,  are  humanely  treated,  well  fed, 
and  not  overtasked.  Some  laws  relating  to  them  are  severe,  but  pmny 
of  these  are  not  enforced,  or  are  of  very  rare  application.  It  must  te 
observed  that  the  comfort  of  the  slaves  is  dependent  on  the  humaaily 
of  their  owners,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  diem  in. health  and 
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Btrengtb.  Their  fbod  and  clothing  vary  .somewhat  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but,  generally,  they  are  allowed  a  peck  of  Indian  com  a  week. 
This  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  though  it  is  occasionally  varied  by  a 
month's  chan^  of  sweet  potatoes  or  red  peas  and  broken  rice.  Rice, 
on  the  plantations  where  it  is  raised,  is  principally  given  out  as  food. 
No  one  is  held  to  give  more  thad  the  above  quantity,  but  custom  pre- 
scribes a  provision  ground  and  garden.  Humane  owners  allow  every 
day  to  the  working  hands,  molasses  to  eat  with  hominy,  or  a  salted  fish, 
though  these  are  withheld  for  ill  behavior.  The  slaves  raise  poultiy, 
but  it  is  to  sell;  eggs  and  chickens  are  too  flavorless  for  their  taste, 
which  is  more  gratified  with  salted  meat,  fish,  molasses  and  rum.  The 
young  lads  who  work  in  the  fields,  if  only  in  scaring  birds,  have  the 
fuU  allowance  of  provision.  They  have  indeed  so  many  fiicilities  for 
acquiring  a  little  property,  that,  with  common  prudence,  they  might 
have  many  comforts ;  yet  to  be  a  slave,  is  to  be  careless  of  tomorrow, 
and  hopeless  of  the  future.  They  sell  their  little  productions  to  the 
fiimily,  or  elsewhere,  at  their  option. 

For  clothes,  six  yards  of  woollen  are  allpwed  yearly  to  the  men,  and 
&ire  to  the  women ;  the  children  are  measured  from  erown^to  heel,  and 
they  have  cloth  of  twice  the  length.  In  wmter  a  handkerchief  is  given 
to  the  women,  and  a  cap  to  the  men.  The  summer  allowance  of 
clothing,  if  any,  is  six' yards  of  homespun  to  each  working  hand.  'The 
old  and  infinn  have  fiannel.  There  are  more  dresses,  however,  on  a 
plantation  than  are  given  by  the  ownere.  When  the  boat  or  waggon 
goes  to  market,  the  negro  sends  his  little  produce  or  sells  it  nearer 
home,  and  the  avails  are  oflen  laid  out  in  finery :  the  women  have 
handkerchiefs  for  turbans,  and  calico  gowns.  The  children  in  summer 
wear  little  clothing,  but  a  shirt,  and  many  are  even  without  that. 

On  every  plantation  there  is  a  nurse ;  and  the  overseer,  who  must  be 
a  white,  has,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  a  chest  of  medicines.  The 
slaves  have  three  days  at  Christmas,  with  meat,  pipes,  tobacco  and  rum 
enough  for  festivity.  They  have  Sundays,  new  year's  day,  and  a  day 
for  harvest  They  oflen  gain  a  day  by  doing  the  task  of  three  days  in 
two,  and  every  woman  who  has  seven  children,  has  Saturday  to  wash 
and  mend  for  them.  She  who  has  five  children,  has  every  third  Satur- 
day. The  tasks  are  rarely  severe,  except  in  ginning  the  cotton,  or  sep- 
arating it  firom  the  seed,'and  at  the  harvest  on  rice  lands.  In  summer 
and  sprmg  the  negroes  oflen  leave  the  fields  at  three  and  four  o'clock, 
and  in  winter  at  one  o'clock ;  though  in  some  places  it  is  much  later. 
^  Their  marriages  are  rarely  any  thing  more  than  a  connection  sub^ 
sisting  during  pleasure  ;  their  amusements  are  few,  chiefly  music  and 
dancing;  many  of  them  can  play  and  sing  in  a  rude  manner.  The 
laws  in  regard  to  the  slaves  differ  considerably  in  different  states,  with 
some  general  points  of  resemblance.  Slrfverv  is  hereditary,  and  the 
servitude  of  the  mother  determines  that  of  the  child.  Some  few  of 
the  slaves  are  little  darker  than  the  whites ;  and  when  such  claim  their 
freedom,  their  color,  in  some  states,  throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  other  side ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  evidently  of  African  descent,  the 
color  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  bondage,  tiU  the  negro  fUr- 
nishes  testimony  of  his  freedom. 

The  slaves  are,  in  every  state  but  J^ouisiana,  chattels  personal,  and 
may  be  sold'  to  pay  the  debts  or  bequests  of  the  master.  In  some 
states,  certain  separations  in  their  families  are  forbidden ;  though,  gene- 
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rallVy  the  wife  may  be  separated  from  the  hueAiaiid,  and  the  duM  from 
boti. 

The  slave  can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  he  legally  hold  any  proper- 
ty. He  can  commence  no  suit,  nor  can  a  fiee  neero,  widiout  the  inter- 
vention of  a  special  guardian.  The  testimony  ofa  negro,  is  not  admit<^ 
ted  in  a  civil  or  criminal  suit  against  a  white.  There^ire  in  all  the 
states  restraints  upon  manumission ;  as  a  population  of  free  Macks  is 
felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  subordination  of  the  others. 

In  all  the  states,  negroes  travelling  without  a  pass,  are  liable  to  be 
seized,  advertised,  and  sold.  The  general  punishment  for  minor  of- 
fences, is  whipping,  which  may  be  inflicted  by  any  owner  or  overseer. 
Thefe  are  various  laws^  to  restrain  cruel  punishments,  or  tadcs,  and  to 
prescribe  a  sufficient  allowance  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  best  security  of  the  slaves,  is  in  the  force  of  custom,  public  opin- 
ion, and  in  the  humanity,  or  interest  of  the  masters.  On  some  planta- 
tions, there  are  premiums  and  prizes  allowed  to  the  slaves  for  cood 
conduct,  and  no  one  is  punished  till  afler  conviction  by  a  jury  of  his 
equals.  General  instruction  is  prohibited,  as  ignorance  is  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  institution.  The  slaves  may  indeed 
attend  the  usual  places  of  public  worship,  but  these  are  few. 

A  slave  is  tried  for  a  capital  ofience  by  two  Justices,  and  from  two  to 
five  freeholders ;  and  more  offences  are  capital  in  him,  than  in  a  white 
It  is  punishable  with  death  for  a  slave  to  attempt  to  commit  murder, 
burglary,  robbery,  &c.— or  to  attempt  to  bum  a  house,  or  out  buildin|;8 
connected  with  a  house.  The  murder  of  a  slave,  by  a  white,  is  m 
every  state  punishable  with  death. 


XXIV.   TENNESSEE. 

1.  Bouridarifis  and  Exlertt.  Tennessee  is  bounded  N.  by  Kentucky ; 
£.  by  North  Carolina ;  S.  6y  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and 
W.  by  the  river  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Arkansaw  .and 
Missouri.  It  lies  between  Lat  35°  and  3G°  20"  N.,  and  extends  from 
Lon.  8P  40'  to  90°  15'  W.,  comprising  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles. 

S2.  Mountains.  Several  parallel  chains  of  the  Appalachian  system 
traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  The  Cumberland  mountains,  a 
continuation  of  the  Laurel  chain,  enter  the  state  from  Virginia,  extend 
through  it  ia  a  southwesterly  direction,  dividing  it  into  two  natural 
sections,  called  by  geographers  East  Tennessee  and  West  Tennessee, 
and  pass  into  Alabama.  The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Kit- 
tatinny  chain,  under  the  local  names  of  Iron  Mountain,  Bald  Moun- 
tain, Unika  Mountain,  &c.  The  Cumberland  chain  is  nowhere  above 
1,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  is  wooded  to  its  summit.  But  it  forms  long 
and  continuous  ridges,  which  are  interrupted  only  at  great  intervals  by 
passes  or  gaps. 

3.  Voiles,  The  vidlevs  of  the  small  rivers  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  rich  beyond  any  of  the  same  description  in  the  Western  States. 
The  valleys  of  the  great  streams,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland, 
differ  little  from  the  alluvions  of  the  other  great  rivere  of  the  West. 
In  the  small  valleys  are  many  fine  plantation^  so  lonely  that  they 
seem  lost  among  the  mountains. 

4.  Rivers.    The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  tra- 
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▼enes  Eaat  Tennessee^  and  pait  of  Alabama,  re-enters  TeDoessee,  crosBes 
almost  the  whole  vndth  of  it  into  Kentucky,  and  runs  into  the  Ohio,  57 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  near  1,200  miles  in 
length,  and  is  tne  largest  tributary  of  th€  Ohio.  It  h&s  numerous 
branches,  and  is  navigable  for  hoatB  for  1,000  miles;  most  of  the 
branches  rise  among  the  mountains,  and  are  too  shallow  for  navigation, 
except  during  the  noods,  which  take  place  occasionally  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  admit  flat  boats  to  be  floated  down  to  die  main  stream. 
The  principal  branches  are  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  from  the  south- 
western part  of  Virginia,  and  the  French  Broad,  and  Hiwassee,  from 
North  Carolina.  The  current  of  the  Tennessee  is  in  general  rapid,  and 
i£r  favorable  only  to  downward  navigation.  At  Muscle  Shoals,  the  river 
expands  to  a  width  of  several  miles,  and  is  very  shallow.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  are  the  Elk  and  Duck.  The  river  Cum- 
berland rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Kentucky,  and  after  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles-in  that  state,  passes  into  Tennessee,  through 
which  it  makes  a  circuit  of  250  miles,  when  it  re-enters  Kentucky,  and 
falls  into  the  Ohio.  In  Tennessee  it  has  several  branches ;  it  is  a  broad, 
deep,  and  beautiful  stream ;  steamboats  of  the  largest  size  ascend  this 
river  to  Nashville,  and  keel  boats,  in  moderate  stages  of  the  water,  900 
miles  funher.  The  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  Big  Hatchy,  and  Wolf  rivers, 
in  the  western  part  of  this  state,  flow  into  the  Mississippi ;  these  are  all 
navigable  for  boats.  No'part  of  the  western  country  is  better  watered 
than  Tennessee. 

5.  Climate.  The  climate  is  delightful,  being  milder  than  in  Ken< 
tucl^,  and  free  from  the  intense  heat  which  prevails  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Snows  of  some  depth  are  frequent  in 
the  winter,  but  the  summers,  especially^ in  the  higher  regions,  are  mild. 
In  these  parts,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  thought  ^o  equal  that  of 
atiy  part  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  low  valleys,  where  stagnant 
waters  abound,  and  the  alluvions  of  the  great  rivers,  are  unliealthy. 

6.  SoU,  The  soil  in  East  Tennessee  is  remarkably  fertile,  contain- 
ing great  proportions  of  lime.  In  West  Tennessee  the  soil  is  various, 
and  the  strata  descend  from  the  mountains  in  the  following  order ;  first, 
loamy  soil,  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand ;  next,  yellow  clay ;  thirdly,  a 
mixture  of  red  sand  and  red  clay ;  lastly,  white  sand.  In  the  southern 
parts,  are  immense  beds  of  oyster  shells,  on  high  table  land,  at  a  dis- « 
tance  froq:!  any  stream ;  some  of  these  shells  are  of  an  enormous  size. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  alluvions  is  extremely  fertile. 

7.  JSTatural  Productions,  Nearly  all  the  forest  trees  of  the  western 
country  are  found  in  this  state,  but  the  laurel  tribes  are  not  cominon. 
Juniper,  red  cedar,  and  savin  cover  the  mountains.  Apples,  pears,  and 
plums,  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  The  sugar  maple  is  very  abun- 
dant 

8.  Minerals,  Gypsum,  marble,  and  iron  ore  are  the  most  valuable 
and  abundant  mineral  productions.  Lead  mines  have  been  worked, 
and  saltpetre  is  obtained  from  the  nitrous  earth  of  the  limestone  caves, 
llie  gold  region  extends  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  but  gokl 
has  not  been  found  in  great  quantities.  There  are  numerous  sulphure-  > 
ous  springs  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee. 

dw  Face  of  the  Country,  The  surface  is  mbre  diversified,  than  that  of 
the  other  Western  States.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  mountainous  or  hilly, 
and  presents  highly  picturesque  scenery.  ^  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
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state,  tlie  surface  sofleus  imperceptibly  into  less  bold  outlines,  and  west 
of  tbe  T^i^nessee,  it  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  bed  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

10.  Curiosities.  There  are  numerous  large  caverns,  some  of  which 
are  known  to  have  an  extent  of  10  miles,  containing  lofty  rooms,  and 
considerable  streams.  Numerous  remains  of  some  former  inhabitants 
are  dug  up,  consisting  of  urns,  vases,  &,c.,  and  some  hiffh  rocky  preci- 
pices have  been  found  covered  with  paiutings.  Petriractions  aife  also 
common. 

11.  Divisions,  Tennessee  is  divided  into  64  counties,  of  which  24 
are  in  East,  and  40  in  West  Tennessee.  Population,  681,904 ;  of  which 
141,603  are  slaves. 

12.  Towns.  Nashville,  in  West  Tennessee,  is  the  largest  town  in 
tbe  state,  and  the  seat  of  government.  It  stands  on  the  soutji  bank  of 
Cumberland  river,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  near  some  high  blu&  It 
has  a  college,  and  is  much  frequented  during  the  hot  months,  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  country.  The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
to  this  place.  The  State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  are  established  here.  A  state  prison  has  recently 
been  built  here  on  the  Auburn  plan.     Population,  5,566. 

Knoxville  is  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Holston,  and  Is  a  thriving  place,  with  some  manufactories.  East  Ten- 
nessee college  is  in  Knoxville.    Population,  3,000. 

Murfrees&rough,  in  West  Tennessee,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  state ;  the  country  around  it  is  fertile,  but  it  is  a  small 
town.  Memphis  has  a  Bne  situation  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pickering, 
on  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  where  the  great  western  road  strikes  the 
river.     It  is  a  new  setdement,  but  is  a  growing  place. 

13.  •Agriculture..  Cotton  is  the  chief  article  of  culture,  but  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  are  also  raised.  All  the  fruits  of  the  United 
States,  except  oranges  and  figs,  grow  luxuriantly  here.  The  attention 
of  the  fermers  seems  likely  to  be  diverted  from  cotton,  in  consequence 
of  the  low  price  of  that  article,  and  the  inferior  quality  which  the  lands 
in  this  /state  prodilce. 

14.  Manirfacturts.  The  manufactures  of  iron,  hemp,  cotton  and 
cordage  are  considerable  in  amount,  but  there  are  no  large  manufiic- 
turing  establishments. 

15.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  llie  General  Assembly, 
and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.    The  members 
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of  both  houses  are  cnosen  foi^  the  term  of  two  years,  by  the  people  as  is 
also  the  Governor.  Suffrage  is  universal.  Clergymen  are  excluded 
from  office. 

16.  Rdigwn.  The  Baptists  have  141  ministers;  the  Methodists, 
125 ;  the  rresbjrterians,  80 ;  tlie  Lutherans,  10. 

17.  Education.  Greenville  College,  at  GreenviHe,  was  founded  in 
1794.  The  University  at  Nashville,  founded  in  1806,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  in  the  tVestem  States.  It  has  a  good  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  mineralogical  cabinet.  East  Tennessee  college 
is  at  Knoxviile,  and  there  is  a  Presbyterian  theological  institution  at 
Maryville  in  East  Tennessee.  A  manual  labor  school  has  recently  been 
established  in  Maury  county  near  Columbia. 

.  18.  Hiatory,  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Western  States, 
and  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  the  year  1757.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  were  emigrants  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  the 
country  was  included  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolma  till  1790, 
when  it  was  placed  under  a  territorial  government,  with  the  name 
of  tha  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio.  In  1796,  a  constitution  was  form- 
ed,, and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  ^  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

XXV.    KENTUCKY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  Kentucky  is  bounded  N.  by  the  river 
Ohio,  separating  it  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio ;  E.  by  Virginia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  j  S.  by  Tennessee,  and  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  fix)m  Missouri.  It  extends  from  36°  90^  to  39°  10"  N.  Lat,  and 
fh>m  82°  to  89°  30"  W.  Lon.,  wi(h  an  area  of  40,500  square  miles. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surface  has  a  general  slope  towards  the' 
northwest,  together  with  a  gradual  declivity  to  the  west.  The  elevation 
of  the  southeastern  counties  is  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  that 
of  the  western  is  not  hiore  than  350.  The  latter  form  an  almost  ab- 
solute level,  which  towards  the  centre  rises  into  rounded  swells,  pre- 
senting ai^  agreeably  diversified  and  undulating  appearance,  and  forming 
a  central  table-land  of  no  great  elevation.  The  eastern  part  is  broken 
and  mountainous.  On  the  southern  border  is  a  tract  improperly  called 
the  Barrens,  consisting  of  rounded,  detached  hills,  wooded  with  oak, 
chestnut  and  elm. 

3.  Rivera.  The  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  have  a  part  of  their 
course  in  this  state,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  wash  its  borders. 
The  Big  Sandy  rises  in  the  Appalachian  mountains  in  Virginia,  and 
flows  ipto  the  Ohio,  afler  a  northwesterly  course  of  about  250  miles,  for 
50  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  boats.  Licking  river  has  a  course  of 
200  miles,  and  is  navigable  during  the  season  of  high  water.  The  river 
Kentucky  rises  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
and  has  a  rapid  current  and  a  Beep  rocky  bed.  Large  steamboats  go  up 
to  Frankfort  60  miles.  Green  River  flows  through  a  country  remari^- 
able  for  its  fertility  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  has  a  course  of  upwards 
of  200  miles,  for  most  of  which  dbtance  it  is  navigable  for  boats. 

4.  Climate.  The  climate  of  this  state  does  not  diner  materially  firom 
that  of  Tennessee.  The  air,  however,  is  somewhat  more  moist.  The 
winter  begins  late  in  December,  and  never  lasts  longer  than  three 
months. 

5.  SoU.    This  state  has  a  highly  fertile  and  productive  soil,  although 
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there  are  some  sterile  tracts.  In  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  a  region  <^ 
about  150  miles  long,  by  from  50  to  100  wide,  which  fit>m  its  nchnecy 
is  called  the  garden  of  the  state.  The  tracts  called  barrens,  are  by  no 
means  unproductive,- but  received  that  name  because  they  were  origi- 
nally naked  of  trees.  The  whole  country  rests  upon  a  bed  of  limestone 
from  three  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  which  gives  great  vigor  to  the 
vegetation. 

6.  Mineral.  SaJt  and  iron  are  the  most  important  mineraK  The 
most  extensive  salt-woirks  west  of  the  mountains,  are  in  Kentucky. 
Iron  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  Bituminous  co^l,  limestone, 
marble,  and  nitrous  earth,  which  yields  large  cyiantities  of  MJlpetre, 
abound.  Petroleum  or  mineral  oi]^  which  ignites  easily  and  burns 
briUiantly,  has  been  found. 

7.  Mtneral  Waters,  There  are  numerous  salt  springs,  called  licks  by 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  ear^)  about  them  is 
licked  by  the  bison  and  deer.  The  Olympian  springs  fifty  miles  east 
of  Lexington,  and  the  Blue  Licks,  not  far  from  Maysville,  are  sulphure- 
ous. The  Harrodsburg  springs  in  Mei*cer  county,  and  the  Greenville 
i^ringB  in  Muhlenburg,  are  sdine  waters,  and  the  former  in  particular 
are  much  resorted  to. 

8.  J^aiwrtd  CuriosUies.  This  state,  like  Tennessee,  abounds  in  ex- 
tensive caverns.  Mammoth  cave,  near  Green  River  has  been  explored 
16  miles.  About  20  rooms  have  been  discovered,  and  here  are  found 
subterranean  streams,  waterfalls,  and  pits  of  ah  unknown  depth. 

In  this  state  are  also  many  singular  cavijdes  or  depressions  in  the 
sur&ce  jof  the  ground,  called  'sink  holes.'  They  are  commonly  in  the 
shape  of  inverted  cones,  60  or  70  feet  m  depth,  and  from  60  to  300  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  top.  Their  sides  and  bottoms  are  generally 
covered  with  willows  and  aquatic  productions.  The  ear  can  oflen 
distinffuisb  the  sound  of  waters  flowing  under  them,  and  it  is  believed 
that  £ey  are  perforations  in  the  bed  of  limestone  below  the  soil,  which 
have  caused  uie  earth  above  to  sink.  Sometimes  the  ground  has  been 
0|)ened,  and  disclosed  a  subterraneous  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
these  cavities. 

9. ,  Dwisuma  and  Popuiaiian.    Kentucky  is  divided  into  83  counties,"! 
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md  contains  a  population  of  687^17 ;  of  which  165,213  are  slaves. 

10.  JRaUroad.     The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad,  extends  from 
Lexington,  through  Frankfort,  to  Shippingport,  two  miles  below  Louis-- 
rille,  a  distance  of  66  miles.      There  are  Macadamized  roads  from 
Maysville  to  Lexington  64  miles,  and  from  Bardstown  to  Louisville, 
40  miles. 

11.  Caned.  The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  passes  round  the 
ftUs  of  the  Ohio,  between  those  two  towns.  It  is  S  miles  in  leng^, 
and  admits  the  passage  of  steamboats  of  the  largest  size.  Most  of  it  is 
cut  through  asolid  rock  of  limestone.  It  overcomes  a  &11  of  24  feet  in 
the  river. 

12l  TWiu.  The  city  of  Louisville  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  ]^rincipal  decliviQr  of  the 
ftUs ;  a  stream  called  Beargrass  Creek,  fidls  into  the  river  above  the 
town,  and  affords  a  harbor  for  the  steamboats  and  river  craft.  The  site  of 
the  city  is  a  gently  sloping  plain ;  the  principal  streets  run  parallel  with 
the  Ohio,  and  command  a  hne  view  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  main 
street  is  a  mile  in  length,  compactly  built,  and  has  many  fine  buildings. 
The  town  has  considerable  manuractures  of  cordage  and  bagging,  and 
a  great  commerce  by  way  of  the  river.  Population  at  present  is  about 
14,000. 

Lexington  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  seat  of  government.  It  stands  In  a  beautiful  spot,  in  the  centre  of 
the 'richest  tract  in  the  state.  The  principal  street  is  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  spacious,  and  well  paved.  The  buildings  are  much  supe- 
rior in  size  and  elegance  to  those  of  the  other  towns  in  the  state,  and 
may  compare  with  Uiose  of  the  Atlantic  country.  The  Transylvania 
University  is  established  here.  The  town  has  manu&ctories  of  woollen, 
cotton,  cordage,  paper,  &c.  The  general  i^pearance  of  the  town  is 
neat,  and  the  neighborhood  is  adorned  with  many  handsome  villas,  and 
finely  ornamented  rural  mansions.    Population.  6.104. 

Maysville,  on  the  Ohio,  a  considenJilc  dtsuui<*e  above  Louisville, 
occupies  a  narrow  bottom  below  the  niou^h  of  Luiiestone  Creek,  which 
aflbrds  a  hartior  for  boats.  It  is  a  tliriv'un^  town,  and  enjoys  both  the 
ri^^r  and  inland  trade.  It  has  mauulaciories  of  glass  and  other  articles. 
Population,  2,010. 

Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  stands  uu  the  east  bank  Of 
the  Kentucky,  60  tniles  above  its  entrance  mUS  tiie  Ohio,  and  occupies 
a  deep  valley.  Tbp  state  bouse  is  built  of  rough  marble,  taken  from 
quarries  in  the  deep  limestone  banks  of  the  river.  Here  is  also  the 
Slate  penitentiary.  A  chain  bridge  crosses  the  river*  Vessels  designed 
for  the  sea,  have  been  built  here,  and  floated  down  the  river  to  New 
Orieans.    Population,  1,680. 

Newport  and  Covington  are  two  small  towns  on  the  Ohio,  divided 
by  Licking  river.    They  are  directly  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  may  be 
considered  as  suburbs  of  that  city.     Newport  has  an  arsenal  of  the 
United  States.    These  towns  exliibit  a  beautiful  appearance,  from  the  - 
hills  nortli  of  Cincinnati. 

13.  Manufactures.  Kentucky  has  become  a  considerable  manufac- 
turing state.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cordage,  glass,  and  iron,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  manufocture. 

14.  w%rictittur«.  Hemp,  wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  staples  of  the 
state ;  the  wheat  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and  maize  is  raised  in  great  abun- 
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dance.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  climates  are  culti- 
vated with  success.  Considerable  wine  is  made ;  much  flmc  and  soma 
cotton  are  produced. 

15.  Ccmmtrce*  An,  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Ohio  in 
steamboats  and  river  craft ;  partly  ,up  the  river  through  the  Ohio  canal 
and  to  Pittsburg,  but  chiefly  with  New  Orleans.  There  is  also  an 
active  oveiiand  trade  with  the  Atlantic  States.  Flour,  butter,  cheese, 
bee^  pork,  maize,  whiskey,  cider,  hemp  and  tobacco,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  export.  Cattle,  horses  and  swine  are  also  sent  out  of  the 
state  in  great  numbers,  down  the  river  or  across  the  mountains.  The 
annual  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  three  million  dollars. 

16.  Government,    The  legislature,  styled^  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
.  sists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.    The  Senators  are 

chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  the  Representatives  for  one  ;  tba 
Governor  is  chosen  for  four  years.  All  the  elections  are  popular  and 
suffivge  is  universal. 

17.  Religion.    The  Baptists  in  this  state  have  289  ministers ;  tlie 
Methodists  77  preachers ;  the  Presbyterians  90;  the  Roman  Catholics  30  * 
priests,  and  the  Episcopalians  5  ministers. 

18.  EducaHon.  Transylvania  university  at  Lexington,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  seminaries  in  the  Western  States ;  medical  and  law 
schools  are  connected  with  it  Cumberiand  college  at  Princeton,  is 
patronised  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians :  Centre  college  at  Danville, 
by  the  Presbyterians;  St  Joseph's  at  Bardstown  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  Augusta  college  at  Augusta,  by  the  Methodists ;  and  Georgetown 
college  at  Georgetown,  by  the  Baptists.  The  state  has  a  literary  fund, 
but  tlie  fifystem  of  free  schools  has  not  been  introduced.  Elementary 
schools  are,  however,  numerous. 

19.  History,  This  state  was  originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  waa 
first  settled  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  and  othere  in  1769.  In 
1790  it  was  separated  from  Virginia,  and  admitted  into  the  union  ia 
1792.    The  present  constitution  was  adopted.in  1799. 


XXVI.   OHIO. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent  Ohio  is  bounded  N.  by  Michigan  Terri- 
tory and  Lake  Erie ;  E.  by  Pennsylvania ;  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  river 
Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Indi- 
ana. It  lies  between  38°  30  and  42°  N.  Lat,  and  extends  from  80°  40 
to  84°  48  W.  Lon. ;  superficial  area  44,000  square  miles. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country,  The  central  portion  of  the  sjate  is  a  table- 
land of  considerable  elevation,  fiom  which  the  surface  slopes  to  the  Erie 
basin  on  the  north,  and  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  The  northern  or  Erie 
plain  has  a  more  rapid  declivity  than  the  southern  slope,  and  the  rivera 
which  flow  down  its  surface  are  much  broken  by  fells,  which  are  more 
rare  on  the  Ohio  side.  The  surface  in  general  is  undulating  and 
agreeably  diversified,  often  spreading  out  into  extensive^  plains,  but  no- 
where rising  into  mountains. 

3.  Rivers,  The  Ohio  washes  the  southern  border  of  the  state, 
afK>rding  great  advantages  for  navigation.  The  principal  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Ohio  basin  are  the  Muskingum,  the  Scioto,  and  the  Miami, 
the  general  character  of  which  has  ali-eady  been  described. 
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The  Mtttkioffivn  rises  in  the  northeasteni  port  of  the  elate,  and  flows 
eoutheriy  into  &e  Ohio.  It  is  900  miles  in  lengdi,  and  is  navigidile  for 
boats  100  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  widi  Lake  E2rie.  Tlie 
Scioto  rises  in  the  central  part,  and  flows  southerly  into-  the  Ohio.  It 
is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  190.  There  are  rich  and 
beautiflil  prairies  on  this  river,  and  its  valley  is  wide  and  fisrtile.*  The 
Ohio  canal  passes. along  this  valley,  and  extends  northeasterly  to  the 
Muskincum.  The  Great  Miami  rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows 
southeify  to  the  Ohio ;  it  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  strong, 
but  smooth  and  unbroken  current  The  Little  Miami  flows  •  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  fbnner,  into  the  Ohio.  Both  these  streams  vrater  a  pleasant,- 
healthy,  and  fertile  country.  The  rivers  of  the  Erie  basin  have  a  shorter 
coune,  and  are  obstructed  by  fells  and  rapids.  The  Maumee  rises  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Inmana,  and  flows  throu^  the  northwestem 
part  of  this  state  into  Lake  Erie,  after  a  course  of  &0  miles ;  it  is  broad 
and  deep,  but  has  an  obstruction,  from  shoals  and  rapids,  33  mites 
above  its  mouth.  The  Sandusky  rises  in  the  northern  part,  and  flows 
northerly  into  Lake  Erie :  it  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable 
for  some  distance.  The  Cuyahoga  is  a  smaD  stream  m  the  nordieast, 
foiling  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  along  its  valley  to  the 
lake. 

4.  Bays  and  Harbors.  This  state  has  above  150  miles  of  coast  upon 
Lake  Erie.  This  extent  embraces  several  harbors.  Sandusky  Bay,  in 
the  west,  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  fiiom  three  to  four  wide ;  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  lake  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  affords  an  excellent 
harbor.  The  harbor  of  Cleveland,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and 
that  of  Ashtabula,  forther  east,  are  flrequented  by  steamboats  and  other 
lake  craft. 

5.  Soil.  Nine  tenths  of  the  surftce  of  this  state  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  The  intervals  of  the  rivers  are  hij^hly  fertile.  In  the  inte- 
rior, are  the  largest  tracts  of  rich  level  plain,  in  any  settled  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  prairies  produce  no  timber  except  a  few  scat- 
tered trees^  and  now  and  then  a  small  grove.  Some  of  them  are 
xnarshy,  and  the  more  elevated  are  called  Darrens,  yet  they  have  often 
a  tolerably  fertile  soil.  The  eastern  and  the  southeastern  parts  are  the 
most  hilly;  but  hardly  any  portion  of  the  surface  is  sufficiently  broken 
to  be  unmvorable  to  tillage.  The  marshy  tracts  in  the  north,  have  an 
exceUent  soil,  and  may  be  easilv  drained  when  all  the  other  sood  land 
in  the  state  is  occupied.  On  the  whole,  Ohio  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  fertile  countries  m  the  world. 

6.  Climate.  On  account  of  the  general  elevation  of  the  surfoce^ 
which  is  from  700  or  800  to  upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  general  temperature  is  several  degrees  lower  than  in  the 
Atlantic  regions,  in  the  same  pafalleL  The  winters  are  often  severe, 
and  the  Ohio  has  been  fit>zen  at  Cincinnati,  for  two  months.  The 
aununer  is  subject  to  tornadoes,  but  the  autumn  is  alvrays  temperate^ 
•erene,  and  pleasant  Along  the  valle^r  of  the  Ohio,  the  weather  is 
more  equable  and  mild  than  in  the  interior.  In  the  southern  part  there 
is  little  snow;  in  the  n<Nth,  the  snows  are  deep, and  there  is  miush 
neighing  iu  winter.  Near  marshy  spots  and  stagnant  waters,  fevma 
and  agues  prevail,  especially  among  Uie  new  settlers  5  but  ^  general, 
the  state  may  be  pronounced  healthy. 

7.  Minerals.    The  four  most  important  of  all-  mineral  prodiietiona, 
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eoal,  nit,  limestone  and  iron  abound.  Inm  and  ooal'are  fiHind  chiefly 
in  the  nortbeastem  part  of  the  state.  Marble  and  fieestone,  well  adapt- 
ed for  architectural  purposes,  and  gypsum  occur.  The  salt  springs  are 
numerous,  and  the  brine  is  stron^f.  The  Yellow  Springs  in  Cmen  coun- 
ty, 64  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  used  mth  advantsge  in 
cases  of  chronic  diseases.  The  waters  are  chalybeate,  and  have  a  tem- 
perature of  52^. 

8.  JSTaJtwral  Vegetable  Productions.  The  lorests  produce  black  wal- 
nut, various  qpecies  of  oaks,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  and  seversl  other 
sorts  of  maple,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  ash,  oycamore,  pawpaw,  buckeye, 
cheny,  dogwood,  elm,  hornbeam,  &c  With  the  exception.of  a  few 
cypress  trees,  this  state  produces  hardly  any  eyergreens.  Many  soiti 
of  medicinal  roots  are  to  be  found  here,  as  ginseng,  valerian,  conudbo^ 
snakeroot,  and  bloodroot. 

9.  Dwirions.  Ohio  is  divided  into  seventy  three  counties,*  which 
are  subdivided  into  townships,  and  hss  a  populadon  of  937;90S,  inclnd* 
ing,  9,568  free  blacks. 

10.  CanaU.  The  Ohio  and  Erie,  and.  the  Miami  canals  have  been 
constructed  by  the  state.  The  former  begins  at  Cleveland,  pasws  up 
the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga,  thence  crosses  the  Portage  summit  to  the 
Mudungum,  whose  valley  it  follows  to  Dresden,  wove  ZanesviHe; 
then  paasing  into  the  valley  of  th^  Scioto,  below  Columbus^  it  termi- 
nates at  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio ;  lensth,  including  several  navigablo 
feeders,  334  miles.  The  Miami  caniu,  beginning  at  Cincinnati,  runs 
north  into  the  valley  of  the  Miami,  which  it  follows,  to  its  terminatioa 
at  Dayton,  67  miles.  It  is  intended  to  continue  the  Miami  canal  to  the 
Maumee  at  fort  Defiance,  and  down  its  valley  to  the  lake.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passes  into  this  state  from  Indiana. 

11.  ^HaSroads.  A  number  of  companies  have  been  incorporated, 
with  powers  to  construct  railroads  in  different  directions.  Among  the 
most  prominent  projects  are  the  Mad  River  and  Erie  railroad,  to  extend 
fi-om  J>ayton  to  Sandusky,  140  miles,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
railroad,  from  Pittsburg  to  Massillon  on  the  canal,  110  mUes. 

12.  Towns.  The  cit^  of  Cincinnati  is  the  principal  town  in  the  staler 
and  in  point  of  population  and  business,  second  only  to  New  Orleans, 
among  the  western  cities.    It  is  situated  on  the  nortn  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
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497  miles  west  of  Washington,  in  Lat.  39°  6'  N.  and  Lon.  84°  22^  W. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad,  strait  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  in  ceneral  is  well  built.  It  stands  on  two  plains, 
of  which  the  upper  is  about  60  ^t  above  the  lower,  which  is  exposed 
to  occasional  inundations.  There  are  26  churches,  a  theatre,  two  hos- 
pitals, county  buildings,  banks,  &c»  A  water  company  supplies  the 
city  with  water,  which  is  raised  from  the  Ohio  by  steam  engines,  into 
reservoirs  158  feet  above  low  watermark,  and  thence  distributed  among 
the  houses.  The  growth  of  this  city  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpass- 
ed in  rapidity.  In  1810  it  contained  a  population  of  2,540  souls ;  by 
the  census  of  1830,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  24,831, 
and  it  is  now  (1833)  estimated  to  exceed  30,000.  Its  commerce  and 
manu&ctures  are  extensive  and  increasing.  There  are  about  40  manu- 
factories propelled  by  steam ;  ten  or  twelve  iron  works  are  in  activity, 
and  much  cabinet  work  is  done  here ;  150  steamboats  have  been  built 
at  Cincinnati,  and  river  and  canal  crafl  crowd  its  waters.  Its  transit 
trade  is  considerable ;  the  annual  value  of  imports  is  upwards  of  five 
million  dollars,  and  that  of  the  exports  is  greatec  The  latter  are 
'flour,  provisions,  whiskey,  manufactured  artides,  &^c.  The  schook 
are  numerous  and  respectable,  and  considerable  printing  is  done  here. 

Columbus,  the  seat  of  government,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Scioto.  It  contains  a  state  house,  state  prison, 
the  county  buildings,  three  churches,  an  asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  &c. 
A  canal  eleven  miles  long,  connects  this  town  with  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal.  It  is  a  flourishing  place.  Population  2,435.  There  are  no. 
lar^e  towns  beside  Cincinnati,  but  many  thriving  villag3s  are  springing 
up  in  various  quarters.  Steubenville  is  prettily  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  has  three  churches,  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factories, flour  mills,  &c.  Population  2^37.  Lower  down  the  river 
is  Marietta,  situated  in  a  delightful  country,  with  a  population  of  1207 ; 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  in 
1787.  Portsmouth  stands  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto, 
and  has  acquired  importance  &om  its  position  at  the  termination  of  the 
Ohio  canal.    It  is  mpidly  increasing.    Population  1,063. 

In  the  north  on  Lake  Erie,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  are  growing 
places.  Sandusky  has  a.  pleasant  situation,  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  flourishing  transit  trade.  In  1830  there  were  upwards  of 
500  arrivals  here,  and  2,000  wagons  entered  and  left  the  town.  Cleve- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  termination  of  the  Ohio 
canal,  is  a  small  village  but  witli  great  commercial  advantages,  which 
are  rendering  it  very  thriving,  it  has  a  good  harbor,  which  admits 
vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water. 

Chillicothe  on  the  Scioto  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  pleasant  -plain, 
and  contains  a  number  of  flourishing  manufactories,  and  oil,  flour,  and 
saw  mills.  Population  2,847.  Circleville,  between  Columbus  and 
Chillicothe,  derives  its  name  from  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient 
works  in  a  circular  form,  which  occupied  its  site.  Population  1,136. 
The  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  passes  through  these  towns. 

Dayton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mad  river  with  the  Miami,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  Miami  canal,  has  great  natural  advantages  in  its 
extensive  water-power,  afforded  by  the  Mad  river.  It  contains  numer- 
ous mills  and  manufactories,  and  has  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
construction  of  the  canal.    Population  2,950. 
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13.  JigrkvUwrt.  The  soil  and  climate  ore' in  a  high  degree  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax ;  maize  is  nused  in  great 
quantities,  and  grows  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  other 
bread  grains  are  produced  of  excellent  quality,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  i-aised  in  profusion.  The  bread  grains,  live  stock,  and  salted  proTi- 
sions  are  the  staples  of  the  state. 

14.  Commerce.  The  advantages  for  trade  which  are  secured  by  die 
local  position  of  this  state  may  be  perceived  by  glancing  at  the  map. 
The  Ohio  affords  it  a  direct  intercourse  with  all  the  countiy  in  the  vi 
ley  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  by  means  of  Lake  Erib  on  the  N.  it  com- 
municates with  Canada  4md  New  York.  The  Ohio  canal  completes  a 
line  of  internal  navigation  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  through 
this  state.  Ohio  enjoys  the  most  active  commerce  of  all  the  Western 
States.  The  northern  and  eastern  counties  export  to  Montreal  and 
New  York  by  the  lake,  great  -quimtities  of  agricultural  produce.,  But 
thechief  of  the  exports  are  to  New  Orleans.  The  articles  are  flour, 
grain,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  whiskey,  horses,  and  cattle. 

15.  Manufactures.  The  domestic  fabrics  are  considerable,  and  there 
are  some  large  manufactories  of  wopUen,  cotton,  paper,  glass,  &c;  at 
places  already  indicated.  The  manu&cture  of  steam  machinery,  and. 
other  article  from  iron,  is  considerable.  To  these  may  be  added  lin- 
seed and  castor  oil,  whiskey,  cabinet  furniture,  and  salt 

16.  Government,  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly, 
and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators 
are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  the  representatives  |br  one.  The  Go- 
vernor is  chosen  for  two  years.  Sufrage  is  universid,  and  elections  are 
popular. 

17.  Education.  There  are  five  collegiate  institutions  in  Ohio ;  Miami 
university  at  Oxford ;  Ohio  university  at  Athens ;  Frankhn  college  at 
New  Athens;  Kenyon  college  at  Gambier,  and  western  Reserve  col- 
lege lately  founded  by  the  Christians  at  Hudson.  There  are  also  a 
Baptist  theological  seminary,  at  Granville,  the  Lane  theological  and 
literary  seminary  at  Cincinnati,  and  a  medical  college  at  the  same 
place.  There  are  some  incorporated  academies,  and  in  1831,  the  sys-^ 
tem  of  firee  schools  was  established  by  law,  the  schools  to  be  supported 
by  a  tax  on  property. 

18.  JRdigion.  The  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous  sects,  and  there  are  many  Lutherans,  German  Reform- 
ed, and  Episcopalians:  Swedenborgians,  Roman  Cathohcs,  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  Friends,  and  Shakers  are  also  found. 

19.  lEstory.  The  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  was  organised 
with  a  territorial  government  in  1789,  under  the  title  of  the  Western 
Territory.  Settlements  had  been  formed  here  the  year  previous, 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from  New  England,  and  in  forty  years  from  that 
date,  Ohio  was  the  fourth  state  of  the  Union  in  point  of  population. 
In  1802  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  then  called  the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  Ohio,  was  erected  into  an  independent  state  under  the 
name  of  Ohio. 
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XXVII.  INDIANA- 

i.  Boundari€$  and  ExterU.    Indiana  m  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Bfichi- 

Sm  and  the  Tenitoiy  of  the  same  name ;  E.  by  Ohio ;  S.  by  the  river 
hio,  which  aeparates  it  from  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Illinoifl^  from 
which  it  is  in  mut  sepainted  by  the  Wabash.  It  extends  fit>m  37°  50^ 
to  41°  W  N.  Lat,  and  from  84°  48'  to  88°  W.  Lon,  It  has  an  average 
breadth  of  140  miles,  and  a  length  of  ^360,  with  an  area  of  36,400  square 
miles.  _, 

2.  Rivers.  The  Ohio  washes  the  southern  limit  of  the  state.  The 
Wabash  rises  in  the  northeastern  part,  and  flows  southwest  nearly 
across  the  state,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  boundary.  It  is  500  miles  in 
length,  and  i»  navigable  for  steamboats  300  miles;  above  this  point, 
small  boats  may  ascend  to  the  source  of  the  river.  White  River  260 
miles  in  length,  and  Tippecanoe  river,  are  branches  of  the  Wabash. 
Steamboats  ascend  the  White  River  to  Indianapolis.  The  Ti{mecanoc 
is  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  upon  its  banks  in  1811,  between 
the  United  States  troops  and  the  Indians.  White  Water  river,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  flows  southerly  to  the  Great  Miami,  a 
few  miles  above  its  mouth ;  its  waters  are  remarkably  cold  and  trans- 
parent 

3.  ClimaU.  On  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  heavy  rains  are  com- 
mon, and  the  climate  is  considered  unhealthy.  In  the  other  pans,  it 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  Ohio,  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
there  is  seldoqi  more  than  six  inches  depth  of  snow,  but  in  the  north 
there  is  sometimes  a  ^t  and  a  half.  Peach  trees  blossom  early  in 
March.  The  forests  are  in  leaf  early  in  April.  There  are  vast  quanti- 
ties of  flowering  shrubs  which  put  iorth  their  blossoms  before  they  are 
in  leaf,  and  give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  early  spring.  Frosts 
often  do-great  injury  to  the  vegetation,  both  in  spring  and  autunm.  The 
winter  is  seldom  longer  than  six  weeks. 

4.  SoU.  This  state  is  generally  level  andfertUe.  All  the  rivers  have 
uncommonly  wide  alluvial  borders.  The  prairies  along  the  Wabash 
are  celebrated  for  their  richness  and  beauty.  Many  of  the  prairies 
and  intervals  are  too  rich  for  wheat  In  the  northern  part  are 
swampy  tracts,  which  are  too  wet  for  cultivation;  but  in  general 
a  better  country  could  hardly  be 'desired  for  all  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

5.  Minerals,  Iron,  native  copper,  and  coal,  have  been  found  In  this 
state,  and  there  are  sedt  springs  in  some  parts,  yet  the  mineral  produc- 
tions are,  on  the  whole,  inconsiderable. 

6.  Caves.  There  are  great  numbers  of  caves  in  this  state,  most  of 
which  are  ver^  little  known.  On  the  bank  of  Big  Blue  River,  a  small 
stream  fldling  into  the  Ohio,  is  the  Epsom  Salt  Cave.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  within  the  cave  is  a  white  column,  30  feet  high,  fluted  firom 
top  to  bottom,  and  surrounded  by  smaller  columns  of  the  same  shape 
and  appearance.    The  floor  of  the  cave  is  covert  with  Epsom  sah. 

7.  Face  of  (he  Country.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated 
table  land,  which  is  level  and  wet,  and  gives  rise  to  rivers  flowing  into 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  and  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Missisrappi.  A  great 
part  of  the  sur&ce  is  rolling,  and  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  val- 
ley.   The  prairies  form  a  striking  featm*e  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
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8.  iHoigwM.  Indiana  is  divided  into  69  couutiea,**  with  a  popokdoii 
of  343,031  souls. 

9.  Canals  ctnd  RaUroatU.  A  canal  connecting  the  navigable  water* 
of  ^e  Wabash,  with  the  Maumee  is  in  pro^reBu,  and  the  gencaral  gov- 
ernment has  niade  a  grant  of  lands  to  aid  m  its  completion.  Several 
companies  have  been  incorporated  fbr  constructing  railroads  firom  the 
Ohio  to  Indianapolis,  and  to  several  points  on  the  WaAwsh,  and  a  rail- 
road has  been  projected  from  the  same  place  to  lake  Michigan. 

10.  Thwns.  Indianapolis,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  White 
River,  is  the  seat  of  government  *  It  contains  the  county  and  state 
buildings,  and  has  a  population  of  1,200. 

Vincennes  is  an  old  French  town,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
delightful  region,  150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  WaMsh.  The  pop-, 
olation  in  1830,  amounted  to  only  1,500,  but  the  place  is  rapidly  in-' 
creasing. 

Albany,  just  below  Louisville,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  state,  and 
has  dready  become  an  important  commercial  and  manuftcturinff  plaee, 
with  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  other  villages  ore  small,  but  many  of  them  are  flourishing,  and 
daily  growing  in  population.  Such  are  Lawrenceburff,  and  Madison 
on  the  Ohio;  Vevay,  chiefly  settled  by  Swiss,  who  have  extensive 
vineyards ;  and  New  Harmony,  founded  b^  a  German  society,  who 
held  their  property  in  common;  in  18^  it  was  bought  by  Robert 
Owen  of  Lanark,  who  wished  to  introduce  into  practice  here  his  new 
principles  of  the  social  system,  perfect  equality  and  the  abolition  of  the 
obligations  of  marriage  ;  his  scheme  fiiiled  ana  his  followers  were  dis- 
per^,  but  the  village  is  now  a  flourishing  place. 

Lafayette  and  Loganport  are  thriving  towns  on  the  upper  part  of  tho 

11.  w%rtctitture.  The  articles  of  culture  are  similar  to  th0j?e  of  Ohio. 
The  vineyards  at  Vevay  are  flourishing  and  profitable,  and  the  products 
increase  yearly.  The  Cape  or  blue  grape,  and  the  Madeira  grape,  have 
been  principally  cultivated.  Recently,  the  native  American  grapes 
have  grown  into  esteem ;  they  are  thought  to  produce  better  wine,  and 
to  be  more  easy  of  culture.  Foreign  grapes  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
too  succulent 

12.  Gwentmeni.    The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly, 
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and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiires.  The  Senators 
are  chosen  for  three  years,  and  the  Representatives  yearly ;  one  third 
of  the  Senators  are  renewed  annually.  The  Governor  is  chosen  for 
three  years,  and  may  be  ouce  re-elected.  Elections  are  popular,  and 
suffrage  is  universal. 

13.  Religim.  The  Baptists  have  127  ministers ;  the  Methodists  34, 
and  the  Presbyterians  20. 

14.  flducatwn.  Indiana  College  at  Bloomington^  in  Munroe  coun- 
ty, and  South  Hanover  College,  have  been  liberally  endowed.  The 
constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  by 
law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  regular  gradation 
from  town  schools  to  a  state  university,  in  which  instruction  shall  be 
gratuitous,  and  land  has  been  reserved  in  each  township  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  literary  fund. 

15.  History.  Vincennes  was  setded  by  the  French  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1800  Indiana  was  formed  into  a  distinct  Territory, 
and  in  1816  was  admitted  into  the  union. 


XXVIII.  ILLINOIS. 

1.  Boundaries  and  ExterU.  Illinois  is  bounded  N.  by  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory;  £.  by  lake  Michigan  and  Indiana;  S.  by  the  Ohio  and  W.  by 
the  Mississippi.  It  extends  from  LaL  37^  to  42°  30"  N.,  and  from  Lon. 
87°  to  91°  3(y  W.  Greatest  length  from  north  to  south  380  miles ; 
area  55,000  square  miles. 

2.  Fdce  of  the  Country,  The  surface  forms  an  inclined  plane, 
sloping  downward  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  There  are  no  elevations  much  above  the  general 
level,  and  the  greater  part  of  (he  country  consists  of  vast  plains,  with  a 
gently  undulating  or  waving  surface. 

3.  Rivers,  Illinois  is  highly  favored  in  respect  of  navigable  rivers, 
which  afford  it  a  boat  navigation  of  above  3,000  miles.  The  Wabash, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  wash  the  borders  of  the  state.  The  rivers 
which  have  their  course  within  its  limits,  mostly  flow  wi^i  a  south- 
westerly course  into  the  Mississippi.  Rock  River  rises  in  Michigan 
Territory  to  the  west  of  the  lake;  but  flows  into  the  Mississippi  in  Illi- 
nois after  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles.  The  Illinois  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  head  streams,  rising  in  Michigan  Territory  to  the 
west,  or  in  Indiana  to  the  south,  of  lake  Michigan.  At  seasons  of  high 
water  there  is  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  one  of  these  streams, 
the  Plain  river,  to  the  Chicago,  which  runs  into  the  lake.  The  current 
of  the  Illinois  is  in  general  gentle,  with  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  in  some 
places  opening  into  broad  and  lake-like  expanses,  and  afibrding  great 
advantages  for  navigation.  Length  of  its  course  about  500  miles. 
Steamboieits  ascend  to  Peoria  160  miles,  and,  in  certain  stages  of  the 
water,  to  the  rapids,  230  miles.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  pursues  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Illinois  and  Rdck ;  it  is  250  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  boats. 
The  Cahokia  and  Muddy  rivers  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Litde  Wabash  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wabash. 

4.  Climate.  The  winters  ar»  severe  over  the  whole  state ;  the 
rivers  are  frozen  oter  for  several  months,  and  the  winds  from  the 
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Mortherly  points,  coming  from  the  lakes,  or  from  the  great  central  table- 
kmd  of  North  America,  are  very  cold.  The  air  is  in  general,  dry, 
pure  and  healthy. 

5.  SoU.  Three  different  qualities  of  soil  may  be  distinguished  in  a 
general  description.  First,  the  alluvial  borders  of  the  rivers,  ivhich 
are  from  one  to  8  miles  wide,  sometimes  elevated,  and  at  others  low 
and  subject  to  inundation.  These  consist  of  alternations  of  wood 
and  prairie,  and  have  almost  always  a  fertile  soil  Second,  between 
the  alluvions  and  the  bluQs  which  bound  them,  are  level  tracts  from  50 
to  100  feet  high.  These  consist  mostly  of  prairie,  either  dry  or  marshy, 
knd  are  less  ^rtile  than  the  alluvions.  Third,  the  interior,  whiclr con- 
sists of  an  intermixture  of  woods  and  prairies;  here  the  soil  is  vari 
ous,  and  the  surface  waving.  One  sixth  of  the  alluvial  land,  is  over 
flowed  by  the  rivers,  and  rendered  unlit  for  cultivation,  although  it  is 
productive  in  timber.  A  tract  called  the  American  Bottom,  begmning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  and  extending  along  the  Mississippi, 
90  miles  in  leSgth,  and  5  in  average  widtli,  consists  of  soil  ^  feet 
deep,  as  rich  as  can  be  found  in  the  world.  About  the  French  towns 
it  has  been  cultivated,  and  produced  maize  every  year  without  ma- 
nuring, for  above  a  century.  In  the  north  there  are  tracts  somewhat 
■tony,  yet  in  every  other  part  the  plough  may  pass  Dver  millk>ns  of 

,  acres  without  meeting  so  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede  its  course. 

6.  Minerals,  Beside  iron,  coal,  limestone  and  salt,  Illuiois  contains 
the  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world.  They  lie  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  ore  is  inexhaustible  and  rich.  The  mines 
of  Galena,  on  Fever  River,  have  yielded  upwards  of  thirteen  million 
pounds  in  a  single  year ;  these  lands  have  been  reserved  by  the  United 
States.  Silver  ore  has  also  been  /ound,  and  there  are  sulphureous 
and  chalybeate  springs  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

7.  Divisions  and  PopulaHon.  Illinois  is  divided  into  60  counties,* 
and  contains  a  population  of  157,445.  Slavery  is  prohibited  by  the 
eonstitution. 

8.  Canals  and  Railroads.  A  canal  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of 
Illinois,  below  the  rapids,  with  lake  Michigan,  by  the  Chicago,  and  a 
railroad,  connecting  the  same  points,  have  been  projected.  Length  9G 
miles.  The  great  western  National  or  Cumberland  road,  which  ex- 
tends through  Ohio  and.  Indiana,  passes  through  the  centre  of  this 
■late  to  Vandal ia. 

9.  Towns.    There  are  no  large  towns  in  this  yet  recent,  but  grow 
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ing  state.  Vandalia,  the  capital,  has  about  l/XX)  inhabhaiits.  Kaakaa- 
kia,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  an  old  French  town.  While  the 
French  held  possession  of  the  country,  Kaskaskia  was  a  populous 
town,  and  the  seat  of  government,  and  contained  a  college  of 
Jesuita  After  the  war  of  the  revolution  it  declined,  but  lately  it  has 
heffun  to  revive. 

Cahokia  is  another  ancient  French  setdement  on  the  Mississippi ;  it 
is  nearly  as  old  as  Kaskaskia.  Belleville,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  is 
a  new  and  flourishing  town. 

Shawneetown,  on  the  Ohio,  is  the  lan^  place  in  this  state  upon  the 
river.  It  has  about  600  inhabitants.  Galena,  in  the  northwest,  on  the 
Mississippi,  is  the  centre  of  a  lead-mine  district  Alton  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Chicago  on  lake  Michigan,  are  favorably  situated  for  trade. 

10.  t^grieuUure.  The  chiefagricultuialproductionsare  maize,  wheat, 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  The  cultivation  of  the  castor  oil  bean 
has  been  introduced,  and  considerable  quantities  of  oil  are  made.  Thou- 
sands of  swine  are  raised  without  any  expense.  The  fsjrstem  of  agricul- 
ture is  in  g^eral  verv  rude  and  unskilful  Some  cotton  is  raised  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  thrive. 

11.  Manitfadiares.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  salt,  from  the 
water  of  sprinss;  the  water  is  obtained  by  borins.  The  salt  com- 
monly sells  at  the  woriu  for  40  or  50  cents  a  bushel.  There  are  some 
lc»d  and  iron  founderies,  several  cotton  manu&ctories,  and  numerous 
steam  flour  and  saw  mills.  Large  quantities  of  flour  are  made  and 
exported. 

12.  Covemment  The  legislature  is  called  the  General  Assembly, 
and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators 
are  chosen  for  4  years,  and  the  Representatives  for  2.  The  Governor 
is  chosen  for  4  years.  The  legislature  has  but  one  stated  session  in  two 
years.    Elections  are  popular,  and  sufirage  is  universal. 

13.  Education.  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  founded  in  183a 
and  Union  College,  in  1833,  are  endowed  with  lands,  and  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  is  granted  for  me  support 
of  common  schools.    There  is  a  Baptist  seminary  at  Alton. . 

14.  History.  Some  settlements  were  formed  here  in  the  17th 
century  by  the  Frencli,  who  at  that  time  were  masters  of  Canada, 
and  claimed  the  lands  in  the  Ohio  valley.  In  176^  they  ceded  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  England.  In  1809,  Illinois  was 
erected  into  a  territorial  government,  and  in  1818  was  admitted  into 
thjB  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

XXIX.   MISSOURI. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  Missouri  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
public  domains  of  the  United  States;  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  fix>m  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  S.  by  Arkan- 
saw  Territory.  It  lies  between  36°  and  40°  36'  N.  LaL,  and  extends 
from  89°  12f  to  94°  SO'  W.  Lon.  It  is  290  miles  in  lengdi  fixun  north 
to  south,  and  Scorn  150  to  300  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  64,000 
square  mUes.  .  •         ' 

2.  Mountains.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  the 
Masseme,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  Ozark  mountains. 
Litde  is  known  of  their  height  and  character.     « 

3.  Bivers.    Washed  on  its  eastern  border  hy  die  MissisBippi,  and  ' 
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tmversed  ftom  weet  to  east  by  the  Missouri,  this  state  has  the  advan- 

S^  of  extensive  and  easy  water  communication  with  the  whote 
israsEdppi  valley.  The  Osage,  which  joins  the  Missouri  in  the  centre 
of  the  state,  is  a  nne  navigable  river,  running  through  a  fertile  country ; 
boats  ascend  it  600  miles.  The  Gasconade,  which  falls  into  the  Mis- 
souri below  the  Osage,  is  navigable  for  boats  66  miles.  The  Maramec 
ftlls  into  the  Mississippi  below  the  Missouri ;  it  is  navigable  50  miles. 
The  St  Francis,  the  White  Water,  Black,  and  Current  rivers,  rise  in  the 
south  and  pass  into  Arkansaw.  CSrond  and  Chariton  rivers  ^l  into  the 
Missouri  m>m  the  North.  Salt  river  is  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi  in 
the  same  quarter ;  these  are  na^gable  for  boats. 

4.  CUmate.  This  state  is  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  temperature 
than  any  other  in  the  western  country.  The  summer  is  intensely  hot, 
and  the  winter  often  so  severe  that  the  Missouri  is  frozen  for  weeks,  so 
as  to  be  passed  by  loaded  wagons.  The  sky  in  summer  is  clear,  and 
the  air  ^erally  veiy  diy. 

5.  Sou,  The  soil  ofthis  state  contains  more  sand,  and  is  more  loamy 
and  friable  than  that  of  the  lands  upon  the  Ohio.  The  alluvial  prairies 
are  Universally  rich,  and  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  river  bottoms.  The 
rich  uplands  have  a  dark  gray  soil,  except  about  the  lead  mines,  where 
the  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed  pyrites,  and  is  of  a  reddish  color. 
Nearly^  all  the  level  tracts  are  sufficiently  fbrtile  to  produce  good  crops 
of  maize  without  manure. 

The  alluvial  borders  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  loamy,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  sand.  The  soil  here  contains  a  quantity  of  marl  or  lime, 
and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  richer  prairies  and  bottoms  are  covered 
with  grass  and  weeds,  so  tall  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  travel  on  horse- 
back. In  the  southwestern  part  are  large  tracts  of  poor  sandy  soil, 
covered  with  yellow  pine,  ana  in  many  parts  stony. 

6.  Mlmrah,  Lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  and  gypsum  constitute 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state.  The  lead  mines  in  the  eastern  pan 
of  the  state,  south  of  the  Missouri,  are  inexhaustible,  and  have  yielded 
upwards  of^  1,200,000  pounds  in  a  year,  but  they  have  not  been  woriced 
since  1830.  They  belong  to  the  general  government  Zinc  exists  in 
brae  quantities. 

7.  Fhce  of  the  Country.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  state  is  a  wide 
prairie.  Irie  central  and  southwestern  parts  are  hill^  and  broken ;  the 
southeastern  is  low,  swampy,  full  of  lakes,  and  subject  to  inundation 
fit>m  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  best  portion  of  the  state  and 
the  most  thickly  peopled,  lies  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi ; 
it  has  an  undulating  and  variegated  surfiice,  and  contains  large  tracts 
of  alluvial  and  hilly  prairies. 

8.  Dinncns  and  Population.  The  state  of  Missouri,  is  divided  into 
40  counties.*  Population  in  1830, 140,455,  of  which  25,091  are  slaves; 
a  census  taken  in  1833,  gave  a  population  of  176,300. 

*  Audrain  Franklin  Monroe  St.  Charles 

Boone  Gasconade  Montffomei^        St.  Francois 

Oallaway  Howard  New  Madrid        St.  Generiere 

Gape  Girardeau        Jackson  Penj  St.  Louie 

Chariton  Jeffereon  Pettu  Saline 

darke  Lafiiyette  Pike  Scott 

Ciay  *  Uwu  Ralls  Stoddaid 

Cole  Lincoln  Randolph  Van  Buren 

Cooper  Madison  Ray  Washington 

Qrawford  Marion  Ripley  Wayne. 
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9.  Towns.  St  liouis,  a  city  and  the  principal  town  in  the  state,  ii 
■ituated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  its  junc- 
tion with  die  Missouri.  It  was  founded  in  1764,  but  first  became 
flourishing,  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  Its 
position  has  rendered  it  an  important  commercial  depot,  and  it  has 
an  active  river  trade.  It  is  1,200  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  the 
river  is  here  navi^ble  at  all  stages  of  water  jfor  the  largest  steamboats, 
but  is  closed  by  ice  in  winter.  Six  steamboats  run  regularly  to  New 
Orleans,  ten  to  Louisville,  three  to  Fever  River,  500  miles  above  St. 
Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  two  or  three  up  the  Missouri  to  fort  Leiiven- 
worth,  400  miles,  and  three  to  Pekin,  on  the  Illinois,  180  miles,  beside 
which  other  boats  touch  here  occasionally. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  pleasant ;  it  is  well  built,  and  contained  a 
population  of  6,694  in  1830,  which  has  been  since  rapidly  increasing. 

There  are  no  other  towns  in  the  state  of  considerable  size.  Jeffer- 
son, on  the  Missouri,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  the  capital.  St 
Charles,  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  Franklin, 
200  miles  further  up  the  river,  are  pleasant  and  flourishing  villages, 
with  each  about  ],200  inhabitants. 

Cape  Girardeau,  St  Genevieve  and  New  Madrid,  are  favorably 
situated  on  the  Mississippi,  with  good  harbors.  Herculaneum  and 
Potoei  are  small  villages,  which  derive  some  importance  from  the  lead 
mines. 

10.  ^^ipricuUure,  Maize  and  the  small  bread  grains  aze  the  staple 
productions.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state, 
aid  the  fruitsof  the  temperate  climate  thrive. 

11.  Government.  The  legislature  is  called  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
and  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators 
are  chosen  for  4  years,  and  the  Representatives  for  two.  The  Gover- 
nor is  chosen  for  4  years.  Elections  are  popular,  and  suffrage  is  uni- 
versal. 

12.  Religion.  The  Baptists  have  67  ministers;  the  Methodists  23; 
the  Presbyterians  10 ;  the  Episcopalians  3 ;  there  are  many  Catholic 
priests. 

13.  Educaiuyii,  The  college  of  St  Louis,  a  catholic  institution,  was 
founded  in  1829.  There  is  another  catholic  seminary  at  BoLs  Brul^ 
]k)ttom.  There  are  also  several  convent^*  in  the  state,  where  females 
are  sent  for  education,  and  a  college  has  recently  been  founded  in 
Marion  county. 

14.  History.  This  state  was  originally  a  part  of  the  great  Territory 
of  Louisiana.  Some  settlements  had  been  made  by  the  French  in 
1764 ;  yet,  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United 
States,  it  contained  but  few  inhabitants.  In  1804  it  was  separated  from 
Louisiana  and  erected  into  a  Territor}\  .A  constitution  was  formed  is 
1820,  and  the  next  year  it  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union. 


XXX.     ARKANSAW   TERRITORY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Arkansaw  is  bounded  N.  by  Missouri, 
E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi, S.  by  Louisiana,  and  W.  by  that  ^mrt  of  the  public  domains  of 
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the  United  States,  to  which  the  Indian  tribes  have  lately  been  remored 
£rom  the  states.  It  lies  between  33""  and  36""  30"  N.  Lat.,  and  between 
90°  and  94""  30^  W.  Lon.  It  is  about  240  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and-from  200  to  280  from  east  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  54,000 
square  miles. 

2.  Mountains,  The  Masseme  Mountains  extend  through  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  Territory,  and  pass  into  Missouri  under  the  name  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains ;  but  htde  is  known  of  their  elevation  and  character. 

3.  Bivers,  The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  Red  River  passes  through  the  southwest  comer  into  Louisiana, 
and  the  Washita,  which  rises  in  the  Masseme  mountains,  becomes  a 
fine  navigable  stream  before  leaving  the  Territory.  The  Arkansaw 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  and  after  traversing  the  great  desert  plains  of  the  centre 
of  North  America,  and  receiving  the  Canadian,  it  pierces  the  Masseme 
Mountains,  and  flows  through  Arkansaw  Territory  into  the  Mississippi. 
The  length  of  its  course  is  about  2,000  miles,  in  which  it  has  a  descent 
of  5,000  feet.  Its  upper  branches  are,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
full  streams,  bringing  down  great  masses  of  water;  but  in  the  dry 
season  many  of  them  present  for  hundreds  of  miles  empty  basins  of 
sand,  or  dwindle  to  scanty  rills  with  sluggish  currents.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Arkansaw  annually  overflows  its  banks,  which  are  here 
formed  by  wooded  plains,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  sterile  prairies 
of  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  navigable  to  a  great  distance  for 
steamboats,  which  in  the  wet  season  ascend  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  White  River  rises  in  Missouri,  and  flows  southeast 
into  the  Mississippi,  15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansaw.  Its 
principal  tributary  is  the  Black  River ;  its  whole  coui-se  is  upwards  of 
600  miles,  through  most  of  which  distance  it  is  navigable.  No  region 
is,  indeed,  better  furnished  with  navigable  streams  than  Arkansaw. 

4.  Climate.  The  climate  is  extremely  variable,  and  in  the  north 
resembles  that  of  Missouri,  while  to  the  south  it  approaches  that  of 
Louisiana.  Cotton  can  be  cultivated  in  the  latter,  and  the  cerealia  or 
bread  grains  in  the  former.  In  advancing  west,  as  the  surfiice  rises, 
the  temperature  becomes  lower. 

5.  Soil,  Tracts  of  highly  fertile  soil  occur,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  soil  is  by  no  means  productive.  The  rivers  are  generally 
bordered  by  a  rich  soil,  and  well- wooded  banks. 

6.  Minerals,  Limestone,  gypsum,  and  coal  abound,  and  lead  and 
iron  occur.  There.are  numerous  salt  springs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  prairies  covered  with  salt,  which  render  the 
water  brackish.  The  Hot  Springs  in  the  southwest  have  a  temperature 
but  little  below  that  of  boiling  water,  and  ar^  much  resorted  to.  The 
novaculite  or  oil  stone  is  found  here. 

7.  Face  of  the  Country,  For  some  distance  up  the  courses  of 
Arkansaw  and  White  rivers,  the  country  is  an  extensive,  heavily- 
timbered,  and  inundated  swamp.  Near  the  St.  Francis  Hills,  and 
at  Point  Chico,  the  eastern  front  along  the  Mississippi  is  above  the 
and  overflow.  The  remainder  of  the  eastem  line  is  a  cfontinuous  mo- 
notonous flooded  forest.  Arkansaw  has  large  and  level  prairie  plains, 
and  possesses  a  great  extent  of  rocky  and  sterile  ridges,  with  a  conside- 
rable surface  covered  with  mountains.  Near  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  a  singular  detached  elevation,  called  Mount  Prairie. 
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8.  DivisionB  and  PiqntUUum.  The  Territory  is  divided  into  28 
counties,*  with  a  population  of  110J3S8  souls,  including  4,578  slaves. 

9.  7W9W.  Little  Rock,  the  seat  of  government,  is  on  the  Arkan* 
saw,  300  nules  l^  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
so  called  by  the  inhabitants  in  allusion  to  the  enormous  rocks  in  its 
vicinity.    There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  Territory. 

10.  ^Agriculture,  Cotton  is  the  staple  article  of  cultivation.  The 
cereal  grains  flourish,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance.   But  almost  the  whole  country  is  yet  in  a  state  of  nature. 

11.  Chvernmeni.  The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  a  Gover- 
nor appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

12.  iBitory,  This  country,  which  at  one  time  fonned  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  and  afterward  of  Missouri  Territory,  received  a  separate 
territorial  organization  in  1819.  Its  limits  originally  extended  to  the 
Mexican  frontier,  but  in  1824  were  fixed  as  already  described. 

XXXI.     MICHIGAN    TERRITORY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  The  Territory  of  Michigan  politically 
speaking,  comprises  the  whole  extent  of  country  lying  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  St  Clair  on  the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and 
between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  on  the  south.  This  Territory  extends  from  4P  40  to  48° 
30^  N.  Lat  and  from  S2P  to  95°  W.  Lon.  comprising  an  area  of  about 
150,000  square  miles,  f  Michigan  Proper,  comprising  that  part  of  the 
territory  lying  between  82°  and  87°  lO'  W.  Lon.,  consists  of  two 
peninsulas,  the  one  lying  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and 
the  other  between  Michigan  and  Huron ;  and  has  an  area  of  about 
60,000  square  miles,  of  which  a  third  is  covered  with  water. 

2.  SoU  and  I\u:e  of  the  Country,  The  centre  forms  an  elevated  table- 
land, 300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  and  divides  the  waters 
flowing  into  lake  Michigan  fit>m  those  running  into  Lakes  Erie,  St. 
Clair,  and  Huron.  The  fece  of  the  country  in  general  is  level  or  gent- 
ly undulating ;  the  southern  part  consists  of  open  land,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Oak  Plains,  with  a  productive  soil ;  in  the  southwest  are  fer- 
tile prairies.  The  basins  of  the  lakes  are  deep  depressions  sinking  flu* 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  although  their  surfaces  are  upwards  of 
600  feet  above  it 

3.  Rivers,  The  rivers  are  small,  but,  runnir^  with  a  rapid  descent 
from  the  dividing  ridge  to  the  east  and  west,  af&rd  abundance  of  mill 
seats.    The  St  Joseph's,  Kalamazoo,  and  Grand  Rivers  are  the  princi- 


♦  Arkansaw 

Gr^ne 

Lafaj-ette 

Pulaski 

Carroll 

Heoutead 

Lawrence 

St.  Francis 

Chicot 

Hot  Spring 

Miller 

Scott 

Clark 

Independence 
Isard 

Monroe 

Sevier 

Conway 

PbiUips 

Union 

Crawford 

Jackson 

Pike 

Washington 

Crittenden 

Jefierson 

Pope 

Van  Buren 

fThe  pait  of  the  country  west  of  the  lake  is  often  called  in  books  and 
Huron,  Northwest,  or  Wisconsin  Territory,  though  incorrectly,  as  the  term* Territo- 
ry^ denotes  a  region  witli  a  distinct  political  organization.  But  as  the  eastern  part 
will  soon  be  erected  into  aq  independent  state,  and  the  western  will  then  be  set 
off  as  a  distinct  Territory,  we  shall  here  describe  them  separately  as  Michigan 
iVoper,  aad  Huron  District.  >"       ,  -d 
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pal  streams  on  the  western,  and  Saginaw,  Huron  and  Raisin  on  ,the 
eastern  slope. 

4  Lakes.  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie. bound  the 
Territory  on  the  north  and  east.  Lake  Michigan  lies  almost  wholly 
within  its  limits.  It  is  360  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  €0 
miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  17,000  square  miles;  its  surface  is  600  feet 
above  that  of  the  ocean,  and  its  mean  depth  900  feet  Its  waters  are 
clear  and  abound  with  fish.  It  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Huron 
through  the  straitsof  Michilimackinac,  40  miles  in  length ;  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  is  the  large  bay,  called  Green  Bay.  Saginaw 
Bay  on  lake  Huron  is  32  miles  wide,  and  extends  about  60  miles  inland. 
The  lake  shores  afford  few  good  harbors  in  proportion  to  their  extent. 

5.  Climate.  The  winters  are  severe,  particularly  in  the  northern  part, 
and  soow  lays  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  18  inches,  for  several  weeks 
even  in  the  southern  part  The  average  temperature  of  winter  is  20°, 
of  summer  80°.  The  spring  is  wet  and  backward ;  summer  diy ; 
autumn  mild ;  winter  dry  and  cold. 

6.  Minerals,  Salt  springs  occur  in  many  places ;  iron  and  lead  ore, 
gypsum,  and  coal  are  found,  and  peat  is  abundant 

7.  Divisions,  The  whole  Territory  is  divided  into  40  counties,  whioh 
are  subdivided  into  townships.  Three  of  these  counties  are  in  the 
Huron  district    The  population  of  Michigan  Proper,  by  the  census  of 

.  1830,  was  28,000,  but  at  present  it  exceeds  60,000.* 

8.  Toians,  Detroit,  the  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  18  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  an  active  and  increasing  commerce. 
Population  by  the  census  of  1830,  2,222,  but  it  has  since  doubled. 
Twelve  steamboats  run  between  this  place  and  Buffalo.  There  are  no 
other  towns  of  importance,  but  some  of  the  villages  are  growing  rapidly.- 

There  are  several  military  posts  of  the  United  States ;  Fort  Mackinac 
is  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  straitsof  Michilimackinac; 
Fort  Gratiot  on  Lake  Huron,  and  Fort  Brady  on  St.  Mary's  straits. 

9.  Inhabitants,  The  northern  part  was  till  recently  occupied  by 
Indians,  of  whom  there  were  about  10,000.  They  belonged  to  the 
kindred  tribes  of  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  and  Chippewas,  who  have 
lately  ceded  their  lands,  and  retired  from  the  peninsula.  On  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  state  are  settled  many  French  Canadians,  who  are* 
industrious,  honest  and  peaceable,  but  ignorant. 

10.  History,  Some  settlements  were  made  here  by  the  French  in 
the  17th  century.  With  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the  country,  this  region 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1763,  and  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  In  1805,  it  was  set  off  into  a  dis  • 
tinct  Territory,  with  the  usual  territorial  government 

*  We  give  here  the  37  coanties  of  Michigan  Proper. 
Allegan 
Arenac. 
Barry 
Berrien 
Branch 
Calhoun 
Caas^ 

Chippeway . 
Clinton 


Eaton 

Kent 

Oceana 

Gladwin 

Lapeer 

Ottawa 

Gratiot 

Lenawee 

Saginaw 

Hillsdale 

Macomb 

St.  Clair 

Ingham 

Michilimackinac 

St.  Joseph 

Ionia 

Midland 

Sanilac 

laabelb 

Monroe 

Jackson 

Montcalm 

VanBuren 

Oakland 

Washtenau 
Wayne 
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XXXII.    HURON   OR   WISCONSIN   DISTRICT. 

1.  Boundaries,  Divisions,  PopuUOion,  This  extensive  region,  though 
politically  belonging  to  Michigan,  is  a  distinct  geographical  section.  It 
lies  between  the  Mississippi,  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  north  is 
separated  from  the  British  Dominions  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  and 
lake  Superior.  Its  area  is  about  90,000  square  miles.  The  four 
counties  of  Michigan  Territory  included  within  its  limits  are  Brown, 
around  Green  Bay,  and  loway  and  Crawford  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
lead  region.  They  contahied  in  1830  a  population  of  3,635.  There 
are  several  military  posts  of  the  United  States;  these  are  Fort  Howard 
on  Green  Bay,  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Fort  Snelling  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  Fort  Winnebago  on  the  portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin rivers.  Most  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  Indians ;  the  prin- 
cipal tribes  are  the  Winnebagoes,  Chippewas,  and  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs. 

2.  Physical  Features.  The  southwestern  part  is  an  inclined  plane^ 
sloping  towards  the  Mississippi, — 400  miles  in  length,  and  150  in 
breaddi ;  down  this  descend  the  principal  rivers  of  the  country ;  among  ' 
them  are  the  St.  Croix,  Chippe way,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  and  Fox,  the  two 
latter  passing  into  Illinois.  On  the  north  the  country  slopes  for  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  towards  Lake  Superior ;  this  northern  plain  is 
not  more  than  60  miles  in  width,  and  the  rivers  in  this  quarter  are 
therefore  small.  The  surfece  of  the  country  is  nowhere  brokeii  by 
hills  of  any  magnitude,  and  in  many  parts  the  soil  is  rich,  covered  with 
thick  forests,  or  opening  into  fertile  and  extensive  prairies.  In  some 
places  it  is  wet  and  tnarsny.  This  District  forms  a  part  of  the  rich  lead 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
native  copper  lias  been  found  in  large  masses. 


XXXIII.   WESTERN    STATES. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  The  six  states  last  described ;  viz.,  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  comprised 
under  the  general  name  of  Western  States.      This  region  has  the 

^Michigan  Territory  on  the'N. ;  the  Middle  States  on  the  E. ;  the  South- 
ern States  on  the  E.  and  S.,  and  the  great  Western  District  on  the  W. 
and  N.  It  extends  over  7h  degrees  of  latitude,  from  35°  to  42°  30^  N., 
and  stretches  from  80°  to  94°  30"  W.  Lon.,  having  an  area  of  285,000 
square  miles,  and  containing  a  population  of  3,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  including  331,900  slaves. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  whole  of  this  region  lies  in  the  gi'eat 
valley,  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its  confluents,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  contains  no  mountainous  chain 
of  great  extent  or  elevation,  except  the  Ozark  or  Masserne  mountains, 
in  the  extreme  southwest,  which  may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the 
great  Mexican  system.  The  surface  may  be  described  in  general  terms 
as  composed,  of  vast  level  tracts,  slightly  broken  in  some  places  with 
low  hills,  and  in  others  gently  undulating,  but  rarely  nigged  or  precipi- 
tous. The  beds  of  the  streams  are  often  worn  deep  below  the  general 
elevation,  giving  their  banks  a  hilly  appearance,  which,  however,  is 
wholly  deceptive.    Tbe  immense  prairies  of  the  region  constitate  the 
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most  remarkable  feature  of  the  country.  These  are  level  ^imxm 
stretchiog  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  totally  destitute  of  trees^  but  cov- 
ered with  tall  grass  or  flowering  shrubs.  Some  have  an  undulating 
surface,  and  are  called  rolling  prairies ;  these  are  the  most  extensive, 
and  are  the  &vorite  resort  of  the  bison.  Here,  without  a  tree  or  a  stream 
of  water,  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days,  and  discover  nothing  but  a 
grassy  ocean  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  horizon.  In  the  dry  season 
Uie  Indians  set  flre  to  the  grass,  and  the  wide  conflagration  which 
ensues,  oflen  surprises  the  bison,  deer  and  other  wild  animals,  who  are 
unable  to  escape  from  the  flames,  and  are  burned  t5  death. 

These  tracts  spread  out  to  their  greatest  extent  in  the  Western  Dis^ 
trict  The  tracts  called  barrens,  have  generally  an  undulating  surfiice, 
with  low  hills,  extending  in  long  and  uniform  ranges.  The  soil  of  the 
barrens  is  commonly  clayey,  of  a  reddish  or  cray  color,  and  producing 
a  tali  coarse  grass ;  trees  are  thinly  scattered  about  over  the  surfiioe. 

S.  Rivers.  Perhaps  no  region  in  the  world  is  so  bountifully  supplied 
with  navigable  streams.  The  Missouri  and  Mississippi  spread  their 
hundred  giant  arms,  throughout  every  portion  of  its  vast  suj^um.  The 
principal  of  these  branches  is  the  Ohio,  whose  head  streams,  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela,  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  unite 
at  Pittsburg,  and  take  the  name  of  Ohio.  From  Pittsburg  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  river  has  a  course  of  950  miles,  receiving  numennw 
navigable  streams,  fit>m  the  two  great  inclined  planes,  between  which 
it  runs.  The  soudiern  or  largest  of  these  planes  has  a  much  greater 
declivity  than  the  northern,  and  its  rivers  are  more  rapid,  yet  with  few 
direct  falls.  The  Kenhawa,  Bis  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland, 
and  Tennessee  are  the  principiQ  confluents  from  the  Appalachian  slope. 
On  the  north  it  receives  the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Miami, 
and  Wabash,  which  come  fit>m  the  slightly  elevated  table-land  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  whole  region  drained  by  this  noble  river 
extends  fi-oni  34'^  to  42°  SC  N.  Lat  and  from  78°  to  89^  W.  Lon., 
comprising  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  rich  in  the  most  useful 
productions  of  nature,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral,  and  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  a  mild  and  healthful  climate.  From  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth 
it  has  a  descent  of  400  feet,  or  5  inches  to  a  mile ;  its  current  is  gentle,  and 
it  is  nowhere  broken  by  fal^  except  at  Louisville.  Its  breadth  varies 
fi'om  400  to  1,400  yards,  being  on  an  average  about  800  yards.  The  an- 
nual range  fix>m  high  to  low  water  is  about  50  feet,  but  it  sometimes  con- 
fflderably  exceeds  this.  In  August,  September  and  October,  the  water  is 
at  the  lowest,  and  in  December,  March,  May  and  June,  at  the  highest 
The  navigation  is  annually  impeded  by  ice  in  winter,  and  by  drought 
in  autumn,  in  its  upper  part,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  the 
scene  of  an  active  trade,  and  covered  with  steamboats  and  river  craft 

4.  Climate.  The  cold  is  severe  in  the  northern  part,  and  in  general 
die  temperature  is  lower  than  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  on  ^le 
Atlantic.  The  chmate  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  temperate 
and  healthfiil. 

5.  SoU.  The  Western  States  contain  the  most  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  soil  in  the  United  States,  and  seem  destined  to  be  the  granary  of 
an  empire.  - 

6.  Pegetable  Productiona.  The  largest  deciduous  tree  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest)  is  the  occidental  plane  tree,  popularly  known  under  the 
various  names  of  Gfycamore,  buttonwood,  and  cotton  tree.    It  attains  ita 
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largest  size  in  the  western  states,  sometimes  rkdng  with  a  trunk  fiom 
10  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  before  it  begins  to 
give  out  branches.  The  cotton-wood,  a  species  of  pop]ar,  which 
abounds  on  the  western  rivers,  attains  the  height  of  80  feet ;  it  receive 
its  name  from  its  bearing  a  downy  matter  resembling  cotton.  The 
tulip  tree,  improperly  called  the  poplar,  is  second  in  size  only  to  the 
buttonwood,  and,  from  the  fine  form  of  the  trunk,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  and  flowers,  may  be  coosidered  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
vegetable  productions  of  the  temperate  climates;  its  wood  is  also 
valuable  in  the  ard.  It  is  found  both  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  130  or  140  feet,  with  a  trunk  some- 
times perfectly  strait,  «nd  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  50 
feet  The  black  wahiut,  the  butternut,  the  sugiu*  maple,  pekan,  various 
species  of  oak,  &C.,  are  common.  The  papaw  is  a  snmb  or  small  tree, 
which  bears  an  oblong  yellowish  firuit,  resembling  a  cucumber,  with  a 
soft  and  edible,  but  insipid  pulp. 

The  locust  tree  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  and  useful  in  the  arts 
on  account  of  the  hardness  and  durability  of  the  wood.  It  reaches  the 
height  of  80  feet,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  4  species, 
all  of  which  are  confined  to  North  America. 

7.  MineraU.  Lead  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  metals  in  this  re- 
gion. The  iron  produced  here  is  obtained  mosdy  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  Bituminous  coal  is  also  abundant  in 
the  same  region.  Limestone  occurs  in  almost  every  parL  Salt  springs 
are  found  in  innumerable  places,  and  no  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
is  remote  from  a  plentiful  supply  of  salt 

8.  Diseases,  These  are  generally  bilious  fevers ;  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  rare.  Intermittent  fevers  are  common  and  troublesome. 
In  some  few  places,  half  the  people  are  said  to  have  agues.  Many 
large  districts,  however,  are  entirely  firee  firom  them,  and  tl\ey  are  every- 
where becoming  less. 

9.  InhabitarUs.  The  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  or  natives  of 
almost  every  European  country,  and  of  every  Atlantic  state.  There 
are  separate  communities  of  French,  Swiss,  and  Germans;  and  there 
are  many  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  citizens.  Ohio  and  Indiana  ars 
principally  peopled  from  New  England ;  and  Kentucky  firom  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

French  is  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  the 
Swiss  and  Germans  in  many  places  retain  their  own  language.  There 
are  not  many  negroes  except  in  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  in 
which  states  slavery  exists ;  the  Indians,  who  were  till  recently  nume- 
rous in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  been  mostly  removed  beyond 
the  MissisfflppL  Amidst  a  population  so  variously  composed,  and  of 
so  recent  origin,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  prevailing  characteristics. 

The  great  rivers,  which  form  .so  striking  a  natural  feature  of  thii^ 
region,  give  to  the  mode  of  travelling  and  transportation  in  general, 
a  peculiar  cast,  and  have  created  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  called  boat- 
men. Craft  of  all  descriptions  are  found  xm  these  waters.  There 
are  the  rude  shapeless  masses,  tliat  denote  the  infancy  of  navigation, 
and  the  light  steamboat  which  makes  its  perfection ;  together  with 
all  the  intennediate  ferms  between  these  extremes.  The  most  inar- 
tificial of  all  wat6r  crafl,  is  the  ark,  or  Kentucky  fiat,  a  huge  firame  of 
square  timbers,  with  a  roof.    It  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  and  lies 
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upon  the  water  like  a  log ;  it  hardly  feels  the  oar,  and  tniatB  for  motion 
mainly  to  the  current  It  is  15  feet  wide,  fix>m  50  to  80  feet  long,  and 
carries  from  900  to  400  barrels.  These  arks  are  often  filled  wiUi  the 
goods  and  fiuxiilies  of  emigrants,  and  carry  even  the  carriages  and  do- 
mestic animals.  They  are  also  used  for  shops  of  various  kinds  of 
soods,  which  are  sold  at  the  different  towns,  and  some  of  them  are 
fitted  up  as  the  workshqfMs  of  artificers.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are  used 
as  museums  of  wax  figures,  and  other  shows,  or  for  travelling  libraries. 
There  are  also  keel-boats,  and  barges,  which  are  light  and  w^  built ; 
skifb,  that  will  t»irry  from  two  persons  to  ^ye  tons ;  *  dug-outs,'  or 
pirogues,  made  of  hollowed  logs,  and  other  vessels  for  which  language 
has  no  name,  and  the  sea  no  parallel.  There  are  a  £bw  small  boats  that 
are  moved  by  a  crank,  turned  by  a  single  man.  These  are  on  the 
principle  of  steamboats.  Since  the  use  of  steamboats,  numbers  of  the 
other  craft  have  disappeared,  and  the  number  of  river  boatmen  has 
been  diminished  by  many  thousands. 

10.  Education,  All  that  is  practicable  is  done  ibr  education  in  the 
Western  States.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  properly  estimated 
by  every  legislature,  and  die  number  of  native  inhabitants  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  is  not  large.  A  common  education  is  within  the  reach 
of  nearly  all. 

11.  Rdigiotu  In  none  of  the  Western  States  do  the  laws  provide 
for  the  support  of  any  form  of  worship.  Religion  receives  little  other 
aid  firom  legislation,  than  the  granting  of  incorporations;  and  by  most 
of  the  constitutions  clergymen  are  incapable  of  holding  offices  of  honor 
or  trust,  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  There  are,  however,  stationary  cler- 
gymen in  the  towns,  and  there  are  so  many  missionaries  and  travelling 
preachers  that  there  is  generally  no  want  of  religious  instruction.  The 
principal  sects  are  Methodists,  Rapttsts,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholics. 
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West  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  lies  a  vast  tract  of 
coimtry,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  as  yet  unsetded  by  the 
white  race,  and  having  no  political  organization.  Various  trims  of 
Indians  wander  and  lurk  over  difierent  parts  of  it,  and  many  portions 
have  never  yet  been  explored.  It  extends  between  the  Mexican  terri- 
tories on  the  south,  and  the  British  and  Russian  on  the  north,  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains  into  two  distinct 
geographical  regions,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Missouri  District 
and  the  Oregon  District. 

1.  The  Jmssouri  District  extends  from  34^  to  49°  N.  Lat,  and  firom 
90°to  112°  W.  Lon.,  and  is  1,000  miles  long  by  SOO  broad,  with  an  area 
of  about  550,000  square  miles.  The  base  of  the  Oregon  or  Rocky 
Mountains  on  its  western  border  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of 
3,000  or  4,000  feet,  and  some  of  the  summits  are  supposed  to  rise  firom 
8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  base.  East  of  the  Mountains  the  country 
is  a  vast  sterile  plain,  watered  by  several  large  rivers,  the  branches  of 
the  Missouri,  which  have  long  courses,  but  sliallow,  and  in  the  dry 
season  almost  empty  beds ;  such  are  the  Yellowstone,  the  Platte,  the 
Kansas,  and  the  Arkansaw.  The  banks  of  these  streams  are  well- 
wooded,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  dry,  and  naked  of  trees. 
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though  covered  with  grass.  In  the  northeast  are  the  St  Peter's^  Bes- 
moines,  and  loway,  emptying  into  the  MississippL  This  region  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  Indian  tribes,  among  which  are  the  Dahcotahs 
or  Sioux,  the  Kansas,  Osages,  Pawnees,  Mandans,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
together  with  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Shaw- 
nees  and  others,  which  have  recently  removed  thither  from  the  States. 
2.  Oregon  District  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  between  42°  and  54°  N.  Lat,  and  107°  and  125°  W.  Lon. 
with  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  Little  is  known  of  this 
extensive  region,  except  along  the  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
Columbia  or  Oregcm  which  traverses  it.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  in  gene- 
ral fertile,  and  the  climate  is  milder  than  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent.  The  Columbia  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke,  two  large  streams  which  rise  in  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific,  afi»r  receiving 
the  Multnomah  fi*om  the  south.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and 
the  tide  flows  up  175  miles.  The  country  is  occupied  by  various  Indian 
tribes,  among  whom  are  the  Shoshonees,  Shilloots,  MultnomahJs,  and 
Clatrops ;  most  of  these  tribes  have  the  custom  of  artificially  flattening 
the  heads  of  their  infants  by  pressure,  whence  they  are  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Flatheads. 
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1.  Boundcariea  and  Extent,  The  United  States  are  bounded  N.  by 
Russian  and  British  America;  E.  by  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Grulf  of  IVf  exico  and  the 
Mexican  States,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  extend  fi*om  25° 
to  54°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  67°  to  125°  W.  Lon.,  or  through  ^  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  through  58  degrees  of  longitude,  comprising  an  area  of 
upwards  of  2,100,&)0  square  miles,  with  a  firontier  line  of  9,500  miles, 
3,650  of  which  are  sea-coast. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country,  This  vast  countiy,  comprising  one  twentieth 
of  the  habitable  globe,  is  divided  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  into 
three  great  natural  sections,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  the  Pacific  slope. 

I.  The  Alleghany  chain  is  more  remarkable  for  its  length  than  height. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  tract  of  country  in  the  world  that  preserves  the 
mountain  character  over  so  great  a  space  with  so  little  elevation.  The 
mean  height  of  the  Alleghanies  is  only  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  about 
one  half  of  which  consists  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  above 
their  base,  and  the  other  of  the  elevation  of  the  adjoining  country  above 
the  sea.  To  this  height  the  country  rises,  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
acclivity,  fi-om  ^e  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  200  or  300  miles  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  at  an  equal  distance,  on 
the  other.  A  gradual  elevation  of  1,000  or  1,200  feet  upon  a  horizontal 
surface  of  200  or  300  miles,  would  give  the  surface  of  the  country,  on 
the  eastern  side,  an  average  rise  of  from  3  to  4  feet  in  the  mile,  and 
from  2  to  3  feet  on  the  western  side.  This  small  degree  of  inclination 
accounts  for  the  great  extent  of  inland  navigation  which  tlie  United 
States  enjoy.  By  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Alleghany 
rivers,  vessels  ascend  over  an  incUned  plane  of  2,400  miles  in  extent,  to 
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an  eleyation  of  perhaps  1^00  or  1^00  feet,  without  the  help  of  canab 
or  locks. 

II.  The  second  great  mountamous  range  which  traverses  the  United 
States  is  the  Rooky  Mountains.  This  ridge  is  more  elevated  than  the 
former,  but  is  also  more  distant  from  tl^e  Pacific  ocean  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
in  Lat.  4(P,  is  about  1,500  miles ;  and  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  which 
crown  this  gradually  swelling  surface,  rise,  with  the  exception  of  some 
insulated  peaks,  to  a  height  of  about  9,000  feet.  This  elevation  is  »bout 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Alleghanies;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Mississippi,  the  common  reservoir  of  the  streams  descending 
from  both,  is  about  three  times  &rther  firom  the  higher  chain  than  from 
the  lower,  so  that  the  declivity  on  both  sides  of  the  immense  basin 
included  between  these  mountains,  is  nesu'ly  the  same ;  and  the  streams 
flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  as  susceptible  of  navigation  as 
those  from  the  Alleghanies. 

The  Mississippi  valley  also  presents  a  southern  declivi^,  by  which  it 
gradually  nnks  from  the  high  table-land  of  the  centre  of  the  continent 
to  the  level  of  the  ocean  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  From  this  table-land, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  1,500  fbet 
above  the  sea,  descend  the  great  rivers  of  North  America — Mackenzie's 
to  the  north,  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the 
south. 

III.  To  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  Pacific  slope,  the  de- 
clivity of  which  is  greater  and  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  others.  This 
region,  as  yet  little  known,  is  visited  only  by  hunters  and  trading  ships. 

3.  SoU,  With  regard  to  soil,  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  be  classed  under  five  grand 
divisions: 

I.  That  of  the  New  England  States,  east  of  the  Hudson,  where  thb 
Alleghanies  spread  out  into  a  broken,  hilly  country.  The  soil:  is  here, 
in  genera],  rocky,  has  but  little  depth,  is  barren  in  many  places,  and 
better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage. 

II.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  sea  shore,  commencing  fi'om  Long  Island, 
and  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  breadth  varying  fi^om  30  to  100 
miles.  This  tract,  from  the  Potomac  southward,  approaches  to  a 
horizontal  plain,  very  little  raised  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  through 
its  whole  breadth  by  the  tide  water  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 
The  surface,  which  consists  of  sea  sand,  is  scarcely  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  produces  nothing  but  pines,  except  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ^ 
and  in  marshy  spots  where  rice  is  raised. 

III.  The  land  firom  the  upper  margin  of  this  sandy  tract  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  from  10  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  the  soil 
of  which  is  generally  formed  from  the  alluvion  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks  beneath  the  sur^ce.  This 
tract  is  fertile,  and  generally  well  adapted  for  tillage. 

IV.  The  valleys  between"  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  soil  of 
which  is  various,  but  rather  richer  than  that  of  the  tract  last  mentioned. 

V.  The  extensive  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  bottomed  on  lime- 
stone, well  watered,  inexhaustibly  productive,  and  containing  perhaps 
as  large  a  proportion  of  first  rate  soil  as  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  stretching  fi>r  hun- 
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dreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Rock^  Mountaiqs,  and  Beveral 
hundred  miles  in  width,  is  a  barren  desert  of  sand. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atliuitic  slope  was  covered  by  a  dense 
forest,  which  also  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St  Law- 
rence to  the  55th°  of  N.  Lat.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  M ississim)i 
valley  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  stretched  beyond  the  Mississippi  ror 
the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles.  On  this  enormous  forest,  one  of  the 
lai^st  on  the  globe,  tlie  efforts  of  man  have  made  but  partial  inroads. 
This  forest  is  bounded  on  its  western  limits  by  another  region  of  much 
greater  area,  but  of  a  very  different  character.  This  may  be  strictly 
called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is 
correctly  known,  stretches  from  the  forest  region  indefinitely  westward, 
and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  farthest  Arctic  limits  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  in  general,  is  less  hilly,  mountai- 
nous or  rocky  than  the  forest  region ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  remark :  plains  of  great  extent  exist  in  the  latter,  and  mountains  of 
considerable  elevation  and  mass^  in  the  former.  The  two  regions  are 
not  divided  by  any  determinate  limit,  but  frequently  run  into  each 
other,  so  as  to  blend  their  respective  features. 

4.  Valley,  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  drained  by  the  M  ississippi, 
Missouri,  and  their  numerous  tributary  streams,  and  may  be  considered 
as  bounded  N.  by  the  great  lakes  of  British  America;  E.  by  the 
Appalachian  Mountains ;  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Mississippi  Valley  is  a  wide  extent  of  level 
country,  in  which  the  various  rivers  inclosed  between  two  chains  of 
mountains  3,000  miles  apart,  find  a  common  centre,  and  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  single  channel.  This  valley  extends 
from  the  29th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  N.  Lat  and  exhibits  every  variation 
of  temperature,  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to  that  of  Louisiaha. 

5.  Rivers,  The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  dischar^  them- 
sdves  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  MissiEisippi  rises  in  about  47^  N.  Lat  in  a 
number  of  head  sti'eam&  and  flows  in  a  southerly  course  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Lat  29°  G'  N.  Its  length  by  its  windings  is  above  3,000 
miles.  Its  source  is  in  a  lofty  table-land,  although  the  country  here 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  marshy  valley.  Seven  hundred  miles 
firom  its  source  it  is  precipitated  over  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  and 
forms  a  beautiful  cataract  17  feet  in  descent,  embellished  by  wild  and 
romantic  scenery.  Below  tliis  it  receives  many  large  streams,  and  a 
litde  S.  of  Lat.  ^,  its  waters  are  augmented  by  the  immense  stream  of 
the  Missouri  from  tlie  West,  which  is  both  longer  and  carries  a  greater 
bulk  of  water  than  the  Mississippi,  yet  loses  its  name  in  the  mferior 
stream.  Farther  onward  it  receives  the  Ohio  fh)m  the  east,  and  nearer 
the  sea,  it  is  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  great  streams, 
tlie  Arkansaw  and  Red  Rivers. 

Below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  its  course  has  no  considerable  ob- 
struction. Here  the  stream  is  half  a  mile  in  width.  At  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Above  this  it  is  a  clear 
placid  stream,  with  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  btmks,  and  broad  clean 
sand-bars.  Below  the  Missouri  it  becomes  narrower  and  deeper.  It 
often  tears  away  the  islands  and  points,  and  at  the  season  of  high 
waters,  great  masses  of  the  banks  with  all  the  trees  upon  them  ara 
plunged  into  the  stream.    In  many  places  it  deposits  immense  heaps 
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of  drift  wood  upon  the  sand-bars,  which  become  as  dangerous  to  the 
navigator  as  shoals  and  rocks  at  sea.  ThesIP  obstructions  are  called 
snags,  sawyers,  planters,  chutes,  races,  and  chains. 

From  its  source  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  it  flows  through  wild- 
rice  lakes,  swamps,  limestone  blufis,  and  craggy  hills..  The  alluvial 
hanks  or  bottoms  are  from  6  to  8  miles  wide,  and  are  skirted  by  blufl^. 
Below  the  Ohio  the  alluvion  widens  to  40  or  50  miles,  and  grows  still 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  From  March  to  June  the  river  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  exhibits  in  some  places  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense swamp  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  in  others,  vast 
and  magnificent  forests  rising  from  the  waters  of  a  lake.  Where  the 
river  meets  the  sea  it  divides  into  several  channels,  which  intersect  a 
wide  dreary  swamp,  destitute  of  trees,  and  overgrown  with  coarse 
reeds.  The  water  is  white  and  mrbid,  and  colors  the  ocean  for  a  great 
distance  out  of  sight  of  the  land. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  the  navigation  of  the  river 
was  performed  by  keel  boats,  which  were  partly  rowed  along  the 
eddies  of  the  stream,  and  partly  drawn  by  ropes  along  the  shore.  In 
this  tedious  prooess,  more  than  three  months  were  consumed  in  ascen- 
ding fix>m  New  Orleans  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  The  passage  is  now 
made  by  steamboats  in  10  days.  The  first  steamboat  seen  u|X)n  these 
waters  was  in  1810.  There  are  now  230.  The  number  of  flat  boats 
or  arks  which  yearly  descend  the  river  amounts  to  5,000. 

The  Missouri,  in  regard  to  its  length,  may  be  considered  the  main 
stream  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  connexion  with  that  stream,  it  is  the 
longest  river  in  the  world.  From  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  extreme  length  is  4,420  miles.  It  is  navigable 
from  the  Great  Falls  to  the  sea,  4,000  miles,  and  has  been  ascend^  by 
steamboats  2,200  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 

This  river  rises  in  three  head  streams,  which  unite  at  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  named  Jeflerson,  Gallatin,  and  Madison.  The 
source  of  one  of  these  head  streams  is  so  near  to  that  of  the  Oregon,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  that  a  person  may  drink  from  the 
springs  of  each  without  travelling  more  than  a  mile.  For  some  dis- 
tance the  river  is  a  foaming  mountain  torrent,  and  then  spreads  into  a 
broad  and  gentle  stream,  full  of  islands,  and  in  some  places  bordered 
by  shores  of  blackish  and  precipitous  rocks,  1,000  feet  in  height.  The 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  are  within  60  miles  of  the  most  eastern 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  the  combination  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  they  are  second  only  to  Niagara.  The  river,  which  is  here 
1,000  feet  wide,  is  pressed  in  between  perpendicular  clifia  and  banks, 
and  fails  at  first  in  an  unbroken  sheet  98  feet  perpendicular,  and  after- 
wards in  a  succession  of  cataracts  and  foaming  rapids  for  a  distance  of 
17  miles.    The  whole  descent  is  360  feet 

The  general  direction  of  the  Missouri  is  southeasterly  till  it  unites 
with  the  Mississippi.  Its  current  is  very  rapid  and  tortuous,  and  it  em- 
bosoms a  vast  number  of  island;?.  Like  the  Mississippi  it  i^  subject  to 
annual  floods,  which  begin  in  March  and  end  in  July ;  the  average 
rise  is  25  feet    Vast  quantities  of  sand  are  brought  down  by  its  waters. 

The  Missouri  has  a  more  rapid  current  than  the  Mississippi.  From 
the  Kansas  to  the  Mississippi  it  runs  from  5  to  7  miles  an  hour. 
Below  this,  sometimes  10  miles.  The  Mississippi  below  the  Missouri, 
flows  at  a  medial  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.    The  Mississippi,  at  its  junc- 
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tion  with  the  MiBSOuri^  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  while  the  Missouri, 
at  the  same  point,  has  7  width  of  but  half  a  mile.  The  course  of  the 
Mississippi  exhibits  a  perpetual  succession  of  curves,  in  such  a  regular 
unifbrmiQr  tihat  the  boatmen  and  Indians  were  accustomed  to  calculate 
their  progress  by  the  number  of  bends  they  had  passed. 

The  alluvial  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  narrower  than  those  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  trees.  The  bluffii 
which  skut  the  alluvion,  are  generally  a  limestone  rock.  The  Missouri 
has  several  large  tributaries.  The  Yellow  Stone  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  fells  into  the  Missouri  after  a  course  estimated  at  1800 
miles,  nearly  half  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Platte  joins  the  Mis- 
souri further  downward,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of  2,000 
miles.  The  Kansas,  still  ferther  down,  is  1200  miles  in  length  t  all 
these  tributaries  are  ftt)m  the  South  and  West 

6.  Bays^  Gulfs,  Sfc,  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  borders  the  southern  part 
of  the  coimtry,  and  receives  the  waters  of  all  the  central  regions.  The 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  numerous  deep  bays,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Chesapeake,  Delaware  and  Massachusetts  Bajrs:  all  these 
are  navigable.  * 

7.  Sfwres  and  Capes,  In  the  north,  the  Atlantic  coast  is  rocky, 
high,  and  bold,  and  broken  into  numerous  headlands.  Towards  the 
south  the  land  subsides  into  an  unvarying  level  flat,  which  extends  to  a 
great  distance  into  the  country.  The  most  prominent  capes,  are  Cape 
Cod  in  Massachusetts,  Cape  Hatteras  in  North  Carolina,  Cape  Florida, 
and  Ca]>e  Sable,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Climate,  Every  diversity  of  climate  is  found  in  this  country, 
from  the  perpetual  summer  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  to  the  dreary 
winter  of  the  Canadian  borders.  The  general  characteristic  of  the 
climate  is  its  sudden  transitions,  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold.  In 
a  general  view,  the  country  may  be  regarded  as  comprised  within  three 
distinct  zones.  1.  That  of  the  cold  climate,  containing  the  New 
England  States,  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  Michigan  and  the 
western  districts.  2.  The  middle  climate,  comprising  the  Middle 
States,  with  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
3.  The  hot  climate,  comprising  the  Southern  States  and  Arkansaw. 
Throughout  the  country  the  climate  is  much  colder  than  on  the  eastern 
continent  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  a  year  than 
in  Europe,  yet  the  proportion  of  fair  weather  is  greater  here,  and  the 
air  is  drier ;  as  the  rain  in  America  falls  in  much  heavier  showers, 
and  the  evaporation  is  more  rapid  than  on  the  eastern  continent 
The  spring  of  the  United  States  is  remarkably  short  The  pecu- 
liarities of  climate  in  each  state  and  division  have  already  been  mmute- 
ly  described. 

9.  Minerals,  -  The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  are  rich 
and  various.  Iron,  coal,  lime  and  salt,  articles  of  primary  importance, 
exist  in  peat  abundance.  Lead  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in 
Missouri,  and  Illinois.  Salt,  which  is  obtained  from  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  AUeghanies,  is  procured  on  the  western  side  from 
salt  springs,  which  are  numerous  and  copious  in  their  produce,  all  over 
the  Western  States.  The  supply  of  co£d  is  equally  abundant :  on  the 
west  of  the  mountains,  immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal  stretch  for 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the 
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east  anthracite  coal  is  found  in  rarious  positions.  Gold  has  recentl j 
been  found,  in  considerable  quantities,  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
Copper  is  found  in  Michigan. 

10.  Political  Divisions  and,  PopulaHon,  The  United  States  are 
divided  politically  into  nventy-four  states,  three  Territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana  and 
Missouri  states,  and  Arkansaw  Territory,  lie  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  states  ar^  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  (familiarly  known  as  the  Eastern  or  New  England  ' 
Statesj ;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
(Middle  States):  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  (Southern  States) ;  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  (Western  States).  The 
Territories  are  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Arkansaw.  The  regions  to  the 
west  of  Missouri  and  lake  Michigan  have  few  inhabitants,  and  have  i^o 
separate  governments.  The  constitution  requires  that  a  census  or 
enumeration  of  the  population  should  be  taken  every  ten  years,  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  representatives,  to  which  each  state 
is  entitled.  Five  official  enumerations  have  been  taken,  which  give 
the  following  results;  in  1790,  3,929,827,  including  697,897  slaves; 
1800,  5,305,925,  slaves  893,041 ;  1810,  7,239,814,  slaves  1,191,364 ; 
1820,  9,638,131,  slaves  1,538,038 ;  1830, 12,866,020,  including  2,009,043 
slav^  and  319,599  free  blacks.  The  Indians  are  not  included,  and 
at  present  there  are  very  few  of  them  remaining  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

11.  AgricuUwre,  The  vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States  are 
exceedingly  various ;  there  are  some,'  however,  common  to  every  sec- 
tion of  ie  Union.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  an  indigenous  American 
plant,  is  cultivated  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  but  succeeds  best  in  the 
Western  and  Middle  States.  It  is  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  soils 
and  situations  than  wheat,  and  yields  generally  double  the  produce : 
land  of  the  first  quality  has  been  known  to  give  100  bushels  to  an  acre. 
Wheat  is  also  cultivated  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other, 
but  of  superior  quality  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  begins  in  Maryland,  about  the  parallel  of 
39°  or  40",  and  continues  through  all  the  Southern  States,  and  partially 
in  the  Western  States  south  of  the  Ohio.  It  forms  the  staple  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  where  it  is  raised  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any' 
other  pMt  of  the  Union.  The  soil  and  climate  favorable  for  cotton  is 
not  found  beyond  37°,  though  it  can  be  raised  as  far  north  as  39°  on 
both  sides  of*^the  Alleghanies.  It  was  first  cultivated  for  exportation  in 
1791,  and  is  raised  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Sabine,  forming  the  staple 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  The  rice  crops  require 
great  heat  and  a  marshy  soil,  commence  about  the  same  parallel  with 
the  cotton,  and  have  nearly  the  same  geographical  range.  Rice  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  great  extent  in  the  Carolines,  Georgia,  &c.,  Louisiana,  and 
as  high  as  St  Louis  in  Missouri.  The  sugar-xane  grows  in  low  and 
warm  situations  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  33° ;  but  the  climate  favorable 
for  its  production  does  not  extend  beyond  31°  SO'.  It  is  now  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent  in  Louisiana ;  in  1829,  there  were  691  plantations  in 
that'  state,  producing  81,000  hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each.  Oats,  lye 
and -barley  are  raised  in  all  the  Northern,  and  in  the  u]>per  districts  of 
the  Southern  States.  Hemp,  flax  and  hops  are  produced  of  an  excel- 
.10  o 
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lent  quality.  Hemp  ffrows  naturally  in  the  Western  States,  and  bops 
in  the  Western  and  Middle  States.  The  vine  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grows 
spontaneously,  and  has  been  extensively  planted  of  late  years.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates,  and  the  culinary 
vegetables  ,which  have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  thrive  here. 

12.  Commerce.  The  United  States  are  the  second  commercial  power 
in  the  world,  their  maritime  navigation  being  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  while  no  country  in  the  world  displays  such  a  length  of 
internal  navigable  channels,  natural  and  artificia}.  The  amount  of 
shipping  owned  in  the  United  States  is  about  1,260,000  tons,  indepen- 
dently of  a  great  number  of  large  river  boats,  which  navigate  the  great 
rivers  of  the  south  and  west,  and  the  numerous  coal-boats  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania waters.  Such  has  been  of  late  years,  the  rapid  growth  of 
manu&ctures,  the  great  development  of  internal  resources,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  inland  navigation,  that  the  coasting  trade  has  steadily  increa- 
sed, at  a  rapid  rate,  while  the  foreign  trade  has  been  nearly  stationary. 
The  annual  value  of  imports  is  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  milUon 
dollars ;  of  exports  about  eighty  millions,  of  which  twenty  are  articles  of 
foreign  produce,  and  the  remainder  of  domestic  The  principal  articles 
of  domestic  produce  exiK)rted  are  cotton,  to  thd  value  of  $  25,000,000 ; 
bread  stufis  $  12,000,000 ;  tobacco  $  5,000,000 ;  rice  $  2,000,000 ;  tim- 
ber, naval  stores,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &c,  $8,000,000 ;  dried  and 
pickled  fish,  whale  oil,  &c,  $  2,000,000.  The  articles  of  domestic  ma- 
nufacture exported,  to  the  value  of  seven  millions,  are  chiefly  cotton 
goods,  manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  tallow  candles,  hats,  furni- 
ture, refined  sugar,  tobacco,  &c. 

13:  Manufcfcturea,  The  manu&ctures  of  the  United  States,  though 
of  recent  origin,  are  already  extensive  and  increasing.  The  vast  terri- 
tory of  the  Union,  with  all  its  diversity  of  climate,  and  the  immense 
water  power,  afforded  by  its  rivers,  furnish  the  raw  materials  for 
almost  every  sort  of  manufecture,  and  a  cheap  moving  force.  There 
are  eight  hundred  cotton  mills  in  the  country,  with  upwards  of 
1,200,000  spindles,  and  35,000  looms,  and  producing  230  million  yards 
of  cloth  yearly;  240  furnaces  make  200,000  tons  of  iron,  which  is  ma- 
nu&ctured  into  every  variety  of  useful  articles ;  five  million  bushels  of 
salt  are  made  from  the  sea  and  the  salt  springs  of  the  interior ;  woollen 
ffoods  to  the  value  of  $  40,000,000 ;  hats  and  caps  to  that  of  $  10,000,000 ; 
furniture  to  the  same  amount ;  paper  to  the  value  of  $8,000,000,  and 
glass  of  the  same  amount,  are  among  the  leading  manufactured  products. 

14.  Fisheries,  The  products  of  the  fisheries  are  of  great  value,  as  ap- 
pear^ from  the  preceding  statements  relative  to  commerce.  Cod  are 
taken  chiefly  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  and  dried  and  salted ;  her- 
ring and  mackerel  are  taken  along  shore,  and  the  river  fisheries  are 
valuable.  The  whale  fishery  is  chiefly  prosecuted  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic, the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  American  seamen  have 
far  outstripped  other  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  this  gigantic  game.  Up- 
wards of  100,000  tons  of  shipping  are  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, 
obtaining  annually  above  100,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  115,000  barrels 
of  whale  or  black  oil,  and  120,000  pounds  of  whale  bone. 

15.  Puhlic  Lands,  •  The  National  Domain,  or  Public  Lands,  consist 
of  tracts  of  territorj^  ceded  to  the  general  ^government  by  the  several 
states;  of  the  lands  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  purchased  of  France  i 
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•nd  those  in  Florida,  acquired  by  treat/  ftom  Spain.  A  vaat  portion 
of  this  land  is  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who  are  considered  as  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil  till  the  govepiment  extinguishes  their  title  by  purchase. 
A  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  directs  the  sale  of  these  territo- 
ries. All  the  lands  are  surveyed  before  sale ;  they  are  divided  into 
townships  of  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  ioto  sections  of 
one  mile  square,  containing  each  640  acres,  and  sold  in  sections,  hal^ 
quarter,  and  half-quarter  sections.  The  minimum  price  is  fixed 'by 
kw  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  All  sales  are  made  for  cash.  Salt 
springs  and  lead  mines  are  reserved,  but  may  be  sold  by  special  orders 
from  the  President  One  section  of  610  acres  is  reserved  in  each  town- 
ship as  a  fund  for  the  perpetual  support  cf  schools.  Five  per  cent  on 
all  sales  of  land  are  reserved,  three-fifths  of  which  are  expended  by 
Congress  in  making  roads  leading  to  the  states  in  which  the  lands  are 
situated,  and  two- fifths  are  expended  by  the  states  for  the  promotion  of 
learning.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  150,000,000  acres  of  the  publio 
lands  have  been  surveyed,  of  which  30,000,000  have  not  been  proclaim- 
ed for  sale ;  20,000,000  have  been  sold,  and  as  much  more  granted  by 
Congress  for  education,  internal  improvement,  and  other  purposea 
There  remain  110,000,000  acres  surveyed  and  unsold ;  80,000,000  of 
which  are  in  the  market  The  whole  quantity  of  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  amounts  to  1,062,463,171  acres. 

16.  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  The  revenues  of  the  United  States 
are  derived  from  customs,  sales  of  land,  the  post  office,  lead  mines,  and 
stock  of  the  Un  ited  States  Bank.  Of  these  the  customs  constitute  much 
the  largest  item.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  has  varied  during  the 
last  few  years  from  25  to  30  millionn  of  dollars,  of  which  from  20  to  24 
millions  were  received  from  customs  or  duties  on  foreign  merchandise 
imported  into  the  country,  and  from  two  to  three  millions  from  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands.  The  expenses  of  the  government  amount  to  about 
fourteen  million  dollars  yearly,  the  surplus  having  been  employed  in 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  The  appropriations  for  the  year  1831 
were  as  follows ;  civil  list  $  1,373,755 ;  military  establishment,  including 
fortifications,  internal  imy>rovements,  &c.,  $4,841,835;  Indian  affairs 
9930,738;  pensions,  $1,170,000;  naval  establishment  $3,856,]83| 
miscellaneous,  as  supporting  light-houses,  taking  census,  &c.  1/^,336 1 
for  foreign  intercourse  $2§8,550.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  list  are 
the  payment  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
government 

17.  Army  and  J^avy.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  army  is  fixed 
by  law  of  congress,  at  6,188  men ;  the  army  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments the  Eastern  and  Western,  and  consists  of  4  regiments  of  artilleiyi 
7  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  major-general  and  two  brigadier-generals.  Connected  with 
the  war  department  is  tlie  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  on  the 
Hudson,  for  the  education  of  officers.  The  Navy  of  the  United  States 
is  small,  but  in  admirable  order,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  peace  by 
affording  protection  to  commerce  in  foreign  seas.  There  are,  navy- 
yards  at  rortsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washuigton, 
Noifolk,  and  Pensacola.  The  naval  force  comprises  12  ships  of  the 
line,  26  frigates,  24  sloops  of  war,  and  some  smaller  vessels;  and 
craving  or  dry  docks  of  granite  have  been  constructed  at  Norfolk,  and 
Charlestown,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  largest  vessels. 
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18.  PosU.  The  post  roads  in  the  United  States  amount  to  about 
120,000  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  of  the  mail  is  about 
20,000^000  miles.  The  number  of  post  offices  is  9,200;  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  department  is  expended  upon  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  post  establishment,  so  as  to  maintain  a  regular  and 
safe  conveyance  to  the  remotest  settlements. 

19.  Mint,  The  mint  is  established  in  Philadelphia;  the  coinage 
effected  in  1833  amounted  to  $  3,765,710 ;  comprising  10,307,7^0  pieces 
of  coin,  of  which  $.978,550  were  m  gold,$  2,759,000  in  silver,  and  $28, 
160  in  copper  coins.  Of  the  gold  coined  in  1833,  $  868,000  were  re- 
ceived from  the  gold  region  in  the  United  States. 

20.  Canals  and  RaMroads.  In  no  country  have  works  of  so  great 
extent  been  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  already  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  canals  and  railroads  under 
the  heads  of  the  separate  states.  They  surpass  in  length  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  about  2,500  miles  of  canals,  and  2,600  of  rail- 
roads are  actually  finished  or  in  active  progress,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  country,  present  an  unpa- 
ralleled extent  of  inland  intercommunication. 

21.  Slavery.  Slavery  exists  in  12  states,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  also  in  the  Distiict  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of  Arkansaw,  and  Florida.  There  are  also 
some  slaves  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  slavery,  being  abolished  by  law  in  these  states,  will 
cease  on  the  exportation  or  death  of  such  as  are  slaves  at  present. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  havcj  no  slaves,  and  in  Maryland  they  are  on  the  decrease. 
In  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  only  do  they  exceed  the  free  population. 

22.  Rdiffiotts  Denominations,  The  Calvinists  are  the  most  numerous 
•ect  in  the  United  States ;  they  include  Baptists,  who  have  5,075  con- 
gregations and  3,370  preachers;  Methodists,  with  2,200  preachers; 
Presbyterians,  with  2,532  congregations  and  2,008  preachers;  Orthodox 
Congregationalists,  1,000  ministers  and  1,381  congregations.;  Episcopa- 
Kans,  5&  clergymen  and  950  churches ;  Dutch  Reformed,  190  cliurches 
and  132  pastors ;  German  Reformed  160  ministers,  and  570  churches, 
&c.  Of  the  other  Eects  the  principal  are  the  Christians,  Universalists^ 
Lutherans,  Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  with  some 
•eparatistB  from  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians. 

23.  Education,    There  are  63  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and . 
21  theologicsd,  and  21  medical  schools.    In  some  of  the  states  the 
lower  or  elementary  branches  of  instruction  are  made  accessible  to 

.sQl  But  in  none  9£  the  institutions  are  the  means  a^orded,  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Europe,  for  a  thorough  learned  and  scientific  education. 
There  is  also  a  great  deficiency  of  good  libraries  in  the  country. 

24.  Crovemment.  The  United  States  form  a  confederated  democratic 
republic,  the  government  of  which  is  conducted  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a  written  document  called  the  constitution.  The  Congress 
consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
senators  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  six  years,  two  being  appointed  from 
each  state  by  its  legislature.  The  representatives  are  chosen  for  the  term 
of  two  years;  the  apportionment  or  determination  of  the  number  which 
the  people  of  each  state  are  entitled  to  send,  takes  place  every  tea 
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years ;  the  last  apportionment  fixed  the  rate  at  one  for  eveiy  47,700 
inhabitants,  giving  240  representatives.  The  President  is  chosen  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  legislatm-es  or  people  of 
the  states.  Each  state  chooses  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  united 
number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress ;  the  electors 
then  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  give  their  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  If  no  choice  is  made  of  a  president,  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  choose  one  of  the  three  candidates  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes.  If  no  Vice-President  is  chosen,  the  vacancy 
is  supplied  by  the  senate.    The  seat  of  government  is  at  Washington. 

25.  Hvdory.  The  United  States  were  originally  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  in  177^,  provoked  by  the  encroachments  on  their  liber- 
ties attempted  by  the  mother  country,  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent, and  formed  a  confederation  under  the  title  of  the  United  States. 
In  1783,  after  a  fierce  struggle  of  seven  years,  which  combined  the 
horrors  of  civil,  and  servile,  with  those  of  a  mercenary  warfare.  Great 
Britain  acceded  to  their  claim  of  independence.  In  1789  a  new  con- 
stitution, or  form  of  government,  was  established  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  1812  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ghent  in  1814. 


XXXVI.   RUSSIAN   TERRITORY. 

•  This  country  comprises  an  extensive  region  of  the  northwestern 
part  of  North  America,  of  which  very  little  is  known  except  alqng  the 
western  coast  Apart  of  the  northern  coast  and  lying  between  150&]55^ 
W.  Lon.,  has  never  been  visited.  British  America  forms  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  Russian  American  Company  have  a  few  factories  and 
forts  on  the  coast  and  islands,  but  almost  the  whole  country  is  occupied 
by  various  native  tribes,  chiefly  Esquimaux.  New  Archangel,  on  the 
island  called  Sitka  by  the  natives,  King  Geoi^'s  island  by  the  English, 
and  BaranofF  by  the  Russians,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
has  about  1,000  inhabitants.  The  fiir  trade  only  gives  any  value  to 
Aese  cold  and  sterile  regions,  and  the  sea  otter,  the  skins  of  which 
furnish  the  fiir,  has  now  become  comparatively  scarce.  Mount  St 
Elias,  supposed  to  be  the  highest  summit  in  the  northern  part  of  Ame- 
rica, is  estimated  to  be  upw^^  of  17,000  feet  in  height ;  Mount  Fair- 
weather  is  about  14,000  feet  in  height 
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1.  Boundaries  and  Divisiona.  Upper  Canada,  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  New  Britain,  E.  by  Lower 
Canada,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the  river  Ottawa,  and  S. 
by  tlie  United  States,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  great  lakes.  Its 
northern  and  w^tern  limits  are  undefined.  It  is  divid^  into  25  coun- 
ties, which  are  subdivided  into  townships,  and  contains  a  population  of 
300,000. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country,  Climate,  and  Soil.  The  surface  presents 
an  almost  unbroken  level,  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  mild  and  healthy 
climate. 
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The  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence,  with  the  great  lakes,  wash  its  borden 
and  afford  important  advantages  for  trade.  The  Thames  flowing  into 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Ouse  into  Lake  Erie,  are  the  principal  riven 
within  its  limits.  The  river  Niagara,  which  separates  New  York  from 
Upper  Canada,  is  the  oudetof  Lake  Erie,  and  discharges  its  waters  into 
Lake  Ontario  afler  a  course  of  36  miles.  The  whole  descent,  from  the 
level  of  Lake  Erie  to  that  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  330  feet.  Grand  IsAe  or 
Alrarat,  an  island  12  miles  in  length  by  7  in  breadtli,  divides  its  channel 
for  some  distance,  but  below  that  island  the  waters  are  again  united. 
Here  they  become  broken  by  rapids,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
and  at  lengdi  are  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  165  feet  high,  form- 
ingthe  celebrated  falls  of  Niagara. 

The  descent  of  the  river  Niagara  down  a  precipice  165  feet  high,  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  natural  objects  in  the  world.  The  river,  which  is 
here  about  one  mile  in  width,  is  divided  by  Groat  Island  into  two  prin- 
cipal channels ;  that  on  the  west  or  Canada  side,  called  the  Crescent  or 
Horse  Shoe  falls,  from  the  shape  of  the  ledee  of  rocks  over  which  it 
flows,  is  800  yards  wide,  and  has  a  descent  of  150  feet.  The  American 
&11  is  divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  fall  by  a  small  island  lying 
between  the  shore  and  Goat  island,  to  which  there  is  a  Lridge ;  the 
height  of  the  American  fall  is  165  feet,  but  the  body  of  water  is  less 
than  that  of  the  Horse  Shoe  or  British  fall.  There  are  cascades  of 
greater  height  than  Niagara,  but  none  in  which  so  large  a  mass  of  water 
descends  in  so  unbroken  a  sheet  from  so  great  an  elevation.  The  im- 
mense volume  of  water,  the  deep  roar  of  the  cataract  as  it  plunges  into 
the  un&thomed  abyss  below,  and  the  giddy  height  from  which  it  leaps^ 
constitute  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  which  fills  the  beholder 
with  awe.  Masses  of  mist  roll  up,  and  are  wildly  tossed  into  a  thousand 
shapes  by  the  wind,  while  a  rainbow  bends,  like  a  spirit  of  peace,  over 
the  angry  waters. 

Lakes  Nipissing  and  Simcoe  are  considerable  sheets  of  water. 

3.  Town8,  The  capital  is  Toronto,  lately  York,  on  lake  Ontario,  with 
8,700  inhabitants.  Its  harbor  is  shallow,  and  the  country  around  is 
barren. 

Kingston,  on  the  same  lake,  is  the  next  largest  town  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  is  agreeably  situated,  and  well  built,  containing  several  public  edifi- 
ces, and  about  3,500  inhabitants.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  ships  of 
the  line  can  come  close  to  the  shore.  It  has  a  flourishing  trade,  and  in 
summer  the  port  is  crowded  with  the  various  kinds  of  lake  and  river 
crafl.    The  English  government  has  a  dock  yard*  here. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  thriving  villages  in  Upper  Canada,  which, 
though  lately  built  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  contain  from  1,000  to 
1,500  inhabitants.  Bytown  on  tiie  Ottawa,  is  connected  with  Hull  in 
Lower  Canada  by  a  fine  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  and  800  feet  in  length ; 
Brockville  and  Prescot  are  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Dundas  and  Hamil- 
tbn  are  rapidly  inci-easing  villages,  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 
London,  on  the  Thames,  is,  a  flourishing  town  with  2,000  inhabitants. 

Goderich,  recently  built  on  lake  Huron,  is  the  most  western  settlement 
Niagara,  Queenstown,  and  Chippewa,  small  towns  on  the  river  Niaganii 
became  the  scene  of  military  operations  during  the  war  of  1815J--14. 
Sherbrooke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  Maiden,  and  Amheratburg  ara 
the  principal  places  on  Lake  Erie. 

*  What  the  Americans  call  a  navy  yard. 
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4.  CancUs,  Rideau  Canal  from  Kingston  to  Bytown,  afibrds  a  navi- 
gation by  rivers  and  lakes  of  160  miles,  with  an  actual  excavation  of 
but  ^  miles.  It  has  47  locks,  with  a  total  lockage  of  437  feet  Wei- 
land  canal,  connecting  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  41  miles  in  length, 
and  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  vessels  of  120  tons.  It  over- 
comes the  iatl  of  the  Niagara  by  37  locks ;  summit  level  330  feet.  A 
canal  has  been  projected  to  unite  the  Thames  at  Chatham  with  Lake 
Erie^ 

5.  Inhabitants,  Chnfemment,  Upper  Canada  is  peopled  almost  en- 
tirely by  Irish  and  Scotch  emigrants;  there  are  also  many  English,  and 
some  settlers  from  the  United  Sjtates.  The  executive  administration  is 
vested  in  a  Xieutenant-Govemor,  with  an  executive  council  The 
legislature  or  provincial  parliament  is  composed  of  a  legislative  council, 
and  a  house  of  assembly ;  the  latter  is  chosen  by  the  counties  and  the 
three  towns  of  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Niagara.  The  executive  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  legislative  council  are  appointed  by  the  king 
of  Great  Britain. 

6.  Education.  Rdigion.  About  one  fourth  of  the  inhabtants  are 
Roman  Catholics ;  the  rest  are  principally  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists.  There  are  but  few  Episcopalians,  yet  the  reservation  of 
one  seventh  part  of  each  township  for  the  support  of  the  protestant 
clei^,  has  been  appropirated  exclusively  for  their  use.  There  is  a  uni- 
versity, called  King's  college,  and  another  seminary,  called  the  college  of 
Upper  Canada,  has  lately  been  founded.  Grammar  and  elementary 
schools  have  been  established,  and  have  received  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  provincial  legislature. 


XXXVin.     LOWER  CANADA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Divisions.  The  British  province  of  Jjower  Ca- 
nada lies  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  having  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  on  the  E.;  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States  on  the  S.} 
and  Upper  Canada  on  the  W.  Its  northern  limits  are  undefined.  It 
is  divided  into  40  counties,  which  are  subdir';ded  into  seigniories  and 
townships.    The  population  is  about  600fii^^ 

2.  Rivers.  The  principal  river  is  the  St  Lawrence,  which,  issuing 
from  Lake  Ontario,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  after  a  course 
of  800  miles.  Considering  its  head  waters  to  bet  the  streams  which 
flow  fronri  the  central  table  land  of  North  America  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  with  their  outlets,  the  rivers  St  Mary, 
Detroit,  and  Niagai-a,  to  be  parts  of  this  river,  the  St  Lawrence  has  a 
course  of  about  2,500  miles^  and  in  point  of  depth,  width,  and  volume  of 
waters  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  world.  Below  lake  Ontario 
it  expands  successively  into  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  lake 
St  Francis,  and  lake  St  Peter.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line 
to  Quebec,  400  miles,  and  for  the  largest  merchant  ships  to  Montreal, 
180  miles  further;  the  tide  flows  up  about  500  miles.  The  other 
rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries;  on  the  north  are  the  Ottawa 
or  Uttawa,  and  the  Saguenay,  large  nayigable  rivers,  flowing  through  a 
region  littJ*^  known ;  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of  1,000 
or  1,200  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  much  interrupted  by  rapids.  The 
Saguenay  is  remarkable  for  its  depth,  and  is  navigable  for  90  miles  to 
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its  falls ; — ^for  about  fifty  miles  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain 
lake,  and  the  scenery  around  is  wild  and  magnificent.  At  its  junction 
with  the  Sl  Lawrence  it  is  840  feet  in  depth,  being  600  feet  deeper 
than  the  latter  river.  The  St.  Maurice  is  also  a  considerable  stream 
from  the  north,  and  the  ]yiontmorenci,.which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Quebec,  is  celebrated  for  its  cataract,  which  is  240  feet  in  height,  and 
which,  when  the  river  is  full,  pours  a  large  volume  of  water  over  its 
precipitous  bank.  On  the  south  the  principal  tributaries  are  the  Sorel 
or  Richelieu,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  Chaudiere,  with  a 
beautiful  cascade  rushing  down  a  precipice  100  feet  in  height,  and 
the  St.  Francis. 

3.  Soil  and  Climate.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe;  the  ther- 
mometer often  falling  to  40°  below  zero.  The  heat  is  intense  for  a 
short  time  in  summer.  The  air  is  pure,  cleat",  and  healthy.  The 
country  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  mountainous,  and  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ;  to  the  north  the  surface  is  also  in  general  broken 
and  rugged,  and  rising  by  successive  banks,  called  steps  or  ramps,  into 
an  elevated  table-land ;  little  is  known  of  the  interior.  The  soil  sQong 
the  rivers  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  Slates.  ^ 

4.  Canals.  Lachine  canal,  above  Montreal,  avoids  a  bend  and  rapids 
in  the  St.  Lawrence;  length  9  miles.  Granville  canal  passes  round 
rapids  in  the  Ottawa;  12  miles  in  length.  There  are  several  othef 
similar  side  cuts  on  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal. 

5.  Towns.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada,  lies  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which  is  here  but  half  a  mile  wide, 
although  it  is  several  miles  in  width  above  and  below  the  city.  Below 
is  the  harbor,  which  lies  between  Quebec  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and 
is  fiw^  miles  long,  by  four  wide.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  City.  The  latter,  the  seat  of  business,  has  narrow,  steeps 
and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with  old  and  mean  buildings.  From  this 
you  ascend  by  a  winding  street,  or  by  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
Upper  City,  which  is  built  on  a  lofty  promontory,  about  300  feet  above 
the  river.  The  streets  of  the  Upper  City  are  narrow,  but  clean  and 
well  paved,  and  the  public  and  private  buildings  are  neat.  Quebec  is 
styled  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  its  military  works  being  deemed 
impregnable.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  the  citadel  on  Cape 
Diamond,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  ,340 
feet,  is  a  work  of  great  strength.  In  front  of  the  citadel  are  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  There  is  a  garrison  stationed  here.  Quebec  contains 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Canadian  French, 
and  has  an  active  and  extensive  commerce. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  chateau  or  castle  of  St  Louis, 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  Governor;  the  Frovinfcial  Parliament 
house ;  a  catholic  cathedral,  a  large  and  splendid  edifice ;  a  protestant 
cathedral ;  the  barracks,  formerly  the  Jesuit's  college ;  the  arsenal  or 
armoury ;  three  nunneries,  &c.  There  are  also  here  a  French  college, 
and  other  institutions  of  education.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  little  ha^nlet 
of  Loretto,  inhabited  by  the  miserable  renmant  of  the  once  powerfiil 
Iroquois  or  Hurons,  and  on  the  opposite  shore-  stands  Point  Levi, 
near  the  falls  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  view  froni  Cjape  Diamond  is 
celebrated  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Montreal,  180  miles  above  Quebec,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  aame 
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name,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  a  hill  about  800  feet  hiffh,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  Its  population,  including  the  suburbs,  is  estimated 
to  exceed  40,000  souls,  and  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  The  streets  in 
general  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  mean ;  but  the  upper  or  modem 
part  of  the  city  has  some  handsome  buildings.  The  most  remarkable 
structure  is  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  built  in  1829,  which  is  the  most 
splendid  temple  in  British  America.  It  is  255  feet  in  length,  234  in 
breadth,  and  112  high,  with  6  towers,  and  7  altars,  and  can  accommodate 
10,000  persons.  Three  nunneries,  the  French  college,  the  University 
of  Macgill  college,  the  Goveniment  House,  the  Barracks,  the  General 
Hospital,  and  the  Catholic  Seminary,  also  deserve  mention. 

Three  Rivers  below  Montreal,  and  Lachine  above  it,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Hull,  opposite  Bytown  on  the  Ottawa,  are  flourishing  com- 
mercial towns.  St.  Ann's  is  a  pretty  village  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ottawa. 
Kamouraska,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  favorite  bathing  place. 

6.  Govemmerd  and  Laws,  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
Governor,  who  is  also  Captain-general  of  British  America,  and  an 
executive  council.  The  provincial  parliament  is  composed  of  two 
branches,  styled  the  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  for  life,  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  elected  by  the  fi-eehold- 
ers.  The  executive  and  judicial  officers,  and  the  members  of  the 
councils  are  appointed  by  the  king  of  England.  The  laws  are  prinri- 
fMy  the  old  French  Customs,  somewhat  modified  by  English  legisla- 
tion. The  tenure  of  land  in  the  seigniories  is  feudal.  The  seigniories 
consist  of  tracts  of  land,  granted  by  the  French  kings,  with  certain  feudal 
privileges  to  the  possessors,  styled  seigneurs  or  lords,  who  in  turn 
granted  smaller  parcels  to  tenants  or  haSitans,  who  pay  certain  services 
and  rents  to  their  lord. 

7.  Inhabitants,  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  French  descent,  and 
the  French  is  the  prevalent  language.  The  Canadian  French  peasant 
ry,  or  kabiians,  are  frugal,  honest,  polite,  and  hospitable,  but  deficient 
in  enterprise.  They  are  attached  to  old  custoitis,  reverence  their 
priests,  thank  the  saints  and  the  blessed  Virgin  with  great  piety,  and 
are  gay  and  contented.  They  are,  however,  generally  ignorant,  and 
their  mode  of  agriculture  is  clumsy.  The  voyageurs  or  boatmen  are 
hardy  and  skilful  in  the  often  dangerous  navigation  of  the  rapid  and 
broken  rivers,  and  endure  great  privations  with  unyielding  cheenulness, 
enlivening  their  long  and  perilous  voyages  with  rude  songs.  The 
Coureurs  du  Bois,  are  a  race  of  hunters  and  trappers,  who  have  in  • 
many  respects  adopted  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  passing 
their  whole  lives  in  the  unsettled  fur  regions.  The  Boia  Brulis  are 
half  breeds,  descended  from  the  coureurs  du  hois,  and  Indian  women ; 
they  are  mere  savages  in  their  dispositions  aud  mode  of  life,  which  is 
passed  fer  beyond  the  restraints  of  religion  and  society.  The  Indians 
are  still  numerous  in  the  Canadas. 

8.  'Education  and  Religion,  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  Roman 
Catholics.  That  sect  has  several  colleges  and  seminaries,  in  which 
an  elementary  or  classical  education  may  be  obtained,  and  numerous 
elementary  schools  have  been  established. 
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XXXIX.    NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

1.  B&undaries  and  Dimsums.  The  British  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  hj 
the  river  Restigouche  and  the  bay  of  Chaleiir ;  £.  by  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence ;  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  W.  by  Mainew 
It  is  divided  into  10  counties,  and  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  110,000  sou ts.  The  interior  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  is 
mostly  unexplored,  the  settlements  being  chiefly  on  the  St.  John,  the 
Miramichi,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

2.  Soil  mid  Fo/ct  of  tht  Courdry,  The  surface  is  mostly  broken  and 
uneven,  but  not  mountainous.  There  is  much  fertile  soil  on  the  riveis^ 
consisting  of  alluvial  or  interval  lands,  and  most  of  the  country  is  cover- 
ed with  a  dense  forest. 

3.  Rivers.    The  river  St.  John  rises  in  tha  northeastern  part  of 
'  Maine,  and  traversing  the  northern  part  of  that  state,  enters  New 

Brunswick,  through  which  it  flows  southeasteriy  into  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy. It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Fredericton,  80  miles,  and  for  boats^ 
200  miles,  although  its  course  is  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapidsL 
Just  above  its  mouth  are  falls,  which  can  be  passed  only  at  high  tide» 
and  soon  afler  entering  New  Brunswick,  the  whole  body  of  the  river 
plunges  over  a  precipice  of  rocks  75  feet  in  height,  exhibiting  a  scene 
of  great  grandeur. 

The  St.  Francis  a  small  branch  from  the  north,  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  Maine  and  Lower  Canada,  proposed  by  the  king  of ' 
Holland. 

The  Miramichi  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  navi- 
gable for  sea  vessels  about  40  miles. 

.  4.  Bays.  The  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  is  sandy,  and  most 
>Df  the  harbors  are  obstructed  by  bars.  The  Bay  of  Chaleur  is  80  miles 
in  length,, and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  contains  some  good 
liarbors. 

On  the  south  are  the  fine  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  The  latter  is  200  miles  in  length,  and  £ibout  40  in  breadth,  and 
isremarkable  for  the  great  and  rapid  rise  of  its  tides,  which  attain  the 
height  of  70  feet  The  islands  of  Gampobello  and  Grand  Manan  lie  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

5,  Thwns.  The  principal  town  is  the  city  of  St.  John,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  number  of  public  buildings,  among  which^  are  several 
churches.    The  streets  are  irregular  and  steep. 

Fredericton  on  the  St.  John  is  the  seat  of  government  It  hjBia  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains  some  government  buildings,  and  the  collegia 
of  New  Brunswick.  New  Castle  on  the  Miramichi  is  noted  for  its 
lumber  trade  and  ship  building. 

St  Andrews  is  a  thriving  town  with  a  brisk  trade,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Croix.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  th» 
entrance  of  w.hich,  however,  is  obstructed  by  a  fiar.    Population  3,000. 

6.  Government,  The  chief  executive  ofiicer,  styled  Lieutenant-€rov- 
emor,  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  there  is  a  provincid  legislafturOi 
consisting  of  a  council  and  a  legislative  assembly. 
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XL.     NOVA   SCOTIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Divisions,  Having  the  bay  of  Fundy  on  the  N^ 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  E.,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  .S. 
and  W.,  Nova  Scotia  forms  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  neck,  about  10  miles  in  width.  Including  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  it  is  divided  into  12  counties,  with  155,000  inhabitants.  The 
peninsula  has  a  surface  of  16,000  square  miles. 

2.  Soil,  Face  of  the  Cmintry^and  Climate,  A  great  proportion  of  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  grazing  or  tillage.  The  sur&ce  is 
uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rugged  and  hilly,  but  nowhere  rises  above 
800  feet  The  climate  is  healthy  ;  the  cold  is  severe,  but  the  air  is  dry 
except  m  some  particular  exposures.  On  the  Atlantic  coasts  disagree- 
able sea-fegs  prevail. 

^  Rivers  and  Bays,  There  are  no  rivers  of  much  extent;  the  An- 
napolis, emptying  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  the  principal,  and 
has  a  course  of  60  miles.  There  is  a  very  great  number  of  excellent 
harbors.  Chedabucto  and  Mahone  Bays,  and  the  basins  of  Mines  and 
Cumberland,  running  up  from  the  bay  of  Fundy,  are  the  chief  bays. 

4.  Islands,  The  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Gut  of  Causeau,  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  from  30  to  80  broad, 
and  contains  about  500,000  acres  of  arable  land.  It  sustains  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  excellent  harbors.  Sable 
Island,  to  the  southeast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  dangerous  bank  of  sand,  on 
the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  North  America. 

5.  Minerals,  Gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  limestone,  iron  and  bitu- 
minous coal  are  found  in  l^ova  Scotia. 

6.  Canals,    The  Shubenacadie  canal,  extends  across  the  peninsula, 
from  the  harbor  of  Halifax  to  the  bason  of  Mines,  54  miles,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  from  Cumberland  Basin  to  Verte ' 
Day,  11  miles. 

7.  Towns,  Halifax,  the  capital,  stands  on  Chebucto  bay,  with  a  fine 
harbor,  safe,  capacious,  and  easy  of  access.  It  is  regularly  built  on 
rising  ground  with  wide,  strait  streets,  and  contains  several  government 
buildings,  -a  dock-yard  or  navy-yard,  and  16,000  inhabitants.  The 
Grovemment  House  or  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  pro- 
vince building,  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  Ionic  order,  containing  the 
legislative  halls  and  public  offices,  eight  churches,  Dalhousie  college, 
&c.,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  Several  English  regiments  are 
stationed  here,  and  there  are  generally  some  ships  of  war  in  the  har- 
bor. It  is  the  centre  of  a  profitable  fishery  and  a  thriving  trade. 
Dartmouth,  a  little  village,  lies  opposite  to  Halifax. 

Lunenburg,  with  1,200  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans,  and  Liverpool, 
a  flourishing  trading  town,  with  1,800  inhabitants,  lie  south  west  of 
Hali&x. 

On  the  northern  coast  are  Annapolis,  formerly  Port  Royal,  an 
old  French  settlement ;  Digby,  famous  for  its  red  herrings ;  and  Wind- 
sor, containing  the  University  of  King's  College,  and  a  collegiate 
school. 

Pictou  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  is  a 
busy  town  in  the  coal  region.  Pictou  college  is  a  respectable  semi- 
nary. 

On  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  are  Sydney,  which  has  derived  some 
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importance  fK)m  its  coal  trade,  and  the  ruins  of  Louisburg,  once  a  ifor- 
midable  French  fortress,  captured  by  the  Americans  and  English  in 
1745,  and  a  second  time  by  the  English  in  1758,  when  its  woiSs  were 
demolished.  jLouisburg  formerly  contained  about  5,000  inhabitants,  but 
.is  now  reduced  to  a  few  fishing  huts. 

Arichat,  on  Madam  Island,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia, 
has  2,000  inhabitants. 

Sr  Government.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  styled  lieutenuit- 
governor,  and  there  is  a  council,  appointed  by  the  king,  which  is  at 
once  an  executive  council  and  a  leg&lative  body.  The  other  legisla- 
tive house,  called  the  Assembly,  is  chosen  by  the  freeholders. 

9.  Inhabitants.  Nova  Scotia  originally  belonged  to  France,  and  was 
then  called  Acadia.  The  Acadian  French,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  are  the 
most  numerous  classes ;  there  are  also  many  English,  refugee  loyalists 
from  the  United  States,  or  their  descendants,  some  Germans,  ad(3  about 
3,000  negroes.  One  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics^ 
about  one  fourth  Presbyterians,  nearly  as  many  Episcopalians,  and 
there  are  great  numbers  of  Methodists  and  Baptists. 


XLI.     PRINCE  EDWARD   ISLAND. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  in  tfie  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  separated  f^m 
Nova  Scotia,  by  Northumberland  strait,  nine  miles  in  width.  It  is  140 
miles  in  length  by  from  15  to  30  in  breadth,  having  an  area  of  2,000 
square  miles,  and  containing  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
three  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  67  township!, 

The  capital  Charlottetown,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  York,  Elliot,  and  Hillsborough,  which,  empty  their  united 
waters  into  Hillsborough  bay.    Population  3,500. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  mild,  dry,  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile ;  the  shores  abound  with  6sb.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Scotc)i, 
with  many  Irish  and  Acadian  French.  The  local  government  is  lik« 
that  of  Nova  Scotia. 


XLII.    NEWFOUNDLAND.      ^ 

This  island  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  straits  of  Belleisle 
and  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  It  is  380  miles  in  length,  and  from  50 
to  300  in  breadth,  and  is  on  all  sides  indented  with  spacious  bays, 
forming  a  great  number  of  harbors.  Its  interior  ;s  little  known,  having 
been  but  recently  traversed,  and  a  great  proportion  has  never  been 
visited  by  the  whites.  The  surface  is  described  as  generally  level,  or 
moderately  uneven,  with  a  good  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  the  winter 
being  less  severe  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  continent 

The  inhabitants  are  entirely  occupied  in  trade  and  fishing ;  the  cod 
fishery  is  prosecuted  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  Labrador  shores,  and 
the  seal  fishery  has  been  lately  undertaken  arid  carried  on  with  great 
boldness  and  activity,  on  the  icebergs  or  floating  mountains  of  ice, 
which  are  brought  down  fi^m  the  north  by  the  ocean  currents.  About 
500  vessels  and  10,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery,  and  25,000 
men  in  the  cod  fishery. 
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The  island  has  a  separate  government  with  a  provincial  legislature 
like  -the  other  British  provinces.  Population  85,000.  The  western 
coast  and  the  interior  are  uninhabited. 

St  John's,  the  capital^  hes  on  a  liay  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  fine 
harbor.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  It 
contains  a  Government  House,  four  churches,  and  12,000  inhabitants. 
Harbor  Grace,  on  Conception  Bay,  is  a  fishing  village  with  about  4,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains  four  churches. 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  liawrence,  and 
the  Labrador  coast  are  dependencies  of  the  goverament  of  New- 
foundland. 

St.  Pierre  or  Peter's  and  Miquelon  are  two  small  islands  near  the 
southern^  coast,  belonging  to  France. 

The  Great  Bank  .of  Newfoundland,  to  the  soutl^east  of  Newfound- 
land, is  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation  known.  It  is  600 
miles  in  length  and  200  in  some  parts  in  breadth,  and  appears  to  be  a 
solid  mass  of  rock.  The  soundings  vary  from  four  to  ten,  thirty,  and  a 
hundred  fathoms.  The  Outer  I&nk  or  Flemish  Cape,  appears'to  be  a 
contmuation  of  the  grand  bank.  These  banks  form  a  well  known 
fishing  ground.  The  perpetual  fogs,  which  hover  over  them,  and 
which  also  cover  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  are 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  north,  with  the 
warm  waters  of  tlie  Gulf  Stream. 


XLIII.     NEW   BRITAIN. 

I.  To  the  north  of  the  provinces  already  described,  and  stretching 
from  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  or  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  W.,  to  the  At- 
antic  ocean  on  the  E.,  lies  a  vast  tract,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
sometimes  called  New  Britain.  Its  limits  are  too  undefined  to  be 
desci'ibed  with  precision,  and  its  surface  is  buf  partially  and  imperfectly 
known.  Hudson's  Bay  makes  up  far  inland  from  the  north,  forming 
a  large  peninsula,  of  which  the  eastern  coast  is  called  Labrador,  and 
the  western,  East  Main,  from  its  position  in  regard  to  the  bay.  An 
extensive  tract  west  of  the  bay  has  received  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  Western  Main. 

A  great  part  of  New  Britain  consists  of  immense  forests,  while  the 
western  portion  is  composed  of  wide,  desolate  plains,  destitute  of  wood, 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers. 

Q.  Rivers  and  Lakes*  The  Saskashawan,  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Moimtains,  fiows  easterly  through  lake  Winnipeg,  and  taking  the  name 
of  Nelson  runs  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Mackenzie  or  Peace  River, 
also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  pursuing  a  northerly  course, 
passes  through  lake  Athapesco  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  is  2,500  miles  in  length,  and  much  of  the  countiy  on  its 
hanks  is  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Coppennine  River  rises  near 
Slave  Lake,  and  flows  through  a  barren  region  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  lakes  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  seem  to  be  innu- 
merable. The  Winnipeg,  Athapesco,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Bear 
Lake,  are  the  principal. 

3.  InhabitarUs,  This  region  is  thinly  peopled  by  small  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  rather  roam  from  district  fb  district,  than  occupy  any  fixed 
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tract.  They  live  by  bunting  and  fiabing,  and  present  a  degraded  pic- 
ture of  humanity.  The  northern  coasts  are  inhabited  by  Esquimaux 
tribes.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  there  are  several  Moravian  missions, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Nain.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  has 
factories  and  posts  scattered  at  ereat  distances  through  the  fur  countries. 
4.  Mandg.  The  whole  of  tne  coast  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  not 
been  examined  by  whites.  The  northeastern  termination  of  the  con- 
tinent is  in  74^  N.  Lat.  The  name  of  Boothia  has  recently  been  given 
to  an  extensive  tract  here.  West  firom  Baffin's  Bay,  stretches  Bar- 
row's Strait  to  an  unknown  extent,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
North  peorffian  islands,  and  to  the  south  by  a  range  of  islands,  sepa- 
rated from  the  northern  coasts  of  the  continent  by  a  wide  sea. 


XLIV.     GREENLAND. 

This  extensive  island,  lying  to  the  east  of  Davis's  Strait,  and  Baffin's 
Bay,  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and,  on  the  western  coast, 
there  are  several  Danidi  factories  and  Moravian  missionary  stations. 
But,  except  a  few  hundred  league  of  coast,  nothing  is  known  of  it 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Karalits,  an  Esquimaux  tribe,  and  its  coasts  are 
resorted  to  in  summer  by  whalera  and  seal  catchers.  The  eastern 
coast  has  been  for  several  hundred  yean  rendered  inaccessible  l^  ice, 
but  the  sea  having  recently  been  more  open,  the  English  and  Danes 
have  landed  at  several  points. 

An  aknost  incessant  winter,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  weeks  of  hot 
weather,  broods  over  these  desolate  and  dreary  regions,  in  which  no 
tree  appears.  The  ignorant,  ffithv,  and  degraded  mhabitants  seem  to 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  barbarism,  living  on  fish  and  blub- 
ber, and  clad  in  seal-skin,  having  no  domestic  animals,  and  displaying 
no  art  or  skill,  except  in  the  construction  and  management  of  their 
frail  canoes. 


XLV.     ICELAND. 

1.  Situation  and  Population,  Iceland,  an  island  to  the  east  cf 
Greenland,  politically  belonging  to  Denmark,  lies  between  63^  and  66^ 
N.  Lat,  and  between  13^  and  USf*  W.  Lon.  It  is  300  miles  in  length, 
by  140  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  mile8,'iiot 
more  than  half  of  which  has  been  explored.  It  is  inhabited  by  de- 
scendants of  Norwegians,  who  first  formed  seulements  here  in  874, 
and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants. 

There  are  no  large  towns ;  Reikiavik  the  capital  has  but  500  or  600 
inhabitants,  but  it  contains  a  printing  establishment,  a  lyceum,  a  library 
of  5,000  volumes,  and  several  learned  socidties.  At  Lambhuus,  a  littk 
village  in  the  neighborhood,  there'  is  an  observatory.  The  only  par- 
manent  settlements  are  near  the  coasts. 

2.  Mountains,  The  island  contains  numerous  lolly  mountains, 
many  of  which  are  volcanic,  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of 
eternal  fires  bursting  out  through  eternal  snows.  Glaciera  or  icy  sum- 
initB  cover  a  great  part  of  the  island.  SnsBfell,  the  lofliest  mountain^ 
is  6,868  feet  high.  Hecl^,  5,210  feet  in  height,  is  a  volcanic  mountain, 
more  remarkable  fi>r  the  fi^uency  than  the  violence  of  its  eruptions. 
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Hot  sprinsB  and  boiling  fountains  abound,  and  are  used  fyr  cookin^ir 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Geysers,  near 
mount  Hecla.  Great  Geyser  throws  up  a. column  of  water  to  the 
height  of  200  feet,  at  intervals  of  six  hours ;  these  emissions  are  pre- 
ceded by  loud  reports,  or  a  low  rumbling,,  resembling  the  noise  of 
artillery.  On  the  Sulphur  Mountain,  are  seen  cnldrons  of  boiling  mud, 
emitting  sulphureous  exhalations. 

3.  Minerals,  Sulphur  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities;  fossil 
wood,  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  called  surturbrand,  is  abundant, 
and  furnishes  a  good  fuel,  but  peat  and  drift-wood  are  more  generally 
used.     Iron  and  copper  exist,  but  are  not  worked. 

4.  Ve^ekMe  Productions,  Several  varieties  of  moss  and  lichen, 
with  a  £w  dwarf  birch  and  willow  trees,  constitute  almost  the  whole 
vegetation.  Fish,  butter,  and  milk  are  the  principMsl  articles  of  food; 
htead  is  a  luxury. 

5.  Education  and  Rdigion,  The  Icelanders  are  Lutherans,  and 
remarkable  for  their  strict  morals.  There  are  few  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  and  most  of  them  are  well  educated.  The  language  is 
Scandinavian,  and  the  literature  is  rich  in  poetry  and  prose.  Hiere  was  a 
printing  press  established  here  in  1530,  the  first  ever  set  up  in  America. 

XLVI.  MEXICAN  UNITED   STATES. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  The  Mexican  confederacy,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  Mexico,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States; 
E.  by  the  United  States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  S.  by  the  Republic 
of  Central  America,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends /rom 
Lat  16°  to  42°  N.  and  from  Lon.  87°  to  124°  W.  being  about  2,000 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  150  to  1,200  in  breadth,  with 
an  area  estimated  at  about  1,600,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains,  The  confederacy  is  traversed  j&om  south  to  north 
by  a  chain  of  elevated  mountains,  which  is  composed  of  several  bran- 
ches. The  Central  Chain  enters  the  country  on  the  south,  and  bears 
the  local  names  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  the  Sierra  Madre,  Sierra 
Mindres,  &c. ;  passing  into  the  United  States  it  is  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  consists  strictly  speaking  of  an  elevated  table-land  from 
6,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  from  which,  as  from  a  base,  rise  irregular 
ridges,  and  lofly  summits.  The  principal  summits  are  Popocatepetl 
17,884  feet  high  ;  Orizava,  17,373 ;  Istaccibuatl  15,704.  There  are  ^ye 
volcanoes  in  activity  near  the  parallel  of  19°  N. ;  Orizava,  Popocatepetl, 
Tustla,  Colima  and  Jorullo.  This  chain  of  mountains,  is  remarkable 
for  its  rich  silver  mines.  Near  Guanaxuato  it  sends  off  two  branches, 
the  Eastern  or  Sierra  of  Catorce,  of  which  the  Masseme  Mountains  are 
a  continuation,  and  the  Western  which  sinks  down  in  California. 
Another  chain  rises  in  the  Californian  peninsula,  and  passes  north 
into  Oregon  District. 

3.  Rivers,  The  Mexican  rivers  rise  in  the  central  plateau  or  taWe- 
land,  and  flow  easterly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  westerly  into  the 
Pacific.  In  the  south,  where  the  distance  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  is  small,  there  are  no  considerable  rivers.  In  the  north  are  the 
head  waters  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansaw,  which  pass  into  the 
United  States.    The  Rio  del  Norte  or  North  River,  the  largest  river  in 
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the  country,  rises  io  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  traversing 
that  Territory,  and  the  states  of  Cohahuila  and  Tamaulipas,  flows  into 
^be  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  2,000  miles  in  length,  but  receives 
few  tributaries,  and  its  navigation  is  impeded  by  sand-bars  and  falls. 
The  Colorado  of  the  East  rises  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and 
traversing  the  state  of  Cohahuila,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
principal  rivers  of  the  West  are  the  Francisco,  Western  Colorado,  and 
Gila,  flowing  through  regions  imperfectly  known.  The  Tampico  on 
the  eastern,  and'the  Grande  on  the  western  declivity  oTthe  central  table- 
land are  the  principal  streams  in  the  south.  The  southern  and  most 
populous  part  of  the  country  suffers  from  want  of  water. 

4.  Lakes,  There  is  a  number  of  lakes  of  no  great  extent  jn  the 
valley  6f  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  that  name,  the  waters  of  which  are 
diminishing.  Tezcuco,  the  principal, 'formerly  received  the  wfUers  of 
San  Christoval,  Zumpango,  Chalco,  and  Xochimilco,  and  was  subject 
to  inundatiozis.  To  prevent  this  disaster,  its  waters  have  beenVnade  to 
discharge  themselves  into  the  river  Tampico.  The  celebrated  floating 
gardens  or  chinampas,  farmed  by  covering  a  sort  of  rafl,  composed  of 
rushes  and  shrubs,  with  a  layer  of  rich  earth,  were  formerly  numerous 
on  these  lakes ;  but  most  of  those  now  called  by  that  name  are  fixed, 
though  some  move  from  place  to  place.  Lake  Chapala,  in  the  state  of 
Xalisco,  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  the  north 
are  lakes  Timpanogos  and  Buenaventura  or  Salt  Lake,  large  sheets  of 
water,  of  which  little  is  known. 

5.  Bays  and  Harbcrs.  Although  this  country  has  a  very  great  extent 
of  sea  coast,  it  presents  few  good  harbors ;  but  there  are  some  on  the 
western  shores.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  obstructed  by  sand-Ws,  and 
both  coasts  are  rendered  inaccessible  for  several  months  by  violent 
tempests.  The  Gulf  of  California  is  800  miles  in  length  by  80  or  100 
in  breadth,  but  its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  shoakL 
The  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  and  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  between  Yucatan  and  Tabasco,  are  the  other  chief  bays. 

'  6.  Climate,  About  one  third  of  ^e  country  lies  within  the  torrid 
zone,  but  the  remarkable  elevation  of  its  sur^e  modifies  its  climate  in 
a  striking  manner.  The  low  country  along  the  coasts  has  a  tropical 
cfimate,  and  produces  sugar,  indigo,  &c.,  while  the  region  which  occu- 
pies the  central  table-land  from  6,000  to  9,500  feet  in  height,  is  mild 
and  temperate,  and  yields  the  cereal  grains  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  intervening  space,  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  in  height,  exhibits  an 
intermediate  climate.  Thus  in  ascending  the  successive  terraces,  which 
ris6  from  the  sea  to  the  surface  of  the  table-land,  the  climates  succeed 
e^ch  other,  as  it  were,sin  layers,  and  in  two  days  the  whole  scale  of 
vegetation  is  presented  to  view.  Some  of  the  farms  or  haciendas  are  at 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  Above  this  table-land,  single  prominences 
rise  into  colder  repons,  and  terminate  in  that  of  perpetual  ice  and 
snow.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons^  the  rainy,  lasting  about 
4  months  fi*om  the  end  of  May,  and  the  dry  season,  comprising  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  northern  part  has  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  in  corresponding  latitudes^  but  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains  the  cold  is  less  severe. 

7.  Soil.  The  low  plains  on  the  coast  are  fertile,  and  have^  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Much  of  the  central  table-land  is  dry  and  sterile,  but  in 
those  parts  which  are  well  watered  the  vegetation  is  remarkably 
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vigorous.    In  the  northwest  and  northeast  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich 
soil. 

8.  Vegetables.  The  variety  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  is  immense, 
owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate.  The  banana  grows 
in  the  warm  and  humid  valleys,  and  its  fixiit,  which  is  IOjov  11  inches 
in  circumference,  and  7  or  8  in  length,  is  an  important  article  of  fiiod. 
Various  preparations  are  made  of  it,  both  in  its  ripe  and  immature 
state.  When  ripe  it  is  dried,  cut  into  sliceis,  and  converted  into  meal 
by  pounding.  Manioc,  the  root  of  which  also  furnishes  a  nutritive 
flour  called  cassava,  likewise  grows  in  the  hot  regions.  The  juice  is  an 
active  poison,  \trhich  is  expressed  after  the  root  is  ffround ;  the  remain- 
der or  cassava  is  made  into  bread.  Tapioca,  the  purest  and  most 
wholesome  part  of  the  manioc,  is  prepared  from  cassava,  by  kneading 
it  with  the  hand,  and  then  stirring  it  over  a  slow  fire,  until  it  fbnns 
into  grains. 

The  maguey  or  American  agave  yields  a  refireshing  drink,  caUed 
pulque,  resembling  cider.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  &e  flower  stalk 
at  the  moment  of  flowering.  Into  the  cavity  thus  formed,  the  juice, 
that  would  have  gone  to  nourish  the  blossoms,  is  deposited,  and  con- 
tinues to  run  for  several  months.  This  liquid  is  called  honey-water, 
and  being  allowed  to  ferment,  becomes  pulque,  from  which  by  distilla- 
tion an  intoxicating  drink,  caUed  mexical,  is  obtained.  The  ancient 
Mexicans  used  the  leaves  of  the  asave  for  making  paper,  and  its  prickles 
for  pins  and  nails.  ^The  root  of  the  jalap,  a  twining  vine,  furnishes  a 
valuable  purgative  medicine.  Logwood  or  Campeachy-wood,  used  in 
dyeing  black  and  purple,  is  abundant  along  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
and  mahogany  is  cut  on  the  shores  of  Honduras  Bay  in  great  quantities. 

The  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobacco,  cochineal, 
&c.  are  among  the  prcxluctibns  of  the  Mexican  states.  Horses  and 
horned  cattle  are  reared  in  immense  numbers. 

9.  Minerals,  Copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  gold,  and  silver 
occur,  the  two  last  named  in  greatest  abundance.  The  gold  is  obtained 
principally  firom  washings ;  the  silver  from  mines,  which  are  the  richest 
in  the  world.  Those  of  Guanaxuato  and  Zacatecas,  in  the  states  of 
the  same  name,  and  of  Catorce,  in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  are  the 
most  productive.  At  one  period  3,000  mines  were  worked  in  500 
diflferent  places.  Before  the  Mexican  revolution  m  1810,  their  annual 
produce  was  $  24,000,000,  but  since  that  period  it  has  diminished  more 
than  one  half 

10.  Divisions.  The  Mexican  confederacy  consists  of  19  states,  5 
territories,  and  the  federal  district,  which  contains  the  capital  The 
states  are  subdivided  into  partidos  or  districts. 


States  and  Territones, 

PopuUaion. 

Chiapas 

93,760 

Yucatan 

500,000 

I'abasco 

76,000 

Oaxaca 

600,000 

Vera  Crux 

283,700 

Puebla 

680,000 

Mexico 

1,000,000 

Mechoacan 

460,000 

Queretaro 

200,000 

Guanaxuato 

450,000 

X'aUsco 

800,000 

Capita^. 

Population. 

Chiapas 

3,000 

Merida 

10,000 

Tabasco  or  Hermosa 

6,000 

Oaxaca 

«),000 

Vera  Crua 

30,000 

Puebla 

70,000 

Tlalpan 

6,000 

Valladolid 

26,000 

Ctueretaro 

40,000 

Guanaxuato 

60,000 

Guadalaxara 

60,000 

11 
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Zacatecas 

272,900 

San  Luis  Potosi 

250,000 

New  Leon 

100,000 

Cohahuila  and  Texas 

150,000 

125,000 

Chihuahua 

112,694 

Durango 

175,000 

Sonora  and  Cina}oa 

180,000 

Zacatecas 

25,0M 

San  Luis  Potoei 

40,000 

Monterey 

15/K)0 

Aguayo 
Monclova 

6,009 
3,000 

Chihuahua 

30,000 

Durango 
Villa  Fuerte 

25,000 

4,000 

Mexico 

180,000 

Tlascala 

Santa  Fe 

3,600 

Colima 

Montei-ey 

2,500 

Loreto 

Federal  District 
Territory  of  Tlascala 

of  New  Mexico        150,000 

of  Colima  150,000 

of  Upper  California   25,000 

of  Lower  California    15,000 

The  population  of  the  confederacy  is  estimated  at  present  to  be  about 
8,000,000  souls,  including  about  3,000,000  Indians. 

11.  Towns,  Mexico,  the  capital  city  of  the  republic,  is  situated  in 
the  Federal  District,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  sea  on  each 
side,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco.  It  lies  in  a  large  valley,  63  miles  in 
length,  by  43  in  breadth,  which  has  the  volcanic  summits  of  Popocata- 
petl  and  Iztaccihuatl  on  the  south,  and  contains  the  five  lakes  ab«ady 
mentioned.  This  great  basin,  called  the  valley  of  Mexico,  is  in  no  part 
Jess  than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  the  streets  are 
broad  and  regularly  laid  out,  well  paved,  clean,  and  provided  with  wide 
footpaths;  the  houses  are  generally  handsome,  and  their  flat  roofs, 
ornamented  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  have  a  pretty  appearance,  a^d 
form  an  agreeable  promenade.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  aie 
magnificent,  surpassing  those  of  any  other  American  city.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  splendid  edifice,  of  which  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
resting  upon  four  beautiful  columns,  and  the  front  is  adorned  with  two 
lofty  towers,  ornamented  with  statues  and  pilasters ;  the  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  in  the  chapel,  attached  to  the  cathedral,  are  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Opposite  the  cathedral  on  the  same  square,  is  the  Govern - 
rnent-house,  an  immense  quadrangular  building,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit, 
in  which,  besides  die  president's  house,  are  contained  the  mint,  the 
national  library  ^d  printing  ofHce,  a  prison,  &c.  and  in  the  spacious 
grounds  attached  to  it,  is  the  public  botanic  garden.  There  are  several 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  equally  remarkable  for  beauty  and, 
grandeur  of  style,  their  vast  extent,  and  the  richness  of  their  decora- 
tions, among  which  are  statues  and  altars  of  massy  silver,  fine  paintings 
and  works  of  sculpture,  &c.  The  mineria  or  mining  school,  the 
spacious  prisons  of  the  acordada,  the  buildings  of  the  University,  the 
palace  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  hospital  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The 
population  of  Mexico  is  estimated  at  about  180,000,  of  which  al)out  one 
half  are  Creoles,  one  fourth  Indians,  and  the  remainder  of  mixed  races. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  is  Huehuetoca,  celebrated  for  the  desagua 
or  canal  by  which  the  waters  of  lake  Zumpango  are  discharged  into 
the  river  Tula.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  works  of  the  kind  ever 
constructed,  being  about  13  miles  4n  length,  and  in  some  places  197  feet 
in  depth,  and  360  at  top  in.  breadth.  Ouadaloupe,  a  little  village,  is 
remarkable  for  a  rich  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  thousands 
of  pilgruns  aimually  resort.  Otumba,  a  small  town  to  the  northeast 
of  the  capita],  contains  some  remarkable  monuments  of  tlie  Aztecs  or 
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ancient  inbafoitants  of  Mexico,  among  which  are  two  teocaHia  or 
Mexican  pyramids.       ' 

Puebla,  the  capital  of  the  lAate  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  is  inferior  6nly  to 
the  capital  in  population  and  beauty,  being  regularly  laid  out,  con- 
taining many  handsome  buildings,  and  having  ^D  active  trade  and  im- 
portant manu&ctures.  Population  70,000.  The  churches  and  monach 
teries  resemble  those  of  Mexico  in  extent  and  the  richness  of  their 
decorations.  The  cathedral,  a  vast  and  superb  edifice,  with  magnifi- 
cent ornaments,  and  the  house  of  religious  retreat,  the  richest  charitable 
institution  in  the  world,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  The 
Palafoxian  seminary  is  one  of  the  best  instimtions  for  education  in  ^ 
Mexico. 

In  the  vicinity  are  Choiula  and  TIascala,  noted  for  their  ancient 
greatness,  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
btter  is  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  same  name,  situated  between 
the  states  of  Mexico  and  Puebla. 

Oaxaca,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  the  Mexican  states.  Popula- 
tion 30,000. 

Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  commercial  place  in  the  confederacy,  is 
prettily  built  and  regularly  laid  out  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  but  it  is  situated  in  an  arid  plain,  surrounded  with  moving 
sand  hills,  and  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  marshes  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. The  water  is  also  bad,  and  the  heat  excessive.  The  black 
vomit  or  yellow  fever  carries  off  a  great  many  strangers.  Popula- 
tion 10,000. 

Xalapa,  in  the  vicinity,  is  delightfully  situated,  and  its  cool,  clear  sky, ' 
and  beautiful  gardens  and  groves,  render  it  an  agreeable,  retreat  from 
the  intense  heat  and  sickly  air  of  the  port.    It  contains  13,000  inhabi- 
^  tants. 

The  other  principal  townt»  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  are  Orizava,  a 
flourishing  place  near  the  volcanic  mountain  of  that  name,  and  Cor- 
dova, noted  for  the  extent  of  their  tobacco  plantations ;  and  Perote, 
which  contains  a  cits^^el  and  a  military  academy,  and  near  which  rises 
the  lofby  peak,  called  the  coffer  of  Perote,  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet 

Acapulco,  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  cotmtry,  but  like  Vera  Cruz,  lying  in  the  hot,  low 
region,  is  unhealthy.     Population  4,000. 

Queretaro,  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  is  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  magnificence  of  its  edifices,  and  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  being  two  miles  in  curcuit,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
a  litUe  town  in  its  interior.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Queretaro 
are  extensive.    Population  40,000. 

Guanaxuato,  capital  of  the  state  of  Guanaxuato,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world,  which  have  rendered  it 
a  place  of  great  wealth.  It  usontains  a  mint,  a  college,  some  fine 
ehurches,  a  londiga  or  immense  warehouse,  &c.  The  town  and  vicinity 
had  formerly  a  population  of  70,000,  which  has  dwindled  down  to 
30,000.  Irapuato  and  Salamanca,  in  the  same  state,  have  each  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  lies  the  hacien- 
da or  estate  of  Jaral,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  the  most  extensive 
landholder  in  the  world ;  his  landed  estate  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
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Mite  of  Zacatecas,  amounts  to  aboat  50,000  ^uare  nuie^  and  his  live 
stock  to  three  nu)hon  head. 

Valladolid,  the  capital  of  Mechoacan,  is  a  well  built  city,  in  which  the 
aqueduct,  and  cathedral  are  remarkable  constructions.  Population 
15,000.  In  the  southeast  part  of  the  state  is  the  volcano  of  Jorullo, 
which  suddenly  rose  out  of  a  plain  in  1759,  to  the  height  of  1,600  feet, 
and  has  continued  burning  ever  since. 

Guadalaxaia,  capital  of  Xalisco,  one  of  the  most  important  states 
of  the  confederacy,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  inferior  in  wealth, 
population,  and  magnificence  only  to  Mexico  and  Puebla.  Its  streets, 
broad,  airy,  and  strait,  its  twelve  fountains  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  15 
miles  in  length,  its  fourteen  squares,  and  its  pretty  alameda  or  public 
walk,  give  it  an  appearance  of  elegance  which  vs  heiglitened  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  nearness  of  the  dwelling 
houses.  The  cathedral  is  a  vast  building  surmounted  by  two  towers, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  lamps  and  vessels,  and 
fine  paintings  of  the  Spanish  masters.  Several  other  chucches  and 
*  convents,  the  mint,  the  university,  and  the  college,  are  also  fine  struc 
tures.  Guadalaxara'  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  port  of  San  Bias 
in  this  state  contains  a  navy  yard.  The  situation  is  unhealthy,  and  the 
town  contains  but  3,000  inhabitants,  who  desert  it  in  the  sickly  season. 

Zacatecas,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  owes  its  importance 
to  the  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  There  are  here  a  college,  a 
mint,  and  the  magnificent  church  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe.  Popu- 
lation 22,000. 

Aguas  Calientes,  Sombrerete,  Fresnillo,  Pino,  and  Nochistlan  ai-e 
the  other  principal  towns  in  the  state,  and  contain  each  from  12,000  to 
15,000  inhabitants.      ' 

San  Luis  Potosi,  capital  of  the  stale  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  the  country,  being  the  natural 
depot  for  the  trade  of  Tampico  with  the  northern  and  western  states, 
some  of  which  it  also  supplies  with  various  domestic  fabrics.  Include 
in^  the  suburbs,  the  population  amounts  to  nearly  50,000.  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  several  convents,  remarkable  for  their  extent,  a  mint, 
a  college,  and  numerous  churches.  Tampico  in  the  state  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thrivii^  to^i, 
and  has  considerable  foreign  commerce.  Population  5,000.  The  old 
town  of  Tampico,  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  river,  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  is  in  an  unhealthy  situation.     ' 

Chihuahua,  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
city,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Norte.  Its  principal  church  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  the  Mexican  States ;  the  state  house,  and  military 
academy  are  also  wortliy  of  note.  In  its  neighborhood  there  are  rich 
silver  mines.  According  to  some  travellers  Chihuahua  had  once  a 
population  of  70,000  souls,  but  it  is  now  very  much  reduced. 

The  city  of  Durango,  also  the  capital  of  a  state,  and  simated  in  a  rich 
mining-district,  contains  a  mint,  a  college,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Population  22,000.  • 

Santa  F^,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  is  a  thriving 
town,  remuicable  as  the  emporium  of  the  over>land  trade  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  States,  by  caravans.  It 
has  about  3000  inhabitants. 

The  state  of  Cohahuila  and  Texas,  which  borders  on  the  United 
States,  has  no  large  towns.    Nacogdoches,  Galveztown  and  San  Felipe 
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de  AustiB,  are  the  principal  settlements.  There  are  many  emigrantB 
from  the  United  States  in  this  state. 

Upper  California  contains  a  few  small  towns  and  missions  on  the 
coast,  but  the  interior  is  wholly  occupied  by  hidependent  Indiana 
Monterey  the  principal  town  has  2,500  inhabitants.  The  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  capacious, 
and  easy  of  access. 

The  Missions  are  stations  in  which  the  converted  Indians  are  col- 
lected under  the  care  of  a  priest. 

12.  Agricvtturt,    Although  the  inhabitants  are  nourished  by  the 
soil,  yet  agriculture,  is  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condition.    The  * 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  however,  furnishes  a  corresponding  diver- 
si^  of  cultivated  as  well  as  indigenous  vegetation.    The  temperate 
re^ons  are  favorable  to  the  cereal  gi^usses,  and  all  the  culinary  vegetables 

,  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe  thrive.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  in- 
digo, cotton,  vanilla,  cocoa,  and  tobacco  has  been  successfully  prosecuted. 

13.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  devot- 
ed to  agricultural  and  mining  operations,  and  the  commerce  is  not  ex- 
tensive. The  principal  artides  of  export  are  gold  and  silver  in  bullion, 
coin  or  ornamental  work,  hides,  cochineal,  vanilla,  jalap,  &c.  The 
imports  are  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  Imen  goods,  quicksilver  which  is 
used  in  the  extraction  of  silver  from  the  ore,  papei^  &c.  Commerce  is 
principally  cairied  on  by  foreigners.  The  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, formerly  considerable,  have  declined ;  jewelry,  and  gold  and 
silver  ornamental  work,  leather,  soap,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
productions  of  manufacturing  industry. 

14.  Inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  States  are  compos- 
ed of  several  distinct  races,  Creoles,  Indians,  and  Negroes,  with  seve- 
ral mixed  breeds,  the  mulattoes,  mestizoes,  zambos,  &c.  While  this 
country  belonged  to  Spain,  it  was  the  policy  of  that  government  to 
foster  these  distinctions,  and  to  attach  political  privileges  or  disabilities 
to  them ;  since  the  revolution  the  political  distinctions  have  been  done 
away,  but  the  natural  features  remain.  1.  The  Creoles  are  the  native 
whites,  or  Spaniards  born  in  the  country ;  European  Spaniards  have 
been  expelled  from  the  states.  2.  The  native  Indian  races  have  con- 
tinued to  occupy  large  portions  of  the  country,  instead  of  receding 
before  the  whites  as  in  the  United  States.  They  are  quiet,  indolent, 
and  taciturn,  and  have  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  beyond  the  white  settlements,  there  are,  however,  various 
independent  and  warlike  tribes,  of  whom  the  Comanches,  Apaches,  and 
Yaquis  are  the  most  powerful.  3.  The  Negroes  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  all  free,  slavery  having  been  abolished  by  a  late  law  of  the  re- 
public 4.  Mestizoes  are  descendants  of  whites  and  Indians ;  they  are 
numerous  and  differ  little  from  the  Creoles.  5,  The  Mulattoes  are 
born  of  negro  and  white  parents ;  and  6.  the  Zambos,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  calle'd,  Chinese,  of  Indians  and  negroes.  The  whites  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  on  the  central  table  land,  where  the  Indians  are  also 
numerous,  while  the  low  countries  on  the  coast  are  principally  occu- 
pied by  Zambos  and  negi'oes. 

15.  Relipon  dnd  Education,  The  Roman  CathoKc  religion  is  the 
religion  of  the  state,  but  other  forms  of  religion  are  now  tolerated. 
The  clergy  is  not  well  educated,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Mexican 
population  is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance.    This  is  owing,  to  th« 
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batefiil  policy  of  the  Spanish  goverameot,  which  confided  all  cinl» 
military,  and  ecclesiastical  dignities  only  to  Europeans,  and  discourag- 
ed the  education  o^  those  classes  which  now  compose  the  population 
of  the  republic  Since  the  revolution  the  country  has  been  too  much  > 
distuiiied  to  aUow  the  cure  of  this  disorder,  yet  steps  have  alreadvbeen 
taken  in  the  different  states  towards  providing  means  for  general  edu- 
cation. 

16.  wMiquUies,  The  Aztecs  or  native  Indians,  who  possessed  a 
great  part  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  conquest  by 
the  Spaniards,  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  they 
lived  in  cities  among  which  their  capital  Tenochtitlan  was  remarkable 
for  extent  and  splendor.  It  was  demolished  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
built  the  present  city  of  Mexico  near  its  site.  Paintings,  executed  on 
skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  the  leaves  of  the  agave,  and  containing  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation,  have  been  preserved,  and  the  Aztec  calendar, 
carved  in  porphyry,  and  discovered  in  1790,  shows  the  Aztecs  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  astronomy.  Some  remarkable  monuments  of  their 
architecture  also  remain. 

The  Aztec  pvramids  or  teocallis  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  are 
constructed  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  brick,  and  faced  with  stone ; 
such  are  the  two  teocallis  of  Teotihuacan  near  Mexico,  called  the  tetn- 
ples  of  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  one  of  these  is  150  and  the  other  144. 
feet  in  height,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smialler  ones 
regularly  cUsposed.  The  great  teocalli  of  Cbolula  near  Puebla,  is  at 
present  but  177  feet  high^  but  its  base  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
pyramids  of  the  Eastern  continent,  being  1,440  feet  in  breadth.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  near  the  village  of  Papantla, 
there  is  a  teocaUi,  constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  porphyry,  60  feet 
high,  with  a  base  of  82  fbet  square.  In  the  state  of  Oaxaca  are  ruins 
called  the  palace  or  tombs  of  Mitla,  consisting  of  three  buildings,  with 
massive  porphyry  columns. 

The  fort  of  Xochicalco,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  consists  of  a  hill 
387  feet  high,  suiTounded  with  ditches,  and  divided  into  five  terraces, 
covered  w\th  masonry ;  some  of  the  stones  are  adorned  with  sculpture. 
In  the  state  of  Chiapa  near  Palenque  are  ruins  of  great  extent,  exhibiting 
proofs  of  much  mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  unknown  builders. 

17.  History,  This  part  of  North  America  was  discovered  by  Fer- 
nando Cortez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1519.  He  soon  conquered  the  Aztecs,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire  arms,  and  the  country  became  a  Span- 
ish province  under  the  name  of  New  Spain.  It  continued  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Spanish  viceroy  until  1810,  when  the  revolution  began  ;  in 
1813  the  Mexican  provinces  declared  themselves  independent.  The 
war  continued  with  some  interruptions  and  vaiious  success,  until  1819, 
when  the  insurgents  were  completely  reduced.  The  struggle  was 
renewed  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  Iturbide,  a  Creole,  who  bad  been  in 
the  Spanish  or  royal  interest,  jbining  the  patriots,  the  latter  proved 
successful.  In  1822  Iturbide  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror, but  he  was  soon  afler  dethroned  and  banished,  and  in  1824,  a 
constitution  was  adopted  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
states  of  the  confederacy,  have  each  a  separate  government,  which 
manages  its  internal  concerns.  The  general  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  president,  chosen  for  four  years  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
states,  and  a  congress,  which  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
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depaties,  die  former  elected  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  the  latter  by 
the  people,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  official  style  of  the  republic 
is  the  United  Mexican  States  (Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos). 


XLVIL     REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

].  Boundaries  and  IKvtmofw.  The  republic  of  Central  America  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Mexican  United  States ;  E.  by  the  Caribbean  sea ; 
S.  by  the  republic  of  New  Grenada^  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
lies  between  Lat  8°  and  17°  N.,  and  Lon.  87*»  and  99°  W.,  having  an 
area  of  185,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  two  milhons. 
It  is  composed  of  five  states,  which  are  subdivided  into  partidos  or 
districts,  and  of  the  Federal  District,  which  contains  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment 


Old  Guatemala 
San  Salvador 
Comayagua 
Leon 
San  Jose 

20,000 
40,000 
18,000 
38,000 
20,000 

New  Guatemala 

60,000. 

Popvdaiion.  Capitals.  PoptUatipn. 

Guatemala  860,000 

San  Salvador  860,000 

Honduras  280,000 

Nicaragua  270,000 

Costa  Rica  160,000 
Federal  District' 

2.  MouTUcdiis.  A  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  part  of  the 
great  Mexican  and  Rocky  Mountain  range,  traverses  the  countiy.  It 
extends  along  the  western  coast  not  fiir  mm  the  Pacific,  and  presents 
a  series  of  21  volcanic  summits  in  constant  activity.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  subject  to  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  which 
have  buried  cities  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  Whole  tribes  of  people.  The 
volcano  of  Agua,  and  that  of  Fuego,  both  near  Guatemala,  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet. 

3.  Lakes  and  Rivers.  The  largest  rivers  flow  down  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  mountains  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  There  is  none  of 
great  extent,  but  several  are  navigable.  The  Motagua,  wl^ch  flows 
through  the  State  of  Guatemala,  the  Ulua  and  Segovia  of  Honduras, 
and  the  San  Juan,  64  miles  long,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  lake  Nicar- 
agua, are  the  principal.  Lake  Nicaragua,  120  miles  in  length  by  41  in 
breadth,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
lake  Leon,  which  is  ten  miles  to  the  northwest,  by  a  navigable  river. 
Lake  Leon  is  but  five  miles  from  the  Tosta,  which  runs  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  A  union  of  ,the  two  oceans  through  these  channels  is 
contemplated.  In  the  state  of  Guatemala  is  Lake  Dulce  or  Izaral, 
communicating  with  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

4.  SoU  and  Climate,  The  soil  is  in  general  good,  and  the  climate 
exhibits  the  same  variety  as  in  •  the  Mexican  States.  The  productions 
are  ateo  similar,  including  indigo,  tobacco,  cochineal,  cotton,  wheat, 
maize,  Slc.  ^    ^ 

5.  Coasts  and  Bays.  In  the  northeast,  between  Honduras  and  the 
Mexican  state  of  Yucatan,  lies  the  large  bay  of  Honduras,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  is  rendered  dangerous  by  numerous  reeft  and  keys. 
On  this  bay  is  an  English  settlement  called  Balise,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  dye  wood  and  mahogany.  It  consists  of  about  200 
whites  and  9,000  slaves.    A  great  extent  of  coast  to  the  south  of  the 
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bay  18  occupied  by  the  Sambo  and  Mosquito  Indians,  who  have  never 
been  subdued  by  the  whites. 

6.  Totvns.  New  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the  sepublic,  is  situated 
in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  which  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  It 
was  buih  in  1774,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  entire  destruction  of 
Old  Guatemala  by  an  earthquake.  The  Streets  are  broad,  clean,  and 
strait;  the  houses  are  generally  low,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes,  and  provided  with  gardens  and  fountains.  The  cathedral, 
the  government  house,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  mint,  and  several 
of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  The  commerce  and  manu- 
Pictures  of  the  city  are  extensive.   Population  50,000. 

Old  Guatemala,  capital  of  the  state  of  Guatemala,  has  been  several  times 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  lies  between  the  volcanoes  of  Agua  and 
Fuego.  It  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in  1830.  It  formerly 
contained  fifty  or  sixty  churches,  and  several  large  convents,  which  are 
now  in  ruins.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  lar^st  in  America.  Popu* 
lation  18,000.  Chiquimula,  in  the  same  state,  is  a  place  of  about  35,000 
inhabitants. 

San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  tlie  same,  name,  is  agreeably 
situated,  'm  the  midst  of  fine  indigo  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  has 
an  active  commerce  and  extensive  manu&ctures.    Population  39,000. 

Comayagua,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  contains 
a  college ;  Truxillo  and  Omoa  in  the  same  state  have  good  harbors  on 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  but  they  are  sicklv. 

Leon, -capital  of  Nicaragua,  is  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely 
built,  and  contains  a  university  and  a  cathedral.  It  has  38,000  inhabit- 
ants. Nicaragua  is  the  second  town  in  the  state.  Riolejo  has  an  ex- 
cellent port 

San  Jos^  or  Costa  Rica,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  and  Cartago  with 
^  about  25,000  inhabitants,  are  the  principal  towns  of  Costa  Rica. 

7.  Commerce,  Cochineal  and  indigo  are  the  two  staple  productions, 
and  furnish  the  largest  articles  of  export  Gold  and  silver,  and  cacao 
are  also  extensively  exported. 

8.  Inhcibitanta  and  Government,  The  inhabitants  resemble  those  of 
the  Mexican  States ;  about  one  fiflh  are  Creoles,  two  fiflhs  mixed,  and 
the  remainder  Indians,  with  a  few  negroes.  Slavery  is  abolished. 
The  government  is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

9.  History,  The  country  yvas  conquered  by  Alvarado,  who  was 
sent  from  Mexico  by  Cortez,  in  1523.  The  natives  called  Quiches 
lived  in  cities,  and  some  ruins  of  their  works  are  yet  visible.  The 
province  was  erected  by  the  Spaniards  into  a  captain  generalship  by 
the  name  of  Guatemala,  and  continuc^d  dependent  upon  Spain  until 
1821,  when  it  declared  itself  independent  A  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1824. 

XLVIII.     NORTH  AMERICA.     GENERAL  VIEW. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  North  America  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  £.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Pacific.  Behring's  Strait  on  the  northwest  separates  it  firom 
Aisia.  The  isthmus  of  Panama  connects  it  with  South  America  on  the 
south.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  an  area  of  about  8,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  26^000,000. 


ANIMALS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


1.  BisoD. 

2.  Moose, 

3.  Badger. 

4.  Grizzly  B«ar. 

5.  Owl. 

6.  Pinnated  Grouse. 


9.  Musk  Ox. 

10.  American  Elk. 

11.  Antelope. 

12.  Ruffed  Grouse. 

13.  Wild  Cat. 

14«  Prairie  Marmot. 


7.  Rooky  Mountain  Goat.  15.  Virginia  Deer. 


8.  Turkey  Buzzard. 


17.  Prairie  Wolf. 

18.  Black  Tailed  Deer 

19.  Raccoon. 

20.  Opossum. 

21.  Alligator. 

22.  Wild  Turkey. 

23.  Eagle. 


16.  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep.  24.  Rattlesnake 


MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH; AMERICA. 


30<?00 


Appalachian.  —  ].  Mt.  Holjoke,  910  feet  — 2.  Cumberland,  ICOO 
do.  — 3.  Mt.  Tom,  1200  do.  — 4.  Wachusett,  3000  do.  —5.  Taconic, 
3000  do.  — 6.  Monadnock,  3254  do.  — 7.  Ascutney,  3320  do.  — 8.  Kil- 
lington  Peak,  3675.-9.  Round  Top,  3804.  — 10  Saddle  Mt,  4000.— 
11.  Camel's  Rump,  4188.  — 12.  Mansfield,  4279.  — 13.  Mt.  Washington, 
6428.  —  Rocky  —  1.  Spanish  Peak,  11.500  feet  —  2.  James  Peak,  12,000 
do.  —  3.  Long's  Peak,  14,000  do. —4.  Mt.  Fairweather,  14,000  do.  —  5. 
Mt.  St.  Elias,  17,000  do.  — Cordilleras  — 1.  Nevado  of  Tolucca, 
15,500  feet  — Iztaccihuatl,  15,700  do.  — Orizava,  17,375  do.  — Popoca- 
*--*'  17,884. 
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2.  Mountains,  A  great  mountainous  system  coven  the  western  part 
•f  the  continent  with  its  numerous  chaius,  running  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  extending  with  slight  interruptions  from  the  northwestern 
coa»t  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  it  joins  the  Andes.  It  is  known 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  under  the  various  names  of  the  Cordille- 
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Peak  (12,000),  and  Long's  Peak  (14,000), m  the  United  States;  Popocat- 
apetl  (17,884),  Orizava  (17,373),  Iztaccihuatl(  15,700),  and  the  Nevado 
of  Toiuca  (15,500),  in  the  Mexican  States;  and  tlie  volcanoes  of  Agua, 
and  Fuego  in  Central  America.  The  Allegliany  or  Appalachian  sys- 
tem, which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast,  is  the  only  otocr 
considerable  series  of  mountainous  chain& 

3.  Rivers.  The  great  rivers,  of  Nortli  America  rise  in  the  central 
part  of  the  continent,  and,  flowing  in  different  directions,  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Arctic,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  Mackenzie, 
the  Saskashawan,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Columbia  are  the  principal  streams.  The  Mississippi  has  the  long- 
est course,  but  the  St.  Lawrence  discharges  the  greatest  volume  of  v^ter. 

4.  Bays  and  Gvlfs.  Baffin's  Bay,  a  large  sea  lying  to  the  west  of 
Greenland,  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  south  through 
Davis's  Strait  Its  northern  coast  has  never  been  explored,  but  it  pro- 
bably communicates  with  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  Greenland,  and 
separates  that  region  from  the  continent  Barrow's  Strait,  is  an  outlet 
on  the  west,  which  has  been  explored  to  110°  W.  Lon.  Jts  termination 
is  unknown.  Hudson's  Bay,  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length  fit)m  north 
to  south  by  800  in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  sand-bapks,  reefs,  and  islandi^ 
and  its  navi^tion  is  obstructed  durin?  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by 
fixed  or  <lrift  i**'®'  The  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  is  a  large  inland  sea, 
communicating  with  the  ocean  on  the  north  by  the  strait  of  Belleisle, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  broad  channel  between  cape  Ray  in  Newfound- 
land and  North  Cape  on  Cape  Breton,  and  by  the  mil  of  Canso,  which 
separates  Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia.  Breadth  from  east  to  west 
240  miles;  length  300.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  extends  north  and  south, 
from  Florida  to  Yucatan,  600  miles,  and  east  and  west  from  Cuba  to 
the  Mexican  States,  700  miles.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  on 
the  north  of  Cuba  by  the  Florida  channel,  and  with  the  Caribbean  sea 
on  the  south  by  Cuba  channel. 

5.  Lakes.  North  Amerijca  contains  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water 
on  the  &ce  of  the  globe,  and  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  number 
than  the  magnitude  of  its  lakea  Slave  lake,  Athapescow,  and  Great 
Bear  lake  are  large  sheets  of  water  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Mackenzie's  River.  Lake  Winnipeg,  which 
is  250  miles  in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  pours  its  waters  into  Hudson's 
Bay  through  Nelson's  River.  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
lies  a  series  of  great  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  succes- 
^on  of  narrow  channels  or  rivers,  and  finally  emptying  themselves 
through  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  largest  of  these,  and  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  world  is 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  420  miles  m  length  by  170  in  breadth ;  having 
a  circuit  of  1,500  miles,  and  covering  an  area  of  35,000  square  milea. 
It  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  or  strait  of  St  Mary,  50  miloa 
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long,  into  Lake  Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Lake  Huron  is  280  miies  in  lengtli,  and  90  in  breadth,  exclusive 
of  the  large  bay  on  the  northeastern  shore,  called  Georgian  Bay,  which 
is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  An  outlet,  called  the 
river  St.  Clair,  expands,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  into  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  24  miles  in  length,  and  30  hi  breadth,  which  again  con- 
tracts, and  enters  Lake  Erie  under  tlie  name  of  the  river  Detroit,  25 
miles  in.  length.  Lake  Erie,  the  next  link  in  this  great  chain,  is  270 
miles  in  length  by  from  25  to  50  in  breadth.  The  river  Niagara,  36 
miles  long,  carries  its  surplus  waters,  over  a  perpendicular  precipice 
1G5  feet  high,  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  about  190  miles  in  length, 
by  40  in  breadth.  The  surface  of  J^ake  Superior  is  625  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  its  medium  depth  900  feet ;  the  descent  to  Lake  Huron 
is  by  the  Sault  or  Fall  of  St.  Mary  23  feet,  and  by  rapids  and  the  grad- 
ual descent  of  the  river,  21  feet,  giving  580  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  depth  is  equal  to  that  of  Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceeding  a  mean  of  120  feet,  and 
having  its  surface  560  feet  above  high  water,  while  Lake  Ontario  has  a 
depth  of  500  feet,  and  its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  watei-s  of  these  lakes  are  clear  and  potable,  and  they  abound  with 
fish,  among  which  are  trout,  weighing  from  75  to  100  pounds,  sturgeon, 
white  fish,  pike,  bass,  &c.  They  are  navigable  by  large  vessels,  and 
a  great  number  of  steamboats  navigate  then*  waters. 

6.  Table-lands.  The  great  Mexican  table-land,  upon  which  are 
situated  most  of  the  principal  cities,  and  upon  which  is  concentrated 
most  of  the  population  of  the  Mexican  States,  has  an  elevation  of  from 
4,000  to  8,000  feet,-  and  extends  from  Chihuahua  in  the  north  to  the 
state  of  San  Salvador  in  Central  America  on  the  south.  The  Allegha- 
nian  plateau  or  table-land,  extending  from  New  York  to  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  from  34*^  to  42°  N.  Lat.,  has  an  elevation  of  from  1,200  to  3,000 
feet.  It  comprises  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  The  Central  Table-land  of  North  America,  which  com- 
prises the  region  containing  the  sources  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saska- 
fihawan,  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Western 
Colorado,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  from  2,300  to  3,500  feet  high. 

7.  Plain,  The  vast  plain,  which  extends  entirely  across  the  conti- 
nent from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  spreads  out  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  having  an  area  of  3,250,000  square  milea  It 
embraces  the  valleys  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saskashawan,  the  Missouri, 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  stretches  from  regions  of 
perpetual  ice  to  the  tropical  climate  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  this 
pl»in  that  the  traveller  meets  those  wide  expanses,  called'  prairies,  over 
which  the  eye  wanders,  as  over  a  sea,  till  the  vision  is  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  finds  himself  obliged  to  regulate  his  course  by  the 
compass  or  by  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  afibrd 
abundant  pasture  to  the  bison  and  deer,  but  are  so  destitute  of  wood, 
Jhat  the  hunter  is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  fuel  with  him,  or  in  dry 
weather  of  making  a  fire  of  the  dung  of  the  bison.  These  magnificent 
plains  occur  on  the  Arkansaw  and  Missouri,  and  around  the  Saska- 
shawan and  tlie  Mackenzie. 
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8.  Animals,  Most  of  the  American  quadrupeds  are  of  a  distinct 
species,  even  when  they  bear  the  same  name  of  those  of  the  eastern 
continent  We  shall  describe  them  in  natural  groups  as  briefly  n.< 
possible. 

The  bison  is  a  species  of  ox  found  only  in  North  America^  and  \^ 
distinguished  by  the  hump  on  its  shoulders,  and  the  length  and  fineness 
of  its  hair,  which  is  sometimes  manufactured  into  hats  and  coarse 
cloth.  It  was  formerly  found  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  from 
30®  to  60**  N.,  but  is  now  never  seen  to  the  east  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi. The  flesh  is  tender  and  well  flavored,  and  die  tongue  and 
hump  are  considered  great  delicacies.  The  skins,  dressed  with  the 
hair  on,  are  familiarly  known  as  buffalo  robes,  the  animal  being  gene- 
rally though  improperly  called  buffalo.  The  bison  has  been  domesti- 
cated, and  in  a  wild  state  does  not  attack  man,  unless  when  wounded 
and  at  bay.  It  feeds  in  the  vast  prairies  of  the  west  in  herds  of  several 
thousands,  which  are  usually  led  by  a  bull,  remarkable  for  strength  and 
fierceness.  While  feeding,  the  bisons  are  scattered  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  but  when  they  move  in  mass,  they  form  a  dense  column, 
which,  once  in  motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.  Their  march  is 
seldom  interrupted  even  by  rivers,  across  which  they  swim  without 
liesitation,  nearly  in  the  order  that  they  traverse  the  plains.  When 
flying  before  their  pursuens,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  foremost  to 
bait,  as  the  throng  in  the  rear  still  rushes  onward,  and  the  leaders  must 
advance.  The  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  destroy 
great  quantities  of  this  favorite  game ;  luring  a  herd  to  the  vicinity  of  a 
precipice,  they  terrify  them  by  shouts  and  artifices,  until  they  drive  them 
headlong  down  the  descent. 

The  musk  ox  inhabits  the  barren  lands  to  the  north  of  60°;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  domestic  ox,  and  is  covered  with  a  long  brown 
hair,  among  which  is  found  a  fine,  sofl:  wool.  Its  food  is  grass  and  lichen, 
and  the  flesh  is  well  flavored,  but  when  lean  smells  of  musk,  whence 
the  name  of  the  animal. 

The  moose  is  a  large  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  above  6  feet  in  height, 
with  long,  thick,  and  coarse  fur,  and  enormous  antlers.  It  was  formerly 
found  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio,  but  at  present  occurs  only  in  the 
extreme  northern  parts  of  the  .United  States,  and  beyond  the  great 
lakes.  It  browses  upon  the  leaves  and  tender  twigs  of  trees,  lives  in 
small  herds,  and  is  inoffensive  except  when  irritated  by  a  wound. 

The  reindeer  of  the  barren  grounds,  is  found  only  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent ;  its  skin  is  closely  covered  with  hair,  and  forms  a 
valuable  article  of  clothing  in  that  cold  region,  and  its  flesh  is  much 
esteemed  as  food.  Pemmican  is  formed  by  pounding  the  dried  flesh 
of  the  reindeer,  and  pouring  melted  fat  over  it. 

There  is  another  vai-iety  of  reindeer,  called  the  caribou,  which  is 
larger  than  the  former,  and  inhabits  more  southern  districts  to  the 
south  of  tludson's  Bay,  and  is  sometimes  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Sl 
Lawrence.  This  animal  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  reindeer  of 
Europe,  but  is  not  domesticated  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  common  or  Virginia  deer  is  the  smallest  and  most  abundant  of 
the  deer  kind  in  North  America,  and  is  found  all  over  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  slendemess  and  delicacy  of  its  form,  the  celerity  of  its  course, 
and  the  vivacity  of  its  movements.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  animal 
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called  the  Mexican  deer,  and  found  in  the  Mexican  states,  is  the  e 
or  a  different  species. 

The  elk  or  wapiti  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  moose,  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded.  Its  lofty  antlers,  towering  to  the  height  of  4  or  5 
feet,  are  formidable  weapons,  and  though  it  is  capable  of  being  domes^ 
ticated,  it  is  soipetimes  dangerous.  Its  flesh  is  much  prized  by  hunters; 
the  horn  is  also  useful  for  lx>ws,  and  the  hides  for  articles  of  dress,  and 
other  purposes.  The  elk  was  formerly  common  over  a  great  part  of 
Nordi  America,  but  has  now  retired  to  the  western  wilderness. 

The  long-tailed  deer  is  common  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
and  resembles  the  common  deer  in  shape  and  size,  but  the  tail  is  much 
longer. 

The  black-tailed  or  mule  deer  is  found  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  the  Saskashawan. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  antelope  found  in  America,  called  the 
prong-homed  antelope.  It  is  a  gentle,  timid  animal,  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  its  fbnn  and  the  swiftness  of  its  course,  and  k 
inhabits  the  great  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Saskashawan. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  inhabit  the  mountainous  chfun  from 
which  they  derive  their  name,  from  about  40°  to  68°  N.  Lat  Thej 
live  in  herds,  and  seek  their  food,  consisting  of  lichens  or  small  shrubs, 
on  lofty  and  craggy  ridges,,  where  their  vigilance  and  agility  baffle  the 
pursuit  of  the  hunter  and  the  wolf.  They  are  much  larger  tha:i  the 
domestic  sheep,  and  their  flesh  is  superior.  The  fauir  iie<  short,  fiiM  and 
flexible,  but  in  winter  becomes  coarse  and  dry.  They  are  call^'d  by  the 
hunters  bighorn  from  the  size  of  their  horns,  which  are  sometimee 
nearly  3  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  seems  to  have  nearly  the  same  range  as 
the  preceding.  Its  flesh  is  hard,  dry,  and  unsavory ;  it  is  covered  with 
long  haii^  liencath  which  is  a  white,  soft,  and  very  fine  wool  The 
skin  is  thick,  and  is  used  for  moccasins. 

The  puma  or  cougar,  commonly  called  the  panther  or  catamount,  is 
the  largest  animal  of  the  cat  kind  found  in  North  America.  It  is  cun- 
ning, cowardly,  and  cautious,  but  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and  destructive ; 
springing  from  a  thicket,  or  from  the  branches,  of  a  tree  upon  the  back 
of  its  prey,  which  it  soon  tears  in  pieces  with  its  formidable  claws.  It 
is  still  occasionally  killed  in  the  more  unsettled  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  lynx  or  aiiort-tailed  cat,  which  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
domestic  cat,  there  are  several  species  in  North  America.  The  Canada 
lynx^is  abundant  in  the  regions  about  Hudson's  Bay,  and  preys  upon 
rabbits  and  hares.    Its  skins  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 

Four  species  of  bear  inhabit  North  America;  the  brown,  blacky 
grizzly,  and  white  bear.  The  white  or  polar  hear  is  common  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  America  and  the  northwestern  part  of  the  eastern 
eondnent,  and  is  principally  confined  to  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  He  is  strong,  ferocious,  and  daring,  uniting  the  strength 
of  the  lion  with  the  untameable  fierceness  of  the  hyena;  he  is  an  excel- 
lent diver  and  swimmer,  and  preys  chiefly  upon  seals,  fish,  and  carcass- 
es of  whales.  A  long  shaggy  covering  of  soft  white  hair  and  a  copious 
supply  of  fat,  protect  him  from  the  effects  of  the  rigorous  climate. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  most  formidable  animal  of  North  America. 
It  is  as  urge  as  the  polar  bear,  but  even  more  fierce,  vindictive,  and 
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daring ;  his  range  seems  to  be  from  about  40°  to  61°  N.  on  the  Rockj 
Mountains,  and  their  eastern  plains.  There  he  reigns  undisputed  . 
monarch ;  such  is  bis  strength  that  he  will  carry  off  the  carcass  of  a 
bison  weighing  a  thousand  pounds ;  he  attacks  man  without  fear,  and 
bis  extraordinary  tenacity  of  liie  renders  him  extremely  dangerous,  even 
after  repeated  wounds,  wnich  would  prove  mortal  to  any  other  creature. 

The  brown  bear,  which  inhabits  ^e  barren  lands  stretching  on  du 
north  and  east  of  Slave  lake  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  feeds  on  fish,  berriei^ 
and  small  quadrupeds,  and  is  smaller  and  less  fierce  than  the  prece- 
ding. 

The  black  bear  is  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America, 
and  occurs  in  the  thinly  settled  regions  of  the  United  States.  Its  fur  is 
long,  black,  and  shining ;  it  feeds  on  roots,  berries,  insects,  birds,  fish, 
and  small  quadrupeds,  and  is  fond  of  maize  and  honey,  and  being  an 
expert  climber,  often  ascends  trees  to  plunder  the  hoards  of  the  wild 
bee.  It  seldom  exceeds  ^ve  feet  in  length,  and  is  rather  timid  and 
mild.    In  cold  regions  it  sleeps  through  the  winter. 

The  badger,  a  small  animal  weighing  15  or  16  pounds,  belongs  to 
the  bear  ftunily.  It  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States^ 
and  in  the  British  territories ;  its  food  consists  of  vegetables,  insects,  and 
small  birds,  and  it  passes  the  day,  at  the  bottom  of  the  long,  winding 
eavem,  which  it  excavates  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  a  harmless  crea- 
ture, but  will  often  defend  itself  resolutely  when  attacked. 

One  species  of  glutton,  the  wolverene,  also  of  the  same  family,  is 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  Its  body  is  about  28 
inches  in  length,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  slowness,  voracity,  and 
strength.  It  destroys  young  foxes,  beaver,  and  other  small  quadrupeds; 
its  fur  is  valued  for  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  hair. 

The  canine  species  are  numerous  in  North  America.  The  common 
brown  wolf,  which  was  formerly  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  which  is  not  yet  exterminated  even  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
United  States,  nearly  resembles  the  European  wolf,  but  appeara  to  differ 
from  it  in  some  respects.  The  gray  wolf,  which  is  numerous  in  the 
more  northern  regions,  is  perhaps  also  a  distinct  variety.  The  habits 
and  character,  however,  are  very  similar;  though  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty, and,  at  times  when  pressed  by  hunger,  bold,  they  are  in  general 
timid.  They  run  down  the  deer  and  fox,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  aetlled 
districts  attack  domestic  animals. 

The  prairie  or  barking  wolf  frequents  the  prairies  of  the  great  central 
viain  of  North  America.  It  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  preceding, 
bunts  in  packs,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  swiftness. 

The  dogs  of  America  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  domesticated 
wolves,  and  they  retain  some  of  their  wolfish  habits.  There  are  seyera] 
varieties  used  for  driil,  or' die  chase,  in  the  northern  regions,  and  it  has 
been  found  by  travellers,  that  the  larger  species  will  nm  down  and 
devour  the  smaller. 

The  Hare  Indian  dog  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  BlaGkenzie, 
and  the  Great  Bear  lake,  and  is  used  by  the^  Hare  Indians  and  a  few 
other  tribes  for  the  chase,  as  it  is  too  small  to  be  useful  as  a  beast  ci 
draft  or  burden.  It  resembles  the  prairie  wolf^  but  is  smaller.  It  is 
playful  and  affectionate,  but  not  docile,  and  it  dislikes  confinement 

The  North  American  dog  is  much  in  use  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
countries  and  in  Canada,  and  is  in  size  between  the  Esquimaux  and 
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Hare  Indian  dog;  but  it  wants  the  strength  of  the  former,  and  the 
playful  disposition  of  the  latter.  It  is  used  in  the  chase,  and  by  some 
tribes  as  a  beast  of  burden  or  draft  Its  color  is  generally  blark  and 
gray,  striped  with  white.  It  has  a  thick  and  woolly  coat.  The  flesh  of 
the  North  American  dog  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Canadian  voyageura. 

The  Esquimaux  dog  is  about  the  size  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
ba3  a  very  majestic  appearance.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  Esquimaux 
and  the  traders,  in  drawing  their  furs  and  other  baggage.  The  weight, 
that  several  of  these  animals  will  draw  over  the  snow,  is  surprising. 
The  number  of  dogs  attached  to  a  sledge  is  usually  five.  They  are 
harnessed  two  abreast,  the  leader  being  usually  well  broken  and  long 
trained.  He  is  guided  by  the  voice  of  his  master,  and  is  generally 
perfectly  obedient.  The  Esquimaux  dog  bears  the  same  near  relation 
to  the  gray  wolf,  that  the  Hare  Indian  dog  does  to  the  prairie  wolf. 

The  Newfoundland  dog,  which  is  thought  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  mixture  of  a^domestic  dog  with  the  wolf,  is  remarkable  for  its 
sagacity,  strength,  size,  and  beauty.  He  swims  with  great  ease,  is  much 
used  for  drawing  sledges,  and  is  strongly  attached  to  his  master. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  long-haired  and  the  short-haired,  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  less  esteemed. 

The  red  fox  common  throughout  North  America,  is  a  distinct  species 
from  the  common  European  fox,  being  larger  end  having  a  longer  and 
finer  fur.  The  black  fox,  crossed  fox,  and  gray  fox  do  not  difier  mate- 
rially from  the  red  fox.  The  Arctic  fox  is  much  smaller,  and  its  hair 
is  long,  sofl,  and  woolly.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions,  and  in  winter 
becomes  perfectly  white.  Small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fish  compose 
its  food.  The  swift  fox,  which  lives  in  the  plains  of  the  west,  is  a  veiy 
slender  little  creature ;  it  forms  its  habitation  by  burrowing,  and  is 
much  smaller  than  the  other  species.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick,  soft, 
fine  hair,  and  in  speed  it  even  surpasses  the  antelope. 

The  weasel  tribe  are  small,  but  active,  sanguinary,  and  destructive 
animals.  The  ermine  is  found  over  the  continent  as  far  south  as  the 
Middle  States,  and  its  winter-robe,  which  is  pure  white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  black  tip  of  the  tail,  is  a  well  known  ornament  The  mink 
swims  and  dives  with  great  fecility,  and  lives  near  the  water  preymg  upon 
frogs,  fish,  &;c. ;  it  is  &und  from  Carolina  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  pine 
marten,  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  approaching  nearly  the  size 
of  the  cat  It  frequents  forests,  where  it  climbs  the  trees  in  pursuit  of 
birds  and  squirrels.  The  fur  is  much  used  for  hats,  and  for  ornament 
The  fisher  or  pekan,  is  peculiar  to  this  continent^  and  is  found  from  G2^ 
N.  Lat.  to  Pennsylvania;  in  its  habits  it  resembles  the  pine  marten. 

The  raccoon  is  peculiar  to  the  American  continent;  the  body  is  about 
20  inches  in  length,  and  the  fur  is  valuable.  It  is  a  sanguinary  animal, 
feeds  on  birds,  insects,  maize,  &;c,  and  climbs  trees  with  great  facility. 
It  may  be  tamed,  and  becomes  playful,  but  is  very  mischievous. 

The  American  otter  inhabits  the  whole  continent ;  it  is  about  3^  feet 
long,  and  is  covered  with  a  veiy  thick,  fine  fur,  which  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  otter  lived  principally  in  the  water  and  feeds  on  fish. 
This  creature  has  a  singular  way  of  amusing  itself  by  sliding  down  hilis 
of  snow,  or  smooth  banks  of  earth  upon  its  belly.  The  sea  otter,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  large  mastiff,  is  found  only  near  the  salt  water,  firona 
49°  to  60P  N.  Lat.  Its  fur  sells  at  a  high  price  in  China,  and  it  is  taken 
in  great  numbers  on  the  northwest  coast,  in  nets  or  from  boats. 
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Tbere  are  various  species  of  marmots  inhabiting  this  continent  Tbe 
tnost  remarkable  is  the  wistonwish,  sometimes  called  from  its  warning^ 
cry,  which  resembles  the  barking  of  a  small  dog,  the  praine  dog,  or 
the  barking  squirreL  These  little  creatures  live  in  communities,  called 
prairie-dog  villages,  which  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  burrows. 
Like  other  marmots,  they  become  torpid  during  the  winter,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  which  they  make  a  nice  round  cell  of  fine  dry  grass  at  the 
lx>ttom  of  tlie  burrow,  and  then  stopping  up  ^e  bole,  sleep  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  mild  season.  The  woodcbuck  or  ground  hog,  and  the 
Quebec  marmot  are  also  of  this  genus. 

The  beaver,  formerly  common  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  is 
now  become  comparatively  scarce.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ingenuity 
which  it  displays  in  constructing  its  dwelling,  and  many  fables  have 
been  related  concerning  it  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  with  a  tail 
]#ir]y  a  foot  long,  which  is  covered  with  scales.  The  body  is  covered 
with  two  sorts  of  hair,  of  which  one  is  long  and  stif{^  and  tbe  other 
short,  thick,  and  soft  The  food  of  the  beavers  is  roots  of  aquatic 
plants,  berries,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  houses,  which  are  only 
for  winter  residence,  are  built  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  or  pond,  and 
they  generally  select  in  preference  running  and  rather  deep  waters, 
which  are  less  apt  to  freeze.  These  habitations  are  constructed  of  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  small  trees,  which  they  fell  for  the  purpose  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  fall  into  tlie  water.  These  are  mixed  with  mud 
and  stones,  which  they  carry  in  their  fore  paws.  When  thdy  build  on 
running  water,  they  oflen  construct  dams  of  considerable  size  and 
much  strength,  and  of  the  same  material  as  their  housea 

The  muskrat  or  musquash,  an  animal  of  the  beaver  kind,  but  much 
smaller  than  the  common  beaver,  is  found  from  30°  to  70°  N.  lat  Its 
fur  is  much  valued,  and  several  hundred  thousand  are  annually  ob- 
tained. The  musk  rat  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  mots  of  aquatic  plants 
and  on  shell  fish,  and  burrows  or  builds  houses,  like  those  of  the  beaver. 

The  opossum  belongs  to  that  singular  class  of  quadrupeds,  called 
marsupial  or  pouched  animals,  the  females  being  furnished  with  a 
pouch  under  the  belly,  into  which  the  young  retreat  fitim  danger,  or  to 
sleep.  The  opossum  is  a  timid,  nocturnal  animal,  awkward  and  clum- 
sy on  the  ground,  but  moving  with  great  ease  and  rapidi^  on  trees. 
Its  tail  is  tmed  as  an  organ  of  motion  in  the  latter  case.  Its  pr^y  is 
small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  it  also  feeds  on  roots  and  plants.  It 
will  feign  itself  dead  when  pursued,  whence  the  common  proverb,  he 
is^iaying  *po88umj  to  signify  that  a  person  is  attempting  to  deceive. 

The  porcupine,  is  a  sluggish  animal  about  two  feet  long,  armed  with 
short  sharp  spines,  which  defend  it  from  tlie  attacks  of  its  enemies.  It 
is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  Its 
food  consists  of  fruit,  bark  of  trees,  &c. 

The  skunk  is  peculiar  to  America ;  it  is  a  nocturnal,  carnivorous 
animal,  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  and  preys  upon  birds,  small  quadru- 
Pf^  cgg^  ^P»  I^  ^^^y  defence  against  its  enemie^  is  the  power  of 
ejecting  an  acrid  fluid  of  an  intolerable  odor,  which  speedily  puts 
them  to  flight    If  killed  unawares,  the  flesh  is  well  flavored. 

Several  species  of  hares,  one  of  which  is  incorrectly  called  rabbit, 
squirrels,  moles,  &c.  also  inhabit  this  continent 

The  birds  of  North  America  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  here. 
We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  American  eagles  is  the  bold  eaj^;  lie 
feeds  principally  on  fish,  but  carries  off  lambs,  pigs,  &c.  He  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders  oT 
the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  along  the 
shores  and  clifis  of  lakes  and  large  rivera.  Formed  by  nature  for 
bearing  the  severest  cold ;  feeding  equally  upon  the  produce  of  the  sea 
and  the  land ;  possessing  powers  of  flight  capable  of  outstripping  even 
the  tempests  themselves ;  and  from  the  ethereal  height  to  which  he 
soars,  looking  abroad  at  one  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of 
forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean  deep  below  him,  he  appears  indifierent 
to  the  change  of  seasons,  as^  in  a  few  moments,  he  can  pass  fitmi 
summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  abode  of  eternal  cold,  and  thence  descend  at  will  to  the 
torrid  or  the  Arctic  regions.  He  is  therefore  found  at  'all  seasons  in 
the  countries  he  inhabits,  but  prefers  such  places  as  have  been  men-  % 
doned  aboye,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has  for  fish.  His  charader 
is  fierce,  daring,  and  tyrannical,  and  he  is  una  wed  by  anything  but  man. 

The  turkey  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  yet  abundant  in  the  wikl 
state,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States.  Berries,  insects,  rep- 
tiles,  nuts,  and  com  form  its  food. 

The  buzzard  or  turkey  buzzard  is  very  numerous  over  a  great  part 
of  the  continent  It  is  of  the  vulture  family,  and  in  warm  climates  is 
very  useful  in  destroying  putrid  carcasses. 

The  black  yulture  or  carrion  crow  of  the  Southern  States  somewhat 
resembles  the  buzzard,  but  is  more  familiar  with  roan,  and  is  often  to 
be  seen  satmtering  about  the  streets,  and  sunning  itself  on  the  houses 
of  towns  and  villages. 

The  quail,  which  is  called  partridge  at  tlie  south,  differs  from  both 
the  partridge  and  quail  of  Europe ;  it  being  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
larger  than  the  latter.  Quails  frequent  the  forest,  and  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  vicinity  of  well  cultivated  plantations,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  grain.  In  winter  they  approach  the  bams,  and  sometimes  mingle 
wim  the  poultry.  At  this  time  great  numbers  of  them  are  takes  in 
traps.  This  interesting  and  beautiful  bird  is  found  from  Canada  to 
Honduras. 

Among  the  various  species  of  grouse,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
pinnated  grouse  or  heath  hen,  which  inhabits  the  oi>en  plains  of  the 
west,  feeding  on  berries,  and  the  mffed  grouse,  which  is  called  par- 
tridge in  New  England,  and  pheasant  in  the  south.  It  prefers  the 
woods,  is  seldom  found  in  coveys  of  more  than  four  or  five  together, 
and  more  usually  in  pairs,  or  sinsle.  The  male  makes  a  peculiar  noise 
called  dmmming,  by  striking  short  quic^  strokes  with  its  stiffened 
wings. 

Of  the  owls  the  great  homed  owl  is  most  worthy  of  notice.  He 
preys  on  young  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  small  birds,  and  his  favorite  resi- 
dence is  in  the  dark  solitudes  of  wooded  swamps,  where,  as  soon  as 
evening  comes  on,  he  begins  his  melancholy  hooting. 
.  The  mocking  bird,  which  is  found  irom  New  England  to  Brazil^ 
is  famous  for  his  powers  of  imitation,  as  well  as  for  the  boldness,  full- 
ness and  variety  of  his  natural  note.  The  squeak  of  a  hurt  chicken^ 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  wheel, 
,  with  all  sorts  of  notes  of  all  sorts  of  birds,  follow  each  other  fai  rapid 
succession  from  his   little  throat.      The   cat-bird,  which,  like    the 
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mocking  bird,  is  a  species  of  tbrusb,  has  some  of  his  powers  of 
imitation. 

The  humniing-bird,  which  has  no  song,  is,  however,  admired  for  tho  ' 
brilliancy  oJT  his  plumage,  and  the  courage  which  animates  bis  tiny 
form.  He  feeds  on  insects  and  the  honey  of  flowers.  While  feeding 
he  generally  remains  poised  in  the  air,«Bupporting  himself  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  his  wings,  which  produces  the  humming  noise,  whence 
the  name  is  derived. 

The  various  kinds  of  water-birds  are  numerous  on  the  shores  and 
rivers  of  North  America,  and  the  vast  forests,  wide  plains,  and  gloomy 
swamps  are  peopled,  each  with  its  peculiar  tribes. 

The  most  gigantic  of  reptiles,  the  cayman  or  alligator,  belonging 
to  tlie  crocodile  fomily,  is  found  in.  the  rivers  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  of  Mexico.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  from  15  to  20  feety 
and  is  covered  with  thick  buUetrproof  scale4s.  In  the  water  alligatoni 
move  with  great  rapidity,  but  on  land  their  motions  are  slow  and 
awkward.  They  utter  a  loud  roar,  and  foed  upon  fish,  carrion,  and 
such  small  quadrupeds  as  come  within  their  reach.  The  females  mako 
their  nests  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  and  defend  their  young 
with  great  courage.  Their  nests  are  built  of  mud  and  grass,  in  a  con- 
ical form,  about  rour  feet  high,  and  contain  from  100  to  200  eggs,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  hen.  The  alligator  is  very  ferocious,  and 
where  he  has  not  learned  from  experience  the  danger  of  the  conflict^ 
even  attacks  man. 

Of  the  three  hundred  known  species  of  serpents,  the  greater  pait 
inhabit  the  tropical  regions ;  but  few  species,  and  those  mostly  harm- 
less, are  found  in  cold  climates,  and  of  the  whole  number  of  specie^ 
not  more  than  fifly  or  sixty  are  venomous.  The  rattlesnake,  the  cop- 
per head,  and  the  elaps  fulvius  are  the  principal  venomous  serpents  of 
North  America.  The  hog-nosed  snake,  the  black  snake,  the  chain 
snake,  tlie  coach- whip  snake,  the'  water  snake,  the  striped  or  garter 
snake,  the  green  snake,  the  pine  snake,  which  is  often  eight  feet  long^ 
and  is  sometimes  tamed  and  kept  about  houses,  &C.,  are  all  harmless. 
What  is  called  the  glass  snake  in  the  Southern  States,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  brittleness,  is  a  species  of  lizard. 

There  are  several  species  of  rattlesnake,  which  differ  in  size ;  they 
derive  their  name  from  the  rattio  contained  in  the  tail  and  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  little  bones,  which  move  against  each  other  wheQ 
the  tail  is  agitated.  The  number  of  these  rattles  or  bells  increases 
with  age,  an  additional  one  being  formed  at  every  casting  of  the 
dtin.  The  snake  has  two  hollow  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  through 
which  the  poison  is  emitted  into  the  wound,  when  the  animal  bites. 
The  food  of  the  rattlesnalvC  is  birds,  squirrels,  hare,  rats,  and  rep- 
tiles. 

9.  Indians,  The  natives  of  America  consist  of  two  distinct  racesL 
To  the  first  belong  the  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit  Greenland,  Labnidor«  •' 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  Although  known 
under  different  names,  and  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  thc^ 
all  speak  the  same  language,  and,  like  the  Malays  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, they  live  only  along  the  sea  coast  They  are  of  a  smaller  statum 
than  the  other  American  aborigines,  and  are  more  lively  and  loqua- 
cious; theu:  hair  is  straight  and  black,  but  their  skin  is  white.  They 
are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  extremely  filthy  5  living  in  a  regioa 
12  H* 
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where  the  soil  is  frozen  during  nine  months  in  a  year,  they  cannot  rely 
upon  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  for  subsistence,  and  as  they 
have  no  domestic  animals  but  dogs,  hunting  and  fishing  are  ahnost 
tlieir  sole  resource. 

It  is  in  the  management  of  their  canoes,  and  the  stratagems  by 
which  they  take  the  seal,  the*walrus,  or  the  whale,  that  they  display 
their  highest  exertions  of  intellect.  Their  dress  is  of  skin ;  and  their 
houses  are  tents  of  skins,  or  huts  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  second  race  is  dispersed  over  the  rest  of  the  American  continent, 
and  is  composed  of  numerous  tribes,  speaking  different  languages,  yet 
evidently  sprung  from  the  same  original  stock.  They  are  larger,  more 
warlike,  and  more  taciturn  than  the  Esquimaux,  from  whom  they  also 
differ  in  the  color  of  their  skin,  which  is  of  a  coppery  tinge.  The 
grei^er  part  of  these  nations  were  found  by  the  Europeans,  and  still 
continue,  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war- 
clubs,  lances,  and  tomahawjcs;  even  in  the  preparation  of  these  simple 
weapons,  they  made  no  use  of  metal  or  of  metallic  instruments ;  without 
domestic  animals  or  settled  habitations,  rarely  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  then  only  in  a  rude  manner,  they  wandered  fi-om  place  to  place, 
subsisting  by  the  chase  or  by  fishing,  and  living  in  temporary  tents*  or 
lodges  of  mats  or  skins,  or  in  huts  composed  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
owning  no  property  and  following  no  regular  occupation.  The  men, 
who  despised  labor,  passed  the  time  not  consumed  in  hunting  or  in  war, 
in  stupid  inaction,  while  the  labor  was  all  done  by  the  women.  They 
lived  collected  in  small  bands  or  tribes,  several  of  whom  were  oflen 
united  under  a  common  chief  or  leader,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
or  making  war  against  their  neighbors,  than  for  the  objects  of  civil 
government.  Many  of  these  tribes  have  become  extinct  since  the 
whites  have  occupied  the  great  forest,  through  which  they  hunted; 
others  have  in  some  degree  modified  their  primitive  habits,  and  even 
adopted  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  while  others,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  immense  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  nortli  of 
the  Canadas,  retain  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  An  examination 
of  their  languages  has  shown  them  to  consist  of  several  great  femilies 
or  nations,  each  comprising  numerous  kindred  tribes. 

I.  The  Algonquin  or  Chippeway  nation  is  spread  over  all  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  continent,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  the 
various  tribes  of  this  family,  are  the  Knistenaux  or  Crees,  in  the  region 
of  Slave  lake,  the  Saskashawan,  and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  the  Micmacs,  in  the 
British  Provinces ;  the  Chippeways,  around  Lake  Superior ;  the  Ottawas, 
in  Michigan  Territory,  to  which  tribe  the  celebrated  Pontia<f  belonged ; 
the  Pottawatomies,  of  the  same  region ;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Saukis 
and  Ottogamis,  who  have  lately  been  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Menomo- 
niea,  Miamis  and  Delawares,  of  the  same  region.  The  Mobegansand 
Abenaquis,  who  formerly  inhabited  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States, 
belonged  also  to  this  family. 

II. '  The  Wyandot  or  Huron  family  included  the  confederacy  called 
the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations,  comprising  the  Mohawks,  Senecaa,  Onon- 
dagos,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Tuscaroras,  and  the  Wyandots.  The  Six 
Nations  resided  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  some  of  them  still  remain  in 
New  York  qnd  Canada.  The  last  remnants  of  the  Mohegans  have  been 
incorporated  with  them. 
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,  III.  Tlie  Southern  or  Floridiaii  family  comprised  tlie  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Seiniuoles,  nud  Natchez.  The  la^t 
meiitioDed,  dow  extinct,  resided  on  the  Mississippi,  and  bad  attained  a 
much  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  their  neighbors.  The  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cherokees,  have  l)eeu  removed  from  their 
fonner  habitations  in  Mississippi,  Alabama*  Creorgia,  and  Florida,  to 
Arkansaw  Territory. 

IV.  The  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs  are  a  numerous  family,  inhabiting  the 
region  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and 
Arkansaw.  One  tiibe  of  this  family,  the  Winnebagos,  formerly  resided 
near  lake  Michigan,  but  they  have  lately  been  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  other  tribes  are  the  Dahcotahs, 
living  about  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  the  Hohays  or  Assiniboins,  further 
north ;  the  Omawhaws,  near  the  Platte ;  the  Mandans  on  the  Missouri, 
further  north  ;  the  Kansas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  the  Osages, 
further  south ;  the  loways,  the  Otoes,  the  Missouris,  the  Quapaws,  &c. 
Several  of  these  tribes  are  more  civilized  and  peaceable  than  the  more 
eastern  natioils. 

V.  The  Pawnee  family  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  consisting  of 
several  tribes,  who  have  learned  how  to  manage  the  horse  which  has 
become  numerous  in  those  regions.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Paw- 
nees, the  Arrapahoes,  and  the  Cumanches,  who  roam  through  the 
regions  on  the  Platte,  the  Arkansaw,  and  Norte. 

VI.  Of  the  Columbian  family,  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
little  is  known.  There  are  many  tribes,  known  under  the  names  of 
Flatheads,  Shoshonees,  Esheloots,  &c. 

VII.  The  great  Mexican  family  comprises  the  Aztecs,  Toltecs,  and 
Tarascos  of  Mechoacan ;  these  nations  had  established  civil  govern- 
ments, practised  the  useful  arts,  and  built  cities  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  Many  remnants  of  their 
works  survive,  and  have  already  been  described.  'Their  descendants 
are  incorporated,  to  a  considerable  degree,  with  the  Spanish  population. 


XLIX.  WEST   INDIES. 

1.  Situation  and  Divisions,  Between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  lies  a  group  of  islands  called  the 
West  Indies,  extending  from  10°  to  28°  N.  Lat.  It  is  composed 
of  several  clusters,  known  under  the  names  of  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater 
Antilles  (the  four  large  islands,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica), 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Caribbee  islands. 

2.  Climate,  The  climate  of  these  islands  is  for  a  great  part  of  ihe 
year  mild  and  pleasant,  the  heat  being  in  some  measure  moderated  by 
the  uniform  length  of  the  nights,  and  by  refreshing  sea  breezes.  The 
seasons  are  divided  between  the  wet  and  the  dry ;  the  fonner,  occurring 
in  May  and  October,  are  of  short  continuance,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  nights  are  remarkable  for  their 
brilliancy. 

3.  Prodvjctions,  The  West  Indies  abound  in  all  the  productions  of 
warm  climates;  the  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  bananas, 
plantains,  &c. ;  manioc,  yams,  maize,  &c.,  with  sugar,  guava,  cocoa, 
cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  &c.,  furnish  important  articles  of  food  or 
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of  commerce.    The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignumvitaB,  ironwoodv 
and  other  ^oods  useful  in  the  arts. 

4.  Hurricanes.  In  the  interval  between  the  months  of  August  and 
October,  the  islands  are  visited  by  those  terrible  storms,  call^  hurri- 
canes, to  which  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  are  liable.  They  begin 
in  various  ways,  and  are  in  general  preceded  by  a  profound  calm ;  mis 
is  soon  followed  by  a  chaos  of  warring  elements,  lighming  and  thunder, 
rain,  hail,  and  impetuous  blasts  of  wmd,  which  move  with  a  swiftness 
exceeding  that  of  a  cannon  ball.  Com,  vines,  forests,  and  houses  are 
■wept  away  before  their  violence,  ^which,  however,  is  but  of  short 
duration.  These  tempests  are  supposed  to  be  of  electric  origin,  and 
they  serve  in  the  hands  of  Providence  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
purifying  the  atmosphere. 

5.  Inhahitanta,  The  native  races  of  these  islands  are  now  extinct ; 
when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  inhabited  by  two 
distinct  nations ;  the  Arrowauks,  a  mild  and  peaceful  people,  who  had 
made  some  advances  in  civilisation,  occupied  the  Bahamas  and  the 
Great  Antilles ;  and  the  Caribs,  a  fierce  and  wariike  race,  inhabited  the 
more  southeriy  jsles.  At  a  later  period  many  of  the  islands  have  at 
difibrent  times  Belonged  to  difierent  European  nations,  and  in  some  of 
them  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  people  and  languages.  All  except 
Hayti  still  belong  to  European  powers,  and  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  negro  slaves.  The  whites  are  either  Europeans,  or  Creoles,  that  is^ 
descendants  of  Europeans,  and  form  but  comparatively  a  small  part  of 
the  population.    The  difierent  mixed  races  are  numeroua. 

By  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  plussed  in  the  year  1833,  provi- 
sion* is  made  for  the  perpetual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colo- 
nies. The  act  provides  that  all  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  passing 
of  the  law,  or  at  that  time  of  six  years  of  a^e  and  under,  shall  be  imme- 
diately free,  or  shall  be  bound  as  apprentices  to  their  former  masters^ 
the  males  to  the  age  of  26  years,  and  the  females  to  that  of  20  years. 
The  adults  are  to  be  set  free  after  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years,  begin- 
ning in  August  1834,  during  which  one  fourth  of  their  time  is  to  be  at 
their  own  disposal,  and  the  civil  disabilities,  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected as  slaves,  are  to  cease. 

6.  Bahamaa.  The  Bahama  or  Lucayas  islands  are  a  group  (^islands 
lying  to  the  southeast  of  Florida,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the 
Florida  channel.  They  extend  from  21°  to  28°  N.  Lat,  and  from  7P 
to  80°  W.  Lon.,  and  consist  of  about  650  islands  and  keys.  The  princi- 
pal islands  or  groups,  in  passing  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
eA'tremity,  arc  the  following;  viz. 

1.  Tut  k'^  IjJandf  5.  Crooked  Island    8.  The  Examas  12.  Andros. 

2.  Ciiicos.  Group  9.  8^n  Salvador  13.  Lucaya  or  Abaco 

3.  ileneagas  6.  Long  Island        10.  Eleatbera  14.  Bahaima 

4.  Mayaguana  7.  Watlinga  ^11.  Provideace 

These  islands  belong  to  Ghreat  Britain,  and  have  a  population  of 
about  )i6,500,  including  9,268  slaves,  and  3,000  free  blacks.  Nassau, 
the  capital,  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  island  of  Providence,  with  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  salt  ponds  of  Turk's  Islands  aupply  great  quantities 
of  salt,  which  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

'  7.  Bermudas.  To  the  northeast  of  the  Bahamas,  lie  the  Bermudas^ 
4  group  of  small  islands  of  difficult  access,  and  vlnted  by  terrible 
«U>rm%  which  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  West  Indies  may  be 
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described  hei^e.  The  nearest  land,  is  North  Carolina  from  which  they 
are  600  miles  distant  They  contain  .about  10,000  inhabitaDts ;;  the 
capita],  St  George,  has  a  population  of  3,000^  and  the  English,  to  whom 
these  islands  belong,  have  a  naval  and  mihtary  station  there. 

8.  Cuba.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  West  India  islands 
is  Cuba,  which  belongs  to  Spain.  It  extends  nearly  from  Florida  to 
Yucatan,  beinff  separated  from  the  one  by  the  Florida  stream,  and  from 
the  odier  by  toe  Cuba  channel.  It  lies  between  20*^  and  23°  N.  Lat, 
and  between  74^  and  85°  W.  Lon.,  and  is  780  miles  in  length,  and  about 
.52  in  mean  breadth,  with  an  area  of  43,270  square  miles.  Population, 
704,487,  of  which  311,051  are  whites,  286,942  slaves,  and  the  rema'm- 
der  free  colored  persons. 

More  than  four  fifths  of  the  sur&ce  is  composed  of  low  lands,  but  it 
is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  ranges  of  mountains,  some  of 
which  reach  the  height  of  7,675  feet  There  are  no  rivers  of  much 
size,  and  some  parts  of  the  country  are  subject  to  droughts,  yet  the  soil 
is  in  ^neral  fertile.  The  common  cereal  or  bread  grasses  are  cultivate 
ed  with  success,  and  the  various  tropical  productions  are  abundant 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  wax,  and 
fruits ;  the  tobacco  is  ever3rw;here  celebrated  for  its  aromatic  quality. 
Annual  value  of  exports  about  $  20,000,000. 

Havana,  the  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  island,  situated  on  the 
northern  coast,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  in  America,  and 
.  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  The  public  buildings  are 
less  remarkable  for  beauty  than  for  sohdity,  annjl  the  streets  are  in  gene^ 
ral  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved.  There  are,  however,  fine  public 
walks,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  theatre,  and  some  of  the 
private  houses,  are  handsome  edifices.  The  entrance  of  the  port  is 
defended  by  two  forts^  and  there  are  several  other  military  works, 
which  render  Havana  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world.  Its 
commerce  is  extensive;  population  112,(»3,  of  which  22,830  are  slaves. 
Here  are  11  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  cathedral,  11  convents,  3  hos* 
pitals,  a  university,  &c.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  filth 
of  the  town,  strangers  are  exposed  to  the  fiital  attacks  of  the  yellow  fever 
or  black  vomit,  particularly  in  August  and  September.  The  environs 
are  healthy.  Sixty  miles  east  of  Havana  is  Matanzas,  a  flourishiog 
place,  with  a  fine  harbor,  a  healthy  situation,  and  an  extensive  and  in- 
creasing commerce.    Population,  14^0. 

Puerto  Principe,  lying  in  the  interior,  a  place  of  49,000  inhabitants, 
is  remarkable  only  fpr  its  narrow,  winding,  and  filthy  streets. 

On  the  southern  coast  is  Santiago,  a  flourishing  place  with  an  exten- 
sive commerce;  its  harbor  is  excellent,  but  the  town  is  unhealthy. 
Population,  26,738. 

Trinidad  is  a  well  buHt  pkce,  on  the  sontherh  coast,  with  13,000 
inhabitants. 

Bayamo  or  St  Salvador,  about  20  miles  from  the  coast,  is  a  thriving 
town  with  7,486  inhabitants. 

9.  Porto  Rico.  Porto  Rico,  which  also  belongs  to  Spain,  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Great  Antilles.  It  is  110  miles  in  length,  by  36  in 
breadth,  vnth  an  area  of  3,850  square  miles ;  it  has  a  fine  climate,  and  a 
fertile  soil,  and  is,  like  Cuba,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Popula- 
tion, 350,000,  includmg  160,000  whites  and  32,000  slaves.  The  prmcH 
pal  productions  are  coflee,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
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St  John,  or  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  the  capital,  on  the  northern 
xoaat  of  the  island,  with  a  spaicious,  secure,  and  strongly  fortified 
harbor,  has  a  population  of  about  30,000  souk,  and  considerable  com- 
merce. 

Guayama  on  the  southern  coast  is  an  important  conunercial  town. 

10.  H€mH  Hayti,  the  second  of  the  Great  Antilles  in  point  of  size 
and  popul^on,  lies  between  18°  and  20*»  N.  Lat,  and  between  68°  and 
7SP  W.  liOn.  It  fbrmeriy  belonged  to  France  and  Spain,  the  former 
holding  the  western,  and  the  latter,  the  eastern  and  lar^r  portion  of 
the  island,  and  was  known  under  the  names  of  St  Dommgo  and  His- 
paniola.  Sincer  1822  the  whole  has  formed  an  independent  republic  of 
blacks,  the  slaves  having  risen  against  their  white  masters,  and  expelled 
them  from  the  ieJand. 

The  territoiy  of  the  republic  has  an  area  of  about  90,000  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  six  depaitments,  with  a  population  of  about 
,  800^000  blacks  and  mulattoes.  With  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
watered  by  several  considerable  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  central 
chain  of  mountains,  and  having  an  extensive  seaooast  and  excellent  bar* 
bors,  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  free  institutions  and  the  difiiislon  of 
intelligence  among  the  people,  is  wanting,  to  secuie  it  a  respectable 
rank  amons  independent  nations. 

Port  au  Prince  or  Republican  Port,  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated 
on  a  gulf  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and  has  a  safe  and  con- 
venient harbor.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  but  the  buildings  are 
rather  ordinary.  The  president's  house  is  a  handsome  structure,  and 
here  are  a  lyceum,  hospital,  and  several  literary  institutions.  The  com- 
merce is  extensive ;  the  population  about  90,000. 

Cape  Haytian,  formerly  Cape  Francais,  is  the  handsomest  city  on  the 
island,  and  it  has  a  fine  harbor  with  a  nourishing  commerce.  Its  broad, 
stmight  streets  are  ornamented  vnth  pretty  squares  and  fountains,  and  the 
private  houses  and  public  buildings  are  in  sood  taste.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  theatre,  the  arsenal,  and  the  palaceof  Christophe,  who 
in  1811  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Hayti,  are  the  principal  buildings. 
P<^ulation  about  12,000. 

Saint  Oomingo  on  the  southern  coast,  is  a  well  built  city,  containing, 
amonff  other  remarkable  public  edifices,  a  noble  cathedral,  an  arsenu, 
remailablefor  its  extent,  the  palace,  which  was  once  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  sovemor,  the  Jesuits'  college,  now  used  for  military  purposes, 
&c  It  has  much  declined,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 
Population  10,000. 

Les  Cayes  or  Aux  Cayes  is  one  of  the  most  important  conomercial 
places  on  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1831.  Jac- 
mel,  Jeremie,  and  Savana  la  Mar  are  places  of  some  trade. 

11.  Jamaica.  Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  En- 
glish West  India  colonies.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  by  50  in 
breadtii,  with  an  area  of  5,500  square  miles.  The  surface  is  much 
divernfied ;  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  run  through  the  island  firom 
east  to  west,  rise  to  (he  height  of  7,500  feet  On  the  north  the  acclivity 
is  gende,  and  numerous  fine  vales  are  interspersed ;  here  every  valley  ■ 
has  its  rivulet  and  every  hill  its  cascade.  On  the  south  the  sur&ce  is 
more  broken.  The  soU  is  in  general  productive,  and  is  well  watered 
bv  about  100  rapid  streams,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for  boats. 
The  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  luid  the  mequtUities  of  surfeoe. 
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and  the  wetable  productions  are  varipus  and  abundant  Population 
idbout  380,000,  comprising  30,000  wbltes,  and  330,000  slaves. 

Spanish  Town,  the  capital,  on  a  small  river,  a  few  miles  from  the 
soumem  coast,  contains  7,000  inhabitants. 

Kingston,  the  principal  town  in  the  island,  is  well  built,  with  broad* 
straight  streets,  handsome  houses,  and  an  excellent  harbor.  Its  com- 
merce is  extensive.  Population  35,000,  about  half  of  which  ani 
slaves. 

Port  Royal  is  also  a  place  of  extensive  commerce,  and  is  iemaikable 
for  the  strength  of  its  military  works.  It  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes.    Population  15,000. 

Montego  Bay,  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  good  harbor  and  ccmcnd- 
erable  commerce,  with  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

12.  English  Mands,  The  other  English  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  are  as  follows.  Trinidad  is  a  fertile  and  beauti^l  island  near 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  with  a  delightful  and  healthy  climate.  It  is 
79  miles  long  by  56  broad,  and  has  a  population  of  44,1^  of  which 
only  4,200  are  whites ;  there  are  S4,000  slaves  and  die  remainder 
free  colored  persons.  The  principal  toWn,  Port  Spain  has  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Tobago,  a  small  island  to  the  north  of  Trinidad,  with  a  fine  climate 
and  fertile  soil,  has  a  population  of  14,050,  comprising  322  whites 
and  12,550  slaves.    The  town  of  Scarborough  has  3^000  inhabitants. 

Grenadii  is  another  small  island  with  28,732  inhabitants,  of  whom 
800  are  whites,  and  24,150  slaves.  Georgetown,  the  principal  town, 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  contains  8,000  inhabitants. 

Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  has  a  fertile 
soil.  Population  102,000,  of  which  81,900  are  slaves,  and  14,960^ 
whites.  It  has  suffered  much  from  hurricanes.  Bridgetown  and 
Speigbtstown  are  the  |M*incipal  towns. 

St.  Vincent  has  a  rugged  and  mountainous  siuiace,  and  is  well  wa- 
tered. At  has  been  exposed  to  great  ravages  by  the  eruptions  of  a  vol- 
canic mountain,  called  the  Soufrier  or  Sulphur  Mountain.  Kingston 
the  capital  has  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  island 
is  27,714,  comprising  23,589  slaves,  and  2,824  free  colored  persons. 

St.  Lucia  has  a  healthy  and  agreeable  climate,  and  the  soil  yields 
cocoa,  fustic,  sugar,  and  coffee.  It  contains  18,350  inhabitants,  of 
whom  only  972  are  whites.  It  has  several  good  harbors,  on  one 
of  which  is  the  town  of  Little  Carenage,  with  a  population  of  5,000. 

Dominica  contains  several  volcanic  mountains,  and  its  forests  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  ornamental  woods.  Out  of  a  population  of  19,838, 
only  840  are  whites.  Roseau,  the  caipital,  has  a  fine  harbor  and  about 
5,000  inhabitants. 

Antigua  contains  a  great  number  of  excellent  harbors ;  among  these 
are  English  Harbor,  where  the  British  government  has  established  a 
dock-yard  and  an  arsenal,  and  St.  John's,  the  capital,  which  has  16,000 
inhabitants.    Population  35,715,  comprising  2,000  whites  and  30,000 


Antiffua  forms  one  government  with  St.  Christopher,  commonly  call- 
ed St  Kitte,Montserrat,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  and  Anguilla,  and  several  small 
islands  in  the  group  called  the  Virgin  islands. 

The  government  of  all  the  English  islands  is  conducted  by  houses 
of  Assembly,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  governors  and  councils, 
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appointed  by  the  king.  The  total  population  of  the  En^h  M- 
ands  is  about  760,000,  comprising  about  620,000  slaves,  and  70,000 
whites. 

13.  Drench  blonds.  Martinique  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Caaibbee 
isles,  being  about  50  railes  long  and  16  broad.  It  has  often  been  visited 
by  the  velloW  fever,  by  earthquakes,  and  by  hurricanes.  The  sur&ce 
is  niucn  broken,  and  there  are  some  lofty  summits.  Population  of 
the  island  110,000,  of  which  87,000  are  slaves.  The  capital  is  Fort 
Royal,  a  small  town  with  7,000  inhabitants.  St  Pierre  is  the  prin- 
cipal place,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce.  Population 
18,000.    . 

Guadeloupe  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  channel,  called 
the  Salt  River.  Basse  Terre  on  the  western  division  is  the  capital,  but 
the  principal  town  ia  Point  k  Pitre  on  the  eastern  division,  which  has  a 
thriving  commerce  and  contains  15,000  inhabitants.  Population  of  the 
island  110,000,  of  which  10,000  are  whites,  97,000  slaves.  Mariegalantc 
and  Deseada  are  small  islands,  dependent  on  Guadeloupe.  Pait  of  St. 
Martin  belongs  to  France,  and  part  to  Holland. 

14.  Danish  hies.  Santa  Cruz,  or  Sainte  Croix  is  the  principal  Da- 
nish island.  The  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  are 
dependencies.  Christianstadt,  the  capital,  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz, 
has  an  active  commerce,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  St  Thomas,  on 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  town  with  3000  inhabitants,  but 
its  commerce  is  extensiioe. 

15.  DiUch  Islands.  Curasao,  near  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  produces 
sugar  and  tobacco,  and  has  several  good  harbors.  The  capital  Will- 
elmstadt,  a  prettily  built  town,  with  a  commodious  harbor,  and  strong 
military  works,  contains  8,000  inhabitants,  composing  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  the  island. 

St.  Eustatia,  near  St.  Kitt's,  is  an  enormous  rock  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  and  presentiue  but  one  landing  place,  which  is  difficult  of  access 
and' strongly  fortified.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions. The  capita],  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  town  with  6,000  inhab- 
itants. An  active  smuggling  ti*ade  is  carried  on  with  the  neighboring 
islands,  through  St  Eustatia.  Population  of  the  island  18,000,  of  whom 
4,000  are  whites. 

16.  Swedish  Island.  Saint  Bartholomew  is  the  only  American  colo- 
ny belonging  to  Sweden.  It  is  a  small  island, "but  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce.  Gustavia,  the  capital,  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants. 


L.   NEW   GRENADA. 

1.  Situation  and  Extent.  The  republic  of  New  Grenada  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  on  the  S.  by  republic  of 
tlie  Equator.  On  the  northwest  it  borders  on  the  Central  American 
confederacy.  It  extends  from  Lat  2°  S.  to.  12°  N.,  being  980  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  380,0()0  square  miles,  and 
1,300,000  inhabitants. 

2.  Mountains.  The  country  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  the  Andes, 
the  basis  of  which,  as  in  the  mountainous  chains  of  Mexico,  are  ele- 
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vated  plains  or  table-lands,  which  are  fix)m  6,000  to  9,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  .  Near  the  southern  frontier  m  the  vicinity  of  Popayan, 
the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  diverges  into  three  principal  chains;  the 
eastern  separates  the  valley  of  the  Magdalenafrom^e  head  streams  of 
the  Orinoco,  and,  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  east  of 
Bogota  and  Pampelona,  passes  into  Venezuela;  the  central  chain,  call- 
ed the  Quindiu  mountains,  lies  north  and  south  between  the  Magdalena 
and  the  Cauca,  attaining  in  some  phices  an  elevation  of  about  18,000 
feet ;  the  western  or  Choco  chain  passes  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
into  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  great 
mountainous  system,  that  traverses  North  America.  The  valleys  be- 
tween these  chains,  form  the  great  plateau  of  New  Grenada,  upon 
which  the  population  is  chiefly  concentred.  Near  the  northern  coast 
is  the  Sierra  of  Santa  Martha,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  above  19,000  feet 

3.  Rivers,  The  Magdalena  rises  at  the  point  where  the  several 
chains  above  described  separate,  and  flows  north  into  the  Caribbean 
sea,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths,  after  a  course  of  900  miles.  It 
receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Cauca  is  the  principal. 
These  rivers  are  navigable  for  steam  vessels.  The  head  branches  of 
the  Amazon  water  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country.  The  Guav* 
iare  and  Meta,  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Negro  and  Caqueta, 
tributaries  of  die  Amazon,  are  large  rivers  rising  in  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes. 

4.  Bays.  The  gulf  of  Darien  and  the  bay  of  Panama  in  the  north 
are  separated  by  the  narrow  strip  of  land  caUed  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
or  Darien. 

5.  Climate  and  SoU*  The  description  already  given  of  the  climate 
of  Mexico  applies  in  a  sreat  measure  to  that  of  this  country.  The  low 
country  on  die  coast  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  but  the  traveller,  on  ascend- 
ing the  table-land,  enters  a  region  of  perpetual  spring.  So  rapid  is  the 
transition,  that  the  eye  can  at  once  embrace,  plains  covered  with'  the 
oaks,  elms,  cereal  grasses,  and  other  plants  of  the  temperate  zone,  look 
down  upon  the  tropical  regions  of  the  palms,  the  bananas,  and  the 
sugar  cane,  and  behold  above  him  mountains,  over  which  broods  an 
eternal  winter.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  in  great 
richness  and  abundance,  the  varied  vegetation  of  its  aiflerent  climates. 

6.  Minerals.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but 
have  been  little  worked ;  the  gold  washings  in  the  mountains  of  Choco, 
in  which  platina  also  occurs,  furnish  about  20,000  marcs  of  gold,  of 
the  value  of  nearly  $  3,000,000  a  year.  Precious  stones  of  diflerent 
kinds  abound.  The  emerald  mines  of  Muzo,  near  Bogota,  and  those 
of  Somondoco  in  the  department  of  Boyaca,  have  furnished  great  quan- 
tities of  emeralds. 

7.  JVaharal  Ciuiosities.  The  cataract  of  Tequendama  near  Bogota 
presents  an  assemblage  of  all  that  is  picturesque.  The  river  of  Bogota, 
which  just  above  tlie  fall  is  144  yards  in  breadth,  is  contracted,  at  a 
crevice  in  the  rock,  to  a  width  of  12  yards,  and  is  poured  by  two  de- 
scents down  a  depth  of  574  feet.  The  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo,  is  a 
natural  arch  of  stone,  50  feet  long  and  40  Wide,  stretching  over  a  deep 
chasm,  throuffh  which  rolls  a  torrent  ferming  two  beautiful  cascadA^ 
The  height  or  the  bridge  above  the  stream  is  318  feet  Sixty  fourfe^ 
below  Ma  bridge  is  a  second,  composed  of  jchree  enormous  masses  of 
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rock,  which  have  fiillen  so  as  to  support  each  other.  The  cavern  helow 
is  haunted  by  ^ousands  of  nocturnal  bird&  At  the  village  of  Turbaco 
near  Carthagena  there  is  a  singular  ^roup  of  air-volcanoes,  consisting 
of  conical  hillocks  from  20  to  25  hij^h,  on  the  summit  of  which  are 
cavities  filled  with  water ;  from  these  issue  bubbles  of  gas,  which  often 
project  the  water  to  a  coninderable  height,  while  a  constant  successicm 
of  explosions  is  heard  under  ground. 

8.  jDivifiions.  New  Grenada  comprises  the  territories  of  the  former 
Spanish  province,  styled  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  is  divid- 
ea  into  five  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  18  provinces. 

DepartmetUs.  Cq^Uals, 

The  Isthmus,  ^nama. 

Magdaleoa,  Carthagena. 

Boyaca,  TSinja. 

Cundinamarca,  Bogota. 

Cauca,  Popayao. 

9.  TWtw.  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  on  the 
tabl&-land  of  New  Grenada,  and  is  in  general  well  built  The  houses 
are  low,  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  stories  on  account  of  the  frequen- 

S'  of  earthquakes.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
e  Government  palace,  which  contains  the  Executive  offices,  the 
Representatives  Hall,  and  the  residence  of  the  president,  several  con- 
vents, more  remarkable  for  their  size  and  solidity,  than  for  beauty,  the 
mint,  &c.  ■  Here  are  also  a  university,  and  several  other  learned  insti- 
tutions. Population,  40,000.  The  beautiful  plain  in  which  the  city 
stands  having  an  elevation  of  8,700  feet,  it  enjoys  a  mild  and  healthful 
climate.    ' 

Carthagena  possesses  the  finest  harbor  in  the  country,  and  has  a 
thriving  commerce,  with  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy , 
island,  which  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  bridges,  and^die 
narrow,  dark,  and  crooked  streets  give  it  a  gloomy  appearance.  Its 
stroQg  military  works,  and  its  vast  reservoirs  for  supplying  the  inhabit- 
ants with  water,  deserve  notice.  The  marshes  in  the  vicinity  render  it 
unhe«dthy. 

Santa  Martha,  on  the  coast  to  the  northeast  of  Carthagena,  has  a  good 
harbor,  strongly  defended,  an  active  conmierce,  and  a  population  of 
6,000. 

Porto  Bello,  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  celebrated  for  the  great  fidr 
formerly  held  in  it,  is  now  much  declined  on  account  of  the  iiWubrijty 
'  of  its  climate.    Rio   Hacha  is  a  small  town,  but  important  for  its 
pearl  fishery  and  trade. 

Panama,  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  thriving  and  extensive  commerce,  with  about 
10,000inhabitants. 

Popayan,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  Edtuated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  vol- 
canoes of  Purace  and  Sotara,  is  a  handsome  and  weU  biiilt  town. 

Pasto,  near  the  southern  fix>ntier,  surrounded  by  volcanic  mountains, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1834.  Population, 
10,000. 

10.  Inhdfntants,  The  population  like  that  of  Mexico  is  composed  of 
Creoles,  Indians,  negroes,  and  the  diiferent  mixed  races,  and  bears  a 
geiM>ral  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mexican  States.  The  whites  are, 
noweter,  less  numerous, -and  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  negroes. 
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The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  there  are  eztenmye  unoccupied 
tracts  and  wildernesses. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  is  in  chairs 
tied  to  the  backs  of  cargtteroa  or  porters.  The  mountains  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  crossed,  that  they  must  either  be  passed  on  foot  or  in  this 
manner.  Travellers  in  traversing  the  ereat  forest  of  the  Quindiu 
mountains,  which  extends  fbr  12  or  15  days  journey,  take  a  month's 
provision,  as  the  melting  of  snows,  or  violent  rains,  often  prevent  them 
fit>m  proceeding.  The  cargueros  provide  themselves  with  the  large 
leaves  of  a  species  of  banana,  and  on  the  spot  where  they  wish  to  pass 
the  night,  or  are  compelled  to  stop  by  rain,  erect  a  fiiune  of  branches 
of  trees,  and  cover  it  ftrith  these  leaves;  which  being  water-proo^  affi>rd 
a  comfortable  shelter. 

11.  History.  The  Spanish  province  of  New  Grenada  declared  itself 
an  independent  state  in  1811,  and  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle 
with  the  mother  country,  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  its  territory. 
The  memorable  victory  of  Carabobo  in  1821  completed  the  downftd  of 
tiie  Spanish  authority.  In  1819  New  Grenada  formed  a  union  with 
Venezuela,  under  the  title  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  Quito 
subsequently  acceded  to  the  confederacy;  but  this  connection  has 
recendy  been  dissolved,  and  New  Grenada  has  again  formed  a  separate 
government,  upon  republican  principles.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion  oi  the  state,  and  the  inhabitants  are  rigidly  devoted 
to  this  form  of  religion. 


LI.   VENEZUELA. 

1.  ExUnl  and  Poptdation.  The  republic  of  Veneztiela  comprises 
the  territories  of  the  former  Spanish  Captain-generalship  of  Venezuela 
or  Caiaccas,  and  extends  from  New  Grenada  on  the  west,  and  Brazil 
on  the  south,  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  having  an 
area  of  4^,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  900,000  souls. 

2.  Mountaina.  The  great  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes  enters  the 
republic  from  New  Grenada,  and  extends,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast, 
across  the  northern  part  to  tlie  gulf  of  Paria.  It  is  jsnown  under  the 
name  of  the  Maritime  Cordilleras  of  Caiaccas  or  Venezuela,  and  some 
of  the  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet  The  Silla  of  Caraccas, 
near  the  city  of  that  name,  has  an  elevation  of  8,750  foet  There  are 
some  mountainous 'ridges  in  the  south,  called  the  Parima  Mountains, 
die  direction  of  which  is  imperfectly  'known.  Mount  Duida,  near 
Esmeraldas,  has  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet 

3.  Plain.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  coimtiy  is  the  vast 
pliun  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  It  extends  from 
the  Caqueta  in  New  Grenada  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  occupying 
the  whole  space  between  the  mountainous  chains  already  described. 
Including  a  part  of  New  Grenada,  it  has  an  area  of  350,000  square 
miles,  but  slightly  broken,  and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers.  On 
the  borders  of  tibe  streams  and  ponds  there  are  thickets  of  palm,  but 
the  rest  of  this  great  level  consists  of  open  plains,  called  by  tne  Span- 
iards llanos,  covered  only  with  grass.  In  the  dry  season  the  llanos 
present  the  aspect  of  a  desert;  the  grass  is  reduced  to  powder,  the 
ground  cracks  with  the  heat  and  drought,  and  the  alligators  and  ser^ 
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pents,  haying  buried  theraselves  in  the  mud,  remain  in  a  torpid  state, ' 
until  they  are  revived  by  the  wet  season. 

4.  Rivers,  The  Orinoco  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 
Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Parima,  it  flows,  after  a  very  circuitous 
course  of  upwards  of  1,500  miles,  by  about  fifty  mouths,  into  the 
Adantic  ocean.  The  principal  mouth  is  nearly  6  leagues  wide.  The 
Orinoco  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  several  of  which  are 
large  navigable  rivers.  The  Guaviare,  Apure,  and  Meta,  which  rise  in 
the  Andes  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Ventuari  and  Caroni,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Parima  Mountains,  are  the  principal.  During  the 
rainy  season  it  inundates  the  vast  plains  throueh  which  it  flows,  pre- 
senting in  some  places  an  expanse  of  water  80  or  90  miles  in  extent. 
Immediately  on  its  banks  are  impenetrable  forests,  from  which  are 
beard  the  cries  of  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  innumerable  troops  of  mon- 
keys, pecaries,  and  other  animals.  While  the  gigantic  boa  swings  fiXMn 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  ready  to  seize  its  prey,  huge  alligators,  long 
flies  of  river  porpoises,  and  great  numbers  of  manatees,  crowd  its  wa- 
ten. 

5.  Lakes.  The  principal  lakes  are  that  of  Maracaybo,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  gulf  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  deep  and  navi- 
gable, and  the  lake  of  Valencia.  The  latter  is  34  miles  in  length,  by  6 
or  8  in  breadth,  covered  with  beautiful  islands,  and  well  stocked  with 
fish. 

6.  Climaie  and  Sail,  The  seasons  are  here  divided  into  the  wet  and 
the  dry,  and  as  there  is  little  variety  of  surface,  a  high  temperature 
prevails  throughout  the  country  during  the  whole  year.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  coffee,  cotton,  suffar,  cocoa,  indigo,  cassava,  plantains, 
and  various  medicinal  plants  and  edible  roots.  The  vegetation  is 
characterised  by  great  vigor  and  freshness,  and  such  is  the  nutritious 
quality  of  the  vegetabte  food  here  used,  compared  with  that  of  the  cereal 
grains  of  the  temperate  climates,  that  a  much  smaller  extent  of  ground- 
18  able  to  maintain  a  given  number  of  persons. 

7.  Divisions.  Venezuela  is  divided  into  4  departments,  which  ar» 
subdivided  into  12  provinces. 

Departments*  Capitals, 

Zulia,  Maracaybo.  . 

Venezuela,  Caraccas. 

Maturin,  Cumana. 

Orinoco,  Varinas. 

8.  Totens.  The  capital  is  Caraccas,  which,  before  it  was  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  in  1812,  contamed  45,000  inhabitants.  It  is  now  much 
reduced,  but  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce.  Its  situation  is 
pleasant,  and  being  elevated  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring.  The  popula- 
tion at  present  does  not  exceed  20,000.  La  Guayra,.its  port,  has  a  poor 
harbor,  and  is  extrismely  unhealthy.  It  contains  about  6,000  inhab- 
itants. 

Maracaybo,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  with  20,000  inhabitants; 
Puerto  Cabello,  with  a  fine  harbor  and  strong  military  works,  3,000 
inhabitants;  Valencia,  a  pleasant  town,  with  a  delightful  climate,  and 
15,000  inhabitants;  Barcelona,  a  great  mart  for  the  smuggling  trade 
with  the  English  islands,  with  a  population  of  5,000f  and  Oumana,^ 
which  has  much  declined,  but  still  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
are  commercial  places  on  the  northern  coast. 
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In  the  interior  Varinas  and  Angostura,  with  3,000  inhabitants  each, 
are  the  principal  towns. 

Merioa  with  5,000  uiliabitants,  and  Coro,  with  4,000,  are  the  other 
most  important  towns. 

9.  Inhabitants.  The  whole  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  the 
ereater  portioa  is  occupied  by  Indians,  the  whites  beine  only  about 
230,000,  and  the  blacks  60,000.  Many  of  what  are  caned  the  wild 
Indians  or  Indies  bravos,  dweJl  in  villages,  and  raise  plantains,  cassava, 
and  cotton.  The  civilized  Indians  are  those  amonff  whom  the  Span- 
iards have  established  missions,  and  introduced  Christianity.  They 
are  indolent,  peaceful,  and  ignoi^ant.  The  population  may  m  genend 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  great  natural 
divisions  of  the  country.  Along  the  shore,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the 
mountains,  agriculture  and  commerce  are  pursued,  and  here  the  whites 
are  most  numerous.  In  the  great  plains,  the  inhabitants  or  Uaneros,  as 
they  are  callecty  lead  a  pastoral  life,  raisins  large  flocks  and  herds,  and 
keeping  great  numbers  of  horses,  all  of  which  abound  in  these  natural 
pastures.  These  are  chiefly  Indians  and  mixed  races.  In  the  woody 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  south,  beyond  the  Orinoco,  are  trib^ 
of  hunters,  many  of  whom  are  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other,  and 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  savages. 

10.  Government.  Since  the  separation  of  Venezuela  from  New 
Grenada,  a  new  constitution  has  been  adopted,  resembling  that  of  the 
latter. 


LII.  REPUBLIC  OP  THE  EQUATOR. 

1.  Extent  and  Population.  The  republic  of  the  Equator  (Ecuador) 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela ;  east  by  the 
empire  of  Brazil ;  south  by  Peru ;  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
extends  from  2°  N.  to  6°  SO'  S.  Lat.,  and  from  65°  to  SV  W.  Lon.,  hav- 
iugan  area  of  325,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  650,00(]touls. 

2.  Mountains.  The  western  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  fix)m.  south 
to  north  by  a  chain  of  the  Andes,  forming  a  double  ridge  of  colossal 
summits,  the  valley  between  which  constitutes  an  elevated  table-land, 
from  25  to  50  miles  in  width,  and  from  9,000  to  9,500  feet  in  height 
The  principal  summits  projecting  above  this  great  plateau,  are  Chim- 
borazo  21,730  feet  high,  and  the  volcanoes  of  Anlisana  19,400,  Cotopaxi 
19,000,  and  Pichincha  16,000  feet  high. 

Above  the  height  of  16,750  feet  these  mountains  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Chimborazo  has  been  ascended  to  the  height  of, 
19,800  feet,  probably  the  highest  point  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ever 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man ;  the  air  is  here  so  much  rarified  that  blood 
issued  from  the  eyes,  lips,  and  gums  of  the  visiters. 

3;  Rivers.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by 
the  great  river  Maranon  or  Amazon,  which  forms  pait  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  republic.  It  receives  the  Napo,  the  Putumayo  or  Ysa, 
and  the  Tigre  from  the  nordi,  and  the  Huallaga,  the  Ucayati,  and  the 
Javari  from  the  south,  within  the  limits  of  the  republic.  The  other  most 
important  river  is  the  Guayaquil,  which  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels  to  the  distance  of  40  miles  fi-om  tlie  sea,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  fine  bay  of  the  same  name. 
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4  CUmaU  and  Face  qf  ihe  Country,  Altboagh  this  country  lies 
directly  under  the  equator,  the  great  elevation  of  the  central  Talley,  and 
of  die  western  table-land  renders  the  climate  of  those  sections  mild  and 
temperate.  In  the  low  country  along  the  coast  the  heat  is  excessive, 
and  the  climate  is  dangerous  to  foreigners.  The  productions  resemble 
tliose  of  New  Grenada. 

5.  Dimsiont,  The  territory  of  the  republic  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  eight  provinces. 

DtpartmetUa.  '  CapiUds. 

Equator,  Qnito. 

Guayaquil,  Guayaquil. 

Assuay,  Cuenca. 

&  Totons.  Quito,  the  capital  of  the  Equator,  is  built  on  Tin  elevated 
plain,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  western  chain  of  the  Andes,  at  an 
elevation  of  9,600  feet  At  this  elevation  the  climate  is  such  that  ve^- 
tation  never  ceases.  Around  the  city  are  seen  eleven  colossal  summits, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  reaching  the  height  of  from  16,000 
to  21,000  feet  Several  of  these  are  volcanoes,  and  the  city  is  so  often 
visited  by  earthquakes,  that  the  buildings  are,  like  those  of  Bogota,  low 
but  solid.  The  episcopal  palace,  the  government  house,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, with  numerous  convents  and  churches,  are  the  most  remarkable 
public  edifices.  The  university  of  Quito  has  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
in  South  America.  The  streets  are  irregular  and  crooked,  and  so 
uneven  as  not  to  be  adapted  to  carriages,    ropulation  70,000. 

Guayaquil  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  the  / 
extent  of  its  commerce.    The  government  has  a  navy-yard  here,  and 
ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on.    Population  22,()00. 

Riobainba,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  Ibarra,  with  10,000,  and  Lata- 
eunga,  with  17,000,  are  among  the  other  most  important  towns. 

Cuenca,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  contains  a  college,  a  Jesuit's  house,  and  an  episcopal 
palace.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of, 
cotton  ^ods,  hats,  and  confectionary.    Population  20,000. 

7.  Historif,  InhabUcmis,  This  state  formerly  constituted  the  Spanish 
Presidency  of  Quito,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  viceroyaJty  of 
New  Grenada.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  whites, 
the  Indians  and  mixed  breeds  composing  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  civiliiled  part  of  the  population  is  confined  to  the  central  valley 
and  the  western  coast,  the  vast  tracts  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  being 
occupied  by  independent  and  hostile  tribes  of  savages.  The  abori^es 
belonged  to  the  Peruvian  femily,  and  numerous  remains  of  their' 
architectural  industry  and  skill  are  still  visible. 

In  1809  the  inhabitimts  of  Quito  deposed  the  Spanish  president,  and 
afler  a  long  struggle,  the  Spanish  authority  was  completely  overthrown 
by  the  splendid  victory  of  Pichincha  in  1822,  soon  after  which  Quito 
was  united  with  Colombia.  This  union  was  dissolved  in  1830,  and 
Quito  formed  an  independent  republic. 
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LIII.   PERU. 

1.  Baundariea.  Peru  is  bounded  N.  by  The  Equator ;  E.  by  Brazil; 
S.  by  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
extends  from  3®  to  g2^  S.  Lat,  and  fit)m  67*'  to  82°  W.  Lon.,  having 
an  area  of  500,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,800,000. 

2.  Mountains.  Several  chains  of  the  Andes  traverse  Peru  fix>m 
south  to  north.  The  principal  chain  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  contains  the  loftiest  summits,  amone  which  is  the  volcano  pf  Are- 
quipa,  17,750  feet  high.  Two  other  chains  of  less  elevation  separate  th*) 
waters  of  the  Tunguragua  fit>m  those  of  the  Huallaga,  and  those  of  the 
latter  from  the  confluents  of  the  Paro. 

3.  Rivers,  The  only  considerable  rivers  of  Peru  are  the  Tungura- 
gua, the  Paro  or  Ucayali,  aiid  some  other  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
which  descend  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes. 

4  Lake,  Lake  Titicaca,  the  largest  lake  in  South  America,  is  240 
miles  in  circuit,  and  400  feet  deep.  Its  waters  are  fi^esh,  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  elevation  of  its  bed,  which  is  about  13,500  feet 
above  the  sea. 

5.  Coast.  The  nature  of  the  coast  on  the  Pacific  ocean  is  by  no 
means  fiivorable  to  navigation,  and  aflS>rds  no  harbor  except  Callao, . 
which  admits  the  larger  merchant  vessels.  There  is  also  on  every  part 
of  the  shore  such  a  tremendous  surfj  caused  by  the  uninterrupted  swell 
from  the  sea,  that  no  communication  can  be  had  with  the  land  by  boats 
of  the  common  construction.  The  natives,  however,  have  a  contriv-. 
ance  called  balsOj  consisting  of  two  seal  skins,  lashed  together  and 
covered  with  a  sort  of  platform,  on  which  sits  the  pilot  of  this  strange 
craft.  Being  blown  up  by  the  breath  of  the  navigator,  these  balsas 
are  so  buoyant,  as  to  pass  the  most  teirific  breakers  in  safety. 

6.  Face  of  the  Country,  Peru  consists  of  three  distinct  regions, ' 
differing  in .  regard  to  surfiice,  soil,  and  climate.  Between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  plain  extends  along  the 
whole  coast,  with  extensive  intervals  in  which  no  traces  of  vegetation 
appear.  In  this  sterile  tract,  vatying  in  breadth  from  30  to  100  miles, 
no  rain  ever  falls,  but  the  dews  are  heavy  and  uniform ;  thunder  and 
fighming  are  unkno^vn,  and  there  is  little  variation  of  temperature,  the 
heat  beine  constant,  but  seldom  intense.  Here  are  produced  the 
tropical  plants,  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  plantains,  cofi[ee,  dtc.  The  next 
division  is  the  mountainous  region,  which,  commencing  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sandy  district  with  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  rises  gradu- 
ally to  the  loftiest  summits.  Here  as  in  Mexico  and  New  Grenada,  the 
traveDer  ascends  through  successive  layers  of  climate,  from  regions  of 
perpetual  summer  to  those  of  eternal  snows.  The  valleys  and  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  of  gigantic  trees, 
overrun  with  luxuriant  creeping  or  parasitical  plants.  This  region 
spreads  out  into  an  extensive  table-land,  which,  stretching  far  to  the 
east  and  south,  has  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet.  Muoh  of 
the  soil  in  this  region  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  of  the  table-land  is  mild 
and  temperate.  To  the  east  of  the  mountains,  in  the  northeastern 
part,  begins  the  great  plain  of  the  Amazon,  in  which  the  beat  is  exces- 
sive and  the  climate  moist  and  unhealthy.  Like  tlie  Ikmos  of  Venezuela 
this  creat  level  is  intersected  by  forests  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
which  break^up  its  surfture  into  separate  grassy  plains,here  called  pampos. 
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7.  Mnetals.  The  mpuntainoiis  region  abounds  with  mineral  wealth ; 
gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  have  been  most  extensively  worked,  diough 
other  metals  are  abundant  The  richest  silver  mines  are  those  t>f  Pasco 
or  Lauricocha,  HuantajayiL  Chota,  and  Puno..  Quicksilver  abounds  at 
Huancavelica.  Several  of  these  mines  are  elevated  at  the  liei^t  of 
from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  Gold  is  obtained  in  several  places  from 
washings. 

,  8.  Divisions.    Peru  is  divided  into  seven  departments,  which  are 
subdivided  into  provinces. 

Deportmei^.  Capitals, 

Areqnipa,  Arequipa. 

Puno,  Pimo. 

Gaxco,  Cuzco. 

Ayacocho,  ^  Huamanga. 

Lima,  Lima. 

JuniD,  Huanoco. 

Libertad,  Truxillo. 

9.  Towns.  The  capital  and  largest  town  of  Peru  is  Lima,  which 
stands  upon  the  small  river  Bimac,  about  6  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
streets  are  re^lar,  but  the  buildings  are  low,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  the  earthquakes.  The  city  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  built  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  churches  are  distinguish- 
ed for  the  profusion  and  richness  of  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
vessels,  statues,  &c,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  are  solemnised  with 
great  splendor.  The  government  palace,  the  archbishop's  palace,  tlie 
cathedral,  the  mint,  the  university  building,  the  circus  for  the  exhibition 
of  bull  fights,  and  ^e  theatre,  with  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
are  the  principal  public  edifices.  Lima  has  an  active  commerce  and 
extensive  manumctures.  Population  70,000.  Its  port  Callao,  the 
strongest  fortress  and  principal  seaport  of  Peru,  contains  3,000  inhab- 
itants.   It  is  connected  with  Lima  by  a  ma^ificent  road. 

Areqiiipa,  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru,  is  a  flourishing  city,  situated 
in  a  rich  and  agreeable  country,  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  its  cotton  and  woollen 
manu&ctures  employ  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  Population 
30^000. 

Cuzco  is  the  second  city  of  Peru,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  or  native  Peruvian  princes.  It  was  regarded 
by  the  natives  as  a  sacred  city,  and  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  sun, 
vidth  its  goreeous  decorations  of  gold  and  silver,  was  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  wolid.  Two  immense  causeways  1500  miles  in  length,  led  finom 
the  city  to  Quito,  and  their  remains  still  exist  The  city  now  contains 
46^125  inhid)itants,  a  university  and  other  literary  institutions,  with 
several  convents  and  churches. 

Huamanga,  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  with  25,000 
inhi^itants,  and  Huancavelica,  with  a  population  of  12,000,  near  which 
are  the  rich  quicksilver  mines,  now  obstructed  by  rubbish,  are  the 
principal  places  in  the  department  of  Ayacucho,  which  derived  its 
name  fi^m  a  little  village,  wh^re  the  Spanish  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  Colombian  genereil  Sucre,  in  1824. 

Puno,  Chiquito,  TVuxillo,  Caxamarca,  Huanuco  and  Tarma  are 
considerable  towns,  with  from  10,000  to  15,000  inhabitants. 

10.  InhfAikmJL  The  whites  compose  but  a  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  there  are  many  mestizoes,  and  some  Negroes,  but  the  bulk  of 
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the  inhabitants  are  Peruvian  Indians,  ifvho  retain  their  native  language, 
and  observe  the  external  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  They 
are  timid,  indolent,  and  poor.  In  the  north  and  east  are  extensive 
regions  occupied  by  unreclaimed  Indians.  The  mode  of  travelling  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  is  peculiar;  the  deep  ravines  in  the  moun- 
tains are  passed  by  travellers  in  baskets  suspended  from  ropes,  which 
are  stretched  across  these  terrific  chasms.  In  some  places  these 
fissures  are  crossed  by  pendulous  bridges  of  ropes,  covered  with 
reeda 

11.  History.  This  country  was  occupied  by  a  highly  civilised  native 
race,  when-  it  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Pizarro,  in  1533.  It  afterward  became  a  Spanish  province,  but  in  1821 
declared  itself  an  independent  state,  and  adopted  a  republican  form  of 
government  resembling  that  of  the  other  Spanish  provinces  of  South 
America. 


LIV.   BOLIVIA 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Bolivia  is  bounded  north  by  Peru  and 
Brazil ;  E.  by  Brazil ;  S.  by  the  United  Provmces  of  the  Plata,  and  by 
Chile,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Peru.  It  extends  from  S.  LaL 
IP  to  24°,  and  from  58°  to  71°  W.  Lon.,  with  an  area  of  410,000  square 
miles,  containing  1,300,000  inhabitants. 

2.  Mountains.  The  great  central  chain  of  the  Andes  traverses  the 
southwestern  part  of  Bolivia,  and  is  continued  into  Peru.  In  latitude 
20°  S.  a  lateral  chain  branches  off  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and 
with  a  semicircular  sweep  passes  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  lake 
Titicaca.  This  chain  contains  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  American 
continent,  Sorata  25,400  feet,  and  Illimani  24,250  feet  in  height,  and 
forms  the  elevated  table-land  upon  which  lies  lake  Titicaca. 

3.  Rivers.  The  head  waters  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Amazon  and  the  Plata,  descend  from  the  Bolivian  table-land. 
The  only  considerable  river,  which  has  its  whole  course  in  Bolivia,  is 
the  Desaguadero,  or  outlet  of  lake  Titicaca,  which  takes  a  southerly 
course,  and  loses  itself  in  the  salt  plains  of  Potosi. 

4.  Climate  and  SgU.  The  climate,  soil,  and  productions  resemble 
those  of  Peru,  but  as  the  Bolivian  table-land  is  more  elevated  than  the 
Peruvian,  the  cold  is'  rather  greater. ,  The  northeastern  part  of  the 
counter  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Amazon,  and  has 
therefore  a  much  higher  temperature. 

5.  Minerals.  The  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Potosi  are  in  a  moun- 
tain near  the  city  of  that  name.  The  summit  of  this  rich  mountain 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  16,300  feet,  and  the  highest  mine  is  upwards  of 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  first  discovery  of 
these  mines,  hi  1545,  until  1803,tliey  yielded  about  1000  million  dollars 
worth  of  silver,  and  since  the  latter  period  though  imperfectly  and 
unskilfully  worked,  have  coniHnued  to  produce  about  three  millions 
annually. 

6.  Divisions.  Bolivia  is  divided  into  6  departments,  which  teke 
their  names  from  their  respective  capitals,  and  are  subdivided  into 
provinces.  The  eastern  and  northeastern  part  of  the  country  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  Moxos  and  Chiquitos  Indians, 
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La  Paz,  Cochabamba, 

Ororo,  CSiuquieaca, 

Santa  Crus,  PoUwi. 

7.  Tbums.  The  capita^,  Chuqiusaca,  or  La  Plata,  is  eituated  in  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet  It  is  well  buih, 
^nd  contains,  among  other  jpublic  edifices,  the  Government  House,  a 
cathedral,  the  university  buudings,  and  numerous  convents.  Popuh- 
tipn  about  12,000. 

The  principal  city  of  Bolivia  is  La  Paz,  which  is  said  to  contain 
40,000  inhabitants.  Although  it  lies  in  a, deep  valley,  it  is  elevated 
12;400  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  it  rises  the  colossal  summit  of  Illimani 
La  Paz  contains  a  cathedral,  and  several  convents  and  churches. 

Potosi  was  formerly  a  large  and  opulent  city  with  150,000  inhabitants, 
but  is  now  so  much  reduced,  as  not  to  contain  more  than  10,000.  It 
lies  in  a  barren  district,  at  the  remarkable  elevation  of  13,700  feet  above 
tibe  sea,  and  it  owed  its  former  splendor  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  its 
n^hborfaood.  It  contains  a  mint,  a  cathedral,  college,  &c.,  and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  here  in  honor  of  Bolivar. 

Cochabamba  lies  in  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  reeion,  which  may  be 
considered  the  granary  of  Bolivia.    Population,  90,000. 

Santa  Cruz,  an  ill  built  town  in  a  vast  plain,  has  about  10,000  inhab- 
itants ;  Oruro,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  rich  silver  mines,  6,000.  Cobija 
or  Lamar  is  a  little  village  in  the  desert  of  Atacama  on  the  Bolivian  coast, 
and  deserves  notice  as  being  the  only  seaport  of  the  republic. 

8.  Inhabitants.  The  population  has  much  the  same  character  with 
that  of  the  other  Spanish  American  states.  The  number  of  w^hites  is 
small,  the  native  Indians  constituting  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  whole 
mass  of  Inhabitants. 

9.  History.  The  Bolivian  territories,  or  as  they  are  commonly 
called  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  were  detached  from  the  Spanish 
vice-royalty  of  Peru,  and  annexed  to  that  of  the  Plata  in  1778.  In  18^ 
the  Spanish  authori^  was  overthrown  by  the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  the  people  of  Upper  Peru  determined  to  remain 
a  separate  state,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment is  republican. 

LV.   CHILI. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent  The  republic  of  Chili  is  bounded  N.  by 
Bolivia ;  K  by  the  States  of  the  Plata,  and  Patagonia ;  S.  by  Patagonia, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.— It  extends  from  Lat  25°  to  44°  S.  and 
from  7(P  to  75"^  W.  Lon.,  having  an  afesL  of  172,000  square  miles,  and 
containing  1,400,000  inhabitants.  The  island  of  Chiloe  and  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Cbonos  in  the  south  belong  to  the  republic,  which  also  claims 
the  isles  of  Juan  Fernandez,  at  some  distance  fipom  the  coast,  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  adventures  furnished  tfao 
faint  for  the  popular  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Mountains.  The  mat  chain  of  the  Andes  traverses  tlie  country 
fix>m  north  to  south,  and  presents  a  number  of  summits,  the  heisfat  of 
which  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  20,000  feet  The  roads  that 
lead  across  these  mountains  are  impassable  except  in  summer,  and  the 
oassage  is  even  then  difficult  and  hazardous.    Among  the  Ghiliaa 
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Andes  there  are  said  to  be  14  volcanoeer  in  a  state  of  constant  araptiony 
and  a  still  greater  number  that  discharge  smoke  at  intervals,  earth- 
quakes are  common. 

3.  jPoce  of  ihe  Cotmtry.  ChSi  presents  a  plain,  gradually  rising  in 
elevation  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast  and  approaches  the  Andes.  T%e 
country  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  maritime  and  midland. 
The  maritime  part  is  intersected  by  tnree  ridges  of  mountains,  running 
parallel  with  the  Andes.  The  midland  part  is  generally  level,  of  great 
fertility,  and  enjoying  a  delightful  climate. 

4.  Rivers.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  small,  and  have  generslly 
a  rapid  current,  as  they  descend  from  elevated  regions,  and  have  a  short 
course.    The  Maule  and  Biobio  are  navigable  for  a  short  distance. 

5.  Climate  and  SoU.  Chili  lies  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  enjojrs  a 
fine  climate.  In  the  northern  provinces  it  rarely  rains,  and  snow  is 
never  seen  in  the  maritime  distncts.  The  soil  is  in  general  highly  {ho- 
ductive,  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes^aniJ  while  the  northern 
provinces  yield  various  tropical  productions,  the  southern  produce  the 
cereal  grasses. 

6.  Minerals.  The  metallic  vreahh  of  the  country  is  great;  it  is  rich 
in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  tin,  copper,  and  iron.  Gold  is 
abundant, and  is  obtained  m>m  mines, and  washings;  the  richest  mines 
are  in  the  part  of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Araucanians.  Many 
of  the  richest  silver  mines  are  in  the  loftiest  and  coldest  parts  of  the 
Andes,  and  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  working  them. 

7.  Dtmsinna.  Chili  is  divided  into  8  provinces,  which  are  subdivid- 
ed into  districts : 

Coqaimbo,  Maule, 

Aconcagua,  Conception, 

Santiago,  Valdivia, 

Colchagua,  Chiloe. 

8.  Totvns.  Santiago,  the  capital,  is  pleasandy  situated  in  an  exten 
sive  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  river  Mapocbo.  It  is  regu- 
larly hiid  out,  and  contains  some  splendid  buildings ;  among  them  are 
the  mint,  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  South  America,  the 
Government  palace,  and  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  superb  churches 
in  America.  Here  are  also  a  university,  several  colleges,  and  other 
literary  institutions.  Santiago  has  suffered  much  finom  earthquakes, 
particularly  m  1822  and  182D.    Population  about  55,000. 

Valparaiso,  a  flourishing  and  prettily  built  town,  stands  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  has  a  fine  harbor.  It  is'the  principal  commercial  place  in 
Chili,  and  it  has  a  population  of  20,000  souls. 

Coquimbo,  which  also  stands  on  the  coast,  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  is  a  thriving  place,  although  it  has  repeatedly  been 
injured  by  earthquakes.    Population,  12,000. 

Conception,  on  the  Biobio  not  fer  from  its  mouth,  was' almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  Araucanians  in  1823;  but  it  is  recovering 
fi^ora  that  disaster,  and  now  has  a  population  of  about  10,000  souls. 

Valdivia,  distin|ruished  for  its  excellent  harbor,  has  5,000  inhabitants. 
Huasco  arid  Curico  are  small  towns,  having  rich  mines,  the  former  of 
silver  and  the  latter  of  gold,  in  their  vicinity.  Near  Copiapo  and 
QuUlota  are  valuable  copper  mines. 
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9.  hthabUanii.  The  population  is  coinpofled  of  similar  elements 
with  that  of  Uie  other  Spanish  American  States.  The  country  south 
of  the  Biobio  is  mostly  m  possession  of  the  Araucanians,  a  wariike 
nation  of  indepei^ent  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  have  never  been 
able  to  reduce. 

10.  Hi$Uny.  Chili  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th 
cenmry,  and  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  Spanish  province,  under 
the  tide^  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Chili,  until  1810,  when  the  people  took 
the  government  into  their  own  hands.  In  1818  Chili  was  aeclared  an 
independent  state,  and  it  has  since  adopted  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 


LVI.  UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  THE  PLATA. 

1.  Bovndanei.  Buenos  Avres,  or  the  Confederacy  of  the  Plata,,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Bolivia ;  E.  by  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  S.  by  Pataconia,  and  W.  by  Chili  and  Bolivia.  It  extends 
from  aO*  to  41**  S.  Lat,  and  from  57''  to  70°  W.  Lon.,  having  an  area 
of  900,000  square  miles,  with  about  800,000  inhabitanta,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  Indians. 

3l  Face  of  the  Country.  In  the  western  provinces  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains traverses  the  country,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Andes ;  little  is  known  of  its  elevatiod  and  course.  The  northwestern 
and  northern  provinces  form  portions,  the  latter  of  the  great  central 
table-land  of  South  America,  and  the  former  of  the  Peruvian  table-land. 
All  the  country  to  the  south  and  east  of  these  limits  belongs  to  the  vast 
plain  of  the  Plata,  which  stretches  nearly  to  the  souibem  extremity  of 
the  continent,  over  an  area  of  1,600,000  square  miles.  The  Pampas,  or 
great  gras^  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  form  a  part  of  this  extensive  level. 
They  resemble  the  prairies  of  North  America  and  the  llanos  of  Vene- 
zuela, being  like  them  destitute  of  wood,  and  stretching  out  with  an 
u  nbroken  surfiice  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Several  rivers  and  some  lakes 
are  found  in  them,  but  in  general  they  are  scantily  watered.  Immense 
herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  find  good  pasture  in  them,  and  the 
ostrich,  deer,iamas,  &c.  are  numerous.  They  are  inhabited  or  rather 
traversed  by  Indian  tribes,  and  Spanish  American  hunters  and  shep- 
herds. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Plata,  the  principal  river,  has  the  largest  volume  of 
water  of  any  river  in  the  world  except  the  Amazon.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  at  the  distance  of  175  miles  from 
the  ocean ;  at  that  point  it  is  30  miles,  and  at  its  mouth  100  miles  broad. 
The  Parana  or  main  branch  rises  in  Brazil,  and  has  a  course  of  up- 
wards of  2,000  miles;  Jt  receives  the  waters  of  tlie  Parap^uay  another 
large  river,  which  also  rises  in  Brazil,  and  is  about  1,200  raSes  in  length. 
The  Pilcomayo  and  Vermeio,  tributaiies  of  the  Paraguay,  are  likewise 
considerable  rivers,  and  have  their  sources  in  Bolivia.  The  Colorado 
and  Negro  are  the  principal  rivera  to  the  south  of  the  Plata.  Rising  in 
the  Chilian  Andes,  they  flow  through  desert  and  imperfectly  known 
regions,  into  the  Atlantic. 

4.  CHmate.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  summers  are 
k>ng  and  hot,  but  ice  sometimes  forms  in  winter.  As  we  advance  to 
the  south  the  cold  increases,  but  is  nowhere  extreme.  .  The  climate  is 
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moist,  and  in  the  southern  provinces  the  winds  are  yiolent,  and  thunder 
and  lightning  very  severe.  The  westerly  winds,  which  sweep  aciosa 
the  Pampas,  and  are  here  called  pamperos,  blow  with  great  fury. 

5.  Soil  and  Productions,  In  the  upland  districts  the  productions  of 
the  temperate  climate  abound,  while  the  lower  regions  furnish  the 
cocoa,  olive,  orange,  and  sugar-cane  of  tropical  countries.  The  plains 
afford  natund  pastures  for  great  numbers  of  domestic  and  wild  animak. 
The  mate  or  Paraguay  tea  plant  is  a  small  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  to  prepare  an  inmsion,  like  the  Chinese  tea  with  us.  It  is  export- 
ed in  great  quantities  to  the  neighboring  countries.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  soil  is  productive,  but  mere  are  some  salt  plains  and  sterile 
tracts. 

6.  Minerals,  There  are  some  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  western  provinces.  Salt  abounds,  and  the 
great  plains  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Parana,  are  in  many  places  so 
strongly  impregnated,  that  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  have  a  brackish  taste 
when  the  water  is  low.  In  some  places  the  waters  of  the  lakes  are 
saturated  with  salt,  and  in  warm,  dry  seasons  it  is  deposited  in  mat 
quantities  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Saltpetre  is  likewise  abun- 
dant 

7.  Diffisions,  The  territories  lying  within  the  limits  above  described 
fbrmerly  composed  a  part  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres^ 
to  which  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  also  belonged.  In  1810  the 
intendancy  of  Buenos  Ayres  broke  out  into  an  insurrection,  and  its 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  intendancies  of  the  vice-royalty. 
In  1817  they  declared  themselves  independent,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  South  America,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
that  of  the  Argentine  Republic  or  United  Provinces  of  the  Plam.  This 
republic  consisted  of  14  states  or  provinces  ; 

BuenoB  Ayres,  Santiag^o,  Rioja, 

Entre  Rios,  Tucumao,  San  Juao,       ^ 

Corrientes,  Salla,  ^    .        San  Luis, 

Santa  Fe,  Jujuy,  Meodoza. 

Cordova,  Catamarca, 

But  the  union  has  since  been  broken  by  .mutual  jealounes,  and  the 
country  has  not  yet  secured  internal  order  and  a  settled  government. 

8.  Jhums,  Buenos  Ayres,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  South  America,  and  is  not  less  distin- 
guished for  its  literary  than  for  its  commercial  activity.  It  is  well  built, 
with  regular  and  well  paved  streets,  and^  contains  many  handsome 
public  and  private  buildings.  Although  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  its  harbor  is  so  much  obstructed 
by  sand  banks,  that  large  vessels  only  come  up  to  Barragan.  The 
university,  several  colleges  and  academies,  an  obeervatoiy,  the  cabinet 
of  natural  science,  public  library,  and  other  literary  institutions,  show 
the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  learning  and  the  arts.  The  Cathedral, 
mint,  representatives'  hall,  and  some  of  the  churches,  are  the  most  re- 
markable edifices.    Population  80,000. 

Corrientes,  a  small  town  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  has  great  natural  advanta- 
ges for  inland  commerce. 

Cordova,  formerly  rendered  important  by  its  fomous  university, 
which  is  now  sunk  into  insignificance,  enjoys  an  active  internal  com- 
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lOMve,  and  carries  on  conaidenble  manufiictiires  of  woollen  and  eottoo. 
Populatlou  about  12/)00. 

San  Juan,  in  the  state«f  the  same  name,  produces  large  quantities 
of  wine  and  brandy,  and  has  an  extensive  tniffic. 

Mendoza,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  wine  ami  fi*uit&  These  towns  have  each  about  16^000  inhab- 
itants. 

Upsallata,  a  litde  town  in  the  state  of  Mendoza,  is  celebrated  for  its 
rich  silver-mine. 

Salta  and  Tucuraan,  with  10,000  inhabitants  each,  and  Santa  Fe  with 
5^000,  are  the  olber  principal  towns. 

9.  hikabitants.  The  native  whites  of  this  country  were  fiivorably  dis- 
tinguished among  those  of  the  other  Spanish  colonies  for  character  and 
6ultivation.  The  blacks  are  few.  The  Creole  shepherds  of  the  great 
plains,  called  Gauchos,  lead  a  life  of  wild  independence,  passing  most 
of  their  time  on  horseback,  eatingnothing  but  jerked  beef  and  drinking 
water ;  they  are  rude,  but  hospitable  and  generous.  Armed  with  his 
lasso  or  leather  strap,  which  he  throws  at  a  great  distance  with  uner- 
ring aim,  the  Gaucho  gallops  out  into  the  open  i>lain,  hurls  it  at  the 
wild  horse,  bull,  or  ostrich,  lodging  it  round  the  heck  of  the  animal, 
which  by  a  sudden  jerk  he  throws  to  the  ground,  and  then  gallops  off 
with  his  prey.  The  Indians  are  numerous  and  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  south  are  fierce  and  warlike.  They  have  learned  to  ride,  and  they 
wander  in  search  of  game  and  pasturage,  through  the  great  expanse  of 
the  pampas,  where  they  are  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the 
Gauchos. 

LVII.    URUGUAY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  The  republic  of  the  Uruguay  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  the  Uruguay, 
which  divides  it  from  the  states  of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios.  It  has 
an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  70,000  souls.  This 
territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  vice-rpyalty  of  the  Plata,  and 
was  called  the  Banda  Oriental  (Eac^rn  Frontier)  from  its  geographical 
position.  It  was  afterwards  claimed  by  Brazil,  but  in  1828,  after  a 
bloody  war  between  the  Brazilians  and  Buenos  Ayreans,  the  two  par- 
ties agreed  to  its  being  erected  into  an  independent  state. 

2.  Thums.  Monte  Video^he  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  on 
the  Plata,  and  is  regulariy  built,  but  the  houses  are  low  and  the  stieets 
are  not  paved.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  formerly  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive commerce.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  has  been  much  stilted  by 
the  wars  between  the  neighboring  states,  and  its  population  has  much 
diminished.    It  now  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Maldonado  and  Colonia,  are  small  towns  on  the  Plata,  with  good 
harbors. 

LVIII.  PARAGUAY. 

1.  Extent  and  PooukOton.  Paraguay  lies  between  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
and  the  Argentine  Provinces,  extending  from  20°  to  28°  S.  Lat,  and 
firom  54°  to  59°  W.  Lon.,  over  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles,  and 
containing  250,000  inhabitants. 
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^  2.  ^^atural  Features.  The  coiiDtry  m  traversed  by  the  ParBiia  and 
the  Paraguay ;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Central  table-land  of  South 
America,  having  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  climate  is  moist, 
but  mild  and  healthy ;  the  surface  level,  and  the  soil  in  general  fertile, 
producing  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  mate  or  Paraguay 
tea,  &c. 

3.  Tomts.  Assumption,  the  capital,  contains  the  palace  of  the  dicta- 
tor, a  cathedral,  &c.  It  lies  on  the  Paraguay,  and  is  irregularly  built 
with  crooked  streets.    The  population  is  about  10,000  or  12,000. 

Villa  Rica,  the  second  town,  has  about  4,000  inhabitants. 
Tevego  is  a  village  in  the  north,  founded  by  the  dictator,  as  a  place  of 
banishment  fer  criminals. 

4.  History.  This  territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  vice-  ' 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  in  1813,  the  inhabitants  declared  Paraguay 
an  independent  republic  under  two  consuls,  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Francia, 
soon  after  caused  himself  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator  of  Para- 
guay. His  government  has  been  very  arbitrary,  and  he  suffers  no 
fereignera  to  enter  the  country ;  but  he  has  introduced  order,  industry, 
and  arts,  among  thp  subjects  of  his  litde  state. 


LIX.     PATAGONIA. 

This  is  an  extensive  region,  stretching  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile 
on  the  north,  to  the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south,  and  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Its  length,  from  36°  to  54^  S.  laL,  is 
about  1100  miles.  It  is  inhabited  only  by  savage  tribes,  and  its  interior 
is  imperfectly  known.  The  Andes  traverse  the  country  from  north  to 
south ;  much  of  the  soil  near  the  coasts  is  barren,  and  the  climate  is 
rigorous.  The  Moluches  and  Puelches  are  the  principal  races ;  some 
of  the  Patagonian  tribes,  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size. 


LX.  BRAZIL. 

1.  Boundaries  bmd  Extent.  Brazil  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Grenada, 
Venezuela,  and  Guiana ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Ocean, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  and  W.  by  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  The 
Equator.  It  extends  from  4°  N.  to  33°  S.  Lat,  aiid  from  35°  to  73°  W. 
Lon.,  having  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  BwB 
millions. 

2.  Moimtams.  This  extensive  region  is  traversed  by  several  distinct 
chains  of  mountains,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces. 
The  most  easterly  chain,  called  the  Serra  do  Mar,  or  Maritime  Range, 
stretches  from  16°  to  30°  S.  Lat.  in  a  direction-parallel  to  the  coast  The 
highest  summits  are  Arasoiaba,  near  San  Paulo,  4,160  feet  high,  and 
Tingua,  near  Rio  J^aneiro,  3,600  feet  high.  Farther  west  lies  the  Serra 
do  Espinhago,  extending  from  the  San  Francisco  in  10°  to  tde  Uru- 
guay in  28°  S.  Lat.,  and  separating  the  confluents  of  the  former  fit>m 
3ie  rivers  which  flow  easterly  into  the  Atlantic.  Its  lofliest  summits  are 
in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  between  18°  and  21°  S.  lat ;  among 
them  are  Mount  Itacolumi,  near  Villa  Rica,  6,175,  and  Serra  do  Frio^ 
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near  Villa  do  Principe,  6,000  feet  hi^h.  A  third  chain,  the  Senrn  dos 
Vertentes,  separates  the  confluents  of  the  Amazon,  the  Tocantin,  and 
the  Pamahiba,  from  those  of  the  San  Francisco,  the  Paraguay,  and  the 
Parana.    None  of  its  summits  reaches  to  a  great  elevation. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Maranon  or  Amazon  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  both  in  regard  to  the  length  of  its  course,  which  is  upwards  of 
4,000  miles,  and  its  volume  of  water.  It  rises  in  the  Andes  of  Bolivk, 
under  the  name  of  the  Paro  or  Ucayali^  and  flowing  northerly  through 
Peru  into  Quito,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tunguragua,  which  descends 
from  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Quito ;  thence  it  runs  inun  easterly  direc- 
tion across  the  continent,  emptying  the  accumulated  waters  of  its  200 
tributaries  into  the  ocean,  under  the  equator,  by  a  mouth  175  miles  wide. 
The  tide  is  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
the  river  is  navi^ble  several  times  that  distance  for  large  ships.    The 

Srincipal  tributaries  from  the  south  are  the  Javary,  Jutay,  Jurua,  and 
ladeira,  which  rise  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Bolivia,  and  the  Topayos 
and  Xingu,  which  have  their  whole  course  in  Brazil.  From  the  north 
it  receives  the  Caqueta  or  Yapura,  the  I^a  or  Putumayo,  and  the  Negro, 
the  largest  of  its  confluents.  The  Cassiquiare,  a  branch  of  the  Negro, 
is  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco,  and  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  one 
g«at  river  sending  off  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  basin  of  another. 
The  Amazon  drains  an  area  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  square  miles. 
The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Para,  fonned  by  the  junction  of 
two  great  streams,  the  Tocantin  and  the  Araguaya ;  the  San  Francisco, 
and  die  Parnahiba,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

4.  Plain.  The  whole  central  pait  of  South  America,  comprised 
within  the  Andes  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  New  Grenada,  the  Pariraa 
Mountains  in  Venezuela,  and  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes  of  Brazil,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  country,  the  northern  pan  of  Bolivia, 
the  eastern  part  of  Peru,  and  the  southeastern  districts  of  New  Grenada, 
forms  a  vast  plain,  whose  area  exceeds  three  millions  of  squai^  miles. 
It  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  and  gigantic  vegetation,  to  which  the  hot 
and  humid  climate  gives  an  astonishing  vigor.  The  immense  and  im- 
penetrable forests  and  mightv  streams  of  this  great  plain,  swarm  with 
animal  life  in  all  its  forms ; — ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  huge  seipents,  al- 
ligators, troops  of  monkeys,  flocks  of  gaudily  colored  and  loquacious 
birds,  and  clouds  of  insects,  are  here  yet  undisturbed  by  the  arts  of  man. 

5.  Climate.  In  the  northern  parts  and  in  the  neighborhood  ,of  the 
Amazon,  the  climate  is  hot  and  moist ;  towards  the  south  it  is  temperate 
and  healthy,  and  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  it 
may  be  described  as  highly  agreeable  and  genial. 

6.  Vegetable  Productions.  Enjoying  a  mvorable  climate  and  a  fertile 
soil,  this  country  produces  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  plants. 
The  forests  yield  valuable  woods  for  dyeing  and  building;  all  kinds  of 
tropical  produce,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  &6.,  are  found  in  the  warmer 
regions,  while  other  districts  abound  in  the  cereal  grains,  and  the  firuits 
of  temperate  climates. 

7.  Minerals.  Gold  is  obtained  both  from  mines  and  from  washing 
in  various  places.  Copper  and  salt  abound.  Diamonds  are  found  m 
several  districts.  The  diamond  district  in  the  province  of  Minas  Ge- 
raes  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  all  sti*angere  are  sti-ictly  excluded  fh>m 
it.  The  diamonds  are  obtained  by  washings,  by  mCans  of  which  they 
are  separated  from  the  earth  in  which  they  are  contained. 
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8.  Divinona.  Until  182S,  Brazil  was  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  in  that 
year  it  was  declared  an  independent  state,  under  the  tkle  of  the  Empire 
of  Brazil.  It  is  divided  into  18  provinces,*  which  are  subdivided  into 
comarcas  or  counties. 

9.  7\nim3.  Rio  Janeiro,  often  called  simply  Rio,  is  the  capital  and 
principal  city  of  the  empire.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  city  is  handsomely  built,  and  conveniently  laid  out,  with 
broad,  straight,  and  well  p2|ved  streets.  The  imperial  and  episcopal 
palaces,  the  mint,  arsenals,  cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  the  thea- 
tre, several  convents,  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  are  among  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  city,  which  contains  some  fine  squares  and  fountains. 

^  The  commerce  of  Rio  is  flourishing  and  extensive,  and  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  There  are  several  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions and  societies  here.  The  environs  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  and  for  their  delicious  climate.  Population  of 
the  city  about  150,000,  two  thirds  of  which  are  colored  persons;  among 
the  whites  are  French,  Grermans,  English,  Dutch,  and  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. 

Bahia,  or  San  Salvador,  situated  on  the  coast,  stands  on  the.  beautiful  > 
Bay  of  AH  Saints,  and  has  a  harbor  not  inferior  to  that  of  Rio,  which  citv  ^ 
it  surpasses  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  public  building    It  is  built : 
on  mieven  ground,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  City ;  the  -. 
streets  of  the  latter  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  crooked,  but  those  of  the 
former  are  broad  and  handsome.    The  cathedral,  governor's  palace, 
archiepiscopal  palace,  several  churches  and  convents,  the  exchange, 
&C.,  are  tlie  principal  edifices.    In  commerce  it  is  the  rival'of  Rio,  and 
in  population  it  is  little  inferior,  having  about  120,000  inhabitants.   The 
vicinity  is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Brazil. 

Pernambuco  or  Recife  is  built  partly  upon  an  island,  and  pardy  upon 
the  continent.  Its  harbor  is  convenient,  and  renders  it  an  important 
commercial  place.  The  literary  institutions  and  the  cathedral  are  at 
Olinda,  a  few  miles  distant,  while  the  theatre,  custom-house,  navy  yard, 
&c.,  are  at  Recife.    Population  of  the  latter,  60,000 ;  of  Olinda,-7,000. 

Maranham,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  a  pretty  town, 
with  a  good  harbor,  and  a  flourishing  commerce.  There  are  several 
public  buildings  and  literary  institutions  here.     Population,  28,000. 

Para  or  Belem  is  a  well  built  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  arsenaVgovenior's  palace,  and  several  higher 
institutions  of  education.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  and  extensive 
commerce,  and  has  a  population  of  20,000  souls. 

Among  the  interior  towns  are  Villarica  or  Preto,  formerly  a  rich  and 
populous  city,  but  now  much  declined  on  account  of  the  diminution  in 
the  production  of  the  gold  mines,  to  which  it  owed  its  prosperity ; 
population,  9,000;  Tejuco,  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  contain- 
ing 6,000  inhabitants,  distinguished  for  their  intelligence ;  Villa  do  Prin- 
cipe, remarkable  for  its  rich  gold  washings,  with  5,000  inhabitants; 

♦Para,  '  Pernambuco,  Rio  Janeiro, 

Maranham,  Alagoas,  San  Paulo, 

Piauhy,  Seregipe,  San  Pedro, 

Ceara,  Bahia,  Santa  Catharina, 

Rio  Grande,  Espirito  Santo,  Goyaz, 

Paraiba,  Minaa  Geraes,  Matto  Grosao. 
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Goyiftz,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  and  Cuyaba,  in  tBe  province  of  Matto 
GrosBOj  with  10,000  inhabitants. 

San  Paulo  is  a  pleasantly  situated  and  neatly  built  town,  containing 
many  pretty  gardens  and  squares,  a  cathedral,  the  sovemor's  palace, 
an  episcopal  palace,  a  gold  foundery,  a  university,  &c.  Populati(»i, 
lo,000. 

Alagoas,  Sergipe  or  San  Christovao,  Portalegre,  and  Villa  Vigosa, 
are  flourishing  places  with  from  10,000  to  14,000  inhabitants. 

10.  Commerce.  The  commercial  operations,  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  gold,  diamonds,  cotton,  sugar,  cofiee,  Brazil  wood,  hides,  &&, 
are  mostly  conducted  b}r  foreigners.  The  imports  are  principallv 
various  manufactured  articles,  there  being  no  manu&ctures  of  much 
extent  in  the  countiy.  Agriculture  is  in  a  low  state,  but  large  herds 
of  cattle  are  raised  in  the  plains  and  valleys. 

11.  Inhabitants.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  has  never  been  ex- 
plored, and  is  occupied  by  savage  tribes  of  independent  Indians.  The 
population  of  the  part  actually  under  the  government  of  the  whites  is 
composed  of  1,200,000  whites,  principally  Portuguese  or  of  Portuguese 
ori^,  but  including  a  considerable  number  of  Swiss,  and  German 
emigrants ;  3,600,0(X)  slaves,  pardy  black  and  partly  of  mixed  races ; 
800,000  free  colored  persons,  also  consisting  of  blacks  and  different 
mixed  breeds,  and  400,000  Indiana  The  Brazilians  are  cheerful,  good- 
humored,  and  intelli^nt,  and  much  has  recently  been  done  to  difluse  the 
means  of  education  in  the  country.  The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catho^ 
lie ;  the  government,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  hereditary  magistrate,  styled  the  emperor,,  and  the  legisla- 
tive in  the  two  houses  of  congress,  one  of  which,  the  senate,  is  appoint 
ed  by  the  emperor,  and  the  other,  the  houae  of  deputies,  is  chosen  by 
the  people. 


LXI.     GUIANA. 

1.  Divisioru  and  Extent.  This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  an  ex- 
tensive region,  extending  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Amazon,  and  belong- 
ing to  several  European  nations.  But  Spanish  Guiana  now  forms  a 
part  of  Venezuela,  and  Portuguese  Guiana  of  Brazil.  The  remainder, 
lying  between  Brazil,  Venezuela,  aud  the  Ocean,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  135,850  square  miles,  has  a  population  of  240,000  souls,  including 
independent  Indians. 

2.  Physical  FRotures.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of 
the  Parima  Mountains  of  no  great  elevation,  while  towards  the  sea  the 
country  consists  of  an  extensive  plain  of  ^reat  fertility.  .Thick  forests 
cover  the  uncultivated  parts,  and  the  vegetation  is  remarkable  for  its 
vigor  and  luxuriance.  The  climate  is  tropical,  but  mild.  The  princi- 
pal rivera  are  the  Essequibo,  Demerara,  Saramacca,  Surinam,  and  Ma- 
rony.  Some  of  these  are  large,  but,  being  shallow  and  broken,  affi>rd 
few  facilities  for  navigation. 

3.  Cayenne.  French  Guiana  or  Cayenne  extends  to  a  great  distance 
inland,  but  the  interior  is  occupied  by  independent  Indians.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  portion  actually  inhabited  by  the  French  does  not  exceed 
25,000,  of  which  20,000  are  slaves,  2,250  free  colored  pereons,  1,300 
whites,  and  the  remainder  Indians.    The  principal  town  and  capital  of 
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the  colony  ib  Cayetane,  situated  on  a  small  island,  with  a  good  harbor. 
Population  3,000.  Sinuamari  is  a  small  village,  celebrated  as  the  place 
to  which  many  distinguished  men  were  transported  during  the  French 
revolution. 

4.  Surinam.  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  colonies  of  Guiana.  The  part  occupied  by  the  Dutch  lies  along 
the  coast,  and  the  industry  of  that  persevering  people  has  drained  the 
unhealthy  marshes,  and  cut  several  navigable  canals  in  this  quarter. 
The  population  of  the  colony  is  about  60,000,  mostly  slaves.  In  the 
interior,  beside  the  independent  Indians,  there  are  three  independent 
establishments  of  Maroons  or  runaway  slaves,  who  were  for  a  long  time 
at  wair  with  the  whites;  but  in  1809  the  liatter  having  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them,  recognising  their  independence,  they  have 
since  been  on  amicable  terms  with  each  other. 

Paramaribo,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Surinam,  about  25  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  well  built,  and  prettily  laid  out,  with  a  good  harbor, 
and  an  extensive  commerce.  The  streets  are  lined  with  orange,  lemon, 
and  tamarind  trees,  and  the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  surrounded 
by  gardens.  Population  20,000.  One  of  its  suburbs.  Savanna,  is 
entirely  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue  here. 

5.  Demerara  and  Berhice,  English  Guiana  consists  of  the  two  colo- 
nies of  Demerara  with  Essequibo,  and  Berhice. 

The  former  has  a  population  of  78,833,  including  69,467  slaves,  and 
6,360  free  blacks.  Georgetown,  formerly  Stabrock,  the  capital,  is  a 
flourishing  place  with  10,000  inhabitants. 

Berhice  comprises  23,022  inhabitants,  of  whom  21,319  are  slaves, 
and  1,151  frea  blacks.    New  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town. 


LXII.    SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent — South  America  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  N.  Lat  IQP  to  S.  Lat  56°, 
and  firom  35°  to  82°  W.  Lon.,  having  an  area  of  6,900,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  Thvee  systems  of  mountains  pervade  South  America. 
Of  these  the  Andes  is  the  longest  and  loitiest,  stretching  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  continent,  from  cape  Froward,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Patagonia,  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  great  mountainous  chain  of  North' 
America.  The  Andes  in  some  parts  branch  off  into  several  chains, 
which  have  been  particularly  described  in  the  accounts  of  the  separate 
oountries,  and  in  Bolivia,  diey  reach  the  enormous  height  of  from 
24,000  to  25,000  feet.  Then*  general  course  is  alonff  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  150  miles  inland.  The  whole  cnain  of  the  Andes 
is  subject  to  violent  earthquakes,  and  firom  Cotopaxi  to  the  Southern 
Ocean  there  are  no  less  than  40  volcanoes  in  constant  activity,  some  of 
which  are  the  loftiest  in  the  world. 

The  other  mountainous  systems  are  the  Parima  Mountains,  already 
described  as  constituting  several  chains  in  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  and 
the  mountains  of  Braziv  also  consisting  of  several  chains  of  no  great 
elevation. 

a  Plains.   The  grei^  chains  of  the  Andes  divide  South  America,  fix)m 
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Lat  9°  N.  to  52°  S^  into  three  immense  plains,  shot  up  on  the  west  by  a 
huge  rampart  of  mountains,  but  open  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east  The  most  northern  is  the  plain  of  the  Orinoco,  consisting  of 
level  tracts  or  llanos,  covered  with  reedy  plants,  and  a  few  scattered 
palms.  Further  south  is  the  great  woody  plain  of  the  Amazon,  to 
which  succeeds  the  vast  flat  of  the  pampas,  presenting  a  prodigious 
expanse,  covered  with  coarse  herbage  and  thronged  with  countless 
herds  of  cattle. 

4.  Rivers.  The  great  breadth  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
caused  by  their  distance  from  the  Atlantic  shore,  has  its  natural  effect 
upon  the  size  of  the  rivers.  Gathering  the  accumulated  waters  of  the 
extensive  regions  which  they  drain  in  their  long  coulees,  the  Orinoco, 
the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata,  seem  to  bring  no  tribute  tide  to  the  Ocean, 
but  iq  the  depth  and  breadth  of  their  channels,  and  the  volume  of  their 
waters,  resemble  inland  seas.  No  part  of  the  world  is  more  completely 
intersected  by  navigable  streams,  or  more  bountifully  watered. 

5.  Deserts.  The  deserts  of  South  America  are  less  extensive  than 
those  of  the  eastern  continent  The  desert  of  Atacama,  between  the 
Andes  and  Ocean,  extends,  with  some  interruptions,  from  Tarapaca  in 
Peru  to  the  vicinity  of  Copiapo  in  Chili,  embracing  the  narrow  mari- 
time strip  of  Bolivia.  It  is  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  is  sandy  and 
sterile ;  in  this  region  it  never  rains.  There  is  a  similar  desert  strip  in 
the  north  of  Peru,  called  the  desert  of  Sechura,  about  75  miles  in 
length. 

The  desert  of  Pemambuco,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Brazil,  is  of 
greater  extent,  and  consists  of  hillocks  of  moving  sand,  interspersed 
with  some  verdant  oases. 

6.  Islands.  Beside  those  which  have  already  been  described,  there 
are  several  single  islands  or  .groups,  which  we  shall  now  mention.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazo(^  lies  the  Marajo  or  Joannes,  belonging  to 
Brazil ;  it  is  little  more  than  a  vast  swamp,  150  miles  in  length  by  110 
in  breadth.  About  70  leagues  N.  E.  of  Cape  St  Roque  is  the  barren 
island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  which  has  become  known  from  its 
being  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  transported  convicts. 

F^kland  Islands  or  the  Malouines  are  a  cluster  of  about  90  islands, 
lying  east  of  Patagonia.  Although  unproductMre^  and  having  a  cold 
and  foggy  climate,  they  are  important  to  the  whale  ships,  on  account 
of  the  good  harbors  they  contain.  Their  coasts  are  frequented  by 
seals,  and  clouds  of  penguins  cover  the  shores.  They  are  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  but  are  uninhabited. 

To  the  south  of  Patagonia,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  lies  the  Magellanic  Archipelago,  or  the  islands  oi  Terra  del 
Fuego.  They  received  the  latter  name,  signifying  Land  of  Fire,  fiom 
the  volcanic  fires  seen  on  them.  This  is  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
inhabited  worid.  The  interiorof  the  islands  has  never  been  explor- 
ed ;  their  climate  is  severe,  and  they,  appear  from  the  coast  rugged  and 
sterile.  The  natwes  are  rude  and  ignorant,  but  peaceable,  and  live 
by  fishing.  The  southern  extremity  of  one  of  this  group,  is  the  well 
known  Cape  Horn,  S.  Lat  55P  58'.  To  the  west  of  the  Magellanic 
Archipelag<D,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Straits  of  [.emaire,  is  Staoten 
land,  upon  which  the  English  have  formed  a  setdement 

The  Antarctic  Archipelago,  comprises  several  clusters  of  islands, 
lying  south  of  54%  and  at  some  distance  from  die  continent    They 
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1.  Ocelot.  8.  Tapir.  15.  Condor. 

2.  Margay.  9.  RedTailed  Monkey  16.  King  of  the  Vultures 

3.  Lama.  10.  Brazilian  Porcupine  17.  Rbea  or  Ostrich. 

4.  Jaguar.  11.  Paca.  18.  Serpent. 

5.  Sloth.  12.  Ant  Eater.  19.  Macaw. 

6.  Striated  Monkey.    13.  Toucan.  20.  Agouti. 

7.  Peccary.  14.  Harpy  Eagle.  21.  Alligator. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


3lioM 


Brazil  — 1.  Tingua,  3,600  feet.  — 2.  Arasoiaba,  4,160  do.  — 3.  Sierra 
do.  Frio,  6,000  do.  —  4.  Itacolumi,  6,175  do.  —  Venezuela — 5.  Mt. 
Duida,  8,000  feet.  — 6.  Silla  of  Caraccas,  8,750  do.  — 15.  Chimborazo, 
21,730  do.  —  Republic  of  the  E<tuATOR  — 11.  Cotopaxi,  (volcanic,) 
19,000  feet.  — 7.  Pichincha,  do.  16,000  do.  — 13.  Antisana,  do.  19,400  do. 
—  Peru  — 8.  Arequipa,  17,750  — New  Grenada  — 10.  Quindiu,  18,000 
feet.  — 12.  Sierra  of  Santa  Martha,  19,000  do.  — Chili  — 14.  Chilian 
Range,20,000feet.  — Boliyia  — 16.  Illimani,  24,250  feet.  — 17.  Sorata, 
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one  an  unmhabited  and  niygcd,  and  covered  with  perpetual  mow  and 
ice ;  but  have  lately  acqaued  importance  from  the  seal  and  whaie 
fishery  prosecuted  on  their  coasts  and  the  surroundinff  watera  Most  of 
thenri  have  been  lately  discovered  by  European  and  American  mari- 
ners. South  Georgia  extending  to  Lat  55*^  waa  vi^ed  during  the  last 
century,  as  were  also  the  fit>zen  islands  lying  to  the  southeast,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  Sandwich  lAnd.  Southwest  of  the  latter, 
lie  the  South  Orkneys,  a  mass  of  rocks,  discovered  in  1822.  Still  fur- 
ther south  and  west,  are  the  South  Shetland  isles,  Lat  61°-63°,  Lon,  70»- 
81®  W^  .discovered  in  .1819,  and  containing  some  convenient  harbors^ 
and  volcAnic  peaks.  The  little  islands  of  Alexander  and  Peter,  discov- 
ered in  1821,  are  the  most  southern  regions  (Lat  e9J|  S.)  known.  The 
Antarctic  Ocean  has  not,  however,  been  so  carefully  examined  as  the 
Artie  seas,  and  the  South  Pole  has  not  beep  so  oeerly  approedied,  m 
the  North.  ^*^         ^ 

In  the  PapiHc  Ocean,  the  Patagonian  coast  is  lined  with  numerous 
islands,  which  have  been  but  very  recently  examined.  The  principal 
^op  is  the  archipelago  of  Guaytleco.  Further  north  lie  the  Chonos 
islands,  and  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  belonging  to  Chili.  The  Gal- 
lapagos,  lying  under  the  equator,  160  leagues  west  of  the  coast  of  New 
Grenada,  enjoy  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  A  colony  from 
Guayapuill  has  recently  been  settled  upon  them. 

7.  Climate,  The  descriptions  already  given  under  separate  heads 
show  that  South  America,  although  lying  principally  within  the  tropics, 
presents  a  succession  of  all  temperatures,  from  the  tropical  chmates  of 
the  coasts  and  plains,  and  the  eternal  spring  of  the  tatde  lands,  to  the 
perpetual  snows  of  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  soiettfaem  regions, 
extending  far  into  the  temperate^  zone,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  winds 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  have  a  severe  and  rigorous  climate. 

8.  Vegetable  Productions,  The  vep;etation  of  South  America  is  re- 
markable for  its  variety  and  its  luxuriance.  Upwards  of  80  species  of 
paims,  equally  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and  size,  and  for  their 
various  uses,  furnishing  wine,  oil,  wax,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt,  are  fbund 
here.  In  the  Brazilian  forests  there  are  no  less  than  259  species  of 
wood  useful  for  carpentry  or  dyeing.  Fourteen  species  of  the  cinchona 
or  Peruvian  bark  are  collected  in  different  districts.  The  guaiacum  or 
lignumvitee  exudes  a  valuable  gum,  which,  as  well  as  its  wood,  possesses 
important  medicinal  powers.  The  caoutchouc  Or  gum  elastic,  also  called 
India  rubber,  is  the  milky  juice  of  several  plants  found  in  Guiana,  Bra- 
zil, and  Buenos  Ayres.  It  w  obtained  b^  making  hicisions  through  the 
bark,  and  is  then  spread  while  in  its  viscous  state  over  a  mould,  and 
dried  in  a  thick  smoke.  It  is  now  so  extensively  used  lor  making 
dioes  and  cloUi,  as  to  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Cacao, 
vanilla,  maize,  aracatscha,  and  potatoe  are  also  natives  of  South  America, 
as  are  also  the  cassava,  from  which  tapioca  is  prepared,  and  the  capsi- 
ctim,  whose  pods  yield  the  Cayenne  pepper.  The  sugar-cane,  indigo- 
phint,  cotton,  coffee,  and  the  cereal  grains,  which  have  been  introduced 
by  Europeans,  thrive. 

The  cow-tree  is  found  in  Venezuela,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
ringular  fact  of  its  juice  resembling  milk.  When  an  incision  is  made 
in  the  trunk,  the  juice  issues  out  in  great  abundance,  and  is  drunk  by 
the  inhabitants.  This  vegetable  milk  does  not  coagulate  nor  curdfe 
like  animal  milk,  but  in  o&er  respects  has  an  astonishing  resemblance 
toit 
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9.  Mineralg,  The  minenil  kingdom  is  not  Ie«  rich  in  precious  pro- 
.diictions.  In  Brazil,  diamonds  are  found  of  the  largest  size  and  greatest 
abimdance,  but  they  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  the  East  Indies. 
Gold  is  found  in  mines,  and  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers ;  the  silver 
mines  of  Bolivia  are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and 
platina  has  been  found  in  various  places.  Tin,  quicksilver,  copper,  and 
othw  useful  metals  are  abundant,  and  salt  is  found  in  great  plenty. 

10.  AnmaU^  Among  the  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  the  Wgest  and 
most  fierce  are  the  cougar  or  puma,  which  has  already  been  described, 
thejaguar  or  ounce,  the  ocelot  and  the  mai^gay* 

The  jaguar,  called  also  the  American  tiger,  is  inferior  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  cougar.  He  preys  upon  the  larger  quadrupeds,  carrying 
off  a  horse  or  ox,  with  little  difficulty.  When  he  .has  smgled  out  faia 
victim  from  the  herd,  he  leaps  upon  its  back,  and  twisting  the  head 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  kilb  it  mstantly  by  dislocating  the  spine.  The 
jaguar  may  be  tamed ;  he  is  taken  by  the  South  Americans  witn  dogs, 
or  bv  means  of  the  lasso.  The  ocelot  is  a  beautiful  but  savage  aninml, 
holding  an  intermediate  station  between  the  leopard  and  the  common 
cat  Like  othef  creatures  of  the  cat  kind,  he  lies  concealed  during  the 
day,  and  issues  forth  at  night  in  pursuit  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  He  is  about  18  inches  high,  and  the  body  is  three  feet  m  lengdi. 
The  margay  is  a  smaller  animal  of  the  same  femil^,  common  in  Brazil 
and  Gujuia.  There  are  also  several  other  species  of  cats  in  South 
America. 

The  tapir  resembles  the  hog  in  its  general  form,  but  the  legs  and 
snout  are  longer.  It  is  mUd  and  timid,  living  upon  fruits,  and  the 
young  branches  of  trees.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and  a  half, 
and  it  is  six  feet  in  length ;  the  skin  is  tou^,  3ie  flesh  dry  and  disagree- 
able. There  are  two  mecies  of  tapir,  one  of  which  inhabits  die  marshy 
plains  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  the  other  the  declivities  of  the  Andes. 
.  The  peccary  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common  domestic 
li0g,  but  is,  however,  of  a  distinct  species,  and  differs  in  several  striking 
characters.  But  the  most  remaikable  distinction  between  it  and  aU 
other  quadrupeds,  appears  to  consist  in  a  large  gland  placed  immediate- 
ly beneath  the  skin  on  the  middle  of  the  loins,  which  secretes  a  fluid 
of  an  unpleasant  smell.  These  animals  are  extremely  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  South  America.  There  are  two  species ;  Uie  Collared  peccary, 
and  the  White-lipped  peccar^r.  The  former  is  the  smallest  of  the  two, 
seldom  measuring  three  feet  in  length.  The  latter  not  unfrequently 
reaches  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  hal£  These  animals  subsist  fer 
the  most  part  on  vegetable  food,  chiefly  roots. 

The  llama  or  guanaco  may  be  termed  the  South  American  camel, 
although  it  is  much  more  graceful,  and  has  more  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gience,  than  the  eastern  camel.  Like  that  animal  it  is  used  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  lying  down  to  receive  its  load;  it  carries  only  from  150  to 
200  pounds,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  15  miles  a  day.  But 
though  slow,  it  lA  sure  footed,  docile,  and  maintained  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. The  flesh  is  wholesome  and  pleasant,  the  wool  and  skin  aro 
botli  useful.  When  provoked,  the  llama  avenges  itsetf  by  spitting  upon 
the  aggressor,  and  the  saliva  is  slightly  corrosive.  The  vicugna  is  an 
animal  of  the  same  femily,  but  somewhat  smaller,  and  is  valuable  fer 
itswooL 

The  paca  is  a  small  animal  living  in  ferests^  near  the  water,  and 
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dweffing  in  burrows.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  lengtb,  and  one  foot  in 
height,  and  it  runs  rapidly,  and  swims  and  dives  with  great  dexterity. 
The  flesh  is  pleasant,  and  the  animal  is  easily  tamed.  Its  ciy  is  like  diat 
of  a  pig. 

Of  the  sloth  there  are  two  different  kinds,  ^stinguished  firom  each 
other  by  their  claws ;  one  called  the  unai,  having  only  two  claws  upon 
the  fore  feet,  and  being  without  a  tail ;  the  other,  which  is  cidled  the  ai^ 
having  a  tail,  and  three  claws  upon  each  foot.  The  hair  of  the  doth  is 
thick  and  coarse  at  the  extremity,  and  gradually  tapen  to  the  root,  where 
it  becomes  fine  as  the  finest  erpider^  web.  His  fur  has  so  much  the  hue 
of  the  moss  which  grows  on  the  brandies  of  the  trees,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  him.  He  lives  wholly  upon  the  trees^  moving  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  g^und.    His  food  is  leaves  and  iruit& 

The  coati,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  racoon,  but  is  of  a  smaller 
size :  its  legs  are  shorter,  and  its  feet  longer ;  but  like  the  racoon,  its  tail 
is  diversified  with  rings,  alternately  black  and  fulvous.  Its  snout,  which 
is  movable  in  every  direction,  turns  up  at  the  point. 

.The  agouti  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare ;  and  as  it  has  the  hair  of  the 
hog,  so  s3so  it  has  the  voracious  appetite  of  that  animal.  It  eats  indis- 
criminately of  all  things ;  and  when  satiated,  it  hides  the  remainder^ke 
the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a  future  occasion. 

The  cavia  or  chiguire  is  a  small  animal  about  the  size  of  a  pig,  which  - 
foeds  in  herds  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  swims  well,  but  on  land 
falls  a  prey  to  the  jaguars,  and  in  the  water  to  the  crocodiles.  The 
Guinea  Pig,  a  species  of  cavia,  now  domesticated  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  a  timid,  harmless,  restlesB^ 
grunting  little  creature,  very  cleanly  and  docile,  but  inci^ble  of  form- 
ing attachments. 

The  chinchilla  is  a  sort  of  field  rat,  remarkable  for  its  long,  rich,  and 
silky  fur.  It  is  found  in  the  high  regions  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  lives 
in  burrows.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  when  taken  neither  tries  to 
,b]te  nor  to  escape.    Its  fur  is  long  enough  for  spinning. 

The  ant-eater  is  a  singular  animal  with  a  long  snout,  small  mouth, 
and  no  teeth ;  its  tongue,  of  a  round  form,'  is  remarkably  long;  and  with 
it,  it  catches  the  ants,  which  are  its  principal  food.  On  coming  to  an 
ant-hill,  the  animal  scratches  it  up  with  his  claws,  an^  then  protrudes 
his  slender  tongue,  covered  with  a  viscous  saliva.  To  this  the  ants  ad- 
here, and  by  retracting  it,  he  swallows  thousands  of  them.  There  are 
three  species  of  this  animal.  The  smallest  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
rat;  tl^e  next  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  fox ;  and  the  third  a  stout  and  pow- 
erful animal,  measuring  about  six  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the 
tail       . 

The  description  above  given  applies  chiefly  to  the  last,  which  is 
also  called  the  ant  bear,  from  its  mode  of  defonce  resembling  that  of 
the  bear.  When  attacked  by  a  dog,  it  seizes  him  between  its  powerfiil 
fore  legs,  and  squeezes  him  to  death,  or  strikes  severe  blows  with  its 
strong,  sharp  claws.  The  two  last  named  species  have  prehensile  or 
holding  tails,  and  live  on  trees.  The  race  is  peculiar  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  is  extremely  useful  in  diminishing  the  countless  swarms  of  ants 
which  infest  the  country. 

The  armadillo  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  animals,  and  is  also  pe- 
culiar to  the  warm  regions  of  this 'continent.  It  is  completely  covered 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  a.  hard  shell,  arranged  in  plates.    When 
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wUaukaA  it  coOi itMlf  into  aMI,  tmawatiuygflDlid  SBifiise  inqiemoai. 
to  inrii  mtftesf  aad  Bmall  quadrupeds.  It  la  slow  and  inoffensive,  liv- 
ing oBinsMlB  and  fiiiil%  and  burrowing  with  great  rapidity.  Its  flesh 
s\b  esteemed  a  great  luxury.  There  are  severu  species,  the  laigest  of 
whieh  is  upwaraa  of  Aree  feet  in  len^. 

The  couando  or  BnailtBn  porcuinne  is  a  small  npeciefl^  with  a  m«- 
hoisiletail. 

The  mbnkeya  cf  Amerioa  are  of  a  different  niecies  firom  those  of  the 
eastern  eonttnent,  whieh,.  however,  they  resemble  in  their  general  char- 
acteristioa.  Most  of  them  are  sapajoos,  that  is,  monkeys  with  long  {»«- 
hensUe  tails,  but  there  are  some  with  short  taib. 

Manatees  or  sea-cows  are  a  cetaceous  animal,  found  in  the  laroe 
rivers  of  South  America.  They  are  heiiiivorous,  and  attain  tha 
length  of  from  ten  to  twelve  ihet  Their  flesh  resembles  pork;  oil  is 
obtained  from  their  fat ;  and  cordage  and  whips  are  made  fifom  their 
hides.  . 

Serpents  abound  in  the  marshy  forests  of  the  hot  regions  of  South 
America,  and  the  rivers  are  thronsed  with  alligBtors  or  caymans.  The 
boa,  ^e  largest  of  the  serpent  tribe,  altbough  not  provided  with  veno- 
mous fimgs,  is  fbrmidable  from  its  great  size  and  muscular  strength. 
Suspended  by  its  prehensie  tail  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  boa  waits 
sluggishly  the  approach  of  its  prey ;  then  dartmg  upon  its  victim,  it 
winds  coil  upon  coil  around  its  writhing  limbs,  and  tightening  its  hold 
with  enormous  force,  suffocates  and  crudes  the  largest  animals,  such 
as  oxen,  deer,  &c.,  which  it  swallows  whole*  The  largest  qiecies,  or 
boa  constrictor,  grows  to  the  length 'ef  90  or  40  feet  When  gorged 
with  prey,  it  becomes  inert,  and  is  easily  destroyed. 
I  The  jBJymnotus  or  electrical  eel,  which  is  found  in  the  rivers 'and 
lakes  of  the  plain  of  the  Orinoco,  is  remarkable  for  its  sin jrular  power 
of  communicating  an  electric  shock  to  its  prey  or  its  assailants.  It  is 
about  Ave  and  a  half  fhet  in  length,  and  so  powerful  is  its  electrical 
battery,  that  it  completely  stuns  large  animals,  like  the  horse,  which  it 
encounters. 

The  rhea  or  American  ostrich  very  neariy  resembles  the  African 
species,  but  is  rather  smaller.  Its  pluma^  is  also  inferior  in  richness 
and  beauty.  It  does  not  fly,  but  it  runs  with  great  speed,  assisting  the 
action  of  its  long  legs  with  its  wings.  It  is  taken  by  running  it  down 
with  horsee^  or  by  means  of  the  lasso. 

The  condor,  the  largest  of  the  vulture  tribe,  is  found  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Andes.  Inhabiting  the  lofliest  peaks  of  these  ele- 
vated regions,  and  soaring  ftr  above  even  their  highest  summits,  he  de- 
scends to  the  lower  country  only  in  pursuit  of  prey.  The  condor  sorhe- 
times  measures  12  or  14  feet  fix>m  the  tip  of  one  extended  wing  to  that 
of  the  other,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  nearly  three  feet  in  height  Ho  feeds  on  car- 
rion, and  also  attacks  deer,  vicugnas,  &c.,  and  even  larger  quadrupeds. 

The  king  of  vultures  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  turicey,  but  though 
inferior  in  size  to  some  other  species  of  the  vulturine  tribe,  Tie  is  distin- 
guished for  the  beauty  of  his  plumage.  This  species  is  found  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  tropical  America. 

The  great  eagle  of  Guiana,  or  the  harpv  eagfe,  is  larger  than  the 
common  eagle,  and  is  said  to  be  so  powerful  as  to  have  destroyed  men 
with  a  blow  of  its  beak.    It  is  furnished  with  terrible  claws,  and  the 
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beak  k  remarkable  for  its  cartature.  Its  usual  food  » the  sloth,  but  it 
sbiuetimes  carries  off  fawDS. 

The  ornithology  of  this  country  is  extremely  rich  and  Taried.  Birds 
of  the  most  singular  forms,  and  of  the  most  superb  plumage,  flutter 
Bhigly,  or  in  companies,  through  the  fragrant  bushes.  The  green,  blue, 
or  red  parrots,  assemble  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  fill  the  air  with 
their  screams.  The  toucan,  sitting  on  the  extreme  branches,  rattles 
with  his  large  hollow  bill,  and  in  loud,  plaintive  notes  calls  for  rain. 
This  bird  is  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  of  a  lemon  and  bright  red 
color,  with  transversal  black  stripes  reaching  the  extremity  of  its  wings; 
it  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  jackdaw,  with  a  large  head  to  sup- 
port its  monstrous  bill,  which,  fi'om  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the 
point,  is  six  inches  and  a  half;  its  breadth  in  the  thickest  part  is  a  littlo 
more  than  two.  Among  the  other  birds  of  this  country  are  the  orioles, 
-  the  macaws,  and  the  delicate  humming-birds. 

11.  InhabUarUs,  The  population  of  South  America  is  composed  of 
whites,  native  Indians,  blacks,  and  mixed  races.  The  whites,  with  the 
exception  of  the  English,  French,  and^  Dutch  of  Guiana,  are  principally 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin.  They  are  found  upon  the  table  landa^ 
aad  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  maritime  regions,  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  being  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  negroes  are  nbt  numer- 
ous except  in  the  European  colonies  of  Guiapa,  and  in  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  in  both  of  which  slaves  abound.  The  Indians  are  in  part 
entirely  independent  of  the  governments,  within  whose  limits  their 
territories  are  nominally  included,  and  are  in  part  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  subjected  to  the  established  authorities.  Like  the  natives 
of  North  America,  whom  they  resemble  in  their  general  physical  char- 
acteristics, the  Indians  of  South  America  are  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  tribes,  speaking  different  languages,  and  di^rent  dialects  of  the 
same  language.  We  shall  mention  some  of  the  most  remarkable  tribes 
and  families. 

The  Pecherais  inhabit  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  Magellanic  Archi- 
pelago ;  they  subsist  chiefly  on  shell  fish,  and  seem  to  oe  sunk  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  barbarism. 

The  Tehuelhets,  commonly  called  Patagonians,  lead  a  wandering 
life  in  the  vast  regions  of  Patagonia,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  gigan- 
tic size.  They  have  herds  of  guanacos,  and  have  learned  to  manage 
the  horse. 

The  Moluches,  or  Araucanians,  are  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
distinguished  for  their  progress  in  civilization.  They  have  a  regulariy 
constituted  government,  practice  agriculture,  and  have  some  acquain* 
tance  with  astronomy,  medicine,  and  other  arts  and  sciences.  They 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  are  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  civilized  of  the  native  tribes,  who  have  preserved  their 
independence.  Their  territory  lies  between  the  Biobioand  the  Val» 
divia,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Chili  and  the  northern  part  of 
Patagonia. 

The  Puelches  rove  through  the  vast  plains  or  pampas  on  the  south- 
em  border  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  are  often  at  war  with  the  neighboring 
whites.    They  are  fierce  and  warlike,  and  are  mounted  on  horses. 

The  Abiponians  live  further  north,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  *They  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size,  and  wariike  dis- 
14 
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IKMitiaBy  but  their  aombM^  has  been  much  dimitiiBhed  by  their  cmitiini- 
al  wars  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  Quichua9  or  Peruvians  form  the  masB  of  the  population  in  Bo- 
livia, Peru,  and  part  of  the  republic  of  The  Equator.  Their  ancestors 
were  the  most  civUized  nation  of  South  America,  at  tlie  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  According  to  their  .traditions,  art,  law,  and 
rriigion  had  been  introduced  among  them  by  Manco  Capnc,  the  child 
of  the  sun,  whose  descendants  still  reigned  over  the  country,  under  the 
title  of  Incas.  There  ure  still  many  remarkable  monuments  remaining 
of  this  interesting  people^  such  as  roads,  canals,  temples,  palaces,  fort- 
reeses^  &c.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  (^mining,  of  work- 
ing in  gold  and  silver,  of  polishing  precious  stmies,  manufacturing  cloth, 
&C.  Although  ignorant  of  alphabetic  writmg,  they  preserved  the  me- 
moiy  of  events,  laws,  treaties,  &&,  by  means  of  symbolical  paintings, 
and  of  quipos,  or  knotted  coids  of  various  c<dors,  which  expressed  (af- 
ferent ideas. 

The  Caribs  inhabit  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  and  were  once  fbimd 
on  the  Antilles.  The  islanders,  now  extinct,  are  represented  to  have 
been  cannibals,  and  the  tribes  of  the  continent  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  fierceness  and  warlike  propensities.  They  were  formeriy  ac- 
tively engaged  in  trade,  and  made  use  of  the  quipos  above  described. 

The  Octomacs,  another  tribe  living  upon  the  Orinoco,  present  the 
singular  spectacle  of  mud-eaters,  the  mud  of  that  river  forming,  during 
the  inundations,  their  principal  food. 


LXIII.    ATLANTIC   OCEAN. 

1.  Situaiion.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  America  from  Europe 
ttnd  Africa,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  southern  part 
of  thisgreat  mass  of  waterp  is  called  by  some  writers  the  Ethiopic  Ocean.  - 

2.  iSieni.  In  its  narrowest  part,  between  Europe  and  Greenland,  it 
is  upwards  of  1,000  miles  wide,  and  opening  dience  towards  the  south, 
it  becomes  in  the  latitude  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  about  4,000  miles  in 
width.  Stretching  north  and  south  from  72"  N.  to  55°  S.  Lat,  it 
covers  with  its  bays  and  gulfr  about  one  seventh  of  the  earth's  surfiice. 

3.  Depth.  Its  mean  depth  has  been  estimated  at  about  3,000  feet; 
the  greatest  depth  ever  sounded  is  7,200  feet,  but  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  deep  cavities  or  valleys  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  corresponding 
in  depresaoB  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth. 

4.  CurrenU,  There  are  several  remaritable  currents  in  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  setting  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  strength  in  particular  de- 
tections, like  great  rivei*s  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :    ^ 

I.  The  South  Adantic  current,  coming  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  flows  northerly  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  equi- 
noctial line  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  meeting  another  current  fix)m 
the  north,  and  turned  by  the  Guinea  coast,  it  takes  a  westerly  direction, 
and  becomes  the  head  of  a  e^l  mora  powerfiil  sbeam,  called  the  Equ»* 
torial  currant: 

II.  The  Equatorial  current  flows  from  east  to  west,  from  die  Bieht 
of  Biafra  to  the  AiHilles,  in  a  course  of  about  4,600  miles.  Its  rapimty 
yaries  from  20  to  50  miles  ui  24  hours.    Off  Cape  St.  Roque,  it  divides 
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into  two  streams,  one  of  which  sets  along  the  coast  of  Sooth  Ame^ca 
towardff  Cape  Horn : 

III.  The  other  stream  setting  towards  the  Mosquito  and  Honduras 
coasts,  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Cuba  channel  and  after 
making  the  circuit  of  that  Ji)ay,  pours  itself  with  great  Telocity  through 
the  Florida  channel,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Proceeding  northeny 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  its  velocity  gradually  dirainisheSi 
and  its  breadth  enlarges ;  opposite  Cape  Henlopen,  it  is  about  150  miles 
wide,  with  a  current  of  fit>m  thi'ee  to  five  miles  an  hour.  To  the  east 
of  Boston,  in  the-meridian  of  Halifax,  it  is  about  275  miles  broad ;  turn- 
ing to  the  east,  its  western  margin  touches  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, whence  it  flows  towards  the  Azores,  in  the  meridian ^  of 
which  it  is  about  550  miles  broad.  This  great  stream  is  called  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  superior  warmth  of  its  waters 
to  those  of  the  ocean. 

5.  Vegeiaiuni,  In  some  parts  of  the  ocean  the  surface  is  covered 
with  extensive  patches  of  floating  sea-weed,  which  are  so  dense  and 
large  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  ships.  Two  great  fields  of  this  kind 
are  known  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  one  of  which  is  between  25°  and  36* 
N-  Lat.,  and  30""  and  33°  W.  Lon. ;  and  the  other  between  latitudes  22P 
and  26°  N.,  and  longitudes  70°  and  72°  W.  Other  species  of  fiicus  or 
sea  weed,  the  stems  of  which  attain  to  the  enormous  length  of  700  or  800 
feet,  are  attached  to  submarine  rocks.  These  plants  are  useful  as  ma- 
nure, and  the  ashes  of  the  species  called  rockweed,  are  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  kelp.  One  species  of  sea- weed  is  also  eaten, 
l>oiled  or  dressed  as  a  salad. 

6.  Islands,  ^he  principal  islands  on  the  western  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  Iceland,  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Wflst  India 
islands,  and  also  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  eastern 
coast,  are  separately  described.  Besides  these,  the  most  important  are 
the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  the  Madeiras,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  St 
Helena,  Ascension,  and  Tristan  da  Cunha,  which  are  described  under 
the  heads  of  Europe  and  Africa. 


LXIV.    ENGLAND. 

1.  Bovndcaits  and  Extent.  This  kingdom  comprises  the  southern 
and  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  which  lies  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Europe,  and  extends  from  50°  to  58°  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  from 
2°  E.  to  6°  W.  Lon.  The  island  is  580  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  270  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  which  is  along  the  southern  coast 
It  is  very  narrow  in  some  of^the  northern  parts.  Its  whole  area  m 
estimated  at  88,800  square  miles.  It  is  usual  to  regard  it  as  consisting 
of  two  political  divisions :  the  southern,  comprising  England  and  Wales, 
and  tlie  northern,  Scotland.  In  our  description  we  shall  consider 
Wales  as  included  in  England. 

England  is  bounded  north  by  Scotland ;  east  by  the  German  Oeean ; 
south  by  the  British  Channel  separating  it  from  France,  and  west  by 
St  George's  Channel  and  the  Ir^h  Sea,  by  which  it  is  separated  fix>m 
Ireland.  It  extends  from  50°  to  55°  40"  N.  Lat  and  fix>m  1°  40^  E.  to 
5°  40^  W.  Lon.,  and  contains  57,960  square  miles.  Wales  occupies 
7,425  miles  of  this  territory,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  western  coast 
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S.  Mauniaini,  The  general  direction  of  the  mountain  lang^  is  from 
north  to  south.  The  Cheviot  Hills,  in  the  north  of  England,^liich  is 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  country,  approach  within  18  miles  of  the  sea. 
The  Cumberland  Hills  are  a  continuation  of  the  sadie  range.  Helvel- 
lyn  and  Skiddaw  in  this  ridge  are  somew^^  more  than  3,000  feet  in 
height 

The  Welsh  mountains  lie  farther  soutii ;  the  Snowdon  range  occu- 
pies their  centre,  and  its  chief  8ummi^is  the  highest  mountain  in  Eng- 
land, being  3,557  feet  in  height  Thegeneral  elevation  of  these  heights 
is  firom  one  to  thi'ee  thousand  feet.  1%ere  are  several  detached  groups 
in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  eminences^ 
with  few  exceptions,  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and  inclose  many 
sequestered  glens,  some  of  them  gloomy  and  solitary,  and  others  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  and  romantic  valleys,  affording  the  most  picturesque 
scenery.  Wales  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  mountain  land- 
scapes and  the  number  of  streams  and  lakes  by  ^hich  it  is  watered. 
Most  of  the  mountains  of  England  abound  in  valuable  minerals. 

3.  Valleys.  There  are  no  valleys  of  any  great  extent  ThQ  basin 
of  the  river  Severn  is  skirted  by  the  Welsh  mountains  on  the  west, 
and  by  some  lofly  eminences  on  the  east  The  valleys  of  the  smaller 
streams  are  too  inconsiderable  for  notice. 

4.  Rivers.  The  largest  river  of  England  is  the  Severn,  which  rises 
near  Plinlimmon,  a  high  mountain  in  Wales,  and  flows  at  first  easterly, 
and  then  south  and  southwesterly  to  the  sea.  Its  mouth  opens  into  a 
wide  bay,  called  the  Bristol  Chaimel.  It  is  200  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gable in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  tide  rolls  up  this  stream  inr 
vraves  three  or  four  feet  high. 

.  The;{^)i|mes  risesi  near  the  Severn  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
and  flo.vv|  east  iot^  .the  German  Ocean.  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  is 
navigable  for  ships  to  London,  60  miles.  This  is  the  most  important 
river  of  Great  Britain  for  navigation.  The  Mersey  is  a  small  stream 
HoYfiDg  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Liverpool ;  it  is  navigable  35  miles.  The 
Dee  rises  in  Wales,  and  flows  into  the  Irish  "Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey.  The  Trent  and  Ouse  by  their  junction  form  the  Humber, 
which  is  a  navigable  stream,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean. 

5.  Lakes.  These  are  small,  but  celebrated  for  their  natural  beauty, 
heightened  by  cultivation  and  the  charming  country  seats  arpund 
them.  The  largest,  and  the  greatest  number,  are  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Eng- 
land! Winandermere  is  about  10  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two 
broad ;  it  contains  several  islands.  Ulswater  is  somewhat  smaller. 
The  handsomest  is  Derwentwater,  near  Keswick,  4  miles  in  length ; 
the  approach  to  it,  in  one  direction,  is  embellished  by  a  beautiful 
cascade.    There  are  many  other  small  lakes  in  this  neighborhood. 

6.  Islands.  The  Isle  of  Wight  lies  upon  the  southern  coast  Its 
shape  is  an  irregular  square,  and  its  surface  contains  about  270  square 
miles.  A  little  stream  divides  it  north  and  south,  and  a  chain  of  hills 
crosses  it  from  east  to  west  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  sliores  are 
rocky.  The  isle  of  Anglesey  or  Anglesea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales, 
IS  24  miles  long  and  17  broad,  with  45,300  inhabitants.  The  Isle  of 
Man  lies  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  the  nearest  19  Scot- 
land, which  is  20  miles  distant  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  less  than  half 
#as  broad.    A  mountain,  called  Snsefel,  occupies  the  centre ;  the  soil  ia 
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toleFBbly  fertOe,  but  the  suinnier  is  withoat  kest    Its  popohtion  m 
about  A,000.' 

Near  the  southwest  extremity  of  England  lie  the  Sci]]y  Isles. 
Thej  are  145  in  number,  but  only  6  are  imiabited ;  the  rest  are  mere 
rocks.  Numbers  of  Druidical  monuments  are  found  upon  them.  The 
Anglo-Norman  Islands  lie  near  the  French  coast,  and  constitute  the 
reomant  of  the  British  dominion  .over  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Norman- 
dy. These  are  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark.  The  largest  is 
12  miles  in  length,  and  they  are  all  inhabited. 

7.  Bojfa  and  Harbors.  The  largest  hay  is  the  Bristol  Channel,  20 
miles  wide  and  60  in  extent.  The  Thames  at  its  mouth  enlarges  to  a 
considerable  bay.  The  Wash  is  a  wide  bay  on  the  eastern  coast 
Small  harbors  are  numerous  in  every  part. 

8.  iS%orej  and  Capes,  The  shores  are  generally  rocky,  and  in  many 
parts  are  composed  of  high  chalky  clifis,  whose  white  appearance  gave 
this  island  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Albion.  In  some  quarters  are 
level,  sandy  beaches  There  are  few  islands  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
here  the  shore  is  bolder  tiian  on  the  west  A  long  cape,  which  com- 
prises the  county  of  Cornwall,  forms  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
England.    Its  termination  is  called  the  Land's  End. 

9.  Climate.  England  has  an  atmosphere  of  fogs,  rain,  and  perpetual 
change ;  yet  the  climate  is  mild.  The  rigors  of  winter  and  the  heattf 
^summer  are  less  felt  than  on  the  continent  under  the  same  parallel 
The  winds  ^m  the  sea  temper  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  the 
changes,  however,  are  sudden.  Westerly^and  southwesterly  winds  are 
most  prevalent,  and  also  the  most  violent**  The  perpetual  moisture  of 
the  air  is  sometime  unfavorable  to  the  fta^  but  its  general  jBf^ct  is  to  ' 
cover  the  wliole  island  with  the  deepest  vMtlure.  The  meadows'  and 
fields  are  usually  green  throug^hout  the  winter:  and  the  transient  snows 
that  occasionally  fall  upon  them  are  insufficient  to  deprive  them  ot 
their  brilliancy.  Many  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables  often  remain  unin- 
jured in  the  gardens  through  the  winter. 

-  10.  Soil.  Of  this  there  is  every  variety,  but  the  most  common  con- 
stituents of  tlie  soil  are  clay,  loam,  sand,  chalk,  grave),  and  peat  Mos- 
sy soils  are  common  and  extensive  in  the  noithem  parts,  and  here  are 
the  widest  tracts  of  barren  territory.  On  the  eastern  coast  are  extensive 
fens  and  marshes.  The  most  fertile  districts  are  in  the  centre  and 
south.  There  are  also  large  heaths  and  plains^  whicft  are  hardly 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  only  serve  for  the*  pasturinff  of  she^ 
On  the  whole,  England  may  be  regu^ed  as  not  natural^  a  fertile 
country.  Af* 

11.  Minerals.  Salt  and  coal  are  the  noost  common  minerus.  Coal 
is  most  abundant  in  the  north,  but  is  also  plentiful  in  the  central  and 
western  parts.  Mines  of  iron  and  lead  are  numerous^  both  in  the 
north  and  south.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  veir  productive,  and 
with  those  of  bopper,  yield  a  product  of  3,000,000  dollars  yearly.  The 
coal  mines  of  Durham  and  Noitbumberland  afford  annually  above 
3,500^000  tons  of  coal,  and  employ  in  the  digging  and  transportation 
70,000  men.  The  copper  mine  in  Anglesey,  consists  of  the  greatest 
solid  mass  of  that  metd  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  60  feet  thick,  and  is 
worked  in  the  open  air  like  a  quarry.  In  Cumberland  is  a  mine  of 
the  best  plumbago  or  black  lead  in  the  world.  Cheshire  produces 
rock  salt  in  great  plenty.    This  is  the  Liverpool  salt  of  commerce. 
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12.  Animals.  The  English  horse  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
crossing  with  the  finest  foreign  breeds,  tiil,  in  spirit,  strength,  and  speed, 
he  is  fully  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any  country.  The  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  too,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  care  and  skill 
of  the  breeder.  Dogs  of  every  variety  have  been  naturalized  here;  but 
tlie  bull- dog  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  English,  and  it  possesses  strength 
and  courage  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Of  savage  animals,  the 
largest  and  strongest  are  the  fox  and  wild  cat  The  badger  is  fi^quent- 
ly  met  with,  as  also  the  stoa^  the  martin,  of  which  tliere  are  two  spe- 
cies, the  otter,  the  squirrel,  and  the  dormouse.  Rats  are  numerous  and 
mice  of  various  kinds  are  common.  The  hedgehog  is  not  rare,  and 
the  mole  is  still  a  nuisance  in  every  rich  and  well-cultivated  field.  The 
stag  is  yet  found  in  its  native  state  upon  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  and 
two  species  of  ikllow-deer  are  still  preserved.  Hares  are  abundant. 
The  sea-calf  and  great  seal  are  firequently  seen  upon  the  coasts,  partic- 
ularly the  coast  of  Wales. 

The  larger  birds  of  prey  have  now  almost  everywhere  disappeared, 
as  they  generally  do  fi*om  a  country  well-cultivated  and  well-inhabited. 
The  golden  eagle  is  still  found  on  Snpwdon  in  Wales,  and  the  black 
eagle  is  sometimes  seen  in  Derbyshire ;  but  the  osprey  or  sea-eagle 
seems  to  be  extinct  The  peregrine,  or  foreign  felcpn,  is  confined  to 
Wales ;  but  the  various  kinds  of  hawks  are  numerous  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  largest  wild  bird  is  the  bustard :  it  is  found  only  in  the  east- 
ern counties,  and  weighs  fi*om  25  to  27  lbs. ;  ibe  smallest  is^be  golden- 
crested  wren,  which  sports  in  the  branches  of  the  lofiiest  pines.  The 
nightingale,  celebrated  for  its  plaintive  tones  and  extraordinary  compass 
of  voice,  is  confined  chiefly  #  the  eastern  and  middle  counties.  The 
domestic  birds  of  England  seem  to  be  wholhr  of  foreign  origin ;  the 
poultry  fix)m  Asia,  the  Guinea  fowl  fsorn  Africa,  the  peacock  from 
India,  the  pheasant  from  Colchis  in  Asip,  and  the  turkey  fix)m  Amer- 
ica. The  English  ^reptiles  are  the  fit>g,  tbe  toad,ii  species  of*  tortoise, 
lizards  of  several  kinds,  and  serpents,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
4  feet  in  lengt(i.  The  viper  alone  is  venomous.  On  the  coast  are 
fbuud  turbot,  dace,  seal,  cod,  plaice,  smelt,  mullet,  pilchards,  and  her- 
ring ;  the  baskiug-sbark  sometimes  occurs  on  the  Welsh  coasts.  The 
river-fish  are  the  salmon,  the  trout,  the  char,  the  grayling,  the  samlet,  the 
tench,  the  perch,  and  many  other  kinds.  Various  parts  of  the  coast 
afibrd  shell-fish  of  different  species. 

13.  Mineral  Springs,  The  most^fdmous  are  those  of  Bath,  which 
have  been  known  from  the  tinje  of  the  Romans;  the  Hot  Wells  of 
Bristol ;  and  the  springs  of  Tuiibridge,  Buxton,  Scarborough,  Harrow- 
gate,  Epsom,  Leamington,  and  Cheltenham.  These  are  much  fre- 
quented by  invalids,  and  that  numerous  class  of  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able idlers,  who  swarm  in  every  place  of  amusement  and  recreation  in 
England. 

14.  JS/atural  Productions.  A  few  only  of  the  vegetable  produetkms 
of  England  are  indigenous.  The  most  useful  plants  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  continent  The  oak  is  a  native  tree,  and  produces 
timber  of  the  'first  excellence. 

15.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  general  aspect  of  England  is  varied 
and  delightfuL  In  some  piirts,  verdant  plains,  watered  by  copious 
streams,  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  other  parts,  are  pleas- 
ing diversities  of  gently  rising  bills  and  bending  val^s,  fertile  in  grain* 
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waving  with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows.  Some  tractn 
abound  with  prospects  of  the  more  romantic  icind,  embracing  lofly 
mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and  tumbling  torrents. 
There  are  also,  here  and  there,  black  moors  and  wide  uncultivated 
heaths.  The  general  aspect  of  Wales  is  bold,  romantic,  and  moun- 
tainous. It  consists  of  ranges  of  lofly  eminences  and  impending  cmgs, 
intersected  by  numerous  and  deep  ravines,  with  extensive  valleys, 
and  affording  endless  views  of  wild  mountain  scenery. 

16.  Divisions,  England  is  divided  into  40  shires  or  counties;  and 
Wales  into  12.*  These  are  subdivided  into  Hundreds,  which  vary  in 
size,  and  are  subdivided  into  parishes.  Some  large  parishes  are  divided 
into  townships. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  northern  counties  are  called  wards  and  wa- 
pentakes. A  city  in  England  is  an  incorporated  town,  which  is,  or  has 
been,  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  a  borough  is  a  town  which  has  the  right  of 
sending  burgesses,  or  representatives  to  the  bouse  of  commons.  Eng- 
land contains  25  cities,  157  boroughs,  and  about  10,000  parishes. 

17.  Canals,  Almost  every  part  of  England  is  intersected  by  canals. 
Their  total  number  is  between  two  and  three  hundred,  but  many  of 
these  are  small.  Their  total  length  amounts  to  more  than  2,600  miles. 
The  longest  extends  from  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey  to  Leeds  on  the 
Humber,  130  miles,  affording  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  30  tons,  com- 
pletely across  the  island.  It  has  2  tunnels  and  many  locks.  The  Grand 
Junction  canal  extends  from  the  neighborhood  of  London,  to  the  Oxford 
canal  ^  it  is  93  miles  long,  and  has  2  tunnels ;  one  above  a  mile,  abd 
the  other  nearly  2  miles  in  length;  it  has  101  locks.  The  Grand 
Trunk  is  a  part  of  the  same  communication,  uniting  the  Trent  and  the 
Mersey ;  it  is  93  miles  in  length,  and  has  4  tunnels,  amounting  to  2  miles. 
The  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  canal  is  40  miles  long,  extending  from  the 
Coventry  Canal  to  an  iron  railway.  It  has  2  tunnels,  2  aqueduct  bridg- 
es, and  an  iron  railway  branchmg  from  it.  The  Bridgewater  canal  is 
40  miles  in  length,  and  extendmg  from  the  Mersey,  divides  into  2 
branches,  one  terminating  at  Manchester,  and  the  other  at  Pennington. 
This,  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  forms  a  communication  of  70 
miles ;  16  miles  of  this  canal  are  under  ground  among  the  mountains. 

18.  Railroads,  There  is  an  immense  number  of  railroads  in  England,^ 
but  most  of  them  are  short,  not  exceeding  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,' 
and  serving  mei'ely  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  &c.,  from  the  mines, 
or  quarries.  The  first  employment  of  this  species  of  road,  on  a  public 
thoroughfare,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  was 

*  Northern  Counties.  Northumberland;  Cumberland;  Durham;  York- 
shire, with  3  divisions  called  Ridings;  Westmoreland;  Lancashire. 

Western  Counties.  Cheshire;  Shropshire;  Herefordshire;  Monmouth- 
shire. 

M1DI.AND  Counties.  Nottinghamshire.;  Derbyshire j  Staffordshire;  Leices- 
tershire; Rutlandshire;  Northamptonshire;  Warwickshire;  Worcestershire; 
Gfoucestershire;  Oxfordshire;  BucKinghamshire ;  Bedfordshire. 

Eastern  Counties.  Lincolnshire;  Huntingdonshire;  Cambridgeshire;  Nor- 
folk; Suffolk;  Essex;  Hertfordshire;  Middlesex;  Kent. 

Southern  Counties.  Surrey;  Sussex;  Berkshire;  Wiltshire;  Hampshire; 
Dorsetshire;  Somersetshire;  Devonshire;  Cornwall.  • 

Wales.  North,  Flintshire;  Denbighshire;  Caernarvonshire;  Anglesey;  Mer- 
ionethshire; Montgomeryshire.  South.  Radnorshire;  Cardiganshire;  Pembroke 
shire;  Caermartlienshire ;  Brecknockshire;  Glamorganshire. 
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in  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railroad  in  the  county  of  Dorham, 
finished  in  18^;  and  locomotive  steam  engines  were  not  succearfully 
used  instead  of  horse  power  undl  several  years  later.  The  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  railroad  crosses  the  island  from  sea  to  sea ;  it  is  sixty  one 
miles  in  length,  exclusive  of  several  branches.  The  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railroad  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  great 
tunnels'  at  the  Liverpool  end;  these  are  excavations  in  great  part 
tibrough  solid  rock,  through  which  the  road  passes.  The  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  railroad  is  a  continuation  of  uie  above,  and  connects  it 
with  the  Cromford  and  Peak  forest  railway,  which  passes  over  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  The  Manchester  and  Leeds  railroad  is  a  north* 
em  continuation  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  and  is  itself 
connected  with  the  eastern  coast  by  the  road  trom  Leeds  to  Selby.  A 
railroad  is  now  in  progress  fit>ra  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  to  Lon- 
don, a  distance  of  upwurds  of  200  miles. 

19.  CiHes  and  7\non8.  The  vast  colonial  possessions  of  England^ 
with  her  unparalleled  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  and  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  have  covered  her  sur&ce 
with  wealthy,  busy,  and  thriving  towns.  Among  the  great  number  of 
placesi  which  have  derived  importance  fix>m  their  population  and  in- 
dustry, or  interest  fix>m  historical  recollections,  we  can  only  describe 
some  of  the  principal 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  is  lJ\e  first  eity  in  the 
world  in  pQint  of  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Thames,  60  miles  fix>m  the  sea,  and  covers  an  area 
of  90  squaro  miles,  being  about  seven  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W, 
and  five  in  breadth.  It  contains  a  population  of  1,4/5,000  souls,  occu- 
pying 175,000  houses,  in  about  80  squares,  and  9000  streets.  This 
nuge  city  is  composed  of  several  distincjt  parts;  the  City  proper,  the 
oldest  and  most  easterly  portion,  containing  the  shops,  docks,  and 
warehouses ;  the  city  of  Westnunster  or  the  West  End,  containing  the 
residences  of  the  noble  and  the  rich,  the  royal  palaces,  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons,  &c ;  and  Southwark  or  the  Borough,  which  lies 
on  the  southern  bank  of  die  river,  and  abounds  with  manu&ctories^  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  workmen  employed  in  them. 

The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  in  the  modem  parts  are  broad  and 
well  laid  out;  the  handsomest  ai-e  Regent,  Oxford,  Piccadilly,  Pall 
Mall,  Portland  Place,  High  Holbom,  St  James,  Haymarket,  &c. 
The  principal  squares  are  Grosvenor  square,  esteemed  the  handsomest, 
having  an  area  of  six  acres,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  most  exten- 
sive, of  about  fourteen  acres.  The  principal  walks  are  St  James'  Park, 
Hyde  Park,  of  nearly  400  acres.  Green  Park,  and  Regent's  Park,  all 
at  the  West  £kid ;  the  last  mentioned  is  surrounded  by  splendid  edifices, 
porticoes  colonnades,  minarets,  kiostra,  &c.,  and  beautifully  li^id  out 
with  walks  and  shrubberies.  It  contains  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
society,  in  which  is  a  collection  of  rare  animals  firom  all  parts  of 
the  worid.  Adjoining  it  are  Kensington  gardens,  also  a  favorite 
resort ;  Vauxhall  gardens  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 

The  houses  are  in  general  of  brick,  and  present  nothing  remaikable. 
TAmong  the  public  buildings  are  two  royu  palaces,  St  James*  Palace, 
and  the  Kind's  palace,  both  on  St  James'  Park ;  the  former,  an  irreg- 
ular brick  edifice  without  beauty,  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  resi- 
dence«of  the  English  monarchs ;  the  Jatter,  recently  erected,  is  iie- 
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signed  fi>r  their  future  residence.  The  Banqueting  Hall  in  WhitdhaJl 
is  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace,  which  was  consumed  by  fire.  At 
Lambeth,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  is  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt  at  a  great  ex- 
pense and  with  much  splendor.  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, is  an  ancient  structure,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  historical  events;  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  houses  of  par- 
liament sit  in  this  building.  The  hall  itself  is  the  largest  room  in  Europe^ 
unbroken  by  columns,  bein^  270  feet  long,  by  74  broad.  The  Tower 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  an  antique  fortress,  which  for  a  lonjf 
time  was  yx)yal  residence,  and  is  still  used  as  a  prison  for  state  crirai-* 
nals.  Within  its  extensive  walls  are  comprised  several  armories, 
containing  the  greatest  collection  of  arms  in  the  world ;  the  jewel  of- 
fice, in  which  are  kept  the  crown  jewels ;  a  church ;  the  royal  menage- 
ne,  ^c.  In  the  horse  armory  are  the  effigies  of  all  the  English  sove- 
reigns, in  armor  and  on  horseback.  The  Royal  Exchange,  the  Mint,  the 
East  India  House,  the  Mansion  house,  or  residence  of  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  Somerset  house,  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.,  deserve  notice. 

The  churches  of  London  are  numerous,  and  many  of  th^  are 
distinguished  for  their  beauty,  size,,  or  richness.  There  are  one  cathe- 
dral (St  Paul's),  one  collegiate  church  (Westminster  Abbey),  215  Epis- 
copal ehurches  and  chapels,  239  houses  of  protestant  dissenters  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  six  synagogues.  St..  Paul's  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  churches  in  the  world;  it  is  built  of  Pordand 
stone,  on  the  model  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,,  and  was  finished  in  1710, 
having  been  thirty  years  in  building.  It  is  admired  for  its  majestic 
portico,  and  for  the  boldness  and  fine  proportions  of  its  noble  dome. 
The  interior  is  less  splendid  than  the  exterior,  but  contains  numerous 
monuments  of  distinguished  Englishmen.  This  sumptuous  pile  is  500 
feet  in  length,  180  in  breadth,  and  340  in  height  Next  to  St  Paul's 
and  richer  iii  historical  associations,  is  Wesdiiinster  Abbey.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe,  and  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  greatest  length  being  490  feet  and  the* 
height  92  feet  The  interior  is  much  more  beautiful  tlian  that  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  it  contains  the  tombs  and  ashes  of  many  of  the  English 
sovereigns,  nobles,  heroes,  scholara,  and  poets^ 

The  Monument,  a  hollow  Doric  column  200  feet  high,  was  erected 
in  commemoration  of  tlie  great  fire,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  city  in  1666.  A  stair  way  in  the  inside  leads  to  the  top.  There 
are  six  bridges  over  the  Thames ;  Waterloo  bridge  and  the  New  London 
bridge  are  of  granite,  and  are  much  admired ;  but  the  Tunnel,  intended 
to  form  a  passage  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  sineu- 
lar  works  of  art.  It  was  designed  to  consist  of  two  archways  1300  feet 
in  length,  but  only  600  feet  have  been  completed,  and  the  work  haa 
b^n  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  expense.  T'he  wet  docks,  or  ba- 
sins of  water  surrounded  with  warehouses  for  merchandise,  are  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  The  West  India  docks  alone,  with  tlieir  basins,  cover 
an  extent  of  68  acres,  excavated  by  human  labor,  and  including  the 
warehouses  and  quays  attached,  cover  an  area  of  140  acres.  The  East 
India,  London,  and  St  Catherine's  docks  are  also  extensive,  but  infe- 
.  rior  in  size  to  the  first  mentioned. 

The  principal  institutions  for  education  are  the  London  University, 
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King's  College,  Westminster  school,  Christ^s  hospital  or  the  Blue  Coat 
'  school,  &c.  No  city  in  the  worid  has  so  great  a  number  of  learned 
societies,  and  literaij  and  scientific  establishments,  and  none  can  com- 
pare with  London  in  its  charities  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  suffering.  Asylums,  hospitals,  relief  societies,  charity  schools, 
and  philanthropic  associations  of  every  form,  combine  the  efforts  of  the 
benevolent  to  alleviate  human  misery.  '  The  Bratish  Museum  is  one  of 
the  richest  collections  in  the  world,  comprising  works  of  art,  cabinets 
of  natural  science,  and  the  largest  and  most  valuable  libnuy  in  Great 
Britain.  Of  the  thirteen  theatres,  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  the 
Haymarket,  and  King's  Theatre  or  the  Italian  Opera,  are  the  principal. 

The  water  works,  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water,  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  wonder  at  their  magnitude.  The  streets  are  perforat- 
ed by  upwards  of  350  miles  of  main  pipes,  through  which  a  daily  ^ 
supply  of  30,000,000  gallons  of  water  from  die  Thames  and  the  New 
River  is  furnished.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  which  is  conveyed 
through  nearly  400  miles  of  pipes,  communicating  with  80,000  lamps. 
Manimctures  of  all  sorts  are  carried  on  within  the  precincts  of  the 
metropolis,  including  every  article  of  elegance  or  utility. 

The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  this  port,  in  1830,  was  2,663,  of 
572,800  tons ;  and  the  amount  of  customs  collected  75  million  dollars. 
A  statement  of  the  annual  consumption  of  several  articles  of  food  will 
help  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  city ;  8,000,000  gallons 
of  milk,  two  million  lobsters,  three  million  mackerel  and  as  many  her- 
rings, one  miUion  quarters  of  wheat,  20,000  hogs,  160,000  oxen,  and 
1,500,000  sheep,  form  but  a  part  of  the  food  consumed  here. 

London  presents  a  striking  contrast  of  wealth,  intelligence,  luxury, 
and  morality,  with  ignorance,  poveity,  misery,  and  vice.  The  most 
disgusting  and  appalling  scenes  of  filth  and  crime,  and  the  most  dis- 
tressing pictures  of  squSid  wretchedness,  throw  a  dark  shade  over  this 
picture  of  human  life.  Thousands  live  by  thefl,  swindling,  begging, 
and  every  sort  of  knavery,  and  thousands  of  houseless  wretches  here 
drag  out  a  miserable  life,  half>fed  and  half-clad,  and  sunk  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  debasement 

The  environs  of  London  present  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  popu- 
lous villages  and  tovnis,  the  roads  leading  to  which  are  thronged  by 
wagons,  stage-coaches,^  and  other  vehicles,  horsemen,  and  glittering 
equipages,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  traveller  to  determine  where  the  metropolis  may  really  be  said  to 
end.  Immediately  above  and  adjoining  Westminster  is  Chelsea,  with 
32,371  inhabitants,  containing  the  great  national  asylum  for  invalid 
soldiers,  connected  with  which  is  the  royal  military  asylum  for  the 
education  and  support  of  the  children  of  soldiers.  Directly  north  lies 
Kensington  with  20,900  inhabitants,  the  beautiful  gardens  of  which, 
belonging  to  the  palace,  adjoin  Regent's  Park. 

A  few  miles  further  up  the  Thames  are  Kew,  containing  a  royal 
palace  and  mdens ;  Richmond,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  park  and 
fine  views ;  Twickenham,  a  pretty  village,  once  the  residence  of  Pope ; 
and  Hampton,  containing  the  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  which 
is  fiuned  for  its  fine  gallery  of  paintings.  A  litde  to  the  nordi  is 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  where  there  is  a  well  known  school  or  college. 

Twenty  two  miles  above  the  metropolis  is  Windsor,  containing  ths 
magnificent  royal  residence  of  Windsor  Castle,  attached  to  whidi  ars 
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die  mausoleum  of  the  royal  family,  a  vast  park  and  mdens,  and  a 
forest  fifty  miles  in  circuit  Opposite  to  Windsor  is  Eton,  with  the 
celebrated  college,  in  which  so  many  distinguished  men  have  been 
educi(ted.  Near  the  latter  place  is  the  little  village  of  Slough,  once  the 
residence  of  the  fiunous  Hersche^  who  here  erected^his  great  telescope, 
40  feet  in  length. 

Below  London  are  Deptford,  Green^wich,  and  Woolwich,  now  form- 
ing one  borough,  with  a  population  of  64,336.  Deptford  is  noted  for 
its  royal  dock-yard  and  immense  warehouses ;  there  are  also  a  number 
of  private  ship-yards,  in  which  are  built  many  merchantmen.  Green- 
wich contains  the  great  naval  hospital  for  infirm  seamen,  with  vvhich  a 
naval  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  seamen  is 
connected.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  residence,  and  Queen  EUkabetii 
was  born  here.  Here  also  is  the  royal  observatory,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  astronomy  for  the  valuable  observations  made  from  it,  and 
for  being  in  the  prime  meridian  of  English  geographers.  Woolwich 
is  remarkable  for  its  spacious  dock-yard,  its  vast  arsenal  for  ordnanee, 
including  an  extent  of  60  acres,  its  royal  military  academy,  itaextenave 
barracks,  and  laboratory,  &c. 

Liverpool,  the  second  commercial  town  in  England,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  is  well  built,  with  spacious  and  regular  streets, 
pretty  squares,  and  handsome  houses.  The  public  buildings  are  ele- 
gant; among  them  are  the  town  hall,  the  custom  house,  exchange, 
market,  &c. ;  the  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting  houses  are  numerous 
and  handsome,  and  the  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well 
conducted.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Liverpool  is  its  vast 
docks,  of  which  there  are  eight,  with  an  area  of  93  acres.  These  with 
the  vvharfs  and  warehouses  extend  in  an  immense  range  along  the 
river,  while  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  town  is  prolonged  into  numer- 
ous suburbs,  composed  of  the  villas  and  country  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  trade  of  Liverpool  is  very  extensive,  being  exceeded  by  no  place 
in  the  world  but  London.  The  most  impoitant  branch  is  the  trade 
with  Ireland ;  next,  that  with  the  United  States,  more  than  diree  fourths 
of  the  trade  of  this  country  with  England  centering  in  Liverpool, 
Cotton  is  the  staple  article  of*^the  LiverpooLtrade,  and  of  793,700  bales 
imported  into  England  in  1830,  no  less  than  700,000  were  brought  into 
this  port.       '. 

An  extended  system  of  canals  opens  a  water  communication  with  the 
North  Sea,  and  with  the  inland  counties.  The  shipping  belonging  to 
this  port  in  1830  amounted  to  161,780  tons.  The  manuractures,  which 
are  extensive,  are  chiefly  those  connected  with  shipping  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  They  comprise  iron  and  brass  founde- 
ries,  breweries,  soap  works,  sugar  refineries,  ship  building,  watch  and 
instrument  making,  &c.  Population  in  1831, 165,171,  or,  including 
the  suburbs,  upwards  of  200,000.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
Liverpool  was  an  insignificant  village ;  her  merchants  then  engaged  in 
the  American  and  West  India  trade,  and  the  gix>wth  of  the  manufao- 
'  tures  of  Manchester  promoted  its  increase.  The  chief  portion  of  the 
African  trade  also  centered  here,  and  more  recently  its  trade  with  East 
India  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

Thirty  three  miles  east  of  Livei-pool,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by 
a.railroad,  stands  Manchester,  a  great  manufacturing  town,  whose  pop* 
ulation  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  London.    The  number  of  inhabitanti 
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18  187,000,  or,  includine  Salford  and  the  immediate  neighborhood 
233,380.  It  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  an  architectural  point  of 
yiew;  llie  streets  are  filthy  and  narrow,  the,  houses  and  buildings  ia 
general  mean,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  poor.  It  is,  howeyer, 
the  centre  of  the  great  cotton  manufacture  of  England,  and  yarioua 
other  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  which  consume  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  coal  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.  There  were  upwards  of 
900  steam  engines,  and  30,000  looms  here  in  1828. 

To  the  north  of  Manchester  lies  Bolton,  also  a  great  manufacturing 
town,  with  43,400  inhabitants,  and  Rochdale,  noted  for  its  great  flannel 
manu&ctures,  with  41,300  inhabitants.  To  the  south,  is  Oldham,  with 
its  slate  quarries,  its  coal  minds,  and  its  extensive  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and  containing  a  population  of  50,500.  Ashton,  33,600 
inhabitants,  and  Stockport,  40,700,  also  have  extensive  manufactures. 

Birmingham  is  the  second  of  the  great  workshops  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Here  is  made  every  sort  of  articles  of  hardware,  whether  curi- 
ous, useful,  or  ornamental,  from  the  more  ponderous  productions  of 
the  rolling  mill  and  casting  furnace,  dovni  to  polished  watch-chains  and 
delicate  instruments.  Buttons,  buckles,  trinkets,  and  jewelry,  plated, 
enamelled,  japanned,  and  brass  works  of  every  description,  steam  en- 

g'nes,  pins,  swords,  and  firearms,  &c.,  are  here  produced.  The  manu- 
ctures  are  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  constructed  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity.  -Steam  is  the  chief  moving  power.  The  town,  althoiifrh  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  is  connected  with  the  difierent  coasts  by  means 
of  canals,  through  which  its  various  productions  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  lower  part  is^  composed  of  crowded  streets  and  mean 
buildings,  but  the  upper  part  has  a  better  appearance.  Population 
147,000. 

Wolverhampton,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Birmingham,  is  also  dis- 
tinguished for  its  extensive  manufiictures  of  hardware.  The  whole 
country  between  the  two  places,  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
collieries,  iron  mines,  forges,  and  cabins,  black  with  smoke.  The 
borough  of  Wolverhampton  includes  several  townships,  comprising 
67,500  inhabitants. 

Leeds,  a  large  trading  and  manufacturing  town  of  Yorkshire,  is  sit- 
uated on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Humber,  and  is  connected  with 
Liverpool  by  a  canal.  The  old  part  of  the  town  is  dirty  and  crowded, 
but  the  modern  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome.  Leeds  is  not  only 
the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  manufectures  and  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, but  it  also  contains  founderies,  glass  works,  and  linen  manufac- 
tures. Here  are  30  churches  and  meeting  houses,  two  great  wool 
markets,  called  the  white  cloth  hall  with  1200  shops,  and  the  mixed 
cloth  hall  with  1800,  a  bazar,  theatre,  &c«  Population  123,400.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  Wakefield  with  24,530  inhabitants ;  Huddersfield, 
20,000;  Halifax,  34,500,  and  Bradford,  43,500,  all  great  woollen  marts, 
and  having  large  Piece  or  Cloth  halls  for  the  sale  of  woollen  goods. 
Bradford  also  contains  large  founderies.  \n« 

Bristol  is  a  very  old  city,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon 
and  the  Severn,  and  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  The  old 
town  is  irregularly  bulk,  with  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses,  but 
the  modern  part  of  the  city  is  laid  out  with  spacious  streets  and^squares, 
and  contains  many  handsome  buildings.  Its  foreign  trarle  is  consid- 
^  erable,  and  its  distilleries,  sugar  refineries^  glass  works,  and  brass  works 
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are  extensive.  The  cathedral,  several  churches,  the  council  house, 
commercial  rooms,  &c.,  are  among  the  principal  public  biiildinga. 
There  are  extensive  wet  docks  here,    Population  117,000. 

Sheffield  is  a  well  built  and  flourishing  manufecturing  town,  but 
the  smoke  of  its  numerous  manufactories  gives  it  rather  a  sombre  aj>- 
pearance.  It  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cutlery,  which  is  also 
made  in  all  the  surrounduig  villages.  The  manufacture  of  plated 
goods  is  also  extensive,  and  there  are  numerous  large  iron  founderies 
in  the  town  and  vicinity.     Population  91,700. 

Newcastle,  a  large  trading  and  manufacturing  town,  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity^  and  of  considerable  note  in  history.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  Tyne,  ten  milesfrom  the  sea,  and  is  accessible  to  large  ves- 
sels. The  collieries  in  the  vicinity  employ  40,000  men,  and  have  for 
centuries  supplied  the  eastern  and  southern  paits  of  the  island,  and  in 
part  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent  with  fuel.  Upwards  of  800,000 
chaldrons  are  exported  annually.  Lead  is  also  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  glass  works  and  iron  works  here  are  very  extensive,  and 
ship  buildiag,  the  potteries,  and  various  manufactures  of  hardware 
employ  many  laborers.  In  point  of  tonnage,  Newcastle  is  the  second 
port  in  Englaud,  its  shipping  amountisg  to  above  200,000  tons.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  handsome  streets  and  edifices. 
Population  53,600.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  lies  Tynemouth,  with 
23,200  inhabitants. 

Sunderland  is  a  thriving  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  in 
Durham  county.  It  is  the  fourth  port  in  England  in  point  of  shipr 
ping,  which  amounts  to  108,000  tons.  It  is  the  depot  for  the  coal 
trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Wear,  which  employs  30,000  men,  and  fur- 
nishes annually  560,000  chaldrons.  The  glass  works  are  extensive, 
and  ship  building  is  also  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.     Population  40,700. 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  generally  called  Hull,  stands  upon  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  has  the  greatest  inland  trade  of  any  English  port.'  Its  foreign 
trade  is  also  extensive,  and  it  is  the  chief  place  in  England  for  the 
whale  fishery.  The  harbor  is  artificial  and  Hull  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  quays  and  its  extensive  docks,  which  cover  an  area  of  23  acres. 
The  shipping  amounts  to  72,250  tons;  population  54,100.  A  few 
miles  above  Hull,  is  the  port  of  Goole,  which  has  recently  become  an 
important  trading  place,  by  the  construction  of  extensive  docks,  ware- 
houses, and  basins. 

Norwich,  an  ancient  and  populous  city,  has  been  for  several  centu- 
ries noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  to  which  in  later  times  have 
been  added  those  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk.  The  castle  and  the  ca- 
thedral are  the  most  remarkable  buildings.    Populatioti  61,100. 

Yarmouth,  formerly  the  port  of  Norwich,  has  been  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  British  navy,  and  presents  one  of  the  finest  quays  in  the 
world,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Yare  between  Yarmouth  and 
Norwich,  a  canal,  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels,  has  been  made 
fi^m  the  latter  place  to  Lowestoft,  where  an  artificial  harbor  has  been 
constructed,  capable  of  admitting  large  ships.  Population  of  Yar- 
mouth 21,100. 

Dover,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  is  an  old  town,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  straits,  separating  England  from  the  continent    It  acquires 
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importance  fi«m  the  historical  recollections  connected  with  it,  and 
from  its  extensive  military  works,  among  which  is  the  castle  built 
upon  a  lofty  cliff,  rising  320  feet  above  the  sea.  Population  12,000. 
To  the  north,  between  the  coast  of  Kent  and  the  sandbank  called 
Goodwin  sands,  is  the  celebrated  road,  called  the  Downs,  which  af- 
fords safe  anchorage  for  ships,  and  is  a  rendezvous  for  the  British 
fleet  in  time  of  war. 

On  the  channel  stands  Brighthelmstone  or  Brighton,  a  famous  bath- 
ing place,  remarkable  for  the  elegance,  richneiss,  and  vaiiety  of  its 
architecture.    Population  42,000. 

Portsmouth  is  the  chief  naval  station  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  fortified  places  in  Europe.  The  harbor"  is  the.  first  in 
the  kingdom  for  depth,  capaciousness,  and  security,  being  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  ships,  and  of  extent  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  navy 
of  England.  The  famous  roadstead  of  Spithead,  between  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  can  accommodate  1,000  sail  of  vessels  in  the 
greatest  security.  The  dock-yard,  which  is  the  grand  naval  arsenal 
of  England,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  English  fleet,  is  the 
largest  in  the  worid,  including  an  area  of  100  acres.  ''Topulation 
50,400.  Cowes  is  a  safe  harbor  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  a  little  west  of  Portsmouth,  into  which  vessels  often  put  to  water, 
to  repair  damages,  or  to  wait  for  favorable  weather  for  sailing. 

Plymouth,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  for  security  and  capa- 
city, is  also  an  important  naval  station.  The  fortifications  and  barracks 
are  extensive,  and  the  royal  dock-yard  is  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
breakwater,  a  vast  mole  one  mile  in  length,  stretching  across  the  entrance 
of  Plymouth  road,  and  Eddystone  lighthouse,  built  upon  rocks  lying 
off  in  the  Channel,  are  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  lighthouse  is  80  feet  in  height,  yet  such  is  the  swell  of 
the  ocean,  caused  by  meeting  the  rocks,  that  it  dashes  up  over  the 
summit  of  the  tower.  Population  of  Plymouth,  including  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Devonport,  75,500. 

The  city  of  Exeter  is  the  capital  of  Devonshire,  and  was  once  ths 
residence  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Its  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  Gotbie 
structure.    Population  28,200. 

Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire,  is  also  an  episcopal  city ;  the  spire 
of  its  celebrated  cathedral  is  the  highest  in  England,  exceeding  400 
feet.  Salisbury  Plain  is  an  extensive  tract  of  level,  un  wooded  country, 
chiefly  used  as  a  sheep-walk,  and  containing  the  famous  ruin,  called 
Stonehenge.    Salisbury  has  1 0,000  inhabitants. 

Winchester,  the  chief  town  of  Hampshire  or  Southampton,  and  an 
episcopal  city,  is  a  place  of  historic  interest.  It  was  once  the  metropolis 
of  England,  but  since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII,  it  has  much  declined.  Its  fine  cathedral  and  its  ancient  college 
are  still  celebrated.    Population  9,200. 

The  ancient  city  of  Canterbury,  in  Kent,  with  15,300  inhabitants,  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  all  England,  and  first  peer 
of  the  realm.  Here  was  formerly  the  magnificent  shrine  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  the  famous  Chau- 
cer, the  father  of  English  poetry,  describe  the  manners  and  characters 
of  the  pilgrims  of  his  age. 

Bath,  near  Bristol,  is  an  episcopal  city,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
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watering  place;  its  miDeral  waters  have  been  celebrated  for  many 
centuries,  and,  combined  with  its  delightful  situation,  have  rendered 
it  a  favorite  place  of  resort  The  elegance  of  its  streets  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  public  buildings, — ^its  cathedral,  its  churches,  and  hos- 
pitals, its  baths,  &c.,  entitle  it  to  be  considered  the  handsomest  citj 
m  England.    Population  50,800. 

Gloucester,  an  episcopal  see,  and  chief  place  of  a  county,  is  noted 
for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  pins,  which,  minute  as  is  the  article, 
employs  1,500  persons.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  borough  of  Stroud,  with  ^000 
inhabitants,  engaged  principally  in  the  woollen  manuj&cture.  The 
dyers  here  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  scarlet  and  dark 
blue  colors,  which  is  attributed  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  waters 
of  the  Frome,  here  called  Stroud  water. 

Cheltenham,  delightfully  situated  to  the  northeast  of  Gloucester,  a 
few  years  aso  an  inconsiderable  village,  is  now  a  flourishing  town  with 
23,000  inhd[>itants.  Its  sudden  growth  is  owing  to  its  medicinal  wa- 
ters. Tewksbury,  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood,  once  contained 
a  celebrated  monastery,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  during  the 
war  of  the  roses.    . 

Oxford,  an  episcopal  see  and  capital  qf  a  county,  though  a  small 
city,  is  equalled  by  few  in  architectural  beauty.  It  is  deliffhtfully  situ- 
ated in  a  luxuriant  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  Cnerwell,  and 
contains  a  celebrated  University,  which  surpasses  all  similar  establish- 
ments in  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  the  extent  of  its  institutions,  and 
the  splendor  of  its  buildings.  The  edifices  belonging  to  the  universi^ 
are  19  colleges  and  four  halls,  the  theatre,  in  which  the  public  exhibi- 
tions are  held,  an  observatory,  the  Bodleian  library,  one  of  the  richest 
in  Great  Britain,  a  botanic  garden,  &c.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  often  been  the  residence  of  the  English  kings,  and  the  seat  of 
the  pariiaments.    Population  20,500. 

Cambridge,  also  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  con- 
tains 21,000  inhabitants.  The  university  buildings  are  13  colleges, 
four  halls,  and  the  senate-house,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  magnificence  of  their  architecture.  There  are  also  an  observatory, 
a  valuable  library,  &c.  here.  Newmarket,  in  the  vicinity,  is  celebrated 
for  its  races. 

Nottingham  is  a  large  and  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  situated 
upon  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  and  having  a  water  communication  with 
Liverpool,  Hull,  and  London.  Its  picturesque  situation,  its  neat  and 
spacious  streets,  and  handsome  square,  rank  it  among  the  prettiest 
towns  in  England.  Its  staple  manu&cture  is  that  of  stockings ;  lace 
and  glass  are  also  made  extensively.  Population  50,700.  Leicester, 
with  39,500  inhabitants,  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of 
stockings,  and  Derby,  with  23,600  inhabitants,  is  distinguished  for  its 
manufactures,  particularly  of  silk,  porcelain,  spar,  &c. 
,  Coventry,  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity,  in  which  the  English 
kings  have  occasionally  resided  and  held  their  parliaments,  contains 
some  interesting  edifices.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  ribbons  and 
watches,  and  a  great  fair  of  eight  days  is  held  here.  Population 
27,100. 

Warwick,  a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood,  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  contains  a  fine  castle.    Kenilworth,  an  inconsiderable  place 
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io  this  vicinity,  is  celebrated  fi)r  its  magnificent  castle  and  park,  the  for* 
mer  of  wbicli  is  now  in  ruins.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  but 
Elizabeth  gave  it  to  her  favorite  Dudley,  JEarl  of  Leicester.  The  area 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  was  seven  acres,  and  tlie  circuit 
of  the  park  and  chase  was  no  less  tnan  20  miles.  Leamington,  in 
this  neighborhood,  which  ten  years  ago  was  an  insigniiicaut  village, 
is  now  a  favorite  watering  place,  and  has  become  a  considerable 
town. 

Worcester  is  a  city  of  much  historical  interest.  Its  trade  is  conad- 
etable,  and  the  porcelain  and  glove  manufactures  are  extensive.  The 
cathedral  is  its  principal  edifice.  Population  18,600.  Kidderminster, 
in  the  neighborhood,  has  been  long  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
the  most  important  branch  of  which  is  that  of  carpets.  Population 
20,900. 

Shrewsbury,  the  chief  town  of  Shropshire  or  Salop,  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity  and  of  historical  importance.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  and  of  the  celebrated  abbey,  which  once  contained  the  shrine 
of  St  Winifrid,  and  was  much  visited  by  pilgrims,  are  still  visible. 
Shrewsbury  has  considerable  trade  and  some  woollen  manufactures. 
Population  21^00. 

Litchfield,  a  city  of  Staffordshire,  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
and  a  grammar  school  at  which  were  educated  Addison,  Johnson,  and 
Garrick.,  Population  6,500.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  the 
^borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  comprising  several  townships,  ip  which 
are  the  celebrated  Staffordshire  potteries.  The  porcelain  and  other 
ware, made  here  are  well  known  for  the  taste  displayed  in  the  forms, 
as  well  as,  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Population  of  the 
borough  52,100. 

Lincoln,  a  city  formerly  distinguished  for  its  splendid  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  interesting  as  the  scene  of  some  important  historical 
eveJits,  is  now  much  declined.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom.     Population  12,7p0. 

York,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  England,  is  the  see  of  an  archbish- 
'  op,  and  ranks  as  the  second  city  of  the  realm.-  It  formerly  contained  a 
great  number  of  churches  and  a  wealthy  abbey,  and  its  cathedral, 
styled  York  minster,  is  a  magnificent  edifice.    Population  25,350. 

Carlisle,  the  county  town  of  Cumberland,  is  an  ancient  city,  de- 
fended by  walls  and  a  castle.  Population  20,000.  Whitehaven  is  an 
important  place  in  the  same  county,  the  coal  mines  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
which,  give  it  an  active  trade.    Population  15,700. 

In  Lancashire  are  Lancaster,  the  county  town,  with  12,600  inhab- 
itants, and  Preston,  a  thriving  town,  with  extensive  cotton  manufac- 
tures, and  33,870  inhabitants. 

Chester,  the  county  town  of  Cheshire,  with  21,400  inhabitants^ 
is  a  city  of  some  note  in  history,  containing  a  cathedral  ^and  a  fine 
castle. 

Durham,  is  also  an  episcopal  see.  Population  10,125.  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  England  and  Scotland,  be- 
came famous  in  the  frequent  wars  between  the  -two  countries.  It  is 
regularly  fortified,  and  was  at  one  time  declared  a  free  town.  It  is 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  England. 

The  Welsh  towns  are  mostly  inconsiderable.  Swansea  is  a  thriving 
trading  town  on  Bristol  channel,  with  13,250  inhabitants.    Mertbyr 
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Tydvil  has  lately  become  important  on  accoont  of  its  extensive  iron 
works.  The  whole  neighborhood  is  filled  with  iron  and  coal  mines 
and  forges,  furnishing  annually  50,000  tons  of  iron:  Population 
23,000. 

Milford  Haven,  on  the  western  coast,  is  distin^ished  for  its  fine 
harbor,  and  a  royal  dock-yard  has  lately  been  established  hefe. 

20.  ^^igricvUure.  Notwithstanding  the  general  inferiority  of  the  soil, 
England  is  under  such  excellent  cultivation,  that  the  country  may  be 
considered  as  one  jgreat  garden.  Farming  is,  in  many  parts,  conducted 
on  a  great  scale,  by  men  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  capital ;  and 
the  science  as  well  as  practice  of  agriculture  is  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  ^ms  are  large,  and  are 
leased  generally  for  21  years.  In  the  southern  counties,  the  fiirms  are 
smaller,  and  tlie  tenants  are  often  proprietors. 

21.  Commerce.  The  commerce  of  England  is  unrivalled  by  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Every  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  trib- 
utary to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  this  great  commercial  peo- 
ple, it  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  commerce  of  England  as  con- 
nected with  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  we  therefore  refer  to  the 
view  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  further  particulaj^s. 

22.  Manufactures.  The  manufactures  of  England  far  surpass  in 
amount  and  variety,  those  of  any  other  nation  that  has  ever  existed ; 
and  form  the  most  astonishing  display  of  the  fruits  of  human  industry 
and  skill.  The  vast  numbers  of  people  employed  in  them  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  their  immense  extent,  as  the  great  perfection  to  which 
labor-saving  machinery  is  carried  in  England,  enables  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  150,  The  power  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
alone  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  the  manufacturing  powers  of  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  collectively.  The  most  important  branches  are  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  hardware. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  England  are  great  manufactures  of 
broadcloth  and  every  other  kind  of  woollen  ffoods,  principally  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and 
Huddersfield.  Sheflield  has  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  plated  goodsi 
Manchester,  and  its  neighborhood,  are  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  man- 
ufactures. 

In  the  midland  counties  are  the  Cheshire  manufactures  6f  silk,  cot- 
ton, linen,  iron,  and  china  ware  ;  the  stocking  raanufectures  of  Notting- 
ham ;  the  woollen  of  Leicestershire ;  the  pottery  of  Staffordshire ;  the 
hardware  of  Birmingham  ;  the  ribands  of  Coventry ;  the  carpeting  of 
Kidderminster ;  the  broadcloth  of  Stroud.  Flannels  are  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  Welsh  manufacture.  In  the  southern  counties  are  the  cotton, 
paper,  and  blankets  of  Berkshire ;  the  flannels  of  Salisbury ;  the  cor- 
dage of  Dorsetshire ;  the  woollens  of  every  sort  in  Devonshire ;  and 
every  kind  of  goods,  particularly  the  finer  articles  of  upholstery, 
jewelry,  and  every  material  of  luxury  are  manufactured  in  and  about 
London. 

23.  Inhalntants,  The  population  of  England  is  13,089,338 ;  of 
Wales,  805,236.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  England  are  very  few  £br- 
eignei*s,  and  these  are  mostly  in  the  seaports.  The  stock  of  the  present 
English  was  various ;  the  original  islanders  have  been  mixed  at  differ- 
ent times  by  means  of  conquest  with  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Normans.    There  are  but  few  of  the  people  called 
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Gipsies,  but  there  are  many  Jews,  chiefly  resident  in  London.  Iq 
person,  the  English  are  robust,  and  they  have  clear  and  flcnid  complex* 
ions.  The  higher  classes,  from  the  prevalence  of  athletic  exercises^ 
are  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  human  form.  Generally,  in  other 
countries,  the  higher  orders  are  less  hardy  and  athletic  than  the  lower, 
but  it  is  the  reverse  in  England. 

34.  Building,  The  manner  of  building  among  the  rich  in  England 
is  not  so  much  national,  as  it  is  a  collection  of  all  that  is  national  in 
other  countries,  or  of  what  remains  of  former  ages.  Costly  and  mag- 
nificent piles  of  architecture  are  spread  0ver  the  whole  country,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  which  has  not  some  edifice  that  attracts 
the  visits  of  travellers.  The  convenience  of  an  Englishman's  house  is 
unrivalled ;  every  thing  is  perfect  in  its  kind ;  convenience  is  more 
studied  than  economy,  and  there  is  not  a  door  or  a  window,  that  is 
not  jointed  with  the  nicest  art.  The  very  farm  houses  have  an  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort,  that  make  no  part  of  the  picture  of  the  farmer's 
dwelling  in  the  United  States.  The  walls  are  covered  with  creeping 
and  flowering  plants.  The  roofs  are  frequently  thatched  with  straw, 
and  in  some  of  the  older  towns,  whole  streets  of  thatched  houses  may- 
be seen. 

England  is  the  country  of  unequal  wealth,  and  the  cottage  of  the 
poor  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  yet  if  there  is 
luxury  in  one,  there  is  often  comfort  in  the  other.  The  cottages  are 
both  of  brick  and  stone,  and  though  small,  they  are  neat.  On  the 
houses  of  the  rich  no  expense  is  spared.  The  country  seats  are  gen- 
erally at  some  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  they  are  oflen  approach- 
ed through  plantations  of  trees.  The  grounds  are  not  fancifully  laid 
out,  but  art  only  appears  the  better  to  display  nature,  and  not  to  do  vio- 
lence to  it.  It  is  in  the  country  mansion  that  the  wealtliy'part  of  the 
English  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

Many  of  the  parks  of  the  nobility  display  a  princely  splendor.  Tlie 
garden  and  grounds  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  seat  at  Stow  may 
serve  as  an  example.  The  house  is  916  feet  in  length,  containing, 
among  other  apartments,  a  saloon  60  feet  by  43,  and  a  state-drawins 
room  50  feet  by  32,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  a  library  of 
10,000  printed  volumes  and  many  valuable  manuscripts,  &c.  The 
gardens  comprise  400  acres  of  highly  decorated  grounds,  over  which 
are  scattered  in  profusion  temples,  obelisks,  columns,  statues,  grottoes 
&c.  Some  of  these  parks  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. 

25.  lyavdling.  In  England,  the  roads  are  excellent,  the  coaches 
easy,  the  speed  great,  and  the  inns  of  more  excellence,  than  is  found 
inlany  other  countiy.  Tlie  houses  for  these  are  commodious,  the  fur- 
niture good,  the  servants  quick  and  attentive,  and  the  host  civil  and 
obliging.  All  this  is  crowned  with  the  neatness  and  propriety  of  ar- 
rangements that  distinguish  the  private  dwellings  of  the  English. 

The  most  ^common  vehicles  for  travelling  are  the  mail  coaches^ 
some  of  which  cany  four  passengers  within,  and  ten  or  more  upon 
the  top.  Others,  however  carry  more  ^within  and  without,  and  the 
roads  are  so  good,  that  four  horses  easily  carry  eighteen  passengers. 
The  mail  coaches  go,  including  stops,  8  or  10  miles  an  hour.  The 
top  seats  are  often  preferred,  as  they  are  much  cheaper,  and  as  thej 
enable  the  passenger  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
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There  is  no  kind  of  travelling  more  agreeable  than  thdl  of  posting. 
The  traveller  may  hii-e  a  post  coach  or  postchaise  with  two  horses, 
at  any  of  the  inns.  In  fashion  it  very  much  resembles  a  common 
coach,  oxcepting  that  it  contains  but  two  seats,  and  the  body  is  shap- 
ed like  half  the  body  of  a  common  coach.  The  usual  rate  of  travel- 
ling is  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  post  is  about  ten  miles,  at  the 
end  of  which  tlie  traveller  gets  another  establishment,  which  is  fbr- 
nished  with  great  celerity,  and  proceeds  as  before.  This  is  a  very 
common  method  of  ti*avelling  among  the  rich,  who  seldom  are  found 
in  the  stage  coaches. 

The  English  are  inclined  to  travel  much,  and  tlie  life  of  the  higher 
classes  is  almost  migratory. — It  is  passed  between  London,  the  coun- 
try, tne  watering  places,  and  the  continent.  There  are  even  among 
the  yeomanry,  few  of  any  substance  who  have  not  been  at  London. 

26.  Manners,  Character,  fyc.  England  h&s  long  held  a  distinguish- 
ed rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  rank  for  which  she  seems 
much  less  indebted  to  her  natural  advantages,  than  to  the  vvisdom  of 
her  free  institutions,  upon  which  has  arisen  a  most  admirable  system 
of  domestic  life  and  of  public  prosperity.  Superior  to  other  nations 
in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  enjoying  a  degree  of  liberty,  which 
until  recently  was  found  nowhere  else,  industrious  in  his  habits,  in- 
gen^pus,  enterprising,  and  dexterous,  brave  in  war,  the  citizen  of  a 
state,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  the  Englishman  is  too 
apt  to  look  with  contempt  upon  whatever  is  foreign  from  bis  own 
notions  and  habits.  The  wealth  of  the  world,  which  has  flowed  into 
England,  has  produced  a  dreadful  degree  of  corruption  in  a  certain 
portion  of  English  society,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  is  favor- 
ably distinguished  by  sound  morals.  Benevolence  may  be  considered 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  English  character,  and  in  no  country  are 
there  such  munificent  foundations  for  charitable,  literary,  and  religious 

Purposes ;  some  of  the  most  barbarous  practices  of  civilized  nations 
ave  been  abolished  by  the  effoi*ts  of  British  philanthropists. 

The  intellectual  character  of  the  nation  is  high ;  no  country  has 
produced  a  more  valuable  literature,  rich  in  the  treasures  of  poetry, 
eloquence,  philosophy,  morals,  and  science.  In  the  fine  arts,  the 
English  have  been  less  successful,  and  can  bear  no  corapai-ison  with 
the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  modem  Italians.  In  the  populiir  amuse- 
ments, we  find  much  that  is  gross  and  barbarous; — horse-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  boxing  are  favorites ;  hunting  and  other  out 
door  sports  are  generally  pursued. 

The  English  are  a  domestic  people,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
quiet  happiness  in  England.  The  business  of  the  day  is  concluded 
before  the  social  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  are  dis- 
missed for  the  night.  Dinner  is  the  principal  meal,  and  is  not  swal- 
lowed in  the  haste  that  is  so  common  in  America. 

English  women' possess  a  high  degree  of  beauty,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed as  wives,  for  constancy,  chastity,  conjugal  affection,  and  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  as  mothers,  for  tenjlerness,  watchfulness,  and  prudent 
care  of  their  children.  In  society,  they  are  found  to  be  well  educated, 
accomplished,  refined,  intelligent,  and  unaffectedly  agreeable. 

The  Welsh  are  a  distinct  people  from  the  English,  being  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Britons,  or  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  driven  from  tlie  part 
of  the  island  now  cdled  England,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  ancestors  of 
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the  English.  The  Welsh  lan^age  is  Celtic,  and  the  common  people  stin 
retain  many  peculiar  superstitions  and  customs,  and  in  many  districts 
are  unacquainted  with  the  English  language.  The  gentry  are,  how- 
ever, at  present  educated  in  England,  and  their  influence  and  exam- 
ple are  gradually  exterminating  the  national  peculiarities. 

27.  RankSk  The  English  nation  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
nobility  and  the  commonalty.  The  nobles  are  styled  lords,  and  arB 
hereditary  peers  of  the  realm.  They  do  not,  as  in  some  countriei^ 
constitute  a  distinct  caste ;  as  their  younger  sons  are  merely  common- 
ers, the  eldest  only  inheriting  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  ancestor. 
There  are  five  rauKs  of  nobility,  distinguished  by  their  respective  titles; 
].  dukes;  2.  marquesses;  3.  earls;  4.  viscounts,  and  5.  barons.  The 
privileges  of  the  nobility  are  a  hereditary  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  or 
upper  legislative  house,  and  some  trifling  exemptions.  The  common- 
alty may  be  considered,  as  composed  of  two  classjes,  the  gentry  and 
the  commonalty  in  a  narrower  sense.  The  former  comprise  die 
baronets,  knights,  untitled  landed  proprietors,  and  in  short  all  who  are 
distinguished  for  wealth,  education,  talents,  or  office.  The  lower 
conmionalty  comprises  yeomen,  tradesmen,  artificers  and  laborers. 
There  are  no  privileges  annexed  to  the  baronetcy,  but  the  tide  (Sir] 
Is  considered  honorable,  and  is  frequently  bestowed  upon  distinguishea 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  upon  eminent  scientific  and  literaiy 
men. 

28.  Rdigion.  The  established  religion  of  England  is  Episcopacy ; 
the  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  which  is  governed  by  two 
archbishops  and  25  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  \b  styled 
primate  of  all  England,  and  his  province  comprises  21  bishoprics  or 
episcopal  dioceses.  The  archbishop  of  York  is  second  in  dignity 
and  is  styled  primate  of  England ;  his  province  comprises  four  dioceses. 
To  every  cathedral  or  episcopal  church  belong  a  dean  and  several 
prebendaries,  who  form  the  dean  and  chapter,  L  e.,  the  council  of  the 
Disbop.  Archbishops  and  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  king.  The 
next  order  of  the  clergy  is  that  of  archdeacons,  and  the  lower  and 
most  laborious  orders  are  the  deacons,  curates,  vicars,  and  rectors. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  dignitaries  are  very  great,  but  the  lower 
clergy  are  poorly  paid.  Many  of  the  clergy  hold  several  beneficoG^ 
of  which  they  receive  the  emoluments,  leaving  the  duties  to  be  per 
formed  by  their  half-paid  deputies.  The  revenues  of  the  church  ar8 
derived  chiefly  firom  tithes,  but  there  is  also  an  immense  landed  jirop- 
erty,  belonging  to  the  sees,  cathedrals,  and  colle^ate  churches.  The 
doctrines  of  the  church,  as  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  are 
Calvin  istic,  an4  the  form  of  worship  is  directed  by  the  liturgy  or  book 
of  common  prayer.  The  dissenters  or  members  of  other  churches^ 
are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  &c.,and  comprise 
about  one  half  of  the  population. 

29.  Ediicatum.  No  general  provision  has  been  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  clfusses  in  England,  but  public  attention  has  recently 
been  directed  to  this  subject,  and  much  has  been  effected  by  the  ef- 
forts of  philanthropic  societies  towards  instructing  the  poor.  Tht 
higher  semmaries  of  learning  are  numerous  and  richly  endowed,  and 
fiirnish  ^at  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  a  learned  education.  The 
universities  are  those  of  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  London  Uuniver- 
fiity  and  King's  College  in  London.    The  most  celebrated  of  the  highw 
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public  schools  are  those  of  Westminster,  Eaton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  &c. 

30.  .Antiquities,  There  are  many  ruins  and  remains  of  past  ages, 
scattered  over  this  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  cromlechs,  which 
some  suppose  to  have  been  the  altars  of  the  Druids,  or  ancient  British 
priests,  are  composed  of  a  large  stone  slab,  supported  by  several  upright 
stones ;  these  are  numerous  iu  Anglesea.  The  celebrated  ruins,  called 
Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plains,  are  of  uncertain  antiquity.  They 
consist  of  numerous  stones  of  great  size,  some  of  which  are  standing, 
others  reclining,  and  others  lying  upon  the  ground ;  there  is  no  quarry 
within  12  or  15  miles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  such  enormous  mass^  could  have  been  transported  and 
raised.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  with  litde  foundation,  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple.  In  the  vicinity,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  barrows  or  mounds,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
tombs.    At  Abury  in  Wiltshire,  are  similar  ruins. 

The  remains  of  Roman  works  in  England  are  chiefly  roads,  and 
fortifications.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  wall,  which  extends  from  Sol- 
way  Frith  to  the  Tyne,  and  was  erected  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions 
of  tbe  barbarous  Picts,  are  still  visible  in  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland. It  is  generally  called  Adrian's  wall,  from  Uie  Roman  emperor 
by  whom  it  was  built,  or  Picts'  wall,  from  its  use. 

Some  of  the  abbeys  or  monasteries  are  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and,  since  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  houses  by  Henry  VIII, 
many  of  them  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  There  were  up- 
wards of  640  of  these  establishments  in  England,  some  of  which  were 
splendid  S[)ecimens  of  architecture.  The  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey,  on  the 
Wye,  near  Chepstow  in  Wales,  are.  of  great  extent  arid  are  finely  situat- 
ed. Those  of  Fountain's  Abbey  in  Yorkshire  are  esteemed  the  larg- 
est and  most  beautiful  in  England  ;  the  buildings  when  entire  covered 
fifteen  acres,  and  the  ruins  now  cover  four.  The  nave  of  the  church 
is  350  feet  long,  the  oriel  window  50  feet  high,  and-  the  tower,  though 
partly  &llen  down,  166  feet ;  the  cloister  is  300  feet  long  by  42  wide, 
and  the  confectory  108  feet  long,  by  45  wide. 

The  cathedrals,  which  are  also  of  great  age  and  distinguished  for 
their  size  and  beauty,  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation.  They 
are  chiefly  of  Norman  origin,  and  some  of  them  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

Another  relic  of  the  Normans  is  the  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  con- 
tribute to  give  a  picturesque  effect  to  English  scenery.  Some  of  these 
monuments  of  the  turbulent  times  of  the  feudal  system  still  serve  as  the 
residences  of  the  nobility,  and  are  therefore  kept  in  repair,  but  many  of 
them  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell. 

31.  History,  England  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names 
of  Britannia  and  Albion^  and  was,  when  first  discovered,  inhabited  by 
Celtic  tribes.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  afler  a  series  of 
struggles  with  the  natives,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era^ 
and  Roman  cultivation  was  introduced  among  the  British  barbarians. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  island,  to  protect  their  more  central  territories  from 
the  inroads  of  the  German  tribes,  and  the  British  employed  the  warlike 
Saxons  and  Angles  of  the  continent  to  defend  them'  against  the  attacks 
of  their  northern  neighbors.  These  mercenary  auxiliaries  became  the 
next  conquerors  of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  gradually  drove  out,  or 
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extenninated,  or  reduced  to  Blavery,^eir  British  allies.  Many  of  tbe 
British  fled  to  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the  coast  of  the  continent,  where 
a  part  of  France  is  still  called  Brittany.  The  Saxons  remained  masters 
of  the  country  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  were  in  turn  subiu- 
irated  by  the  Normans,  under  their  duke,  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
Baxons  and  Normans  afterwards  became  gradually  amalgamated  into 
one  people,  the  modem  English.  The  names  of  the- ^«it  physical 
features  of  England,  the  rivers,  hills,  &c;,  are  principally  British ;  those 
of  the  politick  divisions,  the  cities,  shires,  &4i^  are  chiefly  Saxon, 
while  many  of  the  titles  of  dignity  and  office  are  French,  the  language 
of  the  Normans.  Wales  was  conquered  in  the  19th  century  by  the 
English  king  Edward  I,  and,  in  1603,  Scotland  and  England  were 
united  under  one  king,  by  the  accession  of  James  VI,  king  of  Scotland 
to  the  English  throne.  In  1707  a  legislative  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  took  place, 
and  the  Scotch  parliament  was  merged  in  the  ELnglish.  Ireland  was 
partially  conquered  by  the  English  in  the  12th  century,  and  in  1800, 
the  legislative  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
accomplished,  by  the  union  of  the  Irish  and  British  parliaments. 


LXV.    SCOTLAND. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Scotland  is  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  except  on  the  southeast,  where  it  is  joined  to  England.  It 
i^  280  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  190  miles  in  its  greatest 
width ;  but  the  coast  is  extremely  irregular  and  indented  by  large  arms 
of  the  sea.  It  contains  80,840  square  miles.  It  lies  between  54°  37' 
and  58«  36'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  1°  40^  and  6°  10'  W.  Lon. 

2.  Mountains,  Scotland  is  in  part  mountainous,  and  in  part  hilly.. 
The  mountains  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  without  running  in  uni- 
form chains.  They  are  fi*om  3000  to  4000  feet  in  height,  few  peaks 
exceeding  4000.  "Aie  Grampians  are  the  most  southern  group.  In 
the  north  are  the  Highlands  of  Caithness  and  Inverness,  and  here  is 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  4,380  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  one  side  it  efShibits  a  precipice  1,500  feet  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  pro^fpect  fix>m  its  sutomit  is  indescribably  grand  and 
magnificent  The  Pentland  Hills,  in  the  south,  are  very  picturesque, 
but  not  lofly.  Most  of  the  mountainous  parts  abound  with  craggy 
rocks,  deep,  narrow  dells,  and  tumbling  torrents ;  and  their  ruggedness 
and  sterility  must  ever  defy  the  eflbrts  of  human  industry  to  render 
them  productive. 

3.  Rivers.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  small,  and  descending 
from  a  high  region,  their  currents  are  broken  and  rapid,  and  they  are 
of  little  use  in  navigation.  The  Forth  runs  easterly  mto  the  German 
Ocean,  and  at  its  mouth  expands  into  a  wide  bay  or  firth.  It  is  a  very 
crooked  stream,  and  through  all  its  winding  has  a  length  of  200  miles; 
part  of  it  is  navigable  fer  small  vessels.  The  Tay  has  a  lar|^r  body  of 
water,  with  a  shorter  course.  It  flows  in  the  same  direction,  and  has 
a  navigation  near  the  sea  for  ships :  it  ai)ounds  in  salmon.  The  Clyde 
flows  to  the  sea  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  much  broken  by  &% 
but  its  mouth  adcffits  vessels  of  400  tons.  The  Tweed  is  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  running  into  the  German  Ocean,  near  the  English  bor- 
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der.    It  flows  60  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  abounds  in  trout  and 
salmon. 

4.  Lakes,  These  are  called  Lochs  in  Scotland.  The  most  remark- 
able is  Loch  Lomond,  near  the  sea  in  the  southwest  It  is  90  miles 
Ions,  of  an  irregular  breadth,  but  generally  narrow.  It  is  sprinkled 
with  islands,  some  of  them  large  and  finely  wooded ;  the  shores  are 
everywhere  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  mountain  of  Ben 
Lomond  which  overlooks  the  northeastern  part,  presents  a  prospect  of 
unequalled  grandeur.  Loch  Katrine  in  the  same  neighborhood,  is 
another  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  Loch  Leven  in  Fife  is  about  12 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  several  small  islands,  upon  one  of  which 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  confined  by  her  nobles.  In  Ayrshire  is 
Loch  Doon,  7  miles  in  length,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  sea  by 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  banks  of  both  river  and  lake  are  much 
admired  for  their  beautiful  scenery,  and  have  obtained  celebrity  from 
the  miise  of  Bums.  There  are  many  other  charming  lakes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

5.  Islands.  The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  lie  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  They  are  about  300  in  number.  The  largest  is 
Lewis,  87  miles  long.  The  next  in  size  are  Skye,  Mull,  Islay,  Arran, 
South  Uist,  and  Jura.  Most  of  them  are  small.  They  are  rocky  and 
barren,  with  hardly  a  tree,  or  even  a  bush  upon  them.  On  the  ^oces 
are  some  swampy  tracts,  and  peat  bogs.  The  vegetation  consists  prin-* 
cipally  of  heath  and  moss.  But  die  most  remarkable  feature  of  thesot 
islands  is  the  great  number  of  lakes  which  they  contaih ;  these,  how- 
ever, rather  impart  gloom  tbjn  beautv  to  the  landscape ;  theu*  sullen, 
brown  waters  present  the  idea  of  unfethomable  depth,  and  their  bor^ 
ders  exhibit  no  cheerful  verdur*  to  relieve  the  eyev  The  most  wester- 
ly of  the  Hebrides  is  St  Kilda.  It  is  small  and  rocky,  yet  inhabited. 
Its  shores  are  composed  of  enormous  precipices,  worn  by  the  sea  into 
caverns.  These  shores  are  the  resort  of  vast  varieties  of  sea  fowl,  which 
the  islanders  pursue  at/immense  hazards,  by  swinging  with  ropes  from 
the  perpendicular  cliffs.  There  are  87  of  these  islands  inhabited,  and 
several  are  under  good  cultivation,  producing  tolerable  crops  of.grain, 
pulse,  and  potatoes.  The  inhabitants  are  about  70,000.  Their  only 
articles  of  trade  are  horned  cattle,  sheep,  fish,  and  kelp. 

One  of  the  smallest  of  these  islands,  called  Stafla,  is  remarkable  for 
a  singular  basahic  caverti  called  FingaPs  Cave,  227  feet  in  length,  166 
high,  and  42  wide.  The  entrance  resembles  a  Gothic  arch,  and  the 
floor  of  the  cave  is  covered  with  water.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are 
formed  of  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  irregularly  grouped. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  lie  the  Orkneys,  or  Orcades, 
about  70  in  number,  but  less  than  half  of  them  are  inhabited.  They 
arfe  rocky,  and  have  a  melancholy  appearance,  with  little  vegetation 
besides  Juniper,  wild  myrtle,  and  heatii.  The  soil  is  bqggy  or  gravelly; 
some  of  the  islands  contain  iron  and  lead*  The  sea  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  very  tempestuous.  In  June  and  July,  the  twilight,  which  con- 
tinues through  the  night,  js  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  read  at  midnight  The  population  is  29,750.  The  inhabitants  have 
some  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen,  and  carry  on  a  tmde  in  cattle, 
fish,  oil,  and  feathers.  Vast  numbers  of  sea  fowl  frequent  the  rocky 
cliffs  of  these  islands,  and  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhab* 
itants  is  bird-catching. 
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The  Shetland  Islands  lie  about  50  miles  northeast  of  the  Orkneys. 
They  have  a  wild  and  desolate  appearance,  and  are  about  80  in  num- 
ber, of  which  forty  are  inhabited ;  the  rest  are  rocky  islets  called  holms, 
used  only  for  pasturaee.  Their  vegetation  is  more  scanty  than  that  of 
the  Orkneys,  and  their  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  marshy.  The  shores 
are  broken  and  precipitous,  and  excavated  by  the  sea  into  natural 
arches  and  deep  caverns.  From  October  to  April,  perpetual  rains  &I1, 
storms  beat  against  the  shores,  and  the  inhabitants  are  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  the  aurora  borealis 
exhibits  at  this  season,  a  brightness  equal  to  that  of  Ihe  full  moon.  The 
population  is  28,500;  the  people  live  by  fishing  and  tlie  manu&cture  of 
coarse  woollens. 

6.  Bays,  StmitSf  and  'Harbors.  The  coast  is  everywhere  rocky,  and 
indented  by  inlets  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The  Firth  of  Forth  extends  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  and  affords  good  anchorage  and  shelter 
in  every  part.  The  Firth  of  Tay  is  much  narrower.  Towards  the 
north,  are  the  Firths  of  Murray  and  Domock,  the  former  of  which  is 

.  80  miles  in  length.  All  these  northern  shores  are  bold  and  dangerous, 
with  formidable  and  rocky  headlands.  A  narrow  and  tempestuous  sea 
at  the  northern  extremity,  called  the  Pentland  Firth,  divides  the  Ork- 
neys from  the  main  land.  Proceeding  south  along  the  western  coast, 
deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands  occur  at  every  step.  In  the  southwest 
is  the  Firth  of  Solway,  a  wide  bay,  forming  part  of  the  boundarj'  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  in  which  the  tide  rises  with  astonishing 
rapidity. 

7.  Climate*  The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  climate  is  the  excess 
of  moisture.  Fogs  and  mizzling  rains  prevail  in  most  parts  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  Considerable  snows  fall  in  winter,  bu^ 
are  soon  melted ;  sleighs  or  sledges  are  never  used,  but  the  waters  are 
sometimes  frozen  so  hard,  as  to  permit  skating. 

8.  Soil,  In  many  of  the  valleys  or  straths  there  are  tracts  which 
are  productive,  but  the  soil  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  England.  A 
great  part  of  the  country  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  barren. 
The  mountains  are  in  general  naked,  and  trees  of  native  growth  are 
scarce  in  every  part. 

9.  Minerals,  Lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  the  most  abundant  min- 
erals. The  lead  mines  are  in  the  southern  parts.  Coal  is  very  plen- 
tiful, and  it  is  supposed  the  largest  untouched  bed  of  coal  in  Europe, 
is  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Antimony  and  copper  in  small  quan- 
tities also  occur.  Cobalt  is  now  afforded  by  a  mine  which  formerly 
yielded  silver. 

10.  Face  oj'  the  Country,  Two  thirds  of  the  country  are  moun- 
tainous. It  IS  generally  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
mountainous  region,  called  the  Highlands,  in  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral part ;  and  the  comparatively  level  country  in  the  south,  called  the 
Lowlands.  In  the  north  the  mountains  present  nothing  to  view 
but  heath  and  rock,  with  innumerable  lakes  and  pools  darkened 
by  the  shade  thrown  from  enormous  precipices;  the  whole  form- 
ing a  landscape  wild  and  desolate  beyond  conception.  In  the 
central  parts,  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  is  less  forbidding.  In 
the  south  is  every  kind  of  rural  variety,  hills,  vales,  and  cultivated 
plains.       \ 
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11.  Dimdona.  Scotland  is  divided  into  33  counties*  or  shires, 
wfaich  are  subdivided  into  parishes. 

12;  Canais.  The  Caledonian  canal  extends  from  Inverness  to  Fort 
William,  uniting  the  Moray  Firth  witf  i  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  59 
iniles,  including  several  lakes  through  which  it  passes ;  the  artificial 
navigation  is  22  miles.  This  canal  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  50 
feet  at  the  bottom,  and  20  feet  deep,  being  passable  by  33  gun  frigates. 
At  one  place,  is  an  ascent  of  94  feet  by  13  locks,  and  a  descent  of  90 
feet  by  12,  called  Neptune's  staircase.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
unites  the  river  Carron,  running  into  the  Forth,  with  the  Clyde  at 
Gla^ow.  It  is  35  miles  long  and  has  39  locks.  Its  width,  "at  the 
surface,  is  56  feet,  and  its  depth  8  feet.  It  has  15  aqueducts  over 
roads,  streams,  &c.  The  Union  canal  is  a  branch  of  this  work  extend- 
ing to  Edinburgh  30  miles.  The  Monkland  canal  extends  from  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  to  Monkland,  and  is  used  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  and  limestone  to  Glasgow.  The  Crinan  canal  crosses  the  pen- 
insula of  Kintyre. 

13.  Cities  and  Toions.  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  stands 
upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  sea.  Its  situation  is  remarkably  picturesque,  occupying  three  high 
ridges  of  land,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by  n«&- 
ed,  craggy  rocks.  The  middle  ridge  is  the  highest,  and  on  either  side 
is  a  deep  ravine.  High  Street,  in  the  ancient  part  of  the  city,  runs 
along  the  middle  eminence,  in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  for  about  a 
mile,  and  exliibits  a  grand  prospect.  Most  of  the  streets  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  Town  ai'e  only  narrow,  dirty  lanes,  with  houses  of  ten 
and  even  fourteen  stories  high.  The  NeW  Town  presents  quite  a 
different  aspect  It  is  built  on  the  northern  ridge,  ana  its  streets  and 
squares  are  not  surpassed  for  regularity  and  elegance  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  communicates  with  the  old  town  by  a  bridge,  and 
an  immense  mound  of  earth  crossing  the  deep  loch  or  ravine  between 
them. 

The  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  an  ancient  fortress  on  a  rugged  rock, 
mounting  abruptly  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  It  stands  at  the  westei:n 
extremity  of  High  street,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  excites  the 
admiration  of  a  traveller.  Holyrood  House,  for  many  centuries  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  is  a  quadrangular  edifice  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  vast  pile,  com- 
prising several  edifices  around  Parliament  Square,  and  containing  a 
number  of  large  libraries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Advocates'  Library, 
has  150,000  volumes. 

From  the  plain  on  the  east  of  the  central  ridge  rise  the  Calton  Hill 
and  Artlmr's  seat ;  the  latter  reaches  the  height  of  800  feet,  presenting 
the  rocky  outlines  of  Salisbury  Crags ;  on  the  summit  of  the  former 
is  a  monument  to  Nelson,  a  circular  column  108  feet  high,  and  upon 
both  heights  public  walks  have  been  laid  out  The  royal  exchange, 
the  register  ofiSce,  the  university  building,  and  some  of  the  churches, 

*  Northern.  —  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross, 
Cromarty,  Inverness. 

Midland.  —  Argyle,  Bute,  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  For- 
far, Perth,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Dumbarton. 

SoOT&ERN.  —  Linlithgow,  Edinbmgh,  Haddington,  Berwick,  Renfrew,  Ayr, 
Wigton,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright. 
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iii«  among  the  principa]  public  edifices.  There  are  48  churches  and 
meeting-houses,  numerous  hospitals,  &c.  in  Edinburgh.  The  man- 
u&ctures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  those  intended  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants ;  the  trades  of  bookselling  and  printing 
are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine  are  the  most  celebrated  journals.  The  town  is  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  its  courts  of  justice,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  Scot- 
und,  and  is  noted  for  its  literary  character,  a  distinction  which  has  ac- 
quired for  it  the  surname  of  the  Modern  Athens.  Leith,  tlie  port  of  Ed- 
inburgh, is  about  two  miles  distant  from  it,  but  the  two  places  are  now 
connected  l^  continuous  ranges  of  buildings.  Leith  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  Baltic  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  an  extensive 
coasting  trade.  The  Greenland  whale  fishery  is  also  prosecuted  fi-om 
Leith.  -Its  docks,  pier,  and  breakwater  deserve  mention.  Population 
of  the  two  places  162,150. 

Glasgow,  the  principal  city  of  Scotland  in  point  of  population, 
extent,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  is  situated  upon  the  Clyde.  It 
is  well  built,  with  straight,  spacious,  and  neat  streets,  and  contains  several 
pretty  squares  and  handsome  public  buildings.  Its  cathedral  is  the 
finest  Gothic  church  in  Scotland,  and  its  university  is  much  celebrat- 
ed. There  are  several  handsome  bridges  over  the  Clyde,  and  the 
quay  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  drawmg  eight  feet  of  water,  to  Glasgow.  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  important  and  flourishing,  and  its  cotton  manufactures  are 
very  extensive.  Population,  202,4^  Large  vessels  stop  20  miles 
below  Glasgow,  at  Port  Glasgow,  a  pretty  little  town  with  5,200  in- 
habitants.   The  shipping  of  the  two  places  amounts  to  48,000  tons. 

The  nanie  of  Aberdeen  is  applied  to  two  distinct  places,  which,  how- 
ever, are  situated  near  each  other,  and  now  form  one  borough.  The 
city  of  Old  Aberdeen  stands  on  the  Don,  and  the  town  of  New  Aber- 
deen on  the  Dee.  Aberdeen  is  the  principal  commercial  port  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  inferior  only  to  Glasgow  in  the  extent  of  its  cotton  manu- 
factures. The  citizens  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  Greenland  whale 
fishery.  Shipping  of  the  port  46,200  tons ;  population  58,000.  The 
harbor  of  Aberdeen  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  a  large  pier  has  been 
erected.  There  are  two  universities  here.  King's  College  in  Old  Ab- 
erdeen, and  Marischal  College  in  New  Aberdeen.  To  the  north  of 
Aberdeen  is  Peterhead,  a  small  town,  with  a  good  harbor,  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery.    Its  mineral  springs  are  niuch  resorted  to. 

Dundee  is  an  important  trading  town  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  with  a 
good  harbor,  improved  by  piers  and  docks.  The  shipping  of  the  port 
amounts  to  32,000  tons,  and  the  population  is  45,350.  The  manufiu!- 
tures,  commerce,  and  population  are  increasmg.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  is  the 
Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  erected  upon  a  rock,  which  is  covered  by  the 
sea  at  high  tide. 

Perth,  higher  up  the  Tay,  an  old  city,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  inter- 
esting transactions  recorded  in  Scottish  history,  and  was  once  the  re- 
sidence of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  under  the  Grampian 
Hills;  the  scenery  around  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  approach  to 
the  city  is  remarkably  beautifbl.  Its  cotton  and  linen  manufiictures 
are  extensive,  and  there  are  several  literary  establishments  here.  Pop- 
ulation 20,000. 
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Paisley  is  a  large  and  opulent  manufactaring  town,  near  Glasgow, 
with  57,500  inhabitants.  Muslins,  silks,  and  coarse  cotton  goods  are 
extensively  manu&ctured,  and  there  are  also  distilleries  and  fbun- 
deries  here.  A  few  miles  north  of  Paisley  is  Greenock,  a  flourishing 
trading  and  manufacturing  town,  with  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Scot- 
land. The  shipping  of  this  port  amounts  to  36,250  tons ;  population 
27,600. 

Inverness,  the  most  important  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland, 
and  considered  the  metropolis  of  the  Highlands,  is  situated  at  the  east- 
em  termination  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  contains  a  royal  academy 
and  other  public  institutions.  Population  14,300.  A  few  miles  from 
Inverness,  is  Culloden  Muir,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  in  1746. 

Stirling,  on  the  Forth,  is  a  place  of  great  abtiquity,  and  of  much  note  in 
Scottish  history.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  terminating  in  a  rock, 
upon  which  stands  Stirling  castle.  Population  8,350.  In  the  sur- 
rounding districts  are  Bannockbum,  where  Bruce  defeated  the  English 
forces ;  Falkirk,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  two  &mous  battles,  with 
12,800  inhabitants,  and  Carron,  noted  for  its  extensive  iron  foundrey ; 
the  species  of  oixinance,  called  carronades,  derives  its  name,  from 
being  first  cast  here. 

AinDng  the  other  towns  of  Scotland,  Dunfermline,  noted  for  its  Unen 
manufactures,  contains  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  and  has  a 
•  population  of  17,100;  Mohtrose,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  an  active 
trading  town,  with  12,050  inhabitants ;  Dumfries,  in  the  southwest  on 
the  Nith,  has  considerable  trade  and  manu&ctures,  with  11,600  in- 
habitants; St.  Andrews,  once  a  large  town,  but  now  reduced  to  an 
inconsiderable  place,  contains  a  celebrated  university;  Kilmarnock,  a 
flourishing  and  increasing  manu&cturing  town  in  Ayrshire,  has  19,000 
inhabitants ;  Lanerk  contains  extensive  cotton  mills ;  Dumbarton  is 
celebrated  for  its'  castle ;  Gretna  Green,  a  little  village  on  the  southern 
fit>Btier,  the  first  stage  from  Englarid  into  Scotland,  is  the  well  known 
resort  of  fiigitive  lovers,  desirous  of  escaping  the  delays  of  an  English 
marriage  ceremony.  Lerwick,  the  capital  of  the  Shetland  isles,  and 
Kirkwall,  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  have  each  about  3,000  inhabitants. 

14.  ^^rictdture.  The  articles  cultivated  are  generally  the  same  as 
in  England.  Oats  are  the  principal  crop,  except  in  the  most  fertile 
districts.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  somewhat  extensively,  and  in  some 
places,  hemp. 

15.  Commerce,  Both  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Scotland 
have  grown  into  impoi*tauce  since  the  union  with  England.  Com- 
merce has  flourished  chiefly  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Greenock  and  Aberdeen  are  the  most  important  commercial  places. 
The  shipping  of  Scotland,  amounts  to  308,300  tons ;  annual  value  of 
imports  24  million,  of  exports,  28  million  dollai-s. 

16.  Manufactures.  These  consist  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  iron,  hats, 
paper,  sailcloth,  pottery,  and  small  quantities  of  most  of  the  articles 
made  in  Endand.  The  localities  of  many  of  these  establishments 
have  already  been  designated.  The  total  yearly  value  of  the  manu&c- 
tures  of  Scotland  is  estimated  at  70  million  dollars,  employing  300,000 
persons.  * 

17.  Fisheries^  ^c.  The  whale  and  herring  fisheries  are  considerable 
sources  of  wealth.    The  whale  ships  are  principally  employed  in  the 
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Northern  Seas.  The  gathering  of  kelp  on  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Islands  once  employed  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  the  busuiess  has 
now  declined  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  n  cheaper  alkali  in 
Dianuiactures.    The  number  of  herring  taken  on  the  coast  is  immense. 

IS.  Inhabitants.  The  population  of  Scotland  is  2,365,800  souls.  The 
inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  distinct  classes,  the  Lowlauders,  or 
people  of  the  South,  and  the  Highlanders,  or  people  of  the  north, 
differing  in  language,  manners,  and  character.  The  Highlanders  are 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  speak  a  Celtic  dialect,  called  the  Gaelic,  although 
the  English  is  now  very  generally  spoken  among  them.  The  national 
dress  of  these  mountaineers,  now  pretty  much  fallen  into  disuse,  consists 
of  a  short  coat,  a  vest,  and  a  short  kind  of  petticoat,  reaching  scarcely  to 
the  knee,  called  the  kilt,  with  short  hose  leaving  the  knees  uncovered, 
all  made  of  tartan,  a  checkered  woollen  stuff.  The  plaid,  which  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  kilt,  was  a  large  piece  of  tartan,  partly 
fastened  rotmd  the  body,  and  partly  tucked  up  to  one  of  the  shoulders. 
The  national  arms  are  the  broo^^Word,  with  a  dirk  and  pistols.  The 
inusic  of  the  Highlanders  is  also  peculiar ;  their  favorite  instrument  is 
the  bagpipe. 

The  language  of  the  Lowlanders  is  Scotch,  which  is  not  a  corrupt 
English  dialect,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  was  once  the  language  of 
'  an  independent  people  and  literature,  and  of  a  polished  court.  The 
educated  classes  now  commonly  speak  English,  and  although  some  pe- 
cnliarities  of  pronunciation  and  dialect,  readily  betray  the  Scotch  origin 
of  the  speaker,  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  popular  writers 
and  eloquent  orators  of  recent  English  literature,  have  been  Scotchmen. 
Robertson,  Hume,  Smith,  Reid,  Stewart,  Thomson,  Scott,  Mackintosh, 
&c,  are  among  the  most  illustrious  modern  names  in  works  of  history, 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  prose  fiction. 

The  Lowland  Scotch  are  distioguished  for  their  intelligence,  morality, 
and  religious  feeling ;  tliey  are  industrious,  temperate^  and  frugal,  adven- 
turous yet  cautious,  and  thougji  shrewd,  honest  The  manners  and 
habits  of  the  higher  classes  diner  litde  from  those  or  the  English,  but 
there  is  less  wealth,  luxury,  and  elegance  in  their  mode  of  living.  The 
cottages  of  the  peasantiy  are  much  iuferior  to  those  of  the  English  in 
comfort  and  neatness,  and  their  food  is  of  a  less  substantial  nature. 

19.  Education.  Provision  has  been  made  for  popular  education  by 
law,  which  requires  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every  parish,  and 
no  people  are  better  educated  than  the  Scotch.  This  institution  has 
Jijeen  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  in  diffusing  a  spirit  of  order  and 
improvement  among  all  classes.  Private  schools  are  also  numerous, 
and  in  all  the  principal  towns  there  are  acadamies  and  other  high  semi- 
naries of  learning.  The  universities  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St  An- 
drew's and  Aberdeen,  have  muHi  celebrity.' 

W.  Rdi^on.  The  establislied  church,  styled  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
is  calvinistic  in  its  doctrines,  an4  presbyterian  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment The  presbyterian  church  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  equality 
of  the  pastors  or  presbyters.  The  discipline  of  the  church  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  presbyteries,  composed  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  a  num- 
ber of  parishes ;  the  synods,  consisting  of  several  presbyteries ;  and  the 
General  Assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  presbyteries. 
About  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  dissenters. 

2] .  Government.    The  government  is  the  same  as  that  of  England ; 
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the  laws  of  Scotland  are,  however,  different  from  the  English  in  many 
pdSnts,  and  there  is  a  distinct  judiciary  for  the  northern  kingdom. 

22.  JhUiquUies.  At  Abernethy,  near  Perth,  and  Brechin  near  Mon- 
trose, are  circular  towers  of  unknown  origin.  The  vitrified  forts,  found 
in  several  places,  are  large  enclosures  with  vitrified  walls,  whether  the 
result  of  art  or  cnance  is  unknown.  Ther^  are  some  remains  of  Ro- 
man roads  and  camps  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  vestiges  are  yet 
visible  of  the  rampait,  called  Antonine's  wall,  which  extended  fixim  the 
Forth  to  the  Clyde.  The  ruins  of  some  of  the  abbeys  in  part  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  remain  to  attest  their  ancient  splendor ; 
Melrose  Abbey,  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  structures  in  Great  Britain,  and  once  the  seat  of  learning  and 
religion,  is  much  visited  by  travellers. 

SS.  History.  The  northern  part  of  this  country  was  called  by  the 
ancients  Caledonia,  and  was  inhabited  by  two  distmct  races,  the  Scots 
and  Picts.  These  nations  were  afterwards  united  under  one  king.  In 
the  13th  century,  the  male  line  of  the  Scotch  kings  having  become  ex- 
tinct, Edward  I  of  England  attempted  to  extend  ms  sway  over  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  celebrated  Wallace  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  the 
attenipt  to  deliver  his  country  fi-om  the  English  yoke,  but  Bruce  achiev- 
ed its  independence  by  the  victory  of  Bannockburn  in  1314.  In  1603 
James  VI  of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  and  under  the 
title  of  James  I  of  England,  united  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
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1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Ireland  is  an  island,  separated  on  the  east 
fi^m  England  by  St  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the 
northeast  from  Scot^d  By  the  North  Channel.  It  extends  from  5P 
2(y  to  55°  2(y  N.  Li»t,  and  fi-om  5°  2(K  to  10°  30^  W.  Lon.  Its  greatest 
len^h  from  northeast  to  southwest  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  160.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  it  50  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
contains  about  30,400  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  highest  ridges  of  this  island  are  usually  in  short 
lines,  or  detached  groups.  They  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  con- 
nected to  give  it  the  character  of  a  mountainous  countiy.  They  are  not 
bold  or  preci])itous,  but  their  sides  are  gentle  acclivities,  admitting  of 
culture  a  considerable  way  toward  the  summits.  The  highest  moun- 
tain is  Gurrane  Tual  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  3,400  feet  above  the 
sea. 

3.  Rivers.  The  largest  is  tlie  Shannon,  which  flows  southwest  into 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  170  miles  in  length,  runs  through  several  lakes 
or  Loughs,  and  widens  at  its  mouth  below  Limerick  to  a  spacious  bay : 
it  is  deep  and  navigable.  The  Barrow  flows  south  about  100  miles  to 
the  sea,  at  Waterford.  The  Foyle  and  Bann  are  small  streams  which 
M\  into  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity ;  the  latter  discharges  the 
waters  of  Loush  Neagh.  TheBoyne  is  a  small  river  of  historic  interest 

4.  Lakes:  The  Irish  name  for  lake  is  Lough.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  them  in  the  island.  Lough  Neagh  in  the  northeast  is  the  largest ; 
it  is  15  miles  long,  and  7  broad.    Its  waters  deposit  a  calcareous  sedi- 
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ment :  the  shores  are  tame  and  uninteresting.  Lough  Earn,  to  the  west 
of  the  former,  consists  of  two  lakes  joined  by  a  canal ;  the  first  is  20 
miles  long,  and  the  second  15 ;  they  are  comparatively  narrow.  They 
contain  many  islands,  and  their  shores  are  pleasant,  but  not  bold. 
Lough  Corrib,  on  the  western  coast,  is  a  narrow  ^eet  of  water,  20 
miles  in  length.  The  most  noted  are  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  They  are  small,  but  very  beau- 
tiful, and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  lakes  of  Scotland  and 
England.  Their  banks  are  high  and  covered  with  wood ;  numbers  of 
verdant  islands  are  scattered  over  their  surface,  ajid  the  mountains 
resound  with  the  roar  of  waterfalls. 

5.  Bay8,  The  western  coast  is  the  most  deeply  indented.  The 
largest  bays  are  Galway  and  Qonegal.  On  the  eastern  coast,  are  the 
bays  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Duudalk. 

6.  Climate,  The  climate  is  damper  than  that  of  England,  but  other- 
wise similar.  Westerly  winds  are  frequent  and  violent.  Snow  is  rare 
in  winter  and  passes  rapidly  awaj.  The  fields  have  a  green  appear- 
ance throughout  the  year. 

7.  Soil.  A  great  part  of  this  ii^nd  is  covered  with  immense  bogs, 
or  sterile  tracts,  producing  iftthing  but  heath,  bog-myrtle,  and  sedge 
grass.  They  form  a  hlpad  belt  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  widen- 
ing toward  the  west  The  remainder  of  the  soil  is  stony,  but  the  mois- 
ture of  the  climate  preserves  the  herbage,  and  renders  the  land  excel- 
lent for  pasturing 

8.  Minerals.  Coal  is  the  most  abundant  mineral.  It  is  found  in 
Kilkenny,  in  the  south.  Marble  and  slate  occur  in  the  same  quarter. 
Iron  was  formerly  produced  in  many  parts,  but  at  present  few  or  no 
mines  are  worked.  Copper,  silver,  and  gold  have  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities. 

9.  Face  of  the  Country,  The  surface  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely 
level.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  varied  and  pleasant, 
although  bare  of  trees.  In  some  parts,  are  rich  and  fertile  plains,  and 
in  others,  gentle  slopes  and  waving  hills. 

Ireland  was  once  covered  .with  forests  which  are  now  replaced  by 
immense  bogs.  These  form  a  remarkable  feature,  characterestic  of  the 
countiy.  They  afford  abundant  supplies  of  peat,  used  by  the  inhab- 
itants for  fuel.  From  their  depths  are  also  taken  quantities  of  wood 
in  complete  preservation,  which  indicate  that  these  bc^  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  forests.  The  skins  of  animals  and  men 
that  have  been  swallowed  up  in  them,  have  been  found  converted 
into  a  sort  of  leather  by  ftie  tanning  mattet;  which  the  moisture  con- 
tains. 

10.  JSTatural  Curiosities,  The  greatest  curiosity  in  Ireland  is  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  an  immense  mass  of  basaltic  columns  upon  the 
northeastern  coast.  It  consists  of  three  piers,  composed  of  pillars  of 
difierent  height,  having  from  three  to  seven  sides;  the  colunuis  ar»^ 
composed  of  different  pieces  or  blocks  a  foot  or  more  ija  length,  fitting 
into  each  other,  like  a  ball  and  socket  joint  At  Fairhead  on  the  same 
coast  there  are  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  not  articulated  like  those  of 
Giant's  Causeway,  but  reaching  the  enormous  size  of  100  and  150  feet 
in  single  blocks.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Causeway  there  are  some 
remarkable  caverns* 
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11.  Divisums*  Ireland  b  divided  into  32  counties;*  there  are  also 
four  ecclesiastical  divisiorts,  called  provinces,  indicating  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  four  archbishops. 

12.  Canals.  The  Dublin  and  Shannon  Canal  extends  from  the 
Liffey  at  Dublin,  across  the  island  to  Moy,  on  t?je  Shannon,  65  miles, 
24  of  which  are  across  a  marsh.  The  Royal  Canal  extends  nearly 
parallel  to  this,^  and  is  about  10  miles  distant  from  it  The  Newry 
Canal  passes  along  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  is 
used  for  the  transportation  of  coal.  The  Ulster  Canal  unite  Louglis 
Earn  and  Neagh.  A  railroad  extends  across  the  island  from  Waterford 
to  Limerick. 

13.  Totons.  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  delightfully  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast,  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  It  is  divided  by  the  little  river  Liffey  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  city  is  nearly  square-,,  being  about  2i|  miles  in  extent.  The  houses 
are  generally  of  brick,  and  the  streets  irregular ;  but  those  that  run 
parallel  with  the  river,  are  for  the  most  part,  uniform  and  sp&cious. 
In  the  more  modem  part,  thev  are  from  60  to  90  feet  wide.  There 
are  several  fine  squares,  one  of'^ which,  called  Stephen's  Green,  occu- 
pies 27  acres,  and  has  a  magnificent  appearance.  Sackville  Street  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  No  city,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  has  a 
greater  number  of  elegant  buildings.  A  vast  number  of  country  seats 
and  villaees  are  scattered  over  the  country  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
are  displayed  in  a  charming  manner  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
down  to  the  bay.  The  high  lands  of  Wicklow  bound  the  prospect 
in  the  interior.  Mid  render  the  view  in  every  quarter  delightful. 

Dublin  has  a  considerable  trade  by  sea  and  the  canals  which  extend 
from  this  point  to  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  lined  with  elegant  quays,  and  shipping  of  200  tons  may  come  up 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Here  are  Targe  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk.  The  monument  to  Nelson,  130  feet  high, 
and  the  obelisk,  erected  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  210  feet  in 
height ;  the  old  parliament  house,  now  the  national  bank  ;  the  castle  or 
residence  of  the  viceroy ;  the  vast  pile  of  Trinity  college  ;  the  docks, 
capable  of  containing  several  hundred  vessels ;  the  enormous  piers, 
which  defend  the  harbor  from  ihe  encroachments  of  the  sea ;  the  cus- 
-  tom-house,  &c.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  structures.  The  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  mstitutions  are  numerous  and  well  endowed, 
and  there  are  many  learned  societies.  Dublin  contains  ^4  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  establishment,  26  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and 
fifteen  dissenting  meeting-houses.  In  contrast  with  all  this  splendor, 
the  miserable  hovels  of  the  poor  present  the  most  painful  scenes  of 
filth,  poverty,  and  distress,  and  the  oeggars  are  very  numerous.  Pop- 
ulation 263^16. 

Cork,  the  second  city  of  Ireland,  lies  upon  the  Lee,  about  14  miles 
fit)m  the  sea ;  its  harbor,  called  the  Cove,  is  safe  and  capacious,  and  is 

•  Counties  of  Ireland.  Province  of  Ulster.  —  Antrim,  Armagh,  Ca- 
van,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  Tyrone. 

Province  of  Connaught.  —  Galway,  l^eiU'im,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo. 

Province  of  Leinater,  —  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Kinff's  County, 
Longford,  Loath,  Meath,  Queen's  County,  Westmeath,  Wexfordf,  Wicklow. 

Province  of  Jduneter.  —  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Water- 
ford. 
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8troDgly  fortified.  The  city  is  irregularly  built,  the  houses  are  old  and 
mean,  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  it 
exports  sreat  quantities  of  salted  provisions.  Population  107,000. 
Cork  haroor  is  the  principal  naval  station  for  Ireland. 

Limerick,  a  city  on  the  Shannon,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  has 
a  good  harbor,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with  Dublin.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Limerick  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce.  Population  66,000.  To  the  southeast  of  Lim- 
erick is  Cashel,  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Munster,  containing  a  fine 
cathedral. 

Bel&st,  in  the  northeast  of  Ireland,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  is  a  flourishing  place.  Its  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton,  and  its  situation  in  a  remarkably  populous 
and  highly  cultivated  district,  give  it  an  active  trade.  The  shipping  of 
the  port  amounts  to  /!5,000  tons ;  population  53,387.  To  the  southwest 
of  Belfast  stands  Armagh,  once  a  populous  city,  the  seat  of  learning 
and  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  now  much  reduced.  It  is  at  present, 
however,  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Ulster,  who  is  primate  of 
all  Ireland,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral  and  the  archiepiscopal 
palace.  * 

Waterford  stands  on  the  Suir,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Bar- 
row. Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  it  has  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
finest  quays  in  Europe.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  its  commerce 
is  extensive  and  flourishing.  Waterford  now  communicates  with 
Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Cone  by  railroads  and  canals.  Population 
28,820.  In  the  vicinity  is  Wexford,  a. trading  town  with  11,000  in- 
habitants. 

Galway,  on  the  western  coast,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  33,120 
inhabitants.^  In  the  vicinity  are  Tuam,  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of 
Connaught,  and  Ballinasloe,  noted  for  its  great  catde  &irs,  at  which 
120,000  sheep  and  40,000  cattle  are  sometimes  collected. 

Other  principal  places  are  Kilkenny,  now  reduced  from  its  former 
importance,  with  considerable  woollen  manufiictures,  and  ^^,740  in* 
habitants ;  Drogheda,  a  trading  town  upon  the  Boyne,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  James  II  was  defeated  by  William  III,  17,365  mhab- 
itants ;  Dundalk,  with  linen  and  muslin  manufactures,  11,000  inhabitants; 
Newry,  Londonderry  and  Sligo,  places  of  considerable  trade,  with 
about  10,000  inhabitants  each,  and  Valentia,  a  viUage  on  the  south- 
west coast,  with  a  good  harbor,  remarkable  as  the  most  western  in 
Europe. 

14.  ,^l^ricuUure*  The  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  in  a  backward  state, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  a  rude  construction.  Potatoes 
are  the  principal  crop,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  quality  and  quanti- 
ty;  the  wheat  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  dairy  is  the  most  extensive 
and  best  managed  part  of  Irish  husbandry,  and  butter  is  the  Irish  .sta- 
ple.   Flax  is  extensively  cultivated. 

15.  Manufttctures.  The  linen  manufactures  have  long  been  die 
most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireluid,  but  for 
some  years  have  been  on  the  decline.  The  cotton  manufacture  has 
been  more  recendy  introduced,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  distille- 
ries of  Ireland  are  extensive,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  whiskey  is 
exported.  The  industry  and  resources  of  the  country  have  been  great- 
ly developed  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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16.  Commtrce.  The  coasting  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  active ;  Xhe  latter  receiving  from  the  form*?r  ahnost  every  sort  of 
manufactured  articles,  coal,  &c.,  and  exporting  in  return  potatoes,  salted 
and  other  provisions,  butter,  com,  linen,  spirits,  and  fish.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Ireland  is  not  very  extensive,  but  is  on  the  increase.  The 
shipping  amounts  to  100,000  tons. 

17.  Government.  Ireland  has  been  represented  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament since  the  year  1800,  when  the  Irish  parliament  was  suppressed 
by  the  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain.  The  domestic  government 
is  administered  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britair^ 
and  styled  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

18.  Education.  There  is  one  university  in  Ireland,  styled  Trinitj 
College  or  Dublin  University.  At  Maynooth,  near  Dublin,  and  at  Car- 
low,  near  Kilkenny,  there  are  Roman  Catholic  Colleges.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  people  has  been  entirely  neglected  until  recently ;  ereat 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  by  private  benevolence,  to  extend  the 
means  of  instruction  to  the  poor,  though  with  but  pcu-tial  success. 

19.  Religion.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  the  established 
church  of  the  kingdom,  although  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  population 
belongs  to  it.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  with  some 
Presbyterians ;  yet  the  tithes  are  appropriated  to  the  established  clergy. 
The  Catholic  and  dissenting  clergy  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  hearers. 

20.  Inhabitants.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  7,784,.536,  and  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  races,  the  old  or  native  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish. 
The  latter  are  the  descendants  of  English  and  Scotch,  who  ha"e  been 
induced  to  settle  in  Ireland  by  grants  of  land  from  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  these  are  most  numerous  in  the  north  and  east.  The  former 
are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  their  language  approaches  very  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  but  is  quite  different  from  the  Welsh,  though 
of  the  same  original  stock.  In  the  districts  of  the  south  and  west 
many  of  the  natives  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
olihough  it  is  very  generally  known  and  spoken  in  a  gi-eat  part  of  the 
island.  The  native  Irish  are  chiefly  Catholics ;  the  Anglo-Irish,'  Prot- 
estants. 

The  Irish  proprietora  reside  chiefly  in  England,  spending  their  in- 
comes entirely  abroad ;  as  a  natural  consequence,  little  is  done  towards 
improving  their  estates,  and  the  tenants  not  only  Iqse  the  advantage 
which  would  result  from  the  expenditure  of  these  incomes  in  the  coun- 
try, but  are  exposed  to  eveiy  kind  of  harsh  treatment  from  the  middle- 
men, or  the  agents  of  the  absentee  landlord.  Other  causes  of  a 
political  nature  have  concurred  in  reducing  the  Irish  peasantry  to  a 
miserable  condition.  Their  cabins  are  mere  mud  hovels,  often  with- 
out door,  chimney,  or  window,  with  a  floor  of  clay,  and  covered  with 
sods  or  thatched  with  heath.  The  inmate,  destitute  of  a  bedstead, 
sleeps  upon  a  bundle  of  straw,  spread  on  the  clay  floor,  half  covered 
with  scanty  and  tattered  blankets.  The  children  are  frequently  stark 
naked,  and  the  adults  clothed  with  rags.  The  food  of  this  filthy  and 
miserable  group  is  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  and  on  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  thousands  starve  with  hunger.  Beggars  are  numerous 
and  importunate. 

The  class  of  Irish  peasantry  above  descriljed,  though  improvident, 
ignorant,  and  supei-stitious,  are  naturally  intelligent  and  quick  of  appr©- 
.16  1 
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heDsioQ ;  they  are  fiiitbful,  generous,  hospitable,  contented,  and  good 
Datured,  and  under  different  circumstances  display  much  force  of 
character.  /. -,    i     ^i 

21.  History,  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
lepresent  it  as  occupied  by  the  Celtic  race,  forming  numerous  inde- 
pendent tribes,  governed  by  their  own  chiefs.  In  the  12th  century  the 
eastern  coast  was  partially  reduced  by  the  English,  and  the  portion  of 
the  country  subject  to  tlieir  rule,  was  known  under  the  name  of  the 
pale.  It  was  not  till  several  centuries  later,  and  after  a  series  of  blooilT 
wars,  and  numerous  rebellions,  that  the  English  authority  was  extend- 
ed over  the  whole  island. 


LXVII.     THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    OP    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1.  Bowidaries.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  composed  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  islands 
lying  upon  their  snores  already  described.  The  British  Islands  are 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north ;  the  German  Ocean  washes 
the  eastern  shores.  On  the  south,  they  are  divided  from  France  by 
the  English  Channel,  which  extends  350  miles  from  northeast  to  south- 
west Between  Dover  and  Calais  it  is  narrowed  to  a  strait  25  milc^  in 
width,  but  this  widens  toward  the  Atlantic*  St.  George's  Channel  and 
the  Irish  Sea  constitute  a  navigable  gulf  of  irregular  dimensions,- be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  open  both  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  western  shores  of  the  British  Islands  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic. 
Sqpare  miles  119,200.    Population,  24,050,000. 

Si.  Foreisrn  Possessions.     Great  Britain  possesses  colonies  in   all 

Quarters  of  the  world,  and  her  vast  dominions  circle  the-  globe.  In 
Europe  she  holds  the  small  island  of  Heligoland  lying  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  the  Norman  Isles,  on  the  coast  of 
Fi'ance ;  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain ; 
and  the  isle  of  Malta  with  its  dependancies,  in  the  middle  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Beside  this  the  Ionian  islands  are  under  her  protec- 
tion, and  the  present  king  is  also  sovereign  ruler  of  Hanover.  In  Afiri- 
ca  she  has  colonies  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Senegambia,  the 
large  and  valuable  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  islands  of 
Fernando  Po,  Ascension,  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  and  St.  Helena  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  Mauritius  with  its  dependancies  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  In 
America  the  vast  regions  of  New  Britain,  the  Canadas,  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bermu- 
das, Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  islands,  witli  the  Guiana 
colonies  in  South  America,  are  appendages  of  this  powerful  empire. 
In  Asia  her  possessions  include  the  greater  part  of  Hindoostan,  widi 
Ceylon,  large  tracts  in  Further  India,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and 
Sincapore ;  and  in  Oceania,  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
The  total  area  of  the  British  empire  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
six  million  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  156  millions  of 
inhabitants. 

a  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  The  revenue  of  the  British  Empuv 
is  iaunense,  amounting  to  about  225  million  doUara  annually.    Neulf 
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ene  third  of  this  amount  is  raised  by  the  customs,  or  duties  upon  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  about  an  equal  sum  by  the  excise,  or  duties  upoQ 
articles  consumed  at  home.  The  stamps,  taxes,  and  post  office  yield 
the  bulk  of  the  remahidcr.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are 
the  civil  list,  or  annual  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars ;  the  army  thirty 
two  millions;  the  navy  twenty  three  millions;  pensions,  two  millions; 
courts  of  justice  $  1,400,000,  &c. 

4.  Debt.  The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  3,500  million  dollars. 
This  enormous  amount  has  been  accunmlated  by  borrowing  money, 
and  anticipating  each  year's  revenue  to  pay  the  interest.  The  debt  is 
of  two  kinds,  fiinded  and  unfunded.  The  unfunded  debt  consists  of 
deficiencies  in  the  payments  of  government,  for  which  no  regular  security 
has  been  given,  and  which  bear  no  interest;  and^of  bills  or  promissory 
notes  issued  by  the  exchequer  to  defray  occasional  expenses.  •  When 
debts  of  this  kind  have  accumulated,  and  payment  is  demanded,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  either  by  paying  the  debt| 
or  affording  the  creditors  a  security  for  the  principal,  and  for  the  regu* 
lar  payment  of  the  interest.  Recourse  has  been  always  had  to  the 
latter  method,  and  a  particular  branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mort- 
gaged for  the  Interest  of  the  debt.  Money  borrowed  in  this  manner 
IS  said  to  l)e  borrowed  by  funding.  The  public  funds,  or  stocks  are 
nothing  more  than  the  public  debts;  and  to  have  a  share  in  these 
stocks,  is  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  nation.  Three  fifths  of  the  current 
yearly  expenditure  are  taken  up  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
natioual  debt. 

5.  ^nnif  and  J^avy.  The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
peace  establishment,  amount  to  102,800  men,  chiefly  stationed  in  Ire- 
land and  (|ie  colonies.  The  only  means  employed  for  raising  regular 
troops,  is  that  of  voluntary  enlistment.  But  in  the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  militia,  comprising  all  able-bodied  men  between  18  and 
45,  are  drafted  by  ballot. 

The  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  comprises  600  vessels,  about  200 
of  which  are  generally  in  -coininission.  Sailors  are  enlisted  like  sol- 
diers: but  during  war,  when  seamen  are  in  high  demand,  hnpressment 
is  resorted  to;  that  is,  sailors  ai*e  taken  by  tbrce  in  the  streets,  and 
fi-om  on  Imard  merchant  ships,  and  compelled  to  serve  on  hoard  the 
men-of-war. 

6.  Government  The  British  government  is  a  limited  monarchy  ;  legis- 
Dation  and  the  administration  of  public  afl'airs  are  vested  in  the  king^ 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  The  king  n»akes  war  and  peace) 
forms  alliances  and  concludes  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  summons, 
adjourns,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  parliament,  is  tiie  head  of  the  church 
and  the  fountain  of  honor,  and  as  such  roiifei-s  all  titles  of  dignity,  a|i- 
points  tlie  Judicial,  military,  naval  and  civil  officers  of  the  realm,  &v\ 
He  can  raise  no  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  has  no  control 
over  the  public  revenue.  His  constitutional  advisers  are  his  ministers, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  their  acts  to  the  parliament. 

The  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  houses;  the  house  of  peers, 
and  the  house  of  commons.  The  former  consists  of  the  Englit^h  peers, 
who  sit  by  hereditary  right,  or  are  called  up  into  that  house  by  the 
king;  the  representatives  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers,  chosin  for  life 
by  the  peers  of  the  two  kingdoms  respectively;  and  the  prelates,  or 
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bishops  of  the  established  church.  The  Irish  bishops  sit  by  rotation. 
The  peers  are  called  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  bishops  the  lords  spiri- 
tua1.v  The  lord  high  chancellor  is  the  presiding  officer. 

The  house  of  commons  consists  of  representatives  chosen  by  tbo 
counties,  cities^  towns,  and  boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
term  of  seven  years.    The  number  of  the  house  at  present  is  658. 

All  laws  are  made  by  the  concurrent  consent  of  the  two  houses,  and 
the  royal  assent.  la  cases  of  impeachment  the  house  of  lords  consti- 
tute the  tribuuai}  before  which  the  house  of  commons  prosecutes  the 
offender. 


LXVIII.     FRANCE. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  France  is  bounded  N.  by  the  English 
Channel  and  Belgium ;  E.  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Spain,  and  W.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  It  extends  from  42°  2(y  to  51°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  8°  15^ 
E.  to  4°  50"  W.  Lon.  having  an  area  of  205,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Cevennes  form  the  central  chain.  '  They  rise  in 
the  south,  on  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  and  extend  northerly  between  that 
river  and  the  Loira,  diverging  into  various  branches  easterly  and  wes- 
terly. About  the  head  streams  of  the  Loire,  west  of  the  main  chain,. is 
a  branch  called  the  Puy  de  Dome,  which  contains  some  extinct  volca- 
noes. The  southern  branch  is  called  the  Cantal,  and  between  these  are 
the  Monts  d'Or,  the  highest  mountains  in  France.  These  branches 
are  called  the  mountains  of  Auver^e.  The  highest  point  is  the  Puy 
de  Sansi,  6,230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  eastern  borders 
of  France  are  the  Vosges,  a  chain  of  low  and  rounded  elevations  run- 
ning north  and  south.  They  are  covered  with  rich  -pastures,  and  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  slope  with  vines.  They  abound  in  minerals.  The 
highest  summit  of  these  mountains  is  4,680  feet.  On  the  borders  of 
Switzerland  is  a  range  called  the  Jura ;  and  farther  south  are  the  Alps, 
which  separate  France  from  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  the  soutli  are 
the  Pyrenees,  separating  France  from  Spain.  They  run  neai'ly  east 
and  west,  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  range  extends  into  Spain. 
They  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  that  country. 

3.  Rivers.  France  is  a  well  watered  country.  In  the  north  is  the 
Seine,  flowing  northwesterly  into  the  English  Channel  at  Havre.  It  is 
450  miles  in  len^h,  and  its  border^  for  the  most  part  are  exceedingly 
fertile  and  beautiful.  It  flows  by  Paris,  but  is  not  navigable  for  largo 
vessels  up  to  this  city.  The  Loire  is  the  longest  riv^r  of  France,  and  has 
a  course  of  600  miles.  It  rises  among  the  Cevennes,  and  flows  north 
and  west  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  being  navigable  by  boats  to  within  90 
miles  of  its  source.  Between  Angers  and  Nantes  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world,  with  a  wide  current,  woody  islands,  and  -bold  and 
cultivated  shores.  The  alluvial  deposits  form  shoals  at  its  moutli,  which 
are  continually  increasing. 

The  Garonne  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  within  the  limits  of  Catalonia, 
and  runs  northwesterly  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  course  of  400 
milesl  Near  tlie  sea  it  is  joined  by  the  Dordogne  from  the  east,  and 
the  united  stream  is  called  the  Gironde.  Its  mouth  is  fuliof  shoala 
Bordeaux  stands  upon  the  Garonne,  just  above  the  junction  with  the 
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Dordo^e ;  and  TouloiiSe  is  on  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Between 
these  cities  it  is  navii^ated  by  the  largest  boats,  and  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  sea  by  ships.  The  tide  flows  iiedrly  90  nviles  up  the  streatu  ;  and 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  fiuge  billow  that  sweeps  destructively  along 
the  shore.  The  scenery  between  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux  is  Ijeautiful, 
the  river  passing  through  extensive  plains  of  luxuriant  fertility.  T^e 
land  about  its  mouth  is  rocky  and  ban*en. 

The  Rhone  is  distinguishttd  among  the  rivers  of  France,  for  swift- 
ness and  depth.  It  rises  from  a  glacier  on  the  western  side  of  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  in  Switzerland,  and  flows  100  miles  in  that  country  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  through  which  it  passes  westerly  into  France.  At 
Lyons  it  is  joined  by  the  Saone  from  the  north,  and  the  united  streams 
under  the  name  of  Rhone,  flow  south  into  the  Mediterranean,  joining 
the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths.  Only  small  vessels  enter  by  the 
western  channel ;  the  eastern  is  deeper,  but  on  account  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  current,  the  navigation  up  the  river  is  difficult.  The  entire  course 
of  the  Rhone  is  540  miles.  From  Lyons  to  Avignon,  a  distance  of  140 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  are  extremely 
picturesque,  winding  among  rocks  and  mountains,  and  offering  to  the 
eye  a  romantic  and  perpetually  varying  scenery.  Between  Lyons  and 
Vienne  are  seen  forests,  vineyards,  chateaux  on  commanding  eminences, 
and  cottages  embosomed  in  trees ;  thes<%  with  the  busy  traffic  on  the 
majestic  river,  and  the  prosperous  villages  along  its  banks,  afford  an 
enchanting  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  Saone,  which 
floidflJMO  the  Rhone  below  Lyons,  is  so  tninquil,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
peaHKirbich  way  the  current  sets.  The  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
MeoleliilLve  but  a  part  of  their  course  in  France.  The  other  principal 
rivers  are  the  Sorame,  flowing  into  the  English  Chaimel ;  the  Charente 
and  the  Adour,  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  the  Var,  into  the  Mediteranean  ; 
the  Marne .and  Oise,  tributaries  of  the  Seine;  the  AlHer,  Sarthe,  and 
Mayenne,  6f  the  Loire ;  the  Lot  and  Tarn,  of  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Isere  and  Durance,  of  the  Rhone. 

4.  Bays  and  Gulfs,  On  the  north  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  by  the 
British  the  English  Channel,  but  by  the  French  La  Manche.  Its  eas- 
tern extremity  is  connected  with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  straits,  called 
by  the  English  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  by  the  French  Pas  de  Calais, 
or  Straits.of  Calais.  At  its  western  extremity  it  is  about  40  leagues  in 
width,  and'  being  shallow  and  confined,  it  is  subject  to  high  and  im- 
petuous tides.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  or  Gulf  of  Gascony  is  an  open  bay,  on 
the  west  of  Jrance  and  north  of  Spain.  The  Lion's  Gulf  (incorrectly 
written  Gutfl||'  Lyons)  is  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  called  from 
the  violent  agrotions  of  its  watei-s. 

5.4j^slands,  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  are  the  small  islands  of  Oleron,  Re, 
Noirmoutier,  and  Belle  Isle ;  a  little  farther  nr>rth  is  th(}  isle  of  Ouessant 
or  Usliant.  On  the  southern  coast  are  the  Hyeres.  Coi-sica,  which 
belongs  iwlilically  to  France,  lies  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  50  miles 
from  the  Italian,  and  100  from  the  French  coast.  It  is  110  miles  in 
length  by  50  in  width,  and  is  traversed  by  a  mountainous  range,  the 
highest  summit  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  9,0(>0  feet;  jiopulation 
195,400.  Bastia,  the  principal  town,  has  0,5(0  inliahitanis;  jVjaccio,* 
the  capital,  celebrated  as  the  birtli-place  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  haa 
9,530  inhabitants.  Corsica  produces  wine  and  olives,  and  contains 
valuable  uunes  and  forests. 
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6.  Coasts,  The  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France  consist  pria- 
cipally  of  immense  downs  or  sand  banks,  and  even  where  they  are 
formed  by  cliffs,  the  shore  is  seldom  bold  enough  to  be  approached  with 
safety ;  the  harbors,  ♦'..erefore  are  few.  On  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
the  coast  of  Languedoc  is  dangerous  but  that  of  Provence  abounds  in 
good  harbors. 

7.  Soil,  France  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  fertile  coun- 
try ;  but  the  soil  varies  in  the  different  depfirtments.  The  northeastern 
are  the  richest;  along  the  Seine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  there  are 
line  corn  districts ;  the  hills  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  yield  excel- 
lent vines.  The  Limagne,  a  valley  of  Auvcrgne,  along  the  Allier,  has 
one  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world.  The  valley  of  Languedoc  is  algo 
prolific.  In  the  western  departments,  there  are  extensive  heaths,  and 
m  the  southwest,  the  Landes  are  large  tracts  of  sandy  levels,  producing 
nothing  but  broom,  heath,  and  juniper. 

8.  Climaie,  The  air  of  the  northern  part  is  moist,  and  there  are  con- 
siderable snows  and  sharp  frost  in  winter.  At  Paris,  the  Seine  is  fre- 
nuently  frozen  so  as  to  admit  of  skating.  In  the  central  parts,  no  snow 
mils  sometimes  for  many  years;  frosts  seldom  occur,  and  the  an*  is  pure, 
light,  and  elastic.  The  harvests  begin  from  the  latter  part  of  June,  to  the 
zni4dle  of  July.  The  high  country  of  Auvergne  is  bleak  and  cold,  and 
all  the  districts  of  the  Vosges  are  affected  by  the  snow,  which  sometimes 
continues  to  fall  upon  these  mountains,  as  late  as  the  end  of  June. 

In  the  southern  proviuces,  the  summer  is  exceedingly  hot  The  vin- 
tage  is  in  September.  At  the  end  of  autumn  violent  rains  fa]' 
tober  and  November  are  tlie  pleasantest  months  in  the  ye( 
camber,  January,  and  February  the  weather  is  fine ;  but  afle 
a  strong  northeasterly  wind,  called  the  Misti-al,  blows,  som< 
snow,  but  generally  with  a  clear  sky.  The  south  of  France  may  be 
characterised  as  possessing  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate. 

9.  J^atural  Productions,  The  common  forest  trees  are  oak,  birch, 
elm,  ash,  and  beech.  Forests  of  pine  and  fir  extend  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  upon  the  Vosges  and  Jura  Mountains.  The  only  fruit  trees 
indigenous  to  the  country,  are  the  fig,  apple,  'pear,  and  plum.  The  cherry 
tree  and  vine  were  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  transpoiled  thither  the 
olive,  a^  native  of  Asia.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  white  mulberry 
were  brought  from  India  or  China,  the  black  mulberry  from  Asia  Mi- 

'  nor,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  the  peach  from  Pei*sia,  the  almond,  wal- 
nut, and  melon  from  different  pai'ts  of  Asia,  and  the  pomegranate  from 
Africa.  Mr 

10.  Minerals.  Coal  is  abundant,  but  the  beds  lie  at  a  ffistance  from 
the  sea,  and  are  little  worked.  There  were  formerly  many  copper 
mines,  but  they  are  now  chiefly  abandoned.  Lead  is  found  in  Britanny, 
and  manganese  abounds  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  supply  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Silver,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  cinnabar,  and  arsenic  are  ^me- 
times  found.  Among  earths,  ai*e  porcelam  earth,  chalk,  marble,  and 
gypsum. 

11.  Mineral  Springs,  There  are  no  less  than  240  mineral  springs  in 
France.  Those  of  Aix  in  the  south,  were  known  to  the  Romans;  they 
contain  sulphur,  lime,  and  salt.  At  Bagneres,  are  several  warm  springs. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mineral  springs  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
physicians  appointed  by  government.    Accommodations  for  the  sick' 
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are  provided  at  151  of  them.    There  are  salt  springs  in  the  department 
of  Jura,  from  which  salt  is  manufactured. 

12.  Animals.  Bears  are  numerous  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  Al- 
pine districts,  and  commit  frequent  ravages  among  the  corn-fields. 
Wolves  and  wild  boars  are  found  in  the  forests  in  various  parts.  The 
ibex  and  chamois  inhabit  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The  fox,  otter,  wild- 
cat, martin,  squirrel,  and  beaver  are  known  in  difierent  districts ;  scor- 
pions are  common  in  the  southern  provinces. 

13.  Divisions,  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,*  which  are 
subdivided  into  aiTondissements,  cantons,  and  communes. 

♦  France  was  formerly  divided  into  33  provinces  or  governments,  the  names  of 
which  ar«  connected  with  many  historical  events,  and  are  ctill  in  popular  use. 
The  following  are  tlie  names  of  the  ancient  provinces,  and  the  Departments. 


Andent  Provinoes. 
Flanders, 
Artois, 
Picardy. 


Normandy, 


Isle  of  France, 


Champagne, 


Lorraine, 


Alsaoe, 


Britanny, 


Maine, 

Anjou, 
Touraine, 

Orleanais, 

Berry, 
Kivernaid, 

Burgundy, 


Franche  Comt^. 


■\ 


Departments' 
North. 
Pas  de  Calais. 
Soumie. 
Lower  Seine. 
Calvados. 
La  Maucbe. 
Orne. 
Eure. 
Seine. 

Seine  and  Oise. 
Oise. 

Seihe  and  Marne. 
Aisne. 
Marne. 
Ardennes. 
Aube. 
^  Upper  Marne. 

(Meuse. 
Mottellc. 
Meurthe. 
Vosges. 
J  Upper  Rhine. 
(  Lower  Rhine.  * 

fllle  and  Vilaine. 
Cotes  du  Nord. 
Finisstere. 
Morhihun. 
Lower  Loire. 
C  Mavenne. 
I  Swr'lhe. 
Maine  and  Loire. 
Indre  and  Loire. 
r  Loiret. 
^  Euro  and  Loir. 
C  Loir  and  Clier. 
C  Indre. 
JCher. 

Nievre. 
fYonne. 
I  Cote  d'Or. 
J  Saone  and  Loire. 
LAin. 
Upper  Saone. 
Doubs. 
Jura. 


Jineient  Provinces, 


Poitou, 

La  Marche, 

Limousin, 

Bourbonnajs, 

Saintonge   and 
Angoumois, 
Aunis, 

Auvergne' 

Lyonnais, 

Dauphiny, 


Guyenne,  with  Gas- 
cony, 


Navarre  with  Beam, 
County  of  Foix, 
Roussillon^ 


Languedoc, 


Provence, 

Counties  of  Ve- 
nais^in  and 
Avignon, 

Corsica,    • 


Departments, 
C  Vendee. 
<  T%vo  Sevres. 
C  Vienne. 

Creuse. 
J  Upper  Vienne. 
(  Correze. 

Allien 

Charente. 
Lower  Charente* 


5  Puy  de  Dome. 

(  Cantal. 

K  Rhone. 

C  Loire. 

C  Isere. 

-  Upper  Alps. 

C  Drome. 

Dordogne. 

Gironde. 

Lt>t  and  GaroBne. 

Lot. 

Tarn  and  Garonne. 

Aveyron. 

Gers. 

Landes. 

Upper  Pyrenees. 

Lower  Pyrenees. 

Arriege. 

Eastern  Pyrenees. 

Upper  Garonne.   . 

Aiide. 

Tarn. 

Herault. 

Gard. 

Lozere.     - 

Upper  Loire. 

Ardeche. 
r  Lower  Alps. 
<  Mouths  uf  the  Rhoo^ 
iVar. 

Vaucluse. 

Corsica. 
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14.  Face  of  the  Covntry.  France  generally  exhibits  a  level,  but 
diversified  surface.  The  most  level  tracts  are  in  the  north.  The  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  hilly  parts  is  heightened  by  the  rich  and  luxu- 
riant verdure  of  the  chestnut  trees.    In  the  south,  the  deep  hue  of  the 

.  olive  gives  rather  a  sombre  look  to  the  landscape.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  to  the  border  of  Spain,  a  flat,  sandy  tract,  called  the 
Landes,  extends  30  miles  into  the  country.  The  remainder  of  the 
country  is  in  general  agreeably  diversified  with  gentle  undulations. 

15.  Canala,  There  are  86  canals  in  France,  having  a  total  length  of 
2,350  miles;  only  the  principal  can  be  mentioued  here.  The  canal 
of  Languedoc  extends  from  the  Graronne  near  Toulouse  to  Cette  on 
the  Mediterranean,  which  it  thus  connects  with  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
14^  miles  in  length,  60  feet  wide,  and  six  deep,  and  passes  through  the 
hill  of  Malpas  by  a  tunnel  720  feet  long.  The  canal  of  the  Centre  or 
the  Charollais  canal  connects  the  Loire  with  the  Saone  at  Chalons,  and 
is  72  miles  in  leugth.  The  canal  of  Monsieur  connects  the  Saone  with 
the  Rhine  at  Strasbure,  passhig  by  Dole,  Besangon^  Montbeliard,  and. 
Muhlhausen,  with  a  branch  to  Bale;  total  length  215  miles.  The 
canal  of  Burgundy,  150  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Yonne,  a  tributa- 
ry of  the  Seine,  with  the  Saone,  passing  by  Dijon,  and  thus  forms  a 
communication  between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Briare  canal  connects  the  Loire  at  Briare,  with  the  Seine,  passing 
by  Montargis ;  length  67  miles ;  the  Orleans  canal,  which  tertninates 
near  that  town,  and  connects  the  Loire  with  the  Briare  canal,  [pay  ba 
considered  a  branch  of  the  latter;  it  is  45  miles  long.  The  canal  of 
Britauny  extends  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  a  distance  of  230  mites.  The 
St.  QrUentin  canal  connects  the  Oise  at  Chauny  with  the  Sciieldt  at 
Canibray,  passing  by  St.  Quentin ;  length  58  miles.  The  Sonitna 
canal  connects  the  last  mentioned  with  the  Channel,  jiassiug  by  Ham, 
Peronne,  and  Amiens,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  tenniuating  at 
St.  Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

16.  Towns,  Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  and  the  second  city  of  Eu- 
rope in  point  of  population,  stands  u[K)n  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  having  a 
circuit  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  containing  775,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
upwards  of  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  by  tlie  course  of 
the  rirer,  though  but  112  from  Havre,  at  its  moiuh,  by  the  post  roads. 
The  environs  do  not  present  the  same  variety  of  gardens,  fiarks,  and 
villas,  as  those  of  London,  nor  is  the  stream  of  life  in  the  great  streets, 
the  crowd  of  carriages,  horsemen,  wagous,  and  foot  passengers,  so 
gi*eat  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  British  capital.    -' 

Paris  is  irregularly  built,  the  houses  are  high,  rising  seven  or  eight 
stories,  and  the  1150  streets,  with  some  exceptions,  nan*ow.  The 
boulevards,  or  broad  streets  plmited  with  trees,  are  eighteen  in  number, 
and  form  pleasant  promenades.  There  are  seventy-four  public  places 
or  squares,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  handsome  monuments  and 
fountains.  The  Seine  is  crossed  by  nineteen  bridges,  and  its  banks 
are  lined  with  fifty  fine  stone  qifuys,the  whole  length  of  which  amounts 
to  fifteen  miles. 

Paris  is  supplied  with  water,  partly  from  the  Seine,  and  partly  by 
aqueducts,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Ourcq  canal,  is  also  a  navigable 
canal,  60  miles  in  length ;  eighty-six  fountains  adoni  the  squares  and 
boulevards.  The  Passages  are  covered  streets,  with  shops  fitted  up 
in  an  elegant  style;  fifty  six  barriers,  at  the  entrances  of  tlie  priii- 
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cipal  avenues  into  the  city,  are  occupied  by  officers,  who  collect 
the  duties  ufion  the  different  articles  imported  into  or  expoiied  from 
its  ]imit&  *  . 

No  city  in  Europe  surpasses  the  French  capital,  in  the  magnificence 
of  its  palaces.  Tiie  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Tuileries,  the 
royal  residence,  a  vast  edifice,  with  a  beautiful  public  garden;  the 
Louvre,  a  magnificent  structure,  connnunicating  with  the  Tuileries  by  a 
long  gallery,  celebrated  for  its  rich  collection  of  paintings ;  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans,  and  containing  numerous 
elegant  shops,  saloons,  gambling  rooms,  &c ;  the  Bourbon  Palace,  in 
which  die  chamber  of  deputies  holds  its  sessions^  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg, or  House  of  Peers.  The  Hotel  des  Invalids  or  hospital  for 
invalid  soldiers,  a  vast  building,  with  a  beautiful  church ;  the  City  Hall 
(Hotel  de  Ville)  standing  on  the  public  place  called  the  Greve,  in 
which  capital  executions  take  place ;  the  exchange  (boui-se),  the  hand- 
somest edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  the  military  school,  on  the 
Champs  de  Mars ;  the  mint ;  and  the  court  house  (palais  de  justice),  are 
among  ^he  other  most  remarkable  buildings. 

Of  the  churches,  the^  principal  are  Notre  Dame,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  France,  and  the  Pantheon,  a  splendid  temple,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  eminent  men-  The  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  are  very  numerous  and  well  conducted,  and  the  scientific 
and  literary  establishments  artf  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world.  There 
are  in  Paris  450  elementary  schools ;  seven  lyceums  or  colleges;  one 
university,  with  7,500  students;  the  royal  college  of  France;  the  bota- 
nic garden  (jardin  des  plantes),  at  which  are  delivered  lectures  on  the 
natural  sciences;  a  nonnal  school,  for  the  education  of  teachers;  the 
polytechnic  school,  for  the  scientific  education  of  military  and  civil 
engineere,  &c.  The  public  libraries  are  large,  numerous,  and  freely 
open  to  all ;  they  comprise  altogether  1,*^00,0&  volumes ;  the  principal- 
is the  King's  Library  with  450,000^  printed  volumes  and  80,000  manu- 
scripts, 100,000  ujedals,  and  1,160,000  plans,  maps,  and  engravings. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  learned  societies  is  the  Royal  Institute, 
-which  consists  of  four  academies,  devoted  t*  literature,  science,  and  the 
fine  arts.  Nowhere  are  the  theatres  hiore  numerous,,  or  dramatic 
exhibitions  more  various,  or  better  managed  ;  there  are  upwai-ds  of  20 
tlieatres,  including  those  of  the  suburl)s. 

The  ])rincipal  promenades,  are  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Elysian  Fields.  Some  of  the  finest  monuments  not  already  mentioned 
are  the  column  in  the  place  Vendome,  commemorating  the  victories 
of  Napoleon,  whose  statue  is  placed  upon  its  summit ;  it  is  134  feet 
high,  and  is  made  of  the  brass  of  the  cannons  taken  from  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians ;  the  trimnphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  that  of 
the  Star  (Arc  de  1'  Etoile)  at  the  Neuilly  barrier ;  the  triumphal  arch  at 
the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  fountain  of  the  place  of  the  Bastile. 
Some  of  the  markets  and  magazines  are  also  distinguished  for  their 
extent  and  richness;  among  them  are  the  wine  magazine, and  the  corn- 
hall  (halle  aux  bles),  a  circular  edifice,  with  a  remarkable  cupola.  The 
abatoirs  are  spacious  slaughter-houses.  The  most  famous  of  the 
cemeteries  is  that  called  Pere  LacJiaise  (Father  Lachaise),  from  the^ 
name  of  a  priest,  to  whom  the  ground  formerly  belonged.  It  is  prettily 
lai(l  out  with  shaded  walks,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  contains  manj 
bandsome  monuments. 
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The  manufactures  of  Paris  are  various  and  extensive.  The  book 
trade  and  printing  business  exceed  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
The  shawls,  clocks,  and  watches,  jewelry,  gloves^  furniture,  and  innu- 
merable articles  of  luxury,  fashion,  ornament,  and  use,  which  are  made 
here,  occupy  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  catacombs  of  Paris  are  a  remarkable  series  of  subterranean  gal- 
leries and  caverns,  extending  several  miles  under  the  city. .  They  were 
originally  quarries,  from  which  the*  materials  for  the  edifices  of  the 
city  were  obtained  ;  but  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  bones  of  ten  genera- 
tions were  collected  from  the  different  churches  and  burying  grounds 
of  the  capital,  into  these  caverns,  and  the  remains  of  from  four  to  six 
millions  of  human  beings  are  here  arranged  along  the  walls.  In  this 
subterranean  city  of  the  dead,  you  find  mausoleums,  altars,  cande1abraS| 
&c.  constructed  of  bones,  with  festoons  of  skulls  and  thigh-bohes, 
interspersed  with  numerous  inscriptions. 

There  are  several  places  of  historical  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of. 
Paris,  which  deserve  notice.  St  Denis,  9,680  inhabitants,  contains  a 
celebrated  abbey,  in  the  church  of  which  have  been  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  the  long  line  of  French  kings.  Vincennes,  3,000,  a  village  of 
great  antiquity,  was  long  the  residence  of  the  kings,  of  France,  and  con- 
tains a  castle  surrounded  by  a  fine  park.  Neuilly,  5,600  inhabitants,  is 
remarkable  for  its  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Seine,  its  superb  gar- 
dens, and  delightful  views.  At  Boulogne,  5,400,  near  the  wood 
'  or  park  of  the  same  name,  is  a  favoritb  promenade,  called  Long- 
champs. 

Saint  Cloud,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  Seine,  is  celebrated  for 
its  beautiful  prospects,  and  the  splendid  gardens  and'  park  attached  to 
tlie  royal  palace  here.  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Napoleon, 
whence  the  imperial  court  was  called  the  court  of  St  Cloud.  Sevres 
is  famous  for  its  beautiful  porcelain.  Versailles,  about  ten  miles  west 
of  Paris,  was,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  the  residence  of  the 
Fi'ench  court,  and  its  sumptuous  palace,  park,  and  gardens  display  all 
the  splendors  of  ait.  Statues,  temples,  pavilions,  sheets  of  water,  cas- 
cades, and  fountains,  enchant  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  the  splen- 
did saloons  are  decorated  with  paintings,  gilded  and  marble  columns, 
^c.  There  are  also  several  other  remarkable  edifices  at  Versailles, 
which  now  contains  28,500  inhabitants. 

^  St  Germain-en- Lay e,  about  the  same  distance  to  the  northwest  of 
Paris,  with  10,600  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bordera  of 
the  forest  of  Laye,  the  largest  in  France.  Here  is  an  ancient  palace  or 
hunting  castle  of  the  French  kings.  Rambouillet,  25  miles  southwest 
of  Paris,  has  a  royal  chateau,  with  a  fine  park,  and  a  large  forest  at- 
tached to  it  Here  also  is  the  royal  farm,  the  dairy  ot  which  is  entirely 
of  white  marble.  Population  3,150.  ^  At  Fontainebleau,  30  miles 
South  of  Paris,  stand^a  royal  chateau,  in  a  picturesque  situation  in^  the 
centre  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
important  events.    Population  8,000. 

Lyons,  the  second  city  of  France,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  thickly  peopled  district,at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and 
the  Rhone.  Twent>'  quays,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with  hand- 
some buildings  and  planted  with  trees,  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
10  bridges  pass  them  in  different  directions.  Among  the  56  public 
places  or  squares,  that  of  Bellecour  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ia 
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Europe,  and  the  hotel  de  ville  or  city  hall  has  no  superior  except  that, 
of  Amsterdam.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Lyons  are  exten* 
sive,  and  numerous  and  extensive  docks  and  warehouses  facilitate  the 
commercial  operations  of  the  city.  The  most  important  article  of 
manufacture  is  silk,  which  is  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  imported  in 
great  quantities  from  Italy  and  other  parts  of  France.  The  silks  of 
Lyons  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  firmness.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  and  cotton,  and  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper  hangings,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  jewelry,  &;c.,  also  employs  many  laborei-s.  Population  of 
the  city  133,700.  Xhere  are  here  numerous  hospitals  and  churches^ 
^several  learned  societies,  and  institutions  for  education,  among  which 
is  a  royal  college,  a  fine  public  library  of  90,000  volumes,  &c. 

St.  Etienne,  an  active  and  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  is  con- 
oected  with  Lyons  by  a  railroad,  which  extends  from  Lyons,  to 
Andrezieux  on  the  Loire,  35  miles.  The  manufactures  of  St.  Etienne 
and  its  vicinity  are  arms,  jewelry,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  &c ;  popula- 
tion of  tlie  town  and  adjacent  country  50,000.  To  the  southeast  of 
Lyons,  is  Grenoble  upon  the  Isere,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  gloves  and  liqueurs* 
It  has  several  important  literary  establishments,  and  is  interesting  in 
history  as  the  former  capital  of  Dauphiny ;  m  its  neighborhood  is  a 
celebrated  Carthusian  monastery,  called  the  Great  Chartreuse. 

Marseilles,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  France,  is  delightfully 
situated  upon  the  Lion's  gulf,  with  a  spacious  harbor.  The  new  city 
is  handsomely  built  with  wide  straight  streets,  and  many  fine  prome- 
nades and  public  squares.  The  old  part  of  the  city  consists  of  narrow 
streets  and  mean  houses.  The  lazaretto  or  quarantine  hospital  is  es- 
teemed the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  ancient^cathedral,  the  hotel  do 
ville,  the  numerous  hospitals,  the  21  churches,  &c.,  are  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  city.  The  extensive  quays  are  crowded  with  mer- 
chants and  mariners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  manu&ctures 
are  also  extensive.  Marseilles  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
France,  having  been  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  2,400  years  ago! 
Population  121,300. 

The  other  principal  cities  in  thi^  quarter  are  Toulon,  with  28,500 
inhabitants,  remarkable  for  its  commerce,  its  excellent  port,  arsenals, 
docks,  &c.;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  cliief  station  of  the  French 
navy  in  the  south  of  France:  Aix,  with  22,600  inhabitants,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Marseilles,  once  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Provence, 
whose  court  was  the  most  refined  and  splendid  in  Europe,  and  still 
distinguished  for  its  literary  institutions:  Aries,  20,000  inhabitants, 
interesting  for  its  antiquities,  and  once  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom :  and  Avignon,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  popes,  and  now  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town ; 
near  Avignon,  is  the  little  village  of  Vaucluse,  celebrated  by  the  muse 
of  Petrarch. 

To  the  west  of  Marseilles  is  Montpellier  with  36,000  inhabitants,  a 
flourishing  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  elegance  of  some  of  its  public  edifices,  its 
delightful  public  walk,  esteemed  the  finest  in  Europe,  the  salubrity 
of  its  air,  and  its  famous  university.  Nimes,  to  the  north  of  Mont- 
pellier, is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  contains  many  relics  of  its 
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ancient  inagnifieence  ;^  it  has  41,300  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in 
extensive  inanufacturinfj^  uud  commercial  openitions. 

Bordeaux  or  Bourdeaux  is  situated  upon  the  Guronne,60  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  riyer  is  navigable  to  this  place  by  the  largest  shijJSi 
and  forms  at  Bordeaux  a  spacious  harbor,  which  is  connected  by  the 
canal  of  Lauguedoc  with  the  Mediterranean.  Bordeaux  is  one  of  tho 
handsomest  and  most  flourishing  and  commercial  cities  of  FrancCi 
and  contains  100,000  inhabitants.  In  the  new  part  of  the  city,  the 
streets  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  there  are  many  delightful  pronir 
euades,  beautiful  squares,  and  splendid  editices.  The  manufactures 
are  extensive,  comprising  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  vinegar,  works^ 
&c.  Ship  building  and  the  whalefishery  are  also  carried  on  largely^ 
and  Bordeaux  is  the  ii^reat  wine  and  brandy  mart  of  the  south  and 
west  of  France.  Its  literary  institutions  are  also  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  its  public  library  contains  1 10,000. volumes. 

Bayonne,  on  the  Adour,  a  pretty  town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  a  - 
good  harbor,  and  an  active  commerce,  and  Rochelle  a  commercial  and 
strongly  fortified  town,  with  about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants^ 
are  both  places  of  historical  interest. 

Nantes,  on  the  Loire,  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  one  of  the  largest^ 
richest,  and  most  flourishing  cotnmercial  cities  of  France,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  87,200  souls.  Its  manufactures  are  extensive  and  increasing, 
and  the  fisheries  are  actively  prosecuted  by  the  inhabitants.  Nantes 
is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  handsomely  built,  and  contains  many 
elegant  squares  and  public  edifices.  It  is  famous  in  history,  from  its 
giving  name  to  the  edict  issued  here  in  1598,  by  Henry  IV,  granting 
to  the  Huguenots  or  French  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion; this  edict  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV  nearly  a  century  later. 
Above  Nantes  on  the  Loire,  are  Angers,  with  32,750  inhabitants; 
Tours  23,250  inhabitants ;  and  Orleans,  with  40,000,*  cities  of  some  note 
in  history,  and  which  at  present,  contain  some  literary  institutions,  and 
have  considerable  manufactures. 

Rouen,  upon  the  Seine,  70  miles  from  its  month,  is  the  centre  of  a 
populous  manufacturing  district,  and  has  itself  extensive  manufactures 
and  a  brisk  trade.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Normandy,  and  is 
meanly  built,  although  it  contains  some  remarkable  edifices.  The 
neighborhood  is  filled  with  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Principal  articles  of  manufacture  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods.    Population  of  Rouen  89,000. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  stands  Havre,  with  24,000  inhabitants^ 
which  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Paris  and  Rouen.  It  has  constant 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world  by  means  of  regular  packet 
ships,  and  the  Seine  is  navigated  by  numerous  steam  vessels,  some  of 
which  run  up  to  Paris. 

Lisle  or  Lille,  situated  in  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  plain  ypon 
the  river  Deule,  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  France.  Its  neat  and 
spacious  streets,  its  formidable  fortifications,  its  fine  ^tadel,  the  master 
piece  of  the  celebrated  French  engineer,  Vauban,  its  canals,  and  its 
numerous  public  edifices  give  it  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  exten- 
sive trade  and  manufactures  rank  it  among  the  most  flourishing  French 
cities.  Population  70,000;  the  immediate  neighborhood,  to  the  dis 
tance  of  30  miles,  is  the  most  populous  district  in  France. 
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Upon  the  Chantiel  to  the  Dorth,  are  Dunkh'k,  a.place.  ofliistoricai 
interest,  with  a  good  harbor  and  a  flourishing  commerce,  25,000  in- 
habitants; Calais,  10,500  inhabitants,  remarkable  as  th^' nearest  point 
of  approach  between  England  and  France,  being  but  2^  hours  sail 
from  Dover;  and  Boulogne,  with  21,000  inhabitants,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  and  celebrated  bathing  place. 

Arras,  with  23,400  inhabitants,  a  pretty  and  flourishing  town,  noted 
for  its  citadel;  Cambray,  17,700  inhabitants,  upon  the  Scheldt,  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  once  occupied  by  the  illustrious  Fenelon ;  and 
Amiens-  45,000,  once  the  capital  of  Picardy,  are  among  the  most  te- 
markable  places  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

Caen,  upon  the  Orne,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  distinguished  fot 
the  number  of  its  l^ned  iustitutions,  and  itd  extensive  commerce  \ 
Cherbourg,  18,50u,  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  French  navy,  and 
remarkable  for  its. vast  docks,  and  its  magnificent  breakwater,  extend- 
ing upwards  of  two  miles  into  the  sea;  Rennes,  upon  the  Vilaine^ 
formerly  the  capital  of  Britanny,  with  flourishing  manufactures,  and 
a  population  of  30,000  souls,  communicating  with  the  Channel  at  Sl 
Malo,  by  a  canal,  and  with  the  bay  of  Biscay  by  the  navigable  river 
upon  which  it  stands ;  and  Brest,  upon  the  western  coast  of  France,  th(i 
principal  French  naval  station,  with  a  fine  harbor,  splendid  quays,  and 
extensive  docks,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  the  chief  places  of  interest 
in  northern  France,  not  previously  mentioned. 

Toulouse  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Garonne,  at  the  termination 
of  the  Languedoc  canal.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  onoe  the 
capital  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  and  afterwards  of  Langfuedoc.  Iti 
manufactures  are  flourishing,  and  it  contains  sevenil  important  literary 
establishments.  Population  60,000.  To  the  north  are  Montauban^ 
25,000,  inhabitants,  and  Limoges,  27,000  and  to  th-;  northeast  Clermont^ 
28,250,  places  important  for  their  population,  manufactures,  and  literary 
institutions.  '..  ' 

There  are  several  cities  in  the  east  of  France,  which  deserve  notice. 
Strasbourg,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  is  a  handsomely  built  and  strongi/* 
fortified  city,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  upon  the  111  i^eortits 
confluence  with  the  Rhine.  It  was  odtle  tl^e  capital  of  Alsace,  ^nd  the 
language  and  customs  are  chiefly  Gerii^^  Its  trade  and  commerce 
are  extensive,  and  its  literary  establishments  num^uaiandbrespectable. 
A  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine,  connects  it  wim  the  German  terri- 
tory. The  cathedral  or  minster  of  Strasbourg  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe;  the  tower  in  particular 
is  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  and  is  renu^i^le  for  its  height,  which 
is  474  feet.  Its  clock  is  also  a  curious'pi^  ef  mechanism,  indicating 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Besangon,  formerly  capital  of  Franche  Comt^,  is  on6  of  the  best 
built,  and  oldest  cities  of  France.  Its  manufactures,  particularly  of 
clocks  and  watches,  are  extensive,  and  it  contains  several  literary  insti- 
tutions of  note.  The  canal  of  Monsieur  passes  by  Besanjon,  and  ren- 
ders it  the  depot  of  the  trade  between  the  towi^  of  Switzerland  and 
the  north  of  France,  and  those  of  the  south.  Population  $29,200. 
'  Dijon,  formerly  tlie  capital  of  Burgundy,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  and  is  handspmely  built,  with  spacious  streets  and  elegam 
lionses.    Population  25,550. 

Troyes,  with  23,750  inhabitants,  stands  upon  the  Seine ;  its  trade  and 
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manufactures  are  extensive.  To  the  north  is  Rheims,  distinganhed  fer 
its  noble  cathedra],  in  which  the  French  kings  have  hitherto  been 
consecrated,  until  the  late  revolution ;  in  this  cerwfiony  a  vial  was  used, 
called  the  sacred  ampulla,  said  to  have  been  brought  down  from 
heaven  by  a  dove.  Ttic  wine  cellars  of  Rheims,  excavated  in  lima- 
stone  rock,  and  in  which  are  preserved  the  fine  wines  of  the  distric-t| 
destined  for  exportation,  are  also  a  curiosity.    Population  36,000. 

Metz,  with  44,400  inhabitants,  upon  the  Moselle,  and  Nancy,  30,000 
upon  the  Meurthe,  are  important  towns  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Lorraine.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  military  works,  and 
its  manufactures  are  considerable.  The  latter  is  distinguished  for  its 
q>lendLd  buildings  and  its  beautiful  promenades. 

17.  ^ricuUure,  Two  thirds  of  the  popuhition  of  France  are  agri- 
cultural, an,d  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  cultivators  are  pro- 
prietora,  than  in  most  other  feuro])ean  countries.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  are  com,  pulse,  and 
potatoes ;  of  the  southern,  corn,  grapes,  mulberries,  and  olives.  .  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  iitde  attended  to,  and  fallows  still  hold  a  place  in 
French  husbandly,  which  is  therefore  proportionately  less  productive 
than  the  English.  The  French  are,  however,  the  best  wine-makers 
in  the  world ;  the  principal  varieties  of  the  French  wines  are  those 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy ;  the  Moselle  and  Rhenish  wines,  so 
called  from  the  rivers  upon  whose  banks  they  are  produced ;  the  her- 
mitage of  Dauphiny ;  and  the  clarets  of  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux. 

18.  Commerce.  Much  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  is  trans- 
acted by  foreign  vessels,  and  the  amount  of  shipping  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  annual  value  of  imports  is  about  100 
million  dollars,  consisting  chiefly  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures, 
and  of  natural  productions  for  food ;  the  value  of  the  exports  is  a  little 
less,  consisting  principally  of  manufactured  articles,  wines,  brandies, 
&c.  The  co«'isting  trade  and  internal  commerce  between  the  different 
regions  of  this  rich  country,  are  extensive. 

19.  Manufactures,  The  products  of  French  manufacturing  indu»* 
try  are  exceedingly  various  and  numerous,  and  they  combine  great 
excellence  of  quality  with  great  elegance  of  taste.  The  annual  value  u 
about  300  million  doll^uu  The  porcelain  of  Sevres,  Paris,  &c.,  the 
silks  of  Lyons,  Nimes,  Avignon,  &c ;  the  woollens  of  Elbeuf,  Louviera^ 
Rheims,  Amiens,  l^c;  the  cotton  stufis,  muslins,  gauzes,  &C.,  of 
Rouen,  St  Quentin,  Tarare,  Paris,  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  &c ;  the 
lace  of  Alen^on,  Caen,  ^Ay^ux,  &c  ;  the  shawls,  jewehy,  clocks  and 

watches,  musical  and  sp^ — "'^^  '—" " — ^  "- * * — 

chemical  ^ducts,  pap 

articles.    The  French  ^      ^, 

distinguished  for  firmness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancjTof  color. 

20.  Colonies.  The  foreign  possessions  of  the  French,  are  now  in- 
considerable. They  are  in  America,  the  isles  of  St  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon  ;  Martinique ;  Guadeloupe,  with  its  dependencies;  apart  of  St 
Martin,  and  Guiana :  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ;  the  colony  of 
Senegal ;  the  isle  of  Groree,  and  some  factories :  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  that  of  St  Mary  near  Madagascar :  and  in 
Asia,  Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Yanaon,  Chandemagore,  Mahe,  and  aome 
fiictories. 

31.  iVnaticeff.     The   ordinary  revenue  of  France^  derived  from 
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direct  and  indirect  taxes,  customs,  stamps,  licenses,  6lc^  is  about  200 
million  dollars.  The  public  debt,  which  has  been  much  increased 
by  the  revolution  of  1^30,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  exceeds 
1,000  million  dollars. 

22.  Army  and  Mwy.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  French  army 
amounts  to  280,000  men,  but  in  time  of  war  this  number  is  increased 
to  405,000  men.  The  National  Guards,  or  French  militia,  also  con-, 
stitute  a  powerful  force.  The  naval  force  of  France  amounts  to  864 
vessels,  including  57  ships  of  the  line,  64  frisates,  and  21  steam  ships. 

23.  hihahUanis.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  32,562,500.  It 
is  composed  of  the  French,  or  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls^ 
mixed  with  Burgundians, Franks  Groths  and  Normans;  the  Bretons,  or 
descendants  of  the  British  Celts,  who  fled  to  the  western  part  of  France, 
upon  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Saxons ;  Germans,  residing 
chiefly  in  the  former  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  Basques,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Latin  was  the 
prevailing  language  of  Gaul,  as  France  was  anciently  called,  at  the 
tinrie  when  the  northern  part  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  and  the 
southern  by  the  Burgundian  and  Gothic  tribes.  Two  dialects  then 
grew  up  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin ;  the  southern,  called  the 
Jangue  fP  oc  or  Provencal,  and  the  northern  or  langue  <P  oU.  The 
former  was  once  the  language  of  the  elegant  courts  of  the  soutlf  of 
France,  and  is  still  spoken,  though  much  changed,  by  the  lower  classes 
in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  part  of  Spain ;  but  the  northern  or  Nor- 
man French  has  become  the  language  of  the  court,  of  literature,  and 
of  the  educated  classes  in  general. 

The  nation  was  formerly  divided  into  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and 
the  third  estate,  comprising  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  two 
former  classes  enjoyed  important  privileges  and.  exemptions,  but  these 
privileges  were  abolished  by  the  revolution,  of  1789.  The  French 
nobility  is  divided  into  the  same  ranks,  with  the  same  titles,  as  the 
English ;  but  the  fonner  are  not,  like  the  latter,  by  birth  peers  of  the 
realm,  and  the  distinction  is  therefore  merely  titular.  In  France,  all 
the  sons  of  a  nobleman,  are  noble. 

There  is  no  great  diflei[ence  in  the  character  of  society  in  the  higher 
and  more  cultivated  classes  of  Europe.  In  France,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  for  delicacy,  f)o1ish,  refinement,  elegance,  and  ease.  The 
middling  classes  are  characterised  by  the  strictness  and  elevated  tone  of 
their  morals.  The  lower  class  is  industrious  and  temperate,  but  im* 
provident  and  ignorant.  Gaiety,  wit,  and  intelligence,  with  decency  and 
politeness  of  manners,  are  common  to  all  classes  of  the  French.  The 
women  in  France  have  a  great  influence  on  the  character  of  society^ 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  grace  and  fascination  of  manner,  rather 
than  for  personal  beauty. 

The  French  are  more  lively  and  excitable,  more  impetuous  and  mora 
fond  of  amusement  than  the  English  or  Germans;  but  those  who 
should  adopt  the  prejudiced  representations  or  the  exaggerated  satires 
of  British  writers  on  the  French  character,  and  set  down  the  natlbn  as 
vain,  frivelous,  flckle,  obsequious,  and  licentious,  would  find  themselves 
very  much  mistaken.  The  Frenchman  is  brave,  higb-spirited,  gene- 
rous, and  honorable ;  no  nation  has  produced  greater  military  geniuses^ 
or  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  learning  and  science. 

There  is  a  singular  race,  of  unknown  origin,  found  in  the  south  of 
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Prance,  calleD  eagota.  They  are  repreaeDted  as  sickly,  pale,  and  genep> 
ally  lame  or  deforaied,  minrably  poor,  destitute  of  clothing  or  habita- 
tion, living  oh  the  coarsest  food,  covered  with  rags,  filth,  and  vernain^ 
and  seeking  shelter  in  the  night  in  barns  or  the  most  wretched  hovels. 
They  are  looked  upon  with  contempt  and  hatred  by  their  neishbors,  as 
lepers,  heretics,  and  cannibals,  and  form  in  reality  a  class  of  outcasts^ 
Thev  arelo'be  met  with  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees. 

2i.'BuUdingf  Food,  Travelling,  ^c.  In  France,  are  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  edifices  in  the  world,  but  these  are  principally  in  the 
cities,  for  a  country  life  is  seldom  led  by  the  wealthy.  The  great  power 
of  the  kings,  before  the  revcrfution,  and  of  Napoleon  since,  enabled 
them  to  expend  Iturge  sums  in  buildings,  and  other  public  monuments. 
The  revolution  dispereed  many  of  the  rich  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
class  of  rich  merchants  and  manufiicturers  reside  chiefly  in  towns. 
There  are  therefore  few  elegant  and  commodious  country  houses  in 
France,- compared  with  the  number  in  England.  The  old  chateaux,  or 
residences  of  the  nobles,  are  often  gloomy  and  uacomfortable,  but  the 
cottages  of  the  fimnervare  generally  cheerful  and  prettilv  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  humble  finery.  The  food  of  the  French,  like  that  of 
the  other  southern  Europeans,  is  much  less  solid  than  that  of  the  En- 
glish and  Americans.  Less  animal  food  is  consumed  by  the  wealthier, 
and  many  of  the  poorer  classes  live  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  to  see  a  fiimily  of  French  children  assembled  to  din- 
ner round  a  dish  of  cherries,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  jug  of  watei,  or  a 
woman,  who  has  labored  ail  day  in  the  fields,  dining  upon  an  apple 
and  a  slice  of  bread. 

In  the  vintage  provinces  of  France,  where  the  climate  is  good,  this 
temperance  probably  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  peasantry ;  but  on 
the  sencoast  and  marshy  lands,  where  shaking  fever  and  ague  are  very 
prevalent,  these  Inaladies  are  attributed  by  the  physician  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  extreme  poorness  of  the  living. 

There  is  less  internal*  communication  in  France  than  in  England. 
The  method  <of  posting  extends  over  France,  as  well  as  Europe  gener- 
Ally.  The  post-masters  are  appointed  by  the  government,  and  furnish 
horses  and  carriages  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  postillion,  by  certain 
notes  of  his  horn,  gives  notice  to  the  post-houses ;  and  when  the  tra- 
veller arrives,  the  horses  are  in  readiness.  This  mode  of  travelling  is 
expensive ;  and  the  rate  is  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  Diligence  is 
a  cheaper  and  a  much  slower  method.  The  Diligence,  is  something 
between  n  wagon  and  a  coach,  and  it  goes  from  four  to  six  miles  an 
hour.  There  are  usually  five  horses.  One  is  within  a  heavy  pair  of 
shafts,  another  is  harnessed  without  the  shaft,  at  the  side  of  the  first, 
and  three  are  leaders,  harnessed  with  ropes  abreast.  The  postillion  is 
himself  a  character.  He  wears  a  little  round  hat,  a  green  jacket,  hair 
en  queue,  and  jack-boots  that  may  weU  be  called  enormous.  The  na- 
ture of  his  equipments  calls  upon  him  for  perpetual  expedients,  and  he 
seems  to  be  always  joining  a  bridle,  knotting  a  whip,  or  knocking  on  a 
•addfe  with  a  stone.'  He  is  ofiT  and  on  his  horse's  back  many  times 
in  a  stage,  without  stopping  the  vehicle.  If  a  passenger  calls,  he  dia- 
mounts,  pops  bis  head  nilo  the  window,  or  runs  by  the  side.  The 
Diligence  has  a  conductor,  who  sleeps  in  the  cabriolet,  or  forward  apai^ 
ment,  and  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  the  passengers. 

Some  of  the  great  roads  of  France  are  payed  with  stone  In  aveiy 
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superior  manner.  They  were  made  in  times  when  the  peasantry  were 
compelled  to  labor  upon  them,  and  many  are  shaded  with  rows  of 
venerable  trees.  Yet  they  are  fkr  less  agreeable  to  travel  upon  than  the 
English  macadamized  roads.  They  seem  almost  deserted,  and  even 
the  great  avenues  that  lead  from  Paris,  have  little  of  the  travelling  thai 
fills  the  roads  ft>r  miles  about  London.  The  roads  generally  are  in  a 
wretched  state,  and  the  practicable  ones  not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
extent  of  those  of  England.  The  cross  roads  are  few  and  neglected. 
When  there  is  little  internal  circulation  or  travelling,  the  inns  must 
be  of  a  humble  class,  and  those  of  France  are  distinguished  for  the  ge- 
neral want  of  accommodations.  There  are  in  France  many  considera- 
ble towns  without  an  inn  that  would  be  deemed  tolerable  in  an  English 
village,  and  in  the  hamlets  the  traveller  will  fare  still  worse. 

In  the  province  of  the  Landes,  in  Gascony,  there  is  a  singular  mode 
of  travelling ;  as  the  district  is  very  sandy,  the  shepherds  and  country 
people  walk  on  stilts,  by  which  they  are  elevated  from  three  to  five  feet 
This  is  a  strange  sight  when  the  man  is  so  far  distant  that  a  spectator 
cannot  see  the  stilts ;  as  he  seems  to  be  walking  in  the  air.  The  people 
go  in  this  way  8  or  10  miles  an  hour  without  much  fatigue. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  whtsre  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
amusements  as  in  France ;  and  no  »people  in  the  world  are  so  easily 
amused.  A  stranger  who  visits  l^ris  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself 
in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  petty  diversions,  which  however  childish,  are 
amusing  as  long  as  the  charm  of  novelty  lasts,  but  which  never  becomo 
insipid  to  a  Frenchman  of  any  age  or  rank.  One  of  the  chief  resorts 
in  Paris,  are  the  public  gardens  at  Tivoli.  They  are  thrown  open  twice 
a  week,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with  colored  lamps,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Vauxhall  in  London,  but  animated  by  diversons  which  could 
never  be  imagined  by  a  sober  Englishman ;  such  as  sailing  in  wooden 
boats  slung  upon  wires ;  swinging,  &c.  There  are  also  small  temporary 
theatres  filled  with  mountebanks,  buffoons  of  every  description,  for- 
tune-tellers dressed  like  hermits,  and  jugglers,  all  exciting  the  laughter 
and  admiration  of  the  assembled  crowds. 

In  some  parts  of  the  gardens,  groups  of  well-dressed  persons  of 
the  lower  classes  are  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  violin,  with  that  native 
ease  and  grace  which  seem  inherent  in  the  French  peasantry.  There 
are  also  caf^s  with  ices  and  lemonade  for  those  who  wish  for  refresh- 
ments. Tivoli  is  the  resort  of  every.class,  the  highest  and  the  lowest; 
yet  there  is  neither  riot  or  excess  of  any  kind.  The  utmost  mirth  and 
gaiety  is  mingled  with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  The  evening  con- 
cludes with  fire-works  of  the  mdst  brilliant  description,  and  the  whole 
scene,  the  lights,  gay  dresses,  and  sounds  of  merriment,  are  lively  in 
the  extreme. 

But  though  Paris  is  the  centre  of  gaiety,  the  same  love  of  amuse- 
ment is  observable  through  every  part  of  France.  Nearly  all  the 
money  made  by  the  laboring  classes  is  spent  at  the  numerous  religious 
fietes  common  in  the  country.  Nearly  every  amusement  in  France  ter- 
minates by  dancing.  In  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  groups 
of  peasants  may  be  seen  every  evening  dancing  quadrilles  and  waltzing 
under  the  trees,  to  the  sound  of  a  rustic  violin,  and  frequently  singing 
in  chorus. 

25.  Religion.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  there  is  no  established  religion.  There  are  14 
17 
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wchbishopfl^  and  66  bbhops  of  this  church.  The  Reformed  or  Calvia- 
istB,  formerly  called  in  France,  Hugiieno|8,  are.ab^utone  million,  chief- 
ly in  the  southern  departments.  There  are  some  Lutherans  in  th« 
eastern  part  of  the  qountry.  There  are  now  few.  monasteries  for  men 
in  France ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  note,  where  there  are  not 
one  or  more  eonvents  for  nuns.  Sometimes  these  convents  are  attached 
to  an  hospitaly^md  the  time  of  the  nuns  is  exclusively  devoted  to  attendr 
ance  upon  the  sick.  ^  In  this  case,  they  are  not  cloistered,  as  their  duty 
frequently  calls  them  lo  different  parts  of  the  town  or  uountiy  upon 
errands  of  charity.  They  merely  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  divide  their 
time  between  acts  of  benevolence  and  religious  duties,  and  do  not  mix 
in  society ;  such  are  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence, 
of  whom  there  are  societies  all  over  the  continent*  of  Europe.  Still 
more  frequently,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  education  of 
girls,  and  many  of  the  ladies  both  of  France  and  Italy  are  broug^ 
up  in  these  boarding  schools. 

26.  Education,  No  country  presents  greater  opportunities  (or  prose- 
cuting the  study  of  all  departments  of  learning.  The  libraries,  and 
Bcientific  cabinets  and  establishments,  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and 
courses  of  public  lectures  are  delivered  by  learned  and  able  men  on 
every  subject  of  science  and  literature.  Yet  but  imperfect  provision 
has  bbeu  made  ibr  the  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  not  less 
than  one  third  of  the  communes  are  destitute  of  elementary  schools ; 
and  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write.  The 
publicinstitutions  for  what  is  called  in  France  secondary  instruction, 
oomprising.  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences,- 
are  317  communal  colleges,  or  schools  maintained  by  the  towns,  and 
38  royal  colleges,  maintained  b^  the  state;  Beside  these  are  1300 
private  schools,  called  in  France  instituUona  and  pensions*  The  supe- 
rior instruction  is  given  in  what  are  called  faculties,  answering  to  the 
universities  of  other  countries.  The  faculties  are  five ;  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  science,  and  literature ;  they  grant  degrees  in  their  re- 
spective departments.  There  are  in  France  eight  Acuities  of  theology ; 
nine  of  law ;  three  of  medicine ;  seven  of  science,  and  six  of  literature. 

27.  Govemmtnt,  The'  government  of  France  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  powers,  duties,  and  rights  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
authorities,  being  defined  in  a  written  constitution,  called  the  Charter. 
The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state ;  he  makes  war  and  peace, 
and  treaties  and  alliances  with  fi)reign  nations ;  convenes  the  legislative 
houses,  and  superintends  die  executiou  of  the  laws ;  nominates  the . 

geers,  and  various  civil,  and  militan^  officers.  His  person  is  inviolable, 
ut  his  ministers  are  responsible.  The  legislative  body  is  composed  of 
two  houses  or  chambers ;  the  chamber  of  peers,  nominated  by  the  king 
&r  life,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies,  chosen  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments.  The  right  of  suffrage  is 
much  restricted,  and  the  whole  number  of  electors  doe^  not  much 
exceed  200,000.  A  great  many  administrative  functions,  which  in  the 
United  States  and  England  are  performed  by  the  people  or  their  im- 
mediate representatives,  are  in  France  executed  by  the  authority  of  the 
central  government. 

28.  ArdvquHMs.  There  are  various  remains  of  the  ancient  Cehie 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  consisting  of  mounds  or  barrows,  tombs,  and 
architectural  works,  similar  to  those  called  Druidical  monuments  in 
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England.  One  of  these  near  Carnac,  in  Britanny,  is  remarkable  for  its 
dtmensions.  The  remains  of  Roman  monuments  are  numerous,  com- 
prising roads,  aqueducts,  camps,  temples,  baths,  &c  At  Paris,  there 
is  one  apartment,  60  feet  long,  and  42  wide,  the  remnant  of  the  Warm 
Baths,  buih  by  Constantius.  At  Lyons,  there  ar^  several  antiquities^ 
especially  the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  a  beautiful  mosaic,  the  ruins 
of  a  theatre,  and  of  subterraneous  reservoirs.  At  Nimes,  are  more  per-  * 
lect  monuments.  The  beautiful  edifice,  called  the  Maison  Cairie 
(square  house),  is  in  almost  perfect  preservation.  It  was  a  temple,  sur- 
rounded by  30  Corinthian  columns.  The  cornice,  fi-ieze,  capitals,  and 
carved  acanthus  leaves,  are  perfect  models  in  architecture  and  sculpture* 
Bat  the  greatest  monument  of  ancient  Nimes,  is  the  amphitheatre,  which 
has  no  superior,  except  the  Coliseum,  and  which  is  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  that  It  is  of  cut  stones  of  prodigious  mze  and  is 
•bout  1200  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct,  which  crossed  the  river  Gard  by  three  tiers  of 
arches ;  it  is  872  feet  long,  and  157  high,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
the  Pont  du  Gard  (Bridge  of  the  Gard.)  It  is  remarkable  fer  its  gran- 
deur and  simplicity. 

29.  History.  France  was  anciently  called  Gaul,  and  was  inhabited 
by  several  Celtic  tribes.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  made 
a  Roman  province,  but  was  overrun  in  the  5th  century  by  German 
tribes^  among  whom  that  of  the  Franks  occupied  the  northern  part,  and 

Save  their  name  to  the  country  and  nation.    Several  centuries  later  the 
escendants  of  the  Prankish  kings,  extended  their  sway  over  the  whole 
country.  - 

In  1789  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  with  the  absurd  privileges  enjoyed  by  th« 
nobiliw  and  clergy,  led  to  a  revolution,  which  terminated  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  But  this  order  of  things  did  not  long  continue;  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  greatest  military 
geniuses  the  world  has  ever  produced,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  carried  his  arms  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  After  a 
reign  of  ten  years,  he  was  overthrown,  and  driven  firom  the  countiy^ 
and  the  Bourbon  fiimily  was  restored  to  the  throne  in  the  person  ai 
Louis  XVIII.  A  constitutional  monarchy  was  established,  and  the 
government  fer  a  time  conducted  on  liberal  principles ;  but  in  1830^ 
his  successor,  Charles  X,  having  attempted  to  destroy  the  constitution^ 
was  driven  fix>m  the  throne  and  the  kingdom,  by  the  people  of  France^ 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philip,  was  crowned  king  Df  the  French. 

LXIX.  REPUBLIC  OF  ANDORRA. 

This  little  state  is  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
between  Catalonia  in  Spain,  and  the  department  of  Arriege  in  France. 
The  population  of  the  republic  is  15,400,  occupying  34  villagesi  and 
190  square  miles  of  territory.  The  capital  Andorra  has  2,000  inliabi-. 
tants.    Iron  and  wood  are  the  principal  productions. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  council,  over  which  presides 
a  syndic;  two  judges,  one  appointed  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
other  by  the  bishop  of  Ursel  in  Spain,  preside  over  the  administratkui 
of  justice  in  the  retired  and  peaceful  valley  of  Andorra. 
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1.  Baundcuiea  and  Extent.  Spain  (called  by  the  natives  EspanaX  » 
bounded  north  by  Fr&nce  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  W.  by  Portugal  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  tbe 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  extends  from  96°  to  44°  N.  Lat,  and  from  3^ 
20^  £.  to  9°  40"  W.  Lon.  Its  greatest  length  fix>nx.E.  to  W.  is  640  miles; 
its  breadth  525;  area  183,000  square  miles. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Peninsula,  which  comprises  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, is  covered  by  a  system  of  mountains,  caUed  the  Hesperian  moun- 
tains, comprehending  three  separate  groups ;  the  southern,  thepentml, 
and  the  northern.  The  Southern  group  stretches  frqpi  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent, on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape  de  Gata  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in- 
cludes the  three  great  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  the  Sierra  of  Toledo.  The  Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy  Range  con- 
tains the  loftiest  summits  in  the  peninsula,  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow ;  the  highest  peak,  that  of  Mulhacen,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,660  feet. 

The  Central  group  consists  of  two  chains,  one  of  which  extends 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  from  its  source  to  the  rock  of 
Cintra,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  other  stretches  fit>m  the  sources  of  the 
Ebro,  southeasterly  to  Cape  Palos. .  Between  these  two  chains  lies  an 
elevated  plain  from  2,200  to  2,800  feet  high.  The  former  chain  contains 
many  summits  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  in  height;  the  latter  is  less 
elevated. 

The  Northern  group  consists  of  a  single  chain,  the  Pyrenees^  stretch- 
ing across  the  peniusula  from  Cape  Creus  to  Cape  Finisterre  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  term  Pyrenees  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  eastern 
pca%  which  separates  France  from  Spain,  and  terminates  at  Fontarabia ; 
the  more  westerly  portion  being  known  under  the  name  of  the  Anda- 
luBian  Mountains.  Many  of  the  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  or 
11,000  feet ;  the  lofliest.  La  Maladetta,  is  11,425  feet  high.  They  yield 
great  quantities  of  timber  and  are  ,rich  in  minerals.  Seven  passes  or 
defiles  admit  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and  there  are  upwards  of 
100,  practicable  for  foot  passengers.  On  the  south,  the  Pyrenees  have 
a  sterile  appearance,  but  their  northern  sides  are  less  precipitous,  and 
afford  many  woods  and  pastures.  Their  highest  summits  are  capped 
with  perpetual  snow,  llie  Mountain  of  Montserrat  is  a  detached  emi- 
nence of^the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Barcelona. 
It  consists  of  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  3,300  feet, 
and  always  capped  with  clouds.  There  are  14  hermitages  upon  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  these  heights,  and  about  half  way  up  is  a  magnificent 
convent  of  Benedictines.  The  scenery  in  every  part  of  this  remarkable 
eminence  is  strikingly  bold  and  romantic. 

3.  Rivers.  The  Tajo  or  Tagus  rises  in  Arragon,  and  fiows  west 
through  Portugal  into  the  Atlantic^  It  is  a  large  river,  with  steep  banks 
and  a  rapid  current ;  but  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  rocks  and 
shallows.  The  Guadiana  rises  in  La  Mancha  and  flows  southwesterly 
to  the  Atlimtic,  intersecting  the  southern  part  of  PortugaJ,  and  at  its 
mouth  forming  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  navi- 
gnble  for  45  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Guadalquivir  flows  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Si^m 
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Nevada  southwesterly  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream,  and  is  navi- 
cable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  In  the  north  of  Spain  is  the 
Duero,  flowing  west  through  Portugal  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Ebro 
rises  among  the  mountains  m  the  nonh,  and  runs  southeasterly  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  mouth  is  shallow  and  sandy.  The  Guadalaviar  and 
Xucar  are  smaller  streams  running  in  the  same  direction.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  Spain  have  shallow  and  stony  beds,  and  dry  up  in  summer  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  be  nearly  useless  for  navigation; 

4.  Idtmds.  The  Balearic  Islands  are  a  groiip  in  tlie  Mediterranean, 
consisting  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  and  Fromeotera  with  some 
Snoaller  ones.  Majorca,  the  largest,  is  about  100  miles  from  the  coast. 
It  is  40  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is  mountainous.  Minorca  pos- 
sesses the  valuable  harbor  of  Port  Mahon.  These  islands  have 
generally  a  good  soil,  and  produce  oranges,  olives^  wine,  &c.,  and  they 
eontain  ^42^  inhabitants. 

5.  Ciima/e.  This  country  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  the  cold  is  never  excessive  even  in  tlie  northern  parts.  In 
the  south,  the  heats  of  nriidsummer  would  be  intolerable,  but  for  the 
•ea  breeze  which  beginsoto  blow  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues 
till  five  in  the  evenmg.  The  interior  is  so  elevated,  as  to  be  much 
cooler  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude.  The.  two  Castiles 
form  a  raised  plain  above  2,000  feet  in  height 

The  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean  are  the  paradise  of  this  king- 
dom. An  everlasting  spring  seems  to  reign  in  this  delightful  district. 
The  sky  of  Andidusia  is  pure  azure  and  gold ;  the  inhabitants  of  Seville 
affinn  that  a  day  was  never  known  when  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon 
their  city.  Two  kinds  of  winds  are  sometimes  unpleasant  in  Spain. 
The  Gallego  from  the  northwest  is  piercing  and  cold ;  the  Solano,  ft 
eouthwest  wind  from  Africa,  is  so  hot  as  to  relax  the  human  system^ 
and  produce  giddiness  and  inflammation. 

d  SoiL  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  fertile,  and  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fruits  and  plants  oflfer  a  greater  variety 
than  is  afforded  by  any  other  European  region  of  the  same  extent.  The 
land  is  everywhere  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Spain  may 
be  renirded  as  naturally  the  most  fruitful  country  of  Europe. 

7.  VegdahU  Productions,  There  are  fine  forests  on  the  difierent 
ranges  of  mountains.  Among  the  eight  species  of  oak  which  Spain 
produces,  are  the  evergreen  oak,  with  edible  fruit ;  the  cork  tree ;  and 
the  cochineal  oak,  upon  which  is  found  an  insect,  which  yields  a  fine 
crimson  color.  The  span  or  Spanish  broom,  a  flowering  shrub,  is 
braided  or  woven  into  40  diflerent  articles.  The  exportation  of  dates 
from  Spain  forms  a  thriving  branch  of  trade. 

8.  Minerals.  Spain  supplied  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  precious  metals  they  posse^d,'  but  her  mineral 
products  are  small  at  tlie  present  day.  Mines'  of  quicksilver  are 
wrought  at  Almaden  in  La  Mancba,  and  iron  is  furnished  by  the 
provinces  of  Biscay.  Coal  is  wrought  in  Catalonia  and  the  Asturiaa 
Sulphur  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz.  Mineral  Springs  are 
numerous;  but  regular  watering  places  and  bathing  establishmenti 
do  not  exist  in  Spain.  An  hospital  is  the  only  common  accompam- 
ment. 

9.  Animals.  The  plains  and  mountains  abound  in  game.  The 
wild  boar,  the  bear,  and  various  kinds  of  deer  are  found  in  the  mouiK 
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tame  of  Gkilicia  and  the  Asturian  forests.  Hares,  rabbits,  partridges, 
flamingoes,  and  bustards  are  common  in  Andalusia.  The  wolf  still 
fin^quents  nearly  all  the  wooded  and  noonntainous  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chamois  and  the  lynx  find  a  shelter  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
other  mountains  of  the  east  The  moufflon  is  found  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia.  The  genet,  porcupine,  scorpion,  and  chameleon  may  also 
be  mentioned.  Cantbarides,  tarantulas,  and  mosquitoes  abound. 
Estremadura  and  Andalusia  are  sometimes  desolated  by  swarms  of 
locusts  from  the  African  coast. 

10.  Faux  of  the  Country.  Spain  is  an  elevated,  mountainous^  and 
beautifully  picturesque  country.  It  exhibits  an  alternation  of  moun- 
tain ridges  and  wide  plains,  everywhere  watered  by  rivers  and  small 
streams.  The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  valleys  display 
the  most  luxuriant  veeetation.  The  southern  part  looks  like  a  garden 
in  perpetual  bloom.  In  external  beauty,  few  countries  in  the  world 
equal  Spain. 

11.  Diviaions.  Spain  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  33  intendan- 
cies ;  *  the  military  divisions  are  13  captain  generalships. 

1^  Canals,  There  are  only  two  navigable  canals  of  any  impHor- 
tance.  The  Imperial  Canal  was  begun  with  the  intention  of  uniting 
Navarre  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  finished  to  below  Saragossa. 
It  is  74  feet  wide  and  10i|  feet  deep,  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons.  The  Canal  of  Castile  is  pardy  executed,  and  ii  designed  to 
connect  the  Duero  with  the  harbor  of  Sant^der  on  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. There  are  several  other  anall  canals  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

13.  Towns.  Madrid,  the  capital,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  midst  of  a  barren  plain  2fi00  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
flea,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  has  a  handsome  appearance; 
the  streeis  are  regular,  and  many  of  the  buildings  magnificent  It  has 
42  squares  and  many  beautiful  public  walks.  The  Prado  is  an  elegant 
promenade  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  planted  vrith  trees,  and  orna- 
mented with  fountains.  Here  the  wealthy  land  fashionable  display 
their  equipages,  and  hither  all  ranks  resort  in  quest  of  amusement 
Many  of  the  squares  are  adorned  with  fountains ;  the  handsomest  is  the 

*  We  give  here  both  of  these  divisioDS. 

Qvtam  OentraUhips.  JntettdaneUs. 

1.  New  Castile  Madrid,  Gnadalaxara,  Toledo,  Cbeoca, 

and  La  Maocha. 

2.  Old  Castile  and  Leon  Burgos,  SantandeV,  ^oria,  Segovia,  Ari- 

la,  Leon,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Sala- 
manca, and  Zamora. 
8.    Asturias  Oviedo. 

4.  Galicia  .  Santiago. 

5.  Estremadura  Badajoz. 

6.  Andalusia  Seville,  Xeres,  Cordova,'  Jaen,  and  tb» 

Colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

7.  Granada  Granada  and  Malaga. 

8.  Valencia  and  Murcia  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Carthagena. 

9.  Catalonia  Barcelona. 
'     10.  Arragon  Saragossa. 

11.  Navarre  Painpelona. 

12.  Guipuscoa  (Biscay)  Vittoria. 
18.  The  Balearic  Isles.  Palma. 
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.  Plaza  Mayor,  wiiere  the  markets  are  held.  The  houses  are  generaUj 
ef  brick,  and  few  of  them  have  glass  windows.  Several  royal  palaces 
adorn  the  city  and  neighborhoMl.  The  new  palace,  considered  the 
finest  royal  readence  in  Europe,  forms  a  square  pf  404  feet,  an4. 86  feet 
high ;  the  Buen  Retire,  another  palace,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  gar- 
dens. There  is  a  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Manzanares,  a  Uttle 
stream  which  runs  by  the  city.  Madrid  contains  75  convents,  77 
churches,  three  theatres,  18  colleges,  &c.  The  learned  societies,  and 
cabinets  of  science  and  art  are  numerous,  and  give  this  city  a  high 
rank  amonfthe  first  capitals  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  learning  >  and  the 
arts.  The  Royal  Library  is  rich  in  manuscript^  models,  and  antiqui* 
ties,  and  contains  130,000  volumes.  The  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous ;  the^  are  richly  endowed,  and  the  buildings  pertaining  to 
them  are  spacious  and  well  attended.  Madrid  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable  trade  and  industry :  the  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen  stu£& 
of  every  sort,  carpets,  silks,  printed  linens,  and  muslins.  Population 
UOlflOO. 

Twenty  two  miles  nordiwest  of  Madrid  is  the  Escurial,  the  most 
magnificent  monastery  in  the  world ;  it  is  built  in  a  wild  and  rugged 
region,  and  forms  a  quadrangle  740  feet  long,  by  580  wide.  It  con- 
taizcs  the  royal  apartments,  a  fine  library  and  collection  of  paintinffSi 
and  the  sumptuous  vaults  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
Spanish  kings.  The  Escurial  was  built  by  Philip  II,  a  stem  and 
superstitious  prince,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and  dedicated  to  St  Law- 
rence, who  suflfered  martyrdom  by  being  burned  to  death  lipon  the 
gridiron;  the  building  is,  therefore,  made  to  represent  that  instru- 
ment. At  St  lldefoinso,  40  miles  north  of  Madrid,  is  a  superb 
palace,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  gardens;  here  is  also  a  royal 
manufijctory  of  mirrors,  which  are  made  of  great  size  and  superior 
quality. 

Seville,  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  covered  with  olive  planta- 
tions, liamlets,  villages,  and  convents.  It  was  formerly  very  rich  and 
populous,  being  the  chief  mart  for  the  American  and  India  trade. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  elegant.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
city  indicates  the  Moorish  character  of  its  former  possessors.  The 
streets  are  often  so  narrow,  that  a  person  can  touch  the  houses  on  both 
sides  at  once.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the '  cathedral,  the 
largest  Gothic  edifice  in  Spain,  with  82  altara  and  a  fine  tower ;  the 
archbishop's  palace,  a  magnificent  structure ;  the  alcazar,  or  palace  of 
the  ancient  Moorish  kings:  84  convents;  24  hospitals ;  29  churches; 
the  exchange,  &c.  Seville  contains  a  university,  nine  colleges,  and  a 
^hool  of  tauromachy,  in  which  the  bull-fighters  are  trainod.  Its  man- 
ufiictures  are  extensive,  comprising  silk^  woollens,  and  tobacco.  Sev- 
eral steam  vessels  navigate  the  river,  but  its  comm.erde  has  been  mostly 
transferred  to  Cadiz.    Population  91,000. 

Barcelona,  the  principal  mauufiicturing  city  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
wettiest  on  the  peninsula,  is  regularly  built  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  but  the  immense  mole^ 
designed  to  protect  the  harbor  fi^m  the  accumulation  of  sand,  is  unfin- 
ished. Cotton,  silk,  linen,  lace,  and  arms  are  the  principal  products 
of  its  manufactories.  Here  are  four  public  libraries,  eight  collegeo^ 
several  hospitals,  numerous  churches,  and  some  remarkable  public 
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edifices.    Popalttdoii  120,000.    Id  the  viciDity  are  Tarragona^  with 
11,000  inhabitaDts,  and  Toitosa  with  16,000,  remarkable  for.  the  ruina 
of  their  ancient  splendor ;  Reus,  an  active  manuftcturing  town,  with  ' 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  Figueras,  celebrated  fbr  its  vast  and  impugna- 
ble fortifications. 

Valencia  is  a  rich  and  elej^ant  city,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  deli^fc- 
fiil  country  on  the  Guadalaviar,  not  fiir  fit>m  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  th« 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  in  Spain,  and  is  inferior  only  ta 
Madrid  in  the  actiiity  of  its  printing  presses,  and  the  extent  of  its  book- 
trade.  Its  literary  institutions  are  numerous,  and  its  beautiful  walks 
are  perfumed  with  the  orange  and  lemon  groves,  by  which  they  are 
shaded.     Population  66,000. 

The  other  principal  places  in  the  captain-generalship  of  Valencia  are 
Orihuela,  with  26,000  inhabitants,  and  extensive  manumctures ;  Alicant,- 
a  strongly  fortified  and  active  commercial  town,  with  a  fine  harbor  and 
a  population  of  25,000;  Murcia,  with  96,000  inhabitants,  containing 
numerous  literary  institutions,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  silk; 
Lorca,  a  manufacturing  town,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  and  Carthagena, 
with  37,000,  noted  fbr  its  docks,  arsenals,  observatory,  and  ezcelleat 
harbor. 

Granada,  situated  in  a  plain  renowned  for  .the  fertility  of  its  soU^rthe 
beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  delicious  climate,  is  an  ancient  Moorish 
city ;  several  magnificent  edifices,  its  extensive  squares,  and  numerous 
fountains  attest  its  ancient  splendor.  The  cathedral  .and  the  palaces 
of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  captain-general  are  spacious  and  elegant; 
but  the  boast  of  Granada  is  the  Alhambra,  or  palace  of  the  Moori^ 
kings,  which  is  admired  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  vast  colon- 
nade its  splendid  courts,  its  halls,  and  arcades.  The  Generalife  is 
another  palace,  which  afforded  a  summer  retreat  to  the  Moorish 
princes.  Granada  is  now  the  seat  of  a  univereity,  and  various  manu- 
tacturea  Its  population  is  80,000.  On  the  coast  of  Granada  is  Malaga, 
a  commercial  city,  situated  in  a  rich  district  producing  almonds,  fig^ 
and  oranges,  which,  with  dried  raisins  and  wines  fi'om  the  hills^  and 
cork  from  the  mountains,  constitute  its  principal  exports.  Population 
62,000. 

Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  is  an  ancient  town  partly  of  Roman 
and  partly  of  Moorish  origin.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  in  niins,  and 
it  contains  extensive  gardens;  the  population,  therefore,  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  extent  of  the  city.  The  archbishop's  palace,  formeriy 
the  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  the  cathedral,  originally  a 
mosque,  ornamented  with  rows  of  cupolas,  which  are  supported  by 
850  columns  of  jasper  and  marble,  are  remarkable  buildings.  Cordova 
lias  always  carried  on  considerable  trade,  and  has  long  b^n  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  leather.  Population  57,000.  Ecija,  with  35,000 
inhabitants,  and  Jaen,  with  20,000,  are  important  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  vicinity. 

Cadiz,  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  at  the  extremity  of  a  prdjecting  ton^e 
of  land,  is  a  well  built  and  strongly  fortified  city,  with  an  extensiva 
commerce.  The  trade  of  the  rich  ■  colonies  of  Spain  in  India  and 
America,  formerly  centered  in  Cadiz,  but  after  their  separation  from 
the  mother  country,  the  place  sank  in  importance.  It  is  now^  how- 
•ever,  a  free  port,  and  has  somewhat  revived.    Population  53,000. 

Opposite  Cadiz  is  Port  St  Mary,  and  to  the  southeast  is  San  Fer- 
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RUido,  containing  an  observatory  and  the  custom  house  of  the  port  of 
Cadiz.  Each  of  these  towns  has  18,000  inhabitants.  Fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Cadiz,  in  a  rich  district,  is  Xeres,  noted  as  the  depot  for ' 
the  excellent  wines,  called  from  this  place,  Sherry.  It  is  a  flourish- 
ing town,  with  34,000  nihabitants,  and  contains  a  celebrated  Carthusian 
convent  On  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cadiz  is  cape  Trafalgar, 
near  which  Nelson  gained  a  celebrated  naval  victgry  over  the  unit- 
ed Spanish  and  French  fleets;  and  to  the  north  is  the  little  village 
of  Palos,  from  which  Columbus  sailed  on  his  flrst  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. 

Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  stands  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Ebro,  over  which  there  is  a  superb  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
Before  the  memorable  siege  of  1808,  its  churches  were  remarkable  for 
their  magnificence  and  wealth,  but  with  the  other  public  buildings 
they  suffered  much  injury  at  that  time.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Pillar  is  remarkable  for  its  splendor,  and  for  its  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whicK  attracts  numerous  pilgrims  from  all  parts  . 
of  the  country.  The  university  of  Saragossa  is  one  of  the  principal  in 
Spain.    Population  43,000. 

Santiago,  or  St  Jago  de  Compostella,  the  principal  city  of  Galicia, 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  contains  one  of  the 
principal  Spanish  universities.  Its  cathedral,  consecrated  to  St.  James 
(in  Spanish  Jago),  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to  contain  his 
remains,  and  is  visited  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Population 
28,000. 

Corunna,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  is  a  flourishing  and  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  extensive  ti^de  and  manufactures.  Population  23,000. 
The  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in 
Sp^in.  Here  are  an  arsenal  and  an  ancient  tower  of  great  height 
and  solidity,  by  some  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians,  by  others  to  the 
Romans.   . 

Valladolid,  capital  of  Old  Castile,  Mid  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
events  in  Spanish  history,  is  now  much  declined  from  its  former 
splendor,  and  contains  but  21,000  inhabitants.  Its  university  is  the 
second  in  Spain,  and  there  are  here  eight  colleges,  and  46  convents. 
The  royal  castle,  in  which  several  of  the  Spanish  kings  were  bom,  and 
the  cathedra],  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices. 

The  other  principal  places  in  Old  Castile  are  Santander,  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town,  on  the  northern  coast,  with  20,000  inhabitants ; 
Burgos,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  containing  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  convents;  Segovia,  a  very  old  town  with  numerous  Roman  and 
Moorish  remains,  13,000  inhabitants,  and  Salamanca,  formerly  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe,  which  has  now 
lost  its  ancient  importance. 

Bilboa,  the  capital  of  Biscay,  and  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
towns  of  Spain,  has  15,000  inhabitants. 

Oviedo,  capital  of  the  Asturias,  and  Badajoz,  capital  of  Estremadura, 
have  each  a  population  of  10,000. 

Pampelona,  a  strongly  fortified  place,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital  of  Navarre. 

Palma,  on  Majorca,  is  the  capital  of  the  Balearic  isles,  and  has  an 
extensive  commerce.  Population  34,000.  Port  Mahon,  on  the  easter»  4 
coast  of  Minorca,  has  one  of  the  safest  and  most  convenient  harbors  u  i 
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the  Meditidrraneaii.  It  is  strotagly  fortified  and  contains  a  naval  luMk 
pital,  an  arsenal,  and  one  of  the  finest  lazarettos  in  Europe. 
'  Gibraltar  is  an  important  fortress,  situated  on  a  rocky  promontorf 
at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  and  rendered  iminn^ 
nable  by  nature  and  art  The  promontory  is  seven  miles  in  lengu, 
and  nowhere  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  rocky  wall  rises  precipit- 
ously to  the  height  of  above  1,400  feet.  Every  point  bristles  with 
batteries,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  covered  ways,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontory,  upon  a  spacious  bay,  which  forms  a  covenient  naval 
station.  Its  commerce  is  extensive ;  population  15,000,  English,  Moor% 
Jews,  Italians,  and  Spaniards.  This  fortress  was  taken  by  the  Britisli 
in  1704,  and  has  ever  since  xemained  in  their  possession. 

14.  Jfrictdtta^,  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Spain,  belongs  to 
the  nobility,  the  church,  the  towns,  or  corporate  bodies^  The  state  of 
agriculture  is  wretched,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  very 
rude ;  hardly  two  thirds  of  the  productive  soil  is  under  cultivation. 
Hemp  and  corn  are  raised  in  almost  all  the  provinces ;  olives  and  the 
sugar  cane  are  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts,  and  in  this  quarter 
may  be  seen  large  fields  of  saffron,  rice,  and  cotton.  Every  part  of 
the  country  yields  wine.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  wool  is  distinguished  for  its  fineness.  The 
Merinos  or  fine  woolled  sheep  pass  the  summer  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  Andalusia 
and  Estremadura.  They  are  driven  this  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  in 
40  days,  in  flocks  of  10,000.  The  Mesta  or  society  composed  of  the 
owners  of  the  sheep,  has  the  right  to  drive  them  over  the  land  which 
lies  on  the  route,  and  to  feed  them  on  the  pastures;  where  the  .land  is 
cultivated,  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  leave  a  space  250  feet  in  breadth 
for  their  passage.  The  whole  number  of  sheep  in  Spain  is  about  18 
millions,  more  than  half  of  which  migrate  annually. 

15.  Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  not  extensive; 
wine,  oil,  fruits,  wool,  and  manufiictured  goods  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  export.  The  coasting'trade  is  very  active  and  important,  but 
the  want  of  good  roads,  navigable  rivers,  and  canals  is  fatal  to  the 
internal  commerce.  The  anchovy,  tunny,  and  coral  fisheries  are  ac- 
tively prosecuted. 

16.  Manufactures,  The  system  of  taxation,  founded  upon  produc- 
tion, and  the  privileges  of  particular  classes  and  societies  tend  to  dis- 
courage industry  in  Spain,  yet  her  raanufitctures  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  The  most  important  are  those  of  ^ool,  silk,  leather, 
and  cotton.  Paper,  hats,  soap,  earthen,  iron,  and  steel  wares,  brandy, 
&c.,  are  also  among  the  products  of  Spanish  indus&y.  The  man- 
ufacture of  barilla,  from  which  soda  is  obtained^  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  made  by 
burning  a  vegetable,  which  is  sown  for  the  purpose. 

17.  Crovemmenl,  The  government  of  Spain  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, restricted  only  in  Biscay  by  the  privileges  of  the  provincial 
estates,  without  whose  consent  no  taxes^  can  be  laid.  The  title  of  the 
king  is  Most  Catholic  Majesty ;  the  crown  prince  or  heir  apparent  is 
styled  prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  other  children  of  the  king,  in- 
fantes and  infantas.  The  Cortes,  or  estates  of  the  realm,  compose^  oi 
the  nobility,  higher  clergy,  and  deputies  of  cities^  had  fi>nnerly  tlM 
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ilglit  of  gFBDtlDg  taxes,  but  are  now  assembled  on]y  on  oceaMons  of 
ceremony. 

18.  Revenue,  The  revenue  is  about  thirty  million  dollars,  but 
wies  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  about  800  million  dollars. 

19.  ,^irmif  and  JV*at>v.«  The  peace  establishment  of  the  army  is  91,000 
men,  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  discipline.  The  navy  consists  of  ten 
■hips  of  the  line,  16  frigates,  and  30  smaller  vessels. 

20.  Cohnies.  The  vast  territories,  ivhich  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  were  officially  styled 
the  Indies,  and  it^was  said  without  exaggeration  that  upon  its  domin- 
ions the  sun  never  set  But  the  only  remains  of  this  colossal  power 
at  the  present  time  are  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Poito  Rico  in  America ; 
the  Canaiies,  and  the  presidios,  or  fortresses  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  of  which  Ceuta  is  the  principal ;  and  the  Philippine  and 
Marianne  or  Ladrone  islands,  in  Oceania.  The  entire  population  of 
these  Colonies  is  about  fi^iir  millions. 

21.  Religion,  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  religion 
tolerated.  The  clergy  are  extremely  rich  and  powerful,  enjoying 
great  privileges  and  possessing  great  influence ;  they  have  assumed 
the  direction  of  education,  and,  through  the  inquisition,  prescribed  what 
books  may  be  printed  or  read  in  the  country.  The  number  of  the 
clergy  is  146,700,  comprising  61  archbishops  and  bishops,  61,300 
monks,  31,400  nuns,  and  54,000  secular  clergy.  The  Inquisition  or 
Holy  Office,  instituted  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heretics,  assumed  its  most  hateful  form  in  Spain.  The  slightest 
suspicion  of  unsound  opinion  was  sufficient  to  cause  any  person  to  be 
arrested,  confined  in  dungeons,  subjected  to  secret  and  cruel  tortures, 
and,  if  condemned,  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  The  burning  of  a  Jew, 
a  Moor,  or  a  heretic,  called  an  auto  da  fe  (an  act  of  faith),  was  solemn- 
ized with  great  pomp,  and  generally  like  a  bull  fight  or  a  dramatic 
spectacle,  on  daiys  of  public  rejoicings.  Beside  these  dark  and  bloody 
scenes,  and  the  secret  imprisonments  and  absurd  penances  iafiicted  by 
this  baneful  tribunal,  the.  constant  restraint,  which  it  imposed  upon 
freedom  of  inquiry  even  in  science  and  literature,  tended  much  to 
debase  the  Spanish  character  by  upholding  the  power  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  inquisition  has  been  abolished,  but  much  of 
its  spirit  and  influence  i-emain.  Religion  in  Spain  is  in  general  nothing 
but  an  observance  of  the  outward  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
church,  the  practice  of  penances,  fasting,'  &c.    ' 

22.  Education,  There  are  few  establishments  in  Spain  for  the 
diffiision  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  lower  classes 
seldom  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  those  above  them  are  as  seldom 
instructed  in  any  thing  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  Those 
who  are  designed  for.  the  learaed  professions,  attend  a  Latin  school 
for  three  or  four  years,  but  classical  literaUire  has  made  little  or  no 
progress,  and  Greek  has  been  for  several  centuries  almost  unknown  in 
Spam.  There  are  eleven  universities,  but  they  are  very  far  behind 
the  literary  institutions  of  other  European  countries.  There  is  indeed 
little  encouragement  for  education,  or  even  safety  for  learning,  in  a 
country,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  tliat  to  learn  the  names 
of  its  best  scholars  and  finest  geniuses  we  need  only  to  go  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition. 
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23.  MabUmUs.  The  popnlation  of  Spain  is  14  nfiaHoiis.  The 
Spaniard  is  compounded  of  various  races,  principally  of  the  Celtic,  the 
Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Arabic.  In  the  north,  the  Gothic  is  the 
most  pure,  but  in  the  south  the  Moorish  predominates.  The  distine- 
tions  between  people  of  the  different  provinces  are  equal  to  the  general 
di^rence  between  those  of  separate  nations.  The  Biscayans  are  light 
and  graceful  though  Jiardy ;  the  Galicians  lofty  in  stature  and  laborious; 
the  Castilians  tall  and  dark ;  the  Murcians  lighter  in  complexion,  and 
there  are  many  |ioints  of  difierence  in  the  other  }Ht>vinces. ,  But  it  is 
of  the  mass  that  we  have  to  speak  ;.and  that  consists  of  the  Basques,  in 
Biscay  and  Navarre,  descended  from  the  ancient  Cantabrians;  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Moors,  chiefly  in  the  Alpujarras;  the  Gypsies  who  are 
scattered  over  Spain,  under  the  name  of  Gitanos ;  and  lastly^  and  prin- 
cipally, the  eeneral  inhabitants  or  Spaniards. 

The  Gasmian  is  so  widely  spread  over  Spain  and  the  colonies,  that  it 
is  called  the  Spanish  language.  But  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  the  Pro- 
ven^l  language  is  general,  and  in  Biscay,  the  Basque,  a  harsher  dialect 
The  Spanish  language  is  rich  and  sonorous,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
poetry.  It  ia  founded  on  the  Latin,  mixed  with  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Arabic    Tlie  approved  pronunciation  is  that  of  Castile. 

The  Spaniard  is  in  general  temperate,  reserved,  honest,  and  devout. 
The  Sponish  gravity  is  more  observable  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower 
classes ;  the  latter  have  more  gaiety,  wit,  and  vivacity,  and  are  frugal, 
good  humored,  and  courteous.  Pride  of  birth,  rank,  and  fiuth,  appear 
on  evisry  occasion,  and  the  Spaniard  is  suspicious,  irritable,  and  vindic- 
tive. The  nobles  are  distinguised  into  the  titulados,  or  grandees,  who 
have  a  right  to  cover  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  kmg,  marquises, 
counts,  and  viscounts ;  and  the  lower  nobility  or  cavaliers,  esquir^  and 
hidalgos  (L  e.  sous  of  somebody,  gentlemen). 

The  Spanish  are  in  -general  well  built,  of  a  middling  size,  expressive 
physiognomy,  dark  hair  and  complexion,  and  brilliant  eyes.  The  Spa- 
nish  women  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, and  they  are  characterised  by  intelligence,  deep  feeling,  fidelity, 
and  constancy;  but  they  are  almost  entirely  uneducated.  Thestricmess 
with  which  they  were  formerly  treated,  and  the  oriental  seclusion  in 
which  they  were  kept,  is  in  a  great  measure  done  away. 

The  favorite  amusements  are  music,  dancing,  and  bull-fights.  The 
national  dance  is  the  fandango,  which  is  danc^  with  castanets,  and  is 
full  of  liveliness  and  grace;  8ie  bolero  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
danc^.  But  the  bull-fight  is  the  spectacle  of  which  the  Spaniards  of 
all  classes  are  most  passionate^  fond.  The  spectators  being  collected 
in  the  amphitheatre  designed  for  this  purpose,  the  bull  is  let  loose  at  a 
given  signal  in  the  arena;  here  he  is  met  by  the  picadores,or  horsemen, 
who  receive  him  with  their  long  lances.  The  horse  is  often  gored,  or 
overthrown  with  his  rider,  in  which  case  combatants  on  foot  divert  the 
attention  of  the  HUH  by  shaking- pieces  of  colored  cfoth  before  his  eyes. 
The  second  act  is  commenced  by  the  banderilleroa,  who  drive  the  bull 
to  fury,  by  sticking  little  darts,  with  explosive  powders  attached  to  diem, 
into  his  neck,  and  thus  infuriating  and  exhausting  the  persecuted  ani- 
mal. The  signal  is  at  last  given  for  the  matador  (killer),  who  stands 
before  the  bull,  and  watches  the  moment,  when  it  makes  a  last  despe- 
rate plunge ;  then  stepping  hastily  aside  he  strikes  his  dag^r  into  Ike 
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neck  of  the  animal  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  divide  the  spine,  and  cause 
instant  death. 

There  is  little  travelling  in  Spain  whether  for  business  or  amusement; 
the  roads  are  few  and  wretched,  and  infested  with  robbers,  and  the  inns 
tare  miserable  hovels  in  which  the  traveller  finds  litde  attention  or  pro- 
vision except  what  he  brings  with  him. 

The  food  is  rather  meagre;  chocolate  is  the  most  common  drink; 
milk  and  cheese  are  little  used,  and  butter  is  unknown.  The  wines  of 
Spain  are  various  and  excellent,  and  there  are  many  which  are  unknown 
to  commerce  firom  the  difficulty  of  communication  between .  the  inixi* 
rior  and  the  coast.  The  Sherry,  Malaga,  and  Catalonia  wines  are  w^ 
known  in  foreign  countries. 

The  dress  of  the  different  provmces  is  various,  though  some  pe« 
culiarities  of  costume  run  through  all  Spain.  Generally  the  ckiak  is 
worn,  and  it  is  universal  in  Castile ;  it  is^  very  large,  and  so  Hili  timt 
one  end  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder.  It  is  said  that  none  but  a  Span- 
iard can  wear  it  gracefully,  and  he  draws  it  into  many  elegant  IbMs. 

The  females  seldom  appear  in  public  in  any  but  the  national  dress; 
the  color  of  which  is  principally  black.  The  priests  watch  with  gnsat 
jealousy  all  innovation  in  dress.  The  mantilla  is  a  black  scaif  of 
various. degrees  of  richness,  thrown  over  the  head,  yet  so  as  to  display 
a  large  and  costly  comb.  It  reaches  to  the  waist  Few  Indies  wear 
veils  except  at  mass.  The  basquijla  is  a  black  petticoat,  and  it  is  «a 
general  as  the  mantilla  or  shawl.  Neither  bonnet  nor  ribands  are  osu- 
ally  worn,  though  in  carriages  and  at  some  assemblies^,  Jadies  may  be 
seen  dressed  in  the  French  mode. 

24.  History,  The  Spanish  peninsula  was  originally  inhabited  hf 
various  Celtic  tribes,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  after  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle,  and  remained  a  Roman  province  for  500  yeani 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  ovemm  by  sevenl  lVii> 
tonic  tribes,  but  the  Visigoths  finally  extended  their  arms  over  tiw^ 
whole  peninsula. 

Nearly  three  centuries  later  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Visigoths  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Saracens,  an  Arabian  tribe,  commonly  called  Moora^  in 
Spain.  The  Saracens,  though  Mahometans,' allowed  their  Ciirisdan 
subjects  to  retain  their  religion,  language,  and  laws.  A  small  body  of 
Visigoths,  retiring  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia  and  Galicia,  not  only 
defended  their  freedom  against  the  Moors,  but  gradually  recovered  tlie 
neighboring  districts,  and  at  length  wrested  the  whole  country  firom 
their  h^inds.  Several  independent  kingdoms  were  at  first  establidie^ 
which  became  successively  merged  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Castifo 
and  Arragon. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
.  Isabella,  sovereigns  of  these  two  states,  united  them  under  one  crown. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  subjugation  of  the  Moors  was  completed  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  who  sailed  in  the  Sponisli 
service,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  vast  colonial  dominion  of  Spain,  and 
made  her  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  first  power  in  Europe. 
Since  that  time  she  has  sunk  in  importance,  and  tlie  recent  loss  of  lier 
American  colonies,  has  reduced  her  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  nationa 
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1.  Boundarua  and  Extetfd.  Portugal  is  bounded  north  and  east  ^ 
Spain,  south  ^d  west  by  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  between  37°  and  &*  If. 
liat,  and  between  6°  30"  and  9°  dCK^V.  Lon.,  being  360  miles  in  length, 
by  150  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  38,800  square  miles. 

2.  MfnmUdns  and  Rivers.  These  have  already  been  described  in  the 
aocovmt  of  Spain.  The  Southern  group  terminates  in  the  prominent 
headland  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  southwestern  point  of  Portugal, 
which  has  been  rendered  famous  as  the  scene  of  two  great  naval  oat- 
ties;  one  in  1797,  in  which  the  English  admiral  Jervis destroyed  ahurge 
Spanish  force,  and  the  second  in  1833,  in  which  a  Portuguese  squadron 
in  the  service  of  Dom  Miguel,  was  destroyed  by  AdmirS  Napier,  com^ 
manding  the  fleet  of  Dom  Pedro.  The  Central  group  reaches  the  sea 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  at  cape  Roca,  a  well  known  sea  mark, 
called  by  sailors  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  and  deserving  notice  as  the  most 
westeriy  point  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

'  The  Minho,  a  small  river  rising  in  Galicia,  forms  part  of  the  northern 
boundary.  The  Mondego  is  the  principal  river  which  has  its  whole 
course  in  Portugal.  The  Duero  of  the  Spaniards  is  called  Douro  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  Tagus  of  English  writers  is  known  as  the  Tajo 
in  Spain,  and  the  Tejo  in  Portugal. 

3.  ClimcEte  mid  Soil.  The  air  is  remarkably  mild  and  healthy,  and 
the  climate  is  by  no  means  so  hot  as  the  central  and  southern  pans  of 
Spain ;  the  coasts  being  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  interior 
by  the  nortli  winds  £rom  the  mountaius.  The  winter  sets  in  in  No- 
vember, and  is  attended  by  violent  showers;  in  January  begins  a  most 
delightful  spring.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the  valleys  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  and  fertility. 

4.  Minerals.  There  are  rich  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  but  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  prevent  them  from 
being  worked.  Some  iron  mines  are  worked  in  Estremadura,  and 
copper  and  marble  are  found  in  some  provinces.  Salt  is  chiefly  obtain- 
ed from  sea  water,  salt  springs  being  rare. 

5.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surface  is  in  general  mountainous,  but 
not  rugged.  There  are  two  plains  of  considerable  extent,  that  of  Beira 
in  the  north,  and  that  of  Aleratejo  in  the  south.  The  coast  is  low  in 
the  north,  but  becomes  hi^h  and  rocky  towards  the  south. 

6.  Divisions.  The  political  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  44  comarcas 
or  counties ;  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  country  into  12  provin- 
ces, to  be  subdivided  into  20  comarcas.  The  unsenled  state  of  the 
kingdom  renders  it  uncertain,  which  division  will  ultimately  prevail. 
In  books  and  maps  we  oflen  find  Portugal  divided  into  six  prov^inces; 
but  these  are  merely  geographical  sections,  not  officially  recognised. 
They  are  as  follows :  Entre  Douro  e  Minho ;  Tras  os  Montes ;  Beira ; 
Estremadura ;  Alemtejo ;  and  the  kingdom  Algarve. 

7."  Toums.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Tagus,  not  far  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  built  upon  several  hills.  The  harbor  is  capacious  and 
safe,  and  defended  by  several  forts,  but  the  city  is  open,  without  walls. 
,  The  older  parts  of  the  city  are  filthy  and  badly  built ;  but  the  part  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  in  1755  is  regularly  laid  out  with  straight  streets, 
squares,  and  good  houses.    The  city  contains  three  royal  pakices,  of 
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'which  the  new  palace,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  140 
churches  and  chapels,  several  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  size,  and  75  convents ;  in  that  of  Belem  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
royal  family.  There  are  numerous  scientific  and  literary  establishments 
here,  an  observatory,  the  royal  library  of  80,000  volumes,  &c. 

The  beautiful  environs  are  adorned  with  fix>m  6,000  to  7,000  quintas 
or  country  seats,  and  not  far  from  Lisbon  is  die  rock  of  Cintra,  rising  to 
the  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  much  admired  fi>rthe  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  its  scenery.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  is  the  little  village 
of  Mafra,  remarkable  for  its  convent^  chureb,  and  palace,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  monuments  of  art.  in  Europe.  The  aqueduct  of 
Bemfica,  about  seven  miles  in  length,  is  also  a  remarkable  construction ; 
it  passes  a  deep  valley  on  35  marble  arehes,  some  of  which  are  100  feet 
'mde,  and  have  an  elevation  of  200  feet.  Lisbon  has  few  manufeetories, 
but  it  is  the  centre  of  Portuguese  commerce.    Population  2^,000. 

Goimbra,  on  the  Mondego,  is  celebrated  for  its  university.  It  has  a 
delightful  neighborhood,  but  the  town  is  a  dismal  place  wimin.  Popu- 
lation 15,000.  On  the  Mondego,  near  the  town,  is  the  Quinta  de 
Lagrimas,  or  house  of  tears,  where  Inez  de  Castro  was  imprisoned  and 
murdered. 

Oporto,  or  Porto,  on  the  Douro,  is  an  important  seaport  Its  harbor 
is  excellent  and  the  town  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  It  has  some  fino 
squares  and  churches,4)ut  the  houses  generally  are  mean,  and  the  streets 
narrow.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
the  wine' called  from  this  place  Port  Wine.    Population  70,000. 

Setubal,  or  as  it  is  improperly  called  by  seamen,  St.  Ubes,  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  an  extensive  commerce.  It  exports  wine,  oil| 
and  oranges,  and  particularly  salt,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  made 
here.    Population  15,000. 

Braga  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral, remarkable  for  its  great  size,  and  some  remains  of  a  Roman 
temple,' amphitheatre,  and  aqueduct 

Lamego,  in  Beira,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  and  Santarem  in  Estrema- 
dura,  once  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  kings,  with  8,000  inhabitants, 
are  places  of  historical  intei'est 

Evora,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  and  Elvas,  with  10,000,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  Alemtejo ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe. 

Bataiha  is  a  little  village  to  the  north  of  Lisbon,  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  convent,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture ;  Alcoba^a,  in  its  vicinity,  contains  a  Cistercian  convent, 
considered  one  of  the  richest  monastic  establishments  in  the  world. 

8.  ^^cvUure,  Portugal,  though  rich  in  natural  productions,  wants 
the  cultivation  of  industrious  hands.  The  wealth  of  the  colonies  and 
commerce  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  agriculture, 
which  has  been  for  several  centuries  in  a  low  state.  Excellent  fiuit  is 
raised  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sevehil  sorts  of  vrines 
of  excellent  quality  are  produced ;  the  red  Port  wine  is  much  drank  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  Although  the  country  affords  excel- 
lent pastures,  grazing  is  little  attended  to.  Com  is  nused  in  so  small 
quantities,  that  it  is  neccd^sary  to  import  it 

9.  Commerce  and  MamL^actures.    The  want  of  roads  discouragei  in- 
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temal  commerce ;  there  are  no  canals,  and  the  navigable  rivers  are  feWf 
asd  olien  too  low  for  boats.  The  foreign  commerce  once  extensive 
and  profitable,  is  now  insignificant;  the  troubles,  revolutions,. and  civil 
wars  that  have  distracted  the  country  since  1820,  have  depressed  every 
8oit  of  industry.  The  most  important  manufactures,  are  those  of  wooI| 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  hats,  and  glass ;  but  their  productions  are  of  inferior 
quality. 

10.  Religum.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  universal  religion  of  the 
nation,  but  other  sects  are  tolerated.  There  are  three  archbishops,  that 
of  Lisbon,  styled  the  patriarch,  that  of  Braga,  styled  the  primate  of  the 
realm,  and  that  of  Evora.  Under  them  are  15  bishops.  There  are  in 
Portugal  360  convents  for  men,  with  5,760  monks,  and  138  for  women 
with  5,900  sisters. 

11.  Education,  Nothmg  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  there  is  but  one  university,  that  of 
Goimbra. 

12.  Colonies.  Even  since  the  loss  of  Brazil,  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Portugal  are  extensive  and  valuable.  In  Asia,  she  possesses  Goa 
and  Oiu  in  Hindostan,  Macao,  and  part  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  forming 
together  the  viceroyalty  of  India,  with  600,000  inhabitants.  In  Africa 
the  Cape  Verd,  and  Madeira  islands ;  the  isle  of  Sl  Thomas,  and  Prince's 
island  m  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  some  ketones  in  Senegambia ;  Angola 
on  the  western  coast,  and  the  government  of  Mozambique,  on  the 
eastern,  with  about  1,400,000  inhabitants,  are  occupied  or  claimed  by 
the  Portuguese.    The  Azores  also  belong  to  Portugal. 

.  13.  Government,  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a 
constitution  having  been  granted  in  1826  by  the  king  Dom  Pedro :  but 
it  has  been  administered  for  several  years  as  an  absolute  monarchy, 
in  the  most  tyrannical  manner  by  Dom  Miguel,  his  brother,  who 
usurped  the  throne.  Pedro  has  recently  recovered  the  crown  and 
restored  the  constitution.  The  revolutions  and  civil  wars  that  have 
succeeded  each  other  during  the  last  12  years  in  this  unhappy  country, 
make  it  impossible  to  give  any  certain  account,  of  its  revenue,  debt, 
and  militaiy  fbrces. 

14.  Inhabitants,  The  Portuguese  are  of  the  same  origin  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  early  formed  an  independent  nation,  and  a  separate 
laiiguage.  The  latter  however,  was  composed  of  the  same  materials 
with  the  Spanish,  and  closely  resembles  it  in  many  points.  Although 
there  exfsts  a  strong  mutual  dislike  between  the  two  nations,  they  differ 
little  in  character,  manners,  habits, -amusements,  and  social  condition. 
The  population  of  Portugal  is  3,600,000. 

15.  History,  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Lusitania 
by  the  Romans,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  until 
1139,  when  it  became  an  independent  kingdom.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  century  the  Portuguese,  a_  warlike  and  commercial  people, 
made  njany  discoveries  and  conquests  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  finally  ibund  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  T  iring  the  16th  century  the  colonial  conquests  of  Portu- 
gal in  the  east,  and  her  vast  commerce,  rendered  her  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  states  of  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Sebastian  without 
an  heir  in  1578,  Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain,  and  was  deprived  of 
some  of  her  richest  territories ;  but  in  1640  the  Portuguese  threw  oflTthe 
Spanish  yoke,  without  however  again  recovering  then:  former  impor- 
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In  1822  the  rich  colony  of  Brazil  was  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent empire,  and  the  peace  of  Portugal  has  «uice  been  disturbed  bj 
levolutions  luid  civil  war.  - 

LXXII.     NAPLES  OR  THE  TWO.  SICILIES. 

1.  Boundaries*  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicflies  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  States  of  the  Church;  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice ;  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  comprises  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  die  island  of  Sicily,  extending  from  Lat  36^  30"  to  43""  N., 
and  having  an  area  of  42,000  square  miles,  with  7,500,000  inhabitants. 

2.  Mountains.  The  continental  part  is  traversed  frommorth  to  south 
by  the  Apennines,  which  terminate  at  the  straits  of  Messina,  separating 
Sicily  from  the  continent.  The  highest  summit.  Mount  tUorno  or 
Cavallo,  reaches  the  height  of  9,.520  feet  Vesuvius,  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain near  the  city  of  Naples,  3,450  feet  high,  belongs  to  thk  chain. 
Sicily  contains  two  ridges  extending  across  the  island ;  the  one  from 
east  to  west,  in  which  is  the  volcanic  Mount  Etna  or  Mongibello  10,870 
feet  high,  and  the  other  from  north  to  south. 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  rivers  descend  from  each  side  of  the 
Apennines  into  the  sea.  They  are  all  small ;  the  Voltumo  and  the 
Garigliano,  flowing  west-  into  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  principaL 
The  principal  lake  is  Celano,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingaom. 

4.  Islands.  Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  divided 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  five  miles  wide,  called  the  Faro 
or  Strait  of  Messina.  The  island  has  an  area  of  10,400  square  railea» 
and  contains  a  population  of  1,800,000  souls.  To  the  north  of  Sicily 
are  the  Lipari  isles,  remarkable  for  their  volcanoes,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  are  the  two  small  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri.      • 

5.  Folcanoes.  These  are  Vesuvius  near  the  city  of  Naples,  £!ma  m 
Sicily,  and  Volcano  and  Stromboli  in  the  Lipari  isles.  ^  The  first  record- 
ed .eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  in  A.  D.  63,  a  few  years  after  which  it 
overwhelmed  the  two  large  and  populous  cities  of  JPompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum  with  lava  and  ashes.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  in  constant 
activity,  and  has  frequently  caused  great  ravages.  Its  sides  are  mostly 
barren,  but  in  some  parts  vines  and  fruits  are  seen  amidst  fields  of 
burning  lava,  and  its  base  is  inhabited  and  cultivated. 

Etna  appears  to  have  been  in  activity  from  the  earliest  times  of  tradi- 
tion. Its  immense  size  and  solitary  elevation,  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the 
convulsions  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  have  made  it  one  of  the^  won- 
ders of  the  world.  At  a  distance,  it  appears  like  a  truncated  cone* 
Upon  a  nearer  approach,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  wild  and 
grotesque  appearance  of  the  whole  mountain.  Scattered  over  the  im- 
mense declivity,  he  beholds  innumerable  small  conical  hills  gently  rising 
firom  the  surface  to  the  height  of  400  or  500  feet,  covered  with  rich 
verdure  and  beautiful  trees,  villages,  scattered  hamlets,  and  monasteries. 
As  his  eye  ascends,  he  discovers  an  immense  forest  of  osdss  and  pinea^ 
forming  a  green  belt  round  the  mountain.  Above  this  appears  the 
hoary  head  of  the  volcano,  capped  with  eternal  snow.  The  crater  is  a 
hill  of  a  conical  figure,  composed'of  ashes  and  scoriae.  From  this  open- 
ing, smoke  is  continually  ascending, 
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6.  ditmate.  On  the  cootinent,  a  perpetual  spring  seems  to  preTttM* 
Vegetation  is  never  interrupted ;  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  fi^ds  are 
green,  the  orange  trees  in  blossom,  the  balmy  air  ie  filled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  blooming  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  sea  reflects  a  clear  blue 
sky.  From  May  to  September  the  heat  is  intense.  On  the  highest 
mountains  the  snow  sometimes  lies  from  October  till  May  In  Sicily, 
the  heat  of  summer  is  diminished  by  sea-breezes,  but  when  the  Sirocco 
blows,  all  vegetation  dies  away.  Although  rain  seldom  falls,  the  ctews 
are  copious.  The  nights  are  cold,  but  it  never  freezes  except  upon  Ae 
mountains. 

7.  Soil,  There  is  an  indescribable  richness  of  vegetation  throughout 
this  country.  Here  flourish  the  fig-tree,  the  almond,  the  cotton  plant, 
and  sugar  cane.  Sicily  is  one  of  tlie  most  productive  spots  on  the  earth. 
The  soil  is  calcai*eous,  and  its  fertility  is  much  increased  by  volcanic 
fire. 

8.  Minerahi  This  country  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
and  among  those  that  have  been  discovered,  few  are  wrought.  There 
are  some  iron  mines  near  Naples,  and  sulphur,  alum,  marble,  alabaster, 
puzzolana,  and  salt  are  produced  here. 

9.  Divisions.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  21  provinces,  which  are 
subdivided  into  75  districts.  Of  the  former,  15  are  in  the  continenUd 
part,  and  compose  the  Domains  this  Side  the  Faro  (Dominj  al  di  qua 
del  Faro);  and  six  in  Sicily,  constituting  the  Domains  beyond  the 
Faro.*  -  » 

JO.  Thums,  Naples,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  It  stands 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and  with  its  suburte  and  contiguous  villages, 
extends  6  or  8  miles  along  the  water.  On  the  land  side  it  is  surrouoried 
by  mountains.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  bay  or  the  pros- 
pect of  the  city  viewed  from  the  water,  presenting  long  lines  of  palaces, 
hanging  gardens,  and  terraced  roofs,  the  shipping  clustered  behind  the 
moles,  and  castles  and  towers  on  the  points  of  projection.  The  shores 
of  the  bay  are  covered  with  interesting  ruins,  and  broken  into  graceful 
inlets.  The  dark  summit  of  Vesuvius  rises  firowning  over  the  land- 
scape, while  its  lower  regions  are  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation, 
and  dotted  with  white  country  houses.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
is  edged  with  towi^s,  and  covered  with  cultivation  and  the  abundance 
of  nature. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  straight^  but  narrow ;  some  are  refi^shed 
with  fountains ;  others  are  decorated  with  statues  and  obelisks.  The 
houses  are  high,  the  roofs  flat,  more  than  half  the  front  consists  of 
windows,  and  every  window  is  faced  with  an  iron  balcony.  Naples  in 
its  interior  has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  whole  population  is  out  of 
doors  and  in  incessant  motion ;  no  street  in  London  or  Paris  has  any- 
thing comparable  to  it :  it  is  one  everlasting  tumult.  The  Strada  di 
Toledo  is  a  perpetual  fair,  and  on  Sundays,  the  crowd  is  so  immense 
that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  through  it  This  Street  is  very  splendid,  and 
the  shops  gay  and  showy.  Every  trade,  occupation,  and  amusement  is 
here  going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  crowd,  rolling  up  and  down. 

*The  Sicilian  provinces  are  Palermo;  Messina;  Catania;  Syracose;  Cal- 
tanisctta;  and  Trapani,  called  from  their  chief  towns.  Those  of  Naples  are  the 
First  and  Second  Farther  Abruzzo;  Hither  Abruzzo;  Terra  di  Lavoro;  Moliae; 
Naples;  the  Farther  and  Hither  Principato;  Capitanata;  Bari;  Otranto; 
Basilicata;  the  First  &nd  Second  Farther  Calabria;  and  Hither  Calabria. 
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The  public  edifices  are  Dumerous,  and  many  of  them  are  splendid, 
but  tbey  are  in  bad  taste.  There  are  several  royal  palaces,  250  church- 
es and  chapels,  150  monasteries,  numerous  hospitals  and  benevo- 
lent institutions,  four  theatres,  and  a  great  number  of  literary  institu- 
tiona,  cabinets  of  nature  and  art,  &c.  The  theatre  of  San  Carlos  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  cathedral  or 
ehurch  of  St  Januarius  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  chapels^ 
in  one  of  which  is  kept  a  vial,  said  to  contain  the  blood  of  the  sainr, 
remarkable  for  its  miraculous  powers.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  fine 
castles,  and  the  pier  or  Mole  is  thronged  with  idlers,  jugglers,  and  im- 
prov visatori,  or  with  persons  pursuing  their  business. 

There  are  numerous  squares  or  public  places,  and  several  promen- 
ades, which  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  The  Neapolitan  nobles  are 
rich,  and  fond  of  parade ;  the  citizens  prosperous,  and  the  lazzaroni,  of 
whom  there  are  about  30,000,  are  so  temperate  that  they  can  live  with 
the  least  pittance  obtained  by  work  or  begging,  and  reserve  something 
for  the  amusements  on  the  Mole.  Though  covered  with  rags,  and 
without  shelter  for  the  night,  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  they,  can 
sleep  under  some  convenient  portico,  and  do  not  sufier  from  want 
of  clothing.  A  few  cent's  worth  of  maccaroni  supplies  all  their 
wants.  The  population  of  Naples  is  365,000 ;  compared  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants  the  manufactures  are  unimnortant  The  cata* 
combs  of  ^aples  are  several  miles  in  extent,  and  contain  numerous 
subterranean  galleries  and  halls.,  They  were  originally  quarries,  but 
were  afterwards  used  6s  a  place  of  burial. 

The  environs  of  Naples  are  rich  in  the  wonders  of  nature  and  arL 
On  the  west  is  Mount  Pausilippo,  through  which  is  cut  the  tunhel  or 
arched  way,  called  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  90  feet  high,  30  wide,  and 
upwards  of  a  mile  long.  Passing  through  this  tunnel  you  come  to  the 
lake  of  Agnano,  which  emits  sulphureous  vapors,  and  has  the  singular 
property  of  boiling  up  in  some  places,  without  being  hot.  On  its  banks 
is  the  Grotta  del  Cane  or  Dog's  Grotto,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  plungLdg  a  dog  into  this  gas  he  is  sufib- 
cated  and  appears  lifeless ;  but  revives  on  being  withdrawn.  Beyond 
is  the  Soliatara,  a  volcanic  cone,  from  which  issue  sulphureous 
vapors.  Then  succeeds  Pozzuoli,  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants,  remark- 
able for  its  ruins  and  its  charming  situation.  la  its  vicini^  are  the 
river  Acheron,  the  lake  Avernus,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  sud- 
denly rose  out  of  the  ground  in  1588,  to  the  height  of  500  feet.  Here 
is  also  Baise,  once  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Romaos,  now  covered  with 
magnificent  ruins.  On  the  east  the  road  leads  to  Portici,  Vesuvius, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii.  At  tlie  foot  of  Vesuvius  is  Torre  del 
Greco,  a  considerable  town  with  13,000  inhabitants. 

Near  the  coast,  to  the  south  aro  Cava,  with  extensive  manufactures^ 
a  celebrated  monastery,  and  20,000  inhabitants ;  Salerno,  a  commercial 
pity,  renowned  for  its  ancient  medical  school,  with  11,000  inhabitants ; 
and  Amalfi,  now  a  litde  village  with  3,000  inhabitants,  but  interesting 
from  its  historical  impoiiance.  Further  south  stand  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Psestum,  an  ancient  Greek  city,  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the 
fingrance  of  its  twice-blowing  roses,  and  its  mild  and  balmy  air.  The 
remains  of  three  temi)les  of  a  colossal  size,  and  beautiful  architecture 
were  discovered  here  in  1755,  and  in  1830  a  whole  street,  lined  with  a 
long  colonnade,  was  found. 
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Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  has  a  good  harbor  and  consnderable  c<»nmere8^ 
with  19,000  inhabitants. 

Lecce,  14,000  inhabitants,  Tarentum,  14,000,  and  Reggio,  with 
17,000,  are  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns. 

Foggia,  in  the  Capitanata,  with  21,000  inhabitants,  Trani,  on  the 
Adriatic,  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  and 
Bwletta,  noted  for  its  salt  works  and  its  flourishing  commerce,  widi. 
18,000  inhabitants,  are  also  important  towns. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  stands  on  a  small  bay  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  island.  The  streets  are  regular  and  wide ;  the 
houses  elegant,  and  several  of  the  public  squares  very  beautiful.  The 
city  is  buHt  in  a  semicircular  plain  or  valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
"^tains.  This  little  nook  of  land  is  called  Conca  d'  Oro,  or  the  <  Golden 
Shell,'  and  abounds  with  firagrant  groves  of  orange  trees  and  acacias. 
Palermo  has  a  university  and  considerable  commerce.  Population 
168,000. 

Catania  .stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  iEtna.  Its  streets  are  straight, 
spacious,  and  paved  with  lava.  It  is  the  busiest  town  in  Sicily, 
.  and  has  a  university,  public  library,  museums,  academies,  &c.  It 
was  founded  700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  suffered 
severely  from  eruptions  of  the  mountain  and  eardiquakes.  Popula- 
tion 47,100. 

Messina,  upon  the  strait  of  that  name,  at  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Sicily,  is  regulai-ly  built,  and  has  one  of  the  best  haiibors  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  fine  quay  extends  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
port  It  is  the  first  commercial  tovm  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  trade 
extends  to  the  North  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1783,  but  has  been  rebuilt.  Population 
40,000. 

Syracuse,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town  with  a  good  harbor.  It  has  many  Grecian  antiquities.  Popula- 
tion 15,000. 

Girgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  on  the  south  coast  has  an  indifier- 
ent  harbor,  but  considerable  trade.    Population  14,882. 

Trapani,  at  the  western  extremity,  has  some  commerce  and  coral 
fisheries.    Popu1a.tion  24,330. 

Marsala,  on  the  western  coast,  south  of  Trapani,  is  noted  for  ite 
wines.    Population  21,000. 

Caltagirone,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  near  the  southern  coast,  is  im- 
portant for  its  manufactures  and  commerce. 

11.  Agriculture,  The  land  belongs  mostly  to  the  clergy  and  nobles ; 
the  cultivators  are  poor,  and  the  country  is  imperfectly  cultivated.  On 
the  continent  wine,  oil,  silk,  wheat,  and  maize,  with  the  venous  firuits 
of  warm  regions,  are  produced ;  in  Sicily  are  raised  the  same  articles, 
with  flax  and  hemp. 

12.  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  The  maritime  commerce  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  exportation  of  natural  productions,  and  is  mosdy 
carried  on  by  foreigners.  Inland  trade  is  obstructed  by  the  want  (^ 
eood  roads,  navigable  rivers,  and  canals.  Manufiictures  are  mora 
flourishing  in  Naples  than  in  Sicily.  The  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
manu&ctures  are  considerable ;  linen,  metallic  wares,  and  -articles  of 
marble,  and  precious  stones  are  also  produced. 

13.  GovemmenL    "Hie  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  heredi 
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tary  in  the  male  and  feidmle  line.  The  revenue  is  about  fifteen  million 
dollars,  the  debt  100  millions.  The  army  consists  of  51,000  men;  the 
navy  of  2  ships  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  and  10  smaller  vessels. 

14.  Eeligion.  The  religion  of  the  natives  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  there  are  some  Jews,  and  members  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
clergy  are  in  possession  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  landed  propierty  of 
the  kingdom.  There  are  27  arehbishops,  98  bishops,  410  abbots 
and  priors,  60,000  secular  priests,  and  about  70,000  monks  and 
nuns. 

15.  Education,  There  are  three  universities,  at  Naples,  Palermo, 
and  Catania,  and  in  .all  the  principal  towns  both  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
there  are  lyceums  for  preparatory  instruction,  and  especially  for  clas- 
sical studies.  Some  7)rimary  schools  iiave  been  estbalbhed  in  Sicily, 
biit  the  common  people  are  extremely  ignorant,  being  rarely  able  to 
read. 

16.  History,  This  part  of  Italy  was  anciently  occupied  by  Greek 
colonies,  who  covered  it  with  flourishing  and  splendid  cities.  It  after- 
ward formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  subsequently  underwent 
various  vicissitudes,  and  belonged  to  different  fbreign  powers.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  belonged  to  Austria,  but  was  soon 
after  wrested  from  her  by  Spain.  In  1759,  Charles  III,  king  of  Spain, 
conferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  on  his  third  son,  as  a 
separate  monarchy,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  never  be  reunited 
to  the  Spanish  crown. 


LXXIII.    STATES  OP  THE  CHURCH,  OR  PAPAL 
DOMINIONS. 

1.  Boundaries,  This  ten-itory  occupies  the  centre  of  Italy.  It  is 
washed  on  the  northeast  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  southwest  by  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  iTombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  on  the  southeast  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  on  the 
west  by  Modena  and  Tuscany.  Its  extreme  length  is  260  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  from  20  to  95  miles.  It  contains  17,000 
square  miles.  The  Duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the  principality  of  Ponte 
Corvo  are  two  small  districts  belonging  to  this  territory,  insulated  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

2.  Face  of  the  Country,  This  territory  is  intersected  by  the  Apen- 
nines. The  mountains  are  high  and  barren.  The  Camfmgna  di 
Roma  is  a  continuation  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  and  is  noted  for 
its  unhealthy  malaria.  It  exhibits  an  undulating  surface  bare  of 
trees.  The  Pontine  marshes  are  in  the  south.  The  ancient  CcBsars 
and  modem  Popes  have  in  vain  attempted  to  drain  tliem. 

^  Rivers,  The  Tiber,  though  not  the  largest  stream  in  Italy,  is 
the  first  in  classical  celebrity.  It  rises  in  the  Apennines,  near  the 
source  of  the  Amo,  and  passes  through  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Med- 
iterranean :  it  is  200  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  full,  but  narrow 
stream ;  it  is  only  300  feet  wide  at  Rome.  There  is  no  other  river  of 
Importance  within  tiiis  territory.  The  northern  boundary  is  washed 
fay  the  Po. 

4.  Lakes.    The  lake  of  Perugia  near  the  city  of  that  name  is  the 
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ancient  Thrasymenu^  and  iirfiunous  for  a  battle  between  Hannibal 
and  the  Romans.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  4  miles  across,  bor- 
dered with  gently  sloping  hills,  everywhere  fcOTered  with  woods  or 
cultivated  fields,  and  rising  at  a  distance  into  mountains.  The  lakes 
of  Aibano  and  Nemi  are  charmingly  situated  among  hills.  There  are 
other  small  lakes. 

5.  Clinude.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  the  'mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  from  October  to  April.  The  Sirocco,  or  hot  wind  from 
Africa,  is  felt  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  mountainous 
parts,  the  air  is  healthy,  but  in  the  Maremnia  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  are  pestilential  exhalations 
which  cause  fever  and  ague.  The  northern  parts  near  liie  Po  are  also 
unhealthy. 

6.  Falls.  The  cataract  of  the  Velino,  near  Temi,  is  a  beautiful 
cascade.  The  Velino  here  falls  900  feet  into  the  Nera,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tiber.  At  Tivoli,  the  Teverone  forms  a  beautiful  fell,  pre- 
cii>itating  itself  over  a  rock  100  feet  high.  Both  these  fells  are 
aitjficial. 

7.  Diouions,  The  States  of  the  Church  are  divided  into  14  prov- 
inces, bearing  the  names  of  their  chief  towns.  They  are  the  province 
of  Rome,  styled  cximarca,  or  county;  those  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  and  Forli,  styled  legations;  and  those  of  Urbino,  Ancona, 
Macerata,  Fermo,  Spoleto,  Perugia,  Viterbo,  Frosinone,  and  Benevento, 
styled  delegations. 

8.  Thums,  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  state,  stands  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Tiber,  15  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  several  low  hills, 
and  ia  16  miles  in  circumference",  comprehending,  howeverj  within 
this  space  much  open  ground,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields.  Once 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
known  world,  and  for  centuries,  the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  have 
adorned  it  with  all  the  splendors  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, there  is  no  place  that  can  compare  with  Rome  in  4ts  majestic 
ruins,  its  associations  with  the  past,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  its  churches 
and  pa1ac€»,  and  its  endless  treasures  of  art 

It  contains  at  present  a  population  of  154,000  souls,  964  churches, 
90  monasteries,  46  public  squares,  and  125  palaces.  The  modern  citf 
is  a  little  north  of  ancient  Rome,  the  site  of  which  is  principal^  cov- 
ered with  gardens  and  vinejrards.  Fifteen  gates,  several  of  which  are 
itistinguished  for  their  magnificence,  form  the  entrances  into  the  city. 
Several  of  the  principal  streets  are  spacious  and  of  great  length ;  among 
these  is  the  Corso,  in  which  the  races  are  held,  and  which  forms  the 
fevorite  promenade  of  the  Romans.  Many  streets,  however,  are  crook- 
ed, narrow,  and  dirty. 

The  winter  residence  of  the  popes  is  the  Vatican,  the  kurgest  palace 
in  Europe,  containing  4,420  halls,  and  galleries,  filled  with  the  treas- 
ures of  ancient  and  modem  art  The  library  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and 
richest  in  the  world.  The  Quirinal  palace  is  the  summer  residence, 
and  its  gardens  are  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy.  The  palaces  of  the 
rich  Romans,  and  the  villas,  or  pfdaces  surrounded  virith  gardens, 
groves,  and  parks,  resemble  rather  the  residences  of  princes,  than  of 
private  individuals ;  and  many  of  them  are  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  the  finest  works  of  statuary  and  painting;  the  edifices  themselves 
are  the  productions  of  the  greatest  gfaniuses  of  modem  timet. 
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The  churehecrare  equally  disdngaisbed  for  beauty  of  architecture, 
their  vast  dimensions,  and  the  splendor  of  their  decorations.  St 
Peter's  is  the  most  magnificent  church  in  the  world ;  in  fix>nt  of  the 
building  is  a  beautiful  square,  surrounded  by  a  noble  colonimde,  and 
ornamented  with  an  obelisk  and  two  fountains.  The  immense  dome, 
the  boldest  work  of  modem  architecture,  rises  to  the  height  of  530 
feet ;  under  this  is  the  high  altar,  with  a  colossal  canopy,  supported  by 
four  bronze  pillars,  120  feet  in  height.  After  St  Peter's,  the  most' 
remarlsable  churches  are  St  John's  of  Lateran,  in  which  die  popes  are 
crowned,  and  which  is  their  parochial  church;  Great  St  Mary's; 
and  the  Rotonda,  or  ancient  Pantheon,  a. Roman  temple,  admired  for 
its  majestic  portico,  its  colossal  granite  columns,  and  its  vast  dome. 

The  number  of  literary  institutions  and  societies  in  Rome  is  very 
great,  and  there  are  academies  for  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
university  della  Sapienza,  the  Roman  College,  the  Propaganda,  for  the 
educlition  of  missionaries,  and  21  colleges,  are  the  chief  establishments 
for  education. 

There  are  many  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  which 
riiould  not  be  fitrgotten  in  an  account  of  the  modem  city.  The  iEIian 
bridge  over  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  bridge  of  St  Aneelo,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Italy.  The  mausoleum  of  A&an,  a  rounded  pyramid  of 
white  marble,  called  also  firom  its  great  size  Adrian's  Mole,  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
citadel,  and  in  it  are  kept  the  treasures  of  the  popes,  and  the  bulls  and 
documents  of  the  papal  court ;  prisoners  of  state  are  also  confined 
here.  The  Coliseum,  a  vast  amphitheatre,  1,600  feet  in  circumference, 
and  capable  of  containing  100,000  spectators,  is  much  decayed.  Sev- 
eral temples,  the  columns  of  Antonine  and  Trajan,  the  triumphd 
arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine,  and  numerous  obelisks  are  in  good 
preservation.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  or  Great  Sewer  is  of  colossal  di- 
mensions, and  is  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  constmctions ;  it  is  composed 
of  enormous  stones,  and  its  vaults  are  from  10  to  16  feet  high,  and  from 
12  to  14  wide. 

Bologna,  a  large  and  handsome  city,  delightfully  situated  at  the  fi)ot 
of  the  Apennines,  is  the  second  town  of  the  state.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  stone  with  arcades  in  front,  so  that  foot  passensers  can 
pass  through  the  city  under  cover.  There  are  many  churches  and 
palaces  here  remarkable  for  their  architecture,  and  their  treasures  of 
statuary  and  painting.  Bologna  has  long  been  famous  for  its  learned 
institutions,  and  the  university  is  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  Italy.  The  Scientific  Institute  is  a  magnificent  institution,  with 
a  rich  library  of  160,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  and  valuable  cabinets 
of  art  and  science.    Population  71,000. 

Ferrara,  to  the  north  of  Bologna,  is  a  large  and  superb  city,  but  is 
rendered  unhealthy  by  the  marshes  which  surround  it;  it  is  now 
half  deserted,  and  the  grass  grows  in  front  of  its  noble  palaces.  Its 
polished  court  was  once  the  resort  of  the  most  &mous  wits  of  Italy, 
and  there  are  a  university  and  a  valuable  library  here.  Ferrara  con- 
tains a  strong  citadel,  now  occupied  by  Austrian  troops.  Population 
24,000. 

Ravenna,  formerly  a  populous  city,  and  successively  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
and  of  the  exarchs  of  Italy,  is  now  much  reduced.    The  neighboring 
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marshes  render  it  unhealthy,  and  its  fine  port,  in  which  the  Rbmao 
fleets  wintered,  is  now  filled  up  with  mud.  It  still  contains  many  re- 
mains of.  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  here  repose  the  bones  of  the 
divine  Dante.    Population  16,000. 

Rimini  is  a  large  and  handsome  city,  containing  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity  and  several  fine  churches.  Its  harbor  is  now  choked  up, 
and  the  sea  has  receded  more  than  two  miles  from  the  ancient  light- 
house.   Population  15,000. 

Ancona,  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  with  a  good  harbor 
u]jon  the  gulf  of  Venice^  Its  manufactutes  are  also  extensive;  pop- 
ulation 30,000.  Sini^aglia  to  the  north  of  Ancona,  with  8,000  inhab- 
itants, is  Himous  for  its  fair.  Loretto  to  the  south  is  celebrated  for  its 
cathedra],  in  which  is  shown  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  eaad  to 
have  been  brought  hither  by  angels.  . 

Perugia,  situated  upon  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  district,  contains  a  universityy  and  has  a  population  of  30,000 
inhabitants.  Its  silk  manufactures  «re  important,  and  its  library, 
museum  of  antiquities,  ruins,  &c.,  render  it  interesting. 

Civita  Vecchia  on  the  western  coast,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  port,  with  a  dock  yard,  and  considerable  commerce. 

Benevento,  within  the  Neapolitan  territories,  with  14,000  inhab- 
itants ;  Spoteto  7,000  inhabitants ;  and  Urbino  7,000,  are  interesting 
from  the  important  part  they  have  played  in  the  history  of  modem 
Italy. 

9.  Industry.  Neither  commerce,  manufactures,  nor  agriculture  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated,  and  the 
commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

10.  Government.  The  government  is  an  elective  but  absolute  mon- 
archy, the  sovereign,  styl^  the  Pope,  being  elected  by  the  conclave 
or  college  of  cardinals.  The  Pope  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  styles  himself  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
Grod's  vicegerent  upon  earth.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  first 
grew  up  in  the  12th  centtuy,  when  they  possessed  the  territories  on 
the  Tiber,  thence  called  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Bologna,  the 
duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  and  the  marquisate  or  march  of  Anco- 
na, were  acquired  durins  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  by  conquest, 
voluntary  submission,  or  donation.  The  revenue  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment is  about  $  10,000,000 ;  the  debt  70  millions. 


LXXIV.     REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 

This  little  republic  is  an  independent  state,  but  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Pope,  and  is  inclosed  in  the  Papal  States.  It  consists  of  a 
mountainous  tract  among  the  Apennines,  containing  22  squtu'e  miies^ 
and  a  population  of  7,000.  It  is  productive  in  wine  and  com.  The 
town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  is 
accessible  only  by  a  narrow  path.  The  constitution  is  a  mixture  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  punishment  of  death  has  never  beea 
inflicted  within  this  territory. 
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LXXV.     TUSCANY. 


1.  Boundarusy  Extenij  and  Diviaions.  Tba  Gmnd  Duchy  of  Tu»- 
cany  is  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Roman  Statai,  southwest  by 
die 'Mediterranean,  aiid  northwest  by  Lucca.  It  contain8.8,490  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Arezzo,- 
and  Grossetto,  bearinff  the  names  of  their  chief  towns. 

2.  RiverB.  The  chief  river  is  the  Amo,  which  rises  among  the 
mountains  in  the  eastern  part,  and  flows  westerly  to  the  sea.  In  sum- 
mer it  is  a  shallow  stream,  flowing  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  channel ; 
but  when  swelled  by  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  becomes  a 
iHToad  and  deep  river.  It  is  navigable  by  barges  from  Florence  to  the 
sea.  The  Ombrone  in  the  south  is  not  navigable.  The  Tiber  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  this  country. 

3.  Island,  The  island  of  Elba,  nine  miles  from  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 
is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  160  square  miles.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  aromatic  plants  and  bushes.  The 
chief  production  is  iron,  taken  mostly  from  a  single  mountain.  The 
idand  contidns  also  copper,  lead,  and  silver  mines,  and  produces  ex- 
cellent wine.  The  chief  town,  Porto  Ferraio,  has  a  good  harbor,  with 
2,000  inhabitants.  In  1314  this  island  vras  given  in  entire  sovereignty 
to  Napoleon,  who  resided  here  till  February  1815. 

4.  Climatt.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  diversified.  On  the  moun- 
tains the  snow  lies  for  weeks  during  the  winter;  in  the  valleys  it 
scarcely  continues  a  day.  Rain  is  not  common,  but  the  dews  are 
copious.  On  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  delightful  valley  of  the  Amo, 
the  air  is  always  healthy.  In  summer  the  southeidy  winds  are  very 
oppressive,  and  the  region  of  the  Maremma  is  unhealthy. 

5.  Soil,  The  vale  of  the  Amo  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  soil 
on  the  Apennines  is  stony.  The  coast  is  low,  sandy,,  and  in  some 
parts  swampy.  In  the  southern  part  begins  the  desolate  region  called 
the  Maremma,  the  soil  of  which  is  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  alum. 
The  Malaria  or  un!?ealthy  exhalations  of  this  region  have  obliged  the 
population  to  emigrate,  or  swept  them  ofl*  by  disease.  In  those  parts 
which  are  cultivated,  the  peasants  from  the  mountains  coQie  down  to 
gather  in  the  harvest,  but  they  often  fall  victims  to  the  insidious  air. 
This  region  extends  from  near  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  200  miles, 
and  fit)m  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  from  25  to  30  miles. 

6.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  with 
hills,  vfdleys,  and  plains.  The  Apennines,  enterine  the  country  on 
the  north,  traverse  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  None  of  the  sum- 
mits in  Tuscany  rises  above  3,000  feet;  they  are  sometimes  bleak  and 
barren,  but  genendly  covered  to  the  tops  with  vegetation  and  forests.  , 
The  Valdamo  or  Vale  of  the  Amo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions 
in  the  world. 

7.  I\iwn8,  Florence  (in  Italian  Firenze),  the  capital,  stands  on  the 
Amo,  50  miles  from  its  mouth ;  its  delightful  situation  in  a  populous 
and  highly  cultivated  valley,  and  its  noble  edifices,  erected  and  adorned 
by  the  genius  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  justly  entitle  it  to  the 
epithet  of  La  Bella  .or .  the  Beautiful.  The  cradle  of  the  reviving  arts, 
and  the  capital  of  a  republic,  whose  commerce  extended  oyer  die 
known  world  and  whose  merchants  were  princes,  Florence  is  inferior 
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onlj  to  Rome  in  objects  of  interest  The  Palace  Pitti,  the  ordinaiy 
residence  of  the  grand  duke,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe, 
and  the  old  palace,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  gallery  1500  roet 
long,  is  scarcely  inferior  'to  iL  The  Medicean  gallery  contains  the 
richest  collections  of  antiquities  and  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  world,  and 
many  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  the  churches  ccmtain  cabinetB^ 
and  works  o^art  of  every  description. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  churches,  are  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral, 
celebrated  for  its  supei'b  dome,  its  magnificent  steeple,  and  the  richness 
of  its  material;  the  Baptistery  or  church  of  John  the  Baptist;  and 
Santa  Croce,  which  contains  the  magnificent  mausoleums  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  among  whom  are  Michael  Augelo,  Machiayeili,  and 
GraUlei.  The  literary  establishments  of  Florence  are  also  numerous, 
and  there  are  several  invaluable  libraries,  among  which  is  the  Mag- 
liabecchian  with  150,000  volumes.  There  are  extensive  manufec- 
tures  of  silk,  and  of  various  articles  of  luxury  in  Florence,  and  its 
commerce  is  considerable.    Population  80,000. 

Leghorn  ( in  Italian  Livorno)  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Tuscany.  It 
is  a  neat,  and  well  built  town,  with  a  tolerable  harbor.  The  streets 
are  filled  with  Europeans,  Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Moors,  exhibiting  a  most  picturesque  variety  of  costume.  The  com- 
merce of  the  place  is  very  active.*    Population  66,000. 

Pisa,  upon  the  Arno,  once  a  large  and  populous  city,  the  capital  of 
a  .powerful  republic,  novtr  contains  but  20,000  inhabitants.  It  still 
possesses  the  principal  univerraty  of  Tuscany,  which  a  rich  library,  a 
valuable  cabinet,  and  an  observatory  render  one  of  the  most  respectable 
in  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  dimensions,  and 
the  Campo  Santo  or  cemetery  is  admired  for  the  firesco  paintings, 
whicli  adorn  the  Gothic  halls  that  enclose  it  But  the  most  nn- 
gular  structure  of  Pisa  is  the  Campanile  or  Leaning  Tower,  which  is 
190  feet  high,  and  inclines  upwards  of  15  feet  fix)m  the  perpendicular ; 
it  is  now  600  years  old. 

Sienna,  a  large  and  handsome  city,  was  also  once  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  republic,  *  but,  like  many  other  cities  of  Italy,  it  is  now 
much  reduced,  having  only  18,000  inhabitants.  Its  university  and 
academy  of  science  have  much  celebrity.  Pistoia  has  a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  organs,  and  manufactures  of  wool,  gold,  and  silver,  and 
firearms.    Population  12,000. 

8.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  Tuscany  is  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious countries  of  Italy.  Silk  manufactures  are  the  principal  branch 
of  industry  in  the  Florentine  cities.  Straw  hats  are  made  in  great 
numbers  by  women,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  The  other  manufac- 
turcs  are  porcelain,  soap,  perfumes,  works  in  marble,  coral,  alabaster,  and 
mosaics.  Leghorn  has  a  considerable  commerce  witii  the  Levant,  Eu-  , 
rope,  and  America. 

9.  Government,  fyc.  The  govemtnent  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  revenue  is  above  3,000,000,  dollars.  There  are  4,000  regular 
troops,  besides  militia.    The  population  is  1,300,000. 

10.  Religion  and  Education.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  Roman 
Catholic ;  the  number  of  priests  is  about  8,000,  and  education  is  exclu- 
sively in  their  hands.  There  are  universities  at  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Sienna.  There  are  also  many  secondary  institutions  or  colleges^  and 
females  are  instructed  in  the  convents.    Schools  for  elementaiy  in- 
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Btruction  have  also  been  established  in  all  the  towns,  but  though  Tus- 
cany is  the  best  educated  country  in  Italy,  not  one  half  of  the  popub- 
tion  can  read  or  write. 

11.  JERstory.  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  were  powerful  republics 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  15th  century  the  rich  fiimily  of 
Medici  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Florence,  and  in  the  16th  assumed 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  conquered  Pisa  and  Sienna.  In 
1737  the  Medici  family  became  extinct,  and  the  sovereignty  pi»sed  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  an  Austrian  prince.  On  the  death  of  the  duchess 
of  Parma,  the  duchy  of  Lucca  will  be  incorporated  with  Tuscany. 


LXXVL     DUCHY  OF  LUCCA. 

This  duchy  lies  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  south  by  Tuscany.  It  contains  418  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  143,000.  It  has  a  senate  which  exercises  the  legislative  power.  It 
is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Italy,  and  yields  good 
wine  and  excellent  oil. 

Lucca,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  siirrounded  by  walls.  The 
ramparts  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  between  which  is  an  elevated 
road  round  tne  whole  city.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  crooked,  and 
the  public  buildings  without  beauty.  There  is  a  university  here  with 
an  observatory.    Population  22,000. 


LXXVIL     DUCHY  pF  MODENA. 

This  little  state  is  bounded  by  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  tfkc 
States  of  the  Church,  Tuscany,  and  Parma.  It  has  an  ai-ea  of  2,1  ju 
square  miles  with  380,000  inhabitants.  The  territory  is  fertile  anJ 
well  cultivated.    The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Modena,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  city  with  27,000  inhabitants. 
The  ducal  palace  is  an  elegant  edifice,  and  the  cathedral  is  remaricable 
for  its  tower,  the  loftiest  in  Italy.  There  are  here  a  university,  a  library 
with  80,000  volumes,  and  several  colleges  and  scientific  institut^ns. 

Reggio  also  contains  a  ducal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  a'museum  of 
natural  history.    Population  18,000. 

Carrara  is  a  small  town  from  the  quarries  of  which  is  procured  tho 
famous  statuai7  marble,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 


LXXVIII.     DUCHY  OF  PARMA. 

Parma  is  bounded  north  by  the  Po;  £.  by  Modena,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  Sardinia.  It  has  an  area  of  2,200  square  miles  and  440,000  inhabi- 
tants.   The  country  is  hilly,  but  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 

Parma,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  many  remarkable 
buildings,  and  its  churches  are  adorned  with  numerous  masterpieces 
of  Italian  pinters.  The  ducal  palace,  the  extensive  university  build- 
ings, and  the  theatre,  the  largest  in  Europe,  are  the  nrincipal  edifices. 
Here  is  also  the  celebrated  Bodoni  press.    Population  30,000. 

Piaeenza,  on  the  Po,  is  a  large  city,  with  a  great  number  of  qtkmdkl 
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houaesj^  but  ks  population  is  now  reduced  to  28,000  inhabitants.  The 
cortt)  or  principal  street  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Italy.  Tb6  citadel 
is  occupied  by  Austrian  troops 

LXXIX.     AUSTRIAN    ITALY  OR   LOMBAfeDO- 
VENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Popvdaiion.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy 
occupy  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  comprising  the  territories 
of  the  former  republic  of  Venice  in  the  east,  and  those  of  the  duchies 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  with  some  Swiss  districts  in  the  west*  They 
are  bounded  north  by  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  and  by  Swit- 
zerland ;  £.  by  the  Adriatic ;  S.  by  the  States  of  the  Church,  Modena, 
and^arma,  and  W.  by  Sardinia.  They  extend  from  45^  to  46^  40"  N. 
Lat,and  from  9°  to  14°  £.  JLton.,  having  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  4,200,000. 

2.  RUfera,  The  Po  is  the  principal  river  of  Italy ;  it  rises  in  the 
Alps  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  recMving  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  north  and  south,  passes  easterly  into  die  Adriatic, 
by  several  mouths.  Its  whole  length  is  375  miles,  and  it  is  navigable, 
to  Turin.  The  Po  is  every  where  deep  and  rapid.  Its  principal  tributa- 
ries in  Austrian  Italy  are  the  Ticino,  which  rises  in  Switzerland  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  St.  Gothara,  and  passing  through  Lake  Maggiore,  enters  the  Po 
just  below  Pavia ;  the  Adda,  which  passes  through  Lake  Como,  and 
enters  the  Po  after  a  course  of  150  miles ;  and  the  Mincio,  which  dis- 
cbarges the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  The  Adige,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  flows  south  and  east  into  the  Adriatic,  after  a 
course  of  225  miles. 

3.  Lakes,  The  lakes  are  more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  their 
size.  Lago  Maggiore,  on  the  borders  of  Milan  and  Sardinia,  is  45  miles 
long  by  from  six  to  eight  broad.  Its  waters  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  its 
banks  are  highly  picturesque.  In  it  lie  the  Borromean  Isles,  laid  out  in 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  containing  handsome  villas.  The 
Lakes  of  Como,  Iseo,  and  Garda  ^re  smaller,  but  highly  beautiful.  All 
of  these  lakes  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Po. 

4.  Climate  and  Fact  of  the  Country,  The  country  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  but  towards  the  north  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alps.  To 
the  west  of  Padua  are  the  Euganean  hills,  from  1500  to  1800  feet  high, 
of  volcanic  origin.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy ;  near  the  Alps  it 
is  cold,  and  even  in  the  other  parts  the  rivers  are  sometimes  frozen  in 
winter,  and  the  southern  plants  ai*e  injured  by  frosts.  The  heats  of 
summer  are  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Alps. 

5.  Towns,  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  is  a  large  and  splendid  city,  11  miles  in  circumference.  .  It 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain,  on  a  six>t  without  any  natural  ad- 
vantages, yet  the  fine  canals  from  the  Ticino  and  Adda,  make  it  the 

*The  present  political  divisoiu  are,  Ist,  the  Government  of  Milav  com- 
prising  the  nine  Lombard  provinces  —  Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Como,  Cremona, 
Sondrio,  or  the  VaUetine,  Bergamo,  Breaeia,  and  Mantua.  2d,  the  Gov- 
BBNMENT  OF  VENICE,  Comprising  eig^t  Provinces — Venici,  Verona,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  Rovigo,  Trevi»a,Belluno,aud  Udine  or  FriuH.  These  provinces  are 
officially  styled  delegations. 
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centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  elegant 
cities  in  Italy,  and  was  very  much  improved  and  beautified  by  Napo- 
leon. The  finest  building  is  the  Cathedral,  whicb^  after  St  Petei^s,  is 
the  largest  and  roost  sumptuous  church  in  Italy.  It  is  built  of  pure 
white  marble,  and  while  the  exterior  dazzles  the  beholder  by  the  biil- 
liaucy  of  its  material,  the  richness  of  its  Gothic  ornaments,  and  its  4000 
statues,  he  is  not  less  struck  with  admiration  by  the  splendid  interior, 
resting  upon  52  marble  columns.  The  college  of  Brera,  now  called  the 
Royal  Palace  of  the  sciences ;  the  viceregal  palace ;  the  vast  and  mag- 
nificent barracks ;  the  theatre  della  Scala,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world ;  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  termination  of  the  Simplon  road« 
and  the  great  hospital,  with  the  numerous  elegant  palaces  and  houses 
of  private  persons,  constitute  some  of  the  ornaments  of  this  city.  The 
literary  institutions  of  Milan  ai'e  in  high  repute.  Its  manufactures  are 
extensive  and  various,  comprising  silks, -jewelry,  &c.  Population 
150,000. 

Brescia,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  plain,  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  silk,  cutlery,  and  firearms.    Population  31,000. 

Bergamo,  a  manufacturing  place  with  a  flourishing  trade  in  silk  and 
iron,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  annual  fair;  the  fair  hall  is  a  large 
building  containing  600  shops.    Population  24,000. 

Cremona,  on  the  Po  is  a  large  city  famous  for  its  manu&cture  of 
violins.  Its  cathedral  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  edifice  of  great  dimensions, 
with  one  of  the  loftiest  towers  in  £urope.  Population  26,000.  To  the 
north  is  Lodi  with  18,000  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  silk  and 
porcelain.    The  Parmesan  cheese  is  made  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mantua,  on  a  lake  near  the  Mincio,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city,. but 
its  population,  27,000  inhabitants,  i»  disproportionate  to  its  extent  Its 
sttQation  and  military  works  render  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe.    In  the  neighborhood  is  shown  the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

Pavia,  on  the  Po,  contains  many  elegant  edifices,  and  a  celebrated 
university.  The  Carthusian  monastery  in  its  neighborhood,  is  one  of 
the  finest  m  Italy.    Population  21,000. 

Venice  is  certainly  the  roost  singular  city  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
upon  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  large  Lagoon  or  lake,  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  little  isles,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow 
canals.  These  are  crossed  by  500  bridges,  and  as  tlie  streets  are  so  ex- 
tremely narrow  as  to  render  the  use  of  carriages  impossible,  the  sisual 
vehicle  of  transportation  is  a  sort  of  little  bark,  called  a  gondola,  which 
plies  back  and  forth  upon  the  canals.  A  great  number  of  sumptuous 
palaces  still  remind  the  visiter  of  the  glorious  times  of  the  now  fallen 
city,  once  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world,  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  the  cradle  of  modern  civilization.  Among  the  bridges  is  the  famous 
Rialto,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe ;  it  is  lo7  feet  long,  and 
of  a  single  arch.  There  are  forty  one  public  .squares,  but  that  of  St 
Mark,  surrounded  by  splendid  buildings  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea,  is  the  most  remarkable.  There  stands  the  churc.h  of  St 
Mark,  an  ancient  building  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  the  ducal  palace,  a 
vast  and  magnificent  edifice,  ornamented  with  the  splendid  masterpiecea 
of  the  Venetian  painters,  and  connected  with  the  Prisons  called  the 
leads  (piombi,  lead  roofs),  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  arsenal,  long 
ftimous  as  the  largest  in  Europe,  still  contains  every  thing  necessary  ft>r 
equipping  a  fleet    There  are  several  literary  mstitutions  and  learned 
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socittieB  of  reputatioD,  and  the  library  of  St  Mark's  is  one  of  the  riehest 
in  Italy.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Venice,  though  much 
declined  fix>m  their  former  importance,  are  yet  considerable.  The 
book-trade  is  extensive,  and  glass,  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  goods,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  gold  wire,  &c.,  are  manu&ctured  here.  Population 
150,000. 

Verona,  on  the  Adige,  is  a  large  manufacturing  city,  with  an  exten- 
sive trade  and  55,000  inhabitants.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and,  though 
many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirQr,  contains  several  fine  buikl- 
ings.  Here  are  93  churches,  41  convents,  and  18  hospitals.  The 
scene  of  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  laid  in  Verona,  and  a  sar- 
cophagus is  still  shown  here  as  the  tomb  of  «Juliet  Verona  also 
contains  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre,  built  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  marble,  1290  feet  in  circumference,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  22,000  spectators. 

Padua  is  a  nourishing  city,  with  an  extensive  trade  and  manu&c- 
tures.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  learned 
establishments,  among  which  is  its  celebrated  university,  formerly 
visited  by  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  attached  to  it  are  an  obser- 
vatory, a  botanic  garden,  and  rich  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and 
physics.    Population  50,000. 

V  icenza,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
silk.  It  is  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  celebrated  architect  Palladio, 
who  was  bom  here.  In  its  vicinity  is  die  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Mount,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  an  arcade,  a  mile  in 
length.    Population  of  Vicenza  90,000. 

6.  ^riadture.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhab- 
itants, but  the  implements  and  operations  of  husbandry  are  imperfect 
The  artificial  irrigation  of  lands  is  a  striking  feature  of  agriculture  in 
Ltombardy ;  the  canals  for  this  purpose  are  veiy  numerous,  and  water 
is  thus  employed  for  grass  and  com  lands  and  vineyards,  and  also  to 
flood  lands  sown  with  rice.  It  is  also  used,  when  charged  with  mud, 
for  depositing  a  layer  of  it  as  manure.  The  lands  in  Lombardy  are 
generally  farmed  on  the  metayer  or  half^profit  system.  The  landlord 
pays  the  taxes,  and  keeps  the  buildings  in  repair,  while  the  tenant  pro- 
vides the  cattle,  implementn,  and  seeds,  and  cultivates  the  ground,  and 
the  produce  is  equally  divided. 

7.  Commerce  find  Manufactures.  The  inland  trade  with  the  GrernsaB- 
provinces  is  active,  and  Venice  has  considerable  commerce  with  the 
Levant  Wine,  oil,  silks,  rice,  and  various  manufactured  articles  are 
exported.  The  principal  manufiictures'are  silk,  glass,  iron,  and  steel 
wares,  perfumes,  porcelain,  carpets,  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 

d.  Government,  Educatwn,  fyc.  The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ; 
the  government,  absolute  monarchy.  Education  in  this  kingdom  is 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  government  Every  town  is  required 
to  have  its  elementary  school,  which  is  supported  at  the  municipal 
expense.  The  higher  schools  are  the  gymnasia,  in  which  are  taught 
the  learned  languages  and  rhetoric,  and  the  lyceums,  in  which  are 
added  history,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  universities  of  Padua  and 
Pavia  are  among  the  most  distinguished  in  Italy. 

9,  IKstory.  The  ancient  republic  of  Venice  was  founded  in  the  6th 
century,  and  from  the  marshy  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  it  graduaUy  ex- 
tended its  limits  so  as  to  embrace  a  large  portion  of  the  neighboring 
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eontSnent'  In  the  13th  centuiy  this  .republic  had  become  one  of  the 
most  jflourishinff  and  powerful  states  in  the  world.  The  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Portugese,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
ruined  the  commerce  of  Venice  with  the  East,  and  fit>m  that-  tim^  the 
republic  began  to  decline.  It  had  become  totally  insignificant  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  reyolntionary  wars,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria.  The  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua, 
formerly  sovereign  states,  were  also  incorporated  with  the  Austrian 
emphfe. 


LXXX.   PRINCIPALITY  OP  MONACO. 

This  state  situated  on  the  Sardinian  coast,  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  has  an  area  of  50  square  miles,  with  6^500 
inhabitants.    The  prince  usually  resides  in  Paris. 

Monaco,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  built  upon  a  rock,  with  1,000 
inhabitants.  The  largest  town  in  the  principality  is  Mentone,  which 
has  3,000  inhabittmtB. 


LXXXI.   KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA. 

1.  Boundaries^  Exteni,  and  Dwisi&na.  This  kingdom  takes  its  name 
firom  the  island  of  Sardinia,  yet  the  most  important  part  is  upon  the 
continent  This  portion  forms  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Italy, 
and  consists  of  four  principal  divisions,  namely,  1st.  the'  principality 
of  Piedmont,  with  Montferrat  and  a  part  of  die  Milanese ;  2d.  the 
county  of  Nice  or  Nizza:  Sd.  the  Duchy  of  Savoy :  and  4th.  the  Duchy 
of  Genoa.* 

The  continental  portion  is  bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  north :  by 
Austrian  Italy  and  the  duchy  of  Parma  on  the  east:  by  the  Mediterra* 
nean  on  the  south:  and  by  France  on  the  west.  It  extends  fixMn 
43<»44'to4e°20'N.  Lat.,and  fix>m  5^40'  to  10°  E.  Lon.,  being  200 
miles  in  length  fi!t>m  north  to  south  and  135  in  breadth. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  constituting  the  5th  division,  lies  to  the 
south  of  Corsica,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  It 
is  162  miles  in  length  and  70  in  mean  breadth.  The  continental 
dominions  contain  19,125  square  miles,  and  the  island  9,675.  Total 
28,800. 

2.  Mountains,  Sardinia  contains  several  chains  of  the  Alps,  com- 
prising the  highest  summits  in  Europe.  The  Maritime  AJps  rise  near 
Savona,  and  extending  west  separate  Genoa  and  Nice  from  Piedmont; 
then  bending  north,  they  divide  the  latter  country  from  France,  termi- 
nating near  Mount  Viso.  Their  highest  summits  do  not  much  exceed 
10,000  feet  The  Cottian  Alps  extend  from  Mt.  Vise  to  Mt.  Cenis, 
separating  Piedmont  from  France  and  Savoy.  Several  of  their  sum- 
mits rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet  and  upwards ;  the  loftiest,  Mt  Olan, 
has  an  elevation  of  13,819  feet  The  Graian  or  Grecian  Alps  extend 
fh>m  Mt  Cenis  to  the  col  or  pass  of  Bonhomme,  separating  Aosta 

*  The  official  political  division  is  into  ten  intendances,  eight  on  the  continent; 
Turin,  Coni,  Alessandria,  Novara,  Aosta,  Nizza,  Genoa,  and  Savoy,  and  two  on 
the  island  of  Sardinia;  Cagliari  and  Sassari. 
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fit>ni  Savoy.     They  hare  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  firaoed- 

The  PeoDine  Alps  separate  Piedmont  from  the  Valais  in  Switzer- 
land, and  contain  the  highest  points  in  the  Alpfl^  rinng  into  regions  of 
perpetual  snow;  Mont  Blanc,  15,732  feet  high,  and  Mount  Rosa, 
15,152.  In  this  chain  is  the  Great  St  Bernard  11,000  feet  high, 
remarkable  for  its  hospice,  which  standing  upon  a  barren  height  7,66S 
feet  in  height,  and  surrounded  by  an  eternal  winter,  is  inhabited  by  a 
few  monlffl,  who  here  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  humanity. 
They  provide  travellers  with  food  and  if  poor  with  clothing,  and  serve 
them  as  guides.  In  the  midst  of  tempests  and  snow-storms,  they  issue 
forth  accompanied  by  their  large  dogs  of  a  peculiar  breed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  and  relieving  those  who  have  lost  their  way.  If' 
^ey  find  the  body  of  one  who  has  perished,  they  deposit  it  in  their 
burial  vault,  where,  on  account  of  the  cold,  it  remains  for  years  unde- 
cayed. 

3.  Rivers*  The  Rhone  forms  the  northwestern  boundary,  and  re- 
ceives several  tributaries  from  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps.  The 
principal  are  the  Isere,  which  enters  France,  and  the  Arve,flowiuff 
through  the  celebrated  vale  of  Chamouni,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  is  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
sceneiy.  The  Po  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Viso,  and  receives  seveiral 
large  sti*eams  from  the  north  and  the  south,  among  which  are  the  Ta- 
naro  from  the  Maritime,  and  the  Dora  from  the  Pennine  Alps.  The 
Var  flows  down  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Maritime  chain,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean,  afler  separating  Nice  from 
France. 

4.  Climate.  In  the  valleys  of  Savoy  there  is  often  fine  spring 
weather,  when  the  high  grounds  are  covered  with  snow.  In  this  part 
the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  southern  fniits.  The  valley  of  Pied- 
mont is  subject  to  the  cold  northerly  winds  from  the  Alps;  yet  the^  air 
is  healthy,  and  the  vine  flourishes.  In  the  south  the  Apennines 
aflbrd  a  shelter  against  the  northern  blasts :  here  the  olive  and  the 
fruits  of  the  south  prosper.  The  island  of  Sardinia  has  a  hot  climate, 
and  in  the  marshy  spots  putrid  fevers  are  common  in  summer. 

5.  Soil,  The  soil  of  Savoy  is  stony,  and  unfavorable  to  agricul- 
ture. The  fertile  earth  lies  in  thin  strata  on  the  rocks,  and  is  ofien 
washed  away  by  the  torrents.  In  Piedmont,  Montferrat,  and  the 
Milanese,  are  level -and  rich  alluvial  tracts.  The  soil  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia  is  extremely  fertile;  but  the  canals,  which  formerly 
drained  it,  are  neglected,  and  many  parts  have  become  pestilential 
swamps. 

6.  Toums,  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  beautiful  hills.  It  is  the  most  regularly,  built  of  all  the  Italian  cities, 
with  broad,  straight,  and  clean  streets.  It  is  admired  for  the  symme- 
tty  of  its  squares,  the  splendor  of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  elegance 
of  its  houses.  It  has  4  splendid  gates,  adorned  with  pillars  and  cased 
with  marble ;  110  churches,  a  university,  and  many  fine  palaces.  The 
royal  palace  is  spacious  and  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens.  Pop- 
ulation 115,000. 

Grenoa  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  broad  gulf  to  which  it  ^ves  its  name. 
This  city  spreads  over  a  wide  semicircular  tract  of  rocks  and  declivities, 
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and  the  aspect  of  its  white  buildings  ascending  in  regular  succesraon 
from  the  sea,  is  highly  magnificent.  The  interior  consists  of  streets  or 
rather  lanes,  8  or  10  feet  wide,  between  immensely  high  palaces.  Two 
of  the  streets  only  are  accessible  to  carriages.  The  Strada  Balbi  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  in  the  world,  and  is  full  of  splendid 
palacea  Grenoa  has  several  public  libraries,  a  university,  and  other 
literary  institutions.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  a  considerable  trade.  Genoa  was  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful 
republic,  the  naval  and  commercial  rival  of  Venice,  and  its  beautiful 
situation,  its  magnificent  churches,  and  splendid  palaces,  amply  entitle 
it  to  the  surname  of  the  Superb,  given  it  by  the  Italians.  Population 
80,000. 

Alessandria,  on  the  Tanaro,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  35,000 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighborhood  are  Marengo,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
victories  of  Bonaparte,  and  Asti  with  23,000  inhabitants,  a  cx>mmercial 
and  manufacturing  town. 

Nice  or  Nizza,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  has  a  good  port  and 
an  active  commerce,  with  25,000  inhabitants.  Its  delightful  situation, 
and  its  mild  climate  render  it  a  charming  winter  residence  for  mfmy 
foreigners.  Coni  or  Cnneo,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  Novara,  with 
15,000,  Vercelli,  15,000,  and  Savona,  12,000,  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing and  trading  towns,  and  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  with 
11,000  inhabitants,  are  places  of  some  interest. 

Cagliari,  capital  of  Sardinia,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  with 
a  good  harbor,  and  27,000  inhabitants.  Sassarl  has  a  population  of 
19,000. 

7.  Industry.^  The  land  is  principally  owned  by  large  proprietors, 
and  cultivated  by  tenants  on  the  metayer  i^stem.  The  districts 
on  the  Po  are  in  a  hi^h  state  of  cultivation.  -Wine,  oil,  rice,. silk, 
perfumes,  soap,  &c.,  are  among  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

8.  Religion  and  Education.  With  the  exception  of  about  20,000 
Waldenses,  a  sect  somewhat  resembling  the  Calvinists,  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  clergy  is  neither  very  numerous  nor  veiy 
rich.  There  are  universities  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari ; 
and  elementary  and  higher  schools  have  lately  been  established  in  the 
principal  towns,  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy. 

9.  Government,  fyc.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  unlimited,  but  in 
Genoa  the  assent  of  the  Estates  is  necessary  for  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  The  population  amounts  to  4,300,000;  the  revenue  to  12  million 
dollars,  the  debt  to  20  millions.  The  army  is  composed  of  46,850  men;, 
the  navy  of  12  ships. 

LXXXII.    GENERAL  VIEW  OP  ITALY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northwest  by  the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  France,  Switzeriand. 
and  the  Austrian  empire ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  comprised  between  6°  and 
18®  E.  Lon.,  and  37°  and  47^  N.  Lat.,  forming  a  long  peninsula  about 
700  miles  in  length,  with  a  general  vridth  of  nearly  150  miles.  Area 
125,000  square  miles ;  population  21,400,000. 

2.  Mountaina.    The  Alps  occupy  the  northern  and  northwesteni 
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border.  The  Apennines  extend  through  the  whole  peninsula  fiom  tl 
valley  of  Savona  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  sending  off  a  branch  to 
Otranto.  They  nowhere  rise  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  ice,  but  are 
covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  are  crowned  to  their  summits  with 
trees.  The  highest  mountains  are  Mount  Como,  or  the  Gran  Sasso, 
9,520  feet,  and  Mont  Vel'mo  8,183  feet  high. 

3.  Rivera,  The  only  large  river  is  the  Po,  which  drains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part.  Most  of  the  other  streams  rise  in  the 
Apennines,  whose  vicinity  to  the  sea  on  both  sides,  prevents  their 
having  a  long  course. 

4.  Manda  and  Seas.  On  the  northeast  is  an  arm  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean called  the  Adriatic  sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  about  600 
miles  long,  and  150  wide,  and  its  narrow  entrance  is  commanded  by 
the  island  of  Corfu.  It  has  several  sood  harbors,  but  in  some  parts  the 
coast  is  dangerous.  Its  principal  Days  are  the  gulfs  of  Trieste  and 
Manfredonia.  To  the  southeast  of  Italy,  between  Sicily  and  Greece 
is  the  Ionian  sea,  which  is  connected  by  the  Strait  or  Faro  of 
Messina  with  the  Sicilian  sea,  lying  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
containing  the  Lipftri  Isles.  The  part  of  the  sea  between  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  and  the  Tuscan  shore,  is  oflen  called  die  Tuscan 
orl^rrhenian  sea,  and  between  Nice  and  Lucca  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
The  principal  islands  are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  To  the  south 
of  Sicily  is  the  Maltese  group,  comprising  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Comino, 
and  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

5.  CanMs.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  great  improvement  of  construct- 
ing locks  and  sluices  in  canals,  so  as  to  puss  boats  frpm  one  level  to 
another,  was  first  introduced.  The  canals  of  Italy  are  in  part  intended 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  in  part  for  navigation.  The  former  are 
numerous  in  Sardlaia,  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  Tuscany 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Papal  dominions.  Of  the  latter  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Naviglio  Grande  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Ticino  to 
Sfilan,  which  has  been  continued  from  Milan  to  Pavia  by  the  Pavia 
canal ;  total  length  90  miles ;  the  Martesana  canal  fi!t>m  Milan  to  the 
Adda  24  miles;  the  Pisa  canal  fix>m  Pisa  to  Leghorn ;  the  Cento  canal 
fi!t>m  Bologna  to  Ferrara,  34  miles,  whence  it  is  continued  to  the  main 
branch  of  the  Po  ;  and  the  canal  from  Modena  to  the  Panaro. 

6.  Roads.  The  mountain  roads  which  connect  France  with  Savoy, 
and  Valais  with  Italy,  from  the  difficulties  overcome  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  immense  labor  necessary  in  erecting  bridges,  excavating 
tunnels,  &c,  rank  among  the  greatest  productions  of  human  energy 
and  art  in  modern  fimes.  The  road  over  Mt.  Cenis,  which  was  for- 
merly i>asBed  only  on  mules  or  in  sedans,  is  30  miles  long,  and  passable 
by  carriages ;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  6,775  feet  The  road  over  the 
Simplon,  from  the  Valais  near  Brieg,  to  Piedmont  near  Arona,  rises  to 
the  height  of  nearly  7,000  feet,  and  passes  through  six  galleries  or  tun- 
nels hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  one  of  these  is  683  feet  long.  The  road  is 
36  miles  in  length,  and  crosses  many  tremendous  precipices  by  means 
of  bridges.  The  road  from  Bormio,  in  the  Valtehne,  over  the  Stelvio 
or^  Stilferioch,  forms  the  communication  between  Innspruck  and 
Milan,  and  is  the  highest  road  in  Europe,  reaching  an  elevation  of  up- 
wards of  8,000  feet  Several  other  Alpine  roads  have  been  construct- 
ed from  France  to  Sardinia,  and  fix>m  the  German  into  the  Italian 
provinces  of  Austria. 
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7.  hihabUanis.  The  Italians  are  descended  fiom  different  nations, 
which  at  various  times  overran  Italy,  though  they  are  now  blended 
into  one  race.  A  few  Albanians  or  Amaouts  live  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic ;  there  are  Germans  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  &c.,  and  Jews 
scattered  over  the  country ;  but  there  are  not  probably  200,000  inbab- 
itants  who  are  not  Itahans.  The  Italians  are  distinguished  for  their 
animated  and  expressive  countenance  and  brilliant  eyes.  They  are 
generally  of  a  dark  comi>lexion,  well  formed,  and  active.  The  women 
have  black  or  auburn  hair,  and  most  of  the  requisites 'for  beauty. 

In  all  the  states  of  Italy  there  are  the  usual  degrees  <^  European 
nobility;  and  the  individuals  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
same  class  in  any  other  country.  In  some  of  the  states  of  Italy  all  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  and*their  sons,  bear  the  original  title.  Of  course 
numbers  are  indigent ;  and  many  of  them  are  known  to  solicit  charity. 

The  written  language  of  Italy  is  uniform,  though  there  are  various 
dialects  spoken  in  different  districts,  and  in  Savoy  the  more  general 
language  is  the  French.  The  Italian  is  founded  on  die  Latin,  which 
it  nearly  resembles,  except  in  the  articles  and  auxiliaiy  verbs.  It  is  so 
sweet  and  liquid  that  it  is  consecrated  to  music  m  all  European 
countries ;  yet  though  soft  to  a  great  degree,  it  is  distinguished  for 
its  energy  and  force.  The  language  is  sptoben  with  the  most  purity 
at  Rome,  Sienna,  and  Florence,  but  the  Venetian  dialect  is  the  most 
musical. 

The  higher  classes  wear  the  common  European  dress,  but  among 
the  common  people  there  are  various  local  peculiarities  of  costume. 
The  food  of  the  Italians,  like  that  of  other  southern  nations,  is  light. 
Maccaroni  is  the  common  food  only  in  Naples,  but  it  is  much  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  more  common 
articles  of  food  than  flesh,  and,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  soutii  of  Europe, 
oil  and  wine  supply  the  place  of  the  butter  and  beer  of  the  northern 
nations. 

8.  BivUdir^s,  IVavdling,  Sfc,  In  Italy  are  the  most  splendid  and 
perfect  monuments  of  architecture.  The  churehes  are  the  most  costiv 
and  magnificent ;  the  monasteries  capacious,  and  the  palaces  unrivalled. 
Many  of  these  hitter  however  in  the  Venetian  territory,  thou^  built 
by  Palladio,  are  suffered  to  decay,  and  some  are  razed  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  arts  are  ex- 
hausted on  the  churches.  Many  of  them  have  a  minuteness  of  finish 
that  is  truly  wonderful.  The  pillars  of  some  are  encrudted  with  mo- 
saic pictures,  or  precious  stones,  the  walls  are  covered  with  fi'escoes, 
the  doors  inimitably  carved  in  bronze,  and  the  interior  and  exterior 
profosely  adorned  with  exquisite  statues  in  marble  or  bronze.  The 
dwelling  houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  are  vast  palaces,  which  in  many 
places  are  quite  deserted  or  occupied  by  foreign  residents.  In 
Florence  the  houses  resemble  fortresses,  a  feature  indicative  of  that 
time,  when  the  city  was  convulsed  by  the  violence  and  feuds  of  its 
fkctions.  In  the  northern  countries  they  are  commonly  provided 
with  projecting  porticoes  or  arcades,  stretching  uninterruptedly  from 
one  end  of  a  city  to  another.  In  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  territories 
they  are  almost  universally  without  chimneys,  as  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  renders  a  fire  rarely  necessary. 

The  most  expeditious  way  of  travelling  is  by  post,  which  is  some- 
what cheaper  than  in  France.    But  a  common  method  is  to  go  with 
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a  Tettaxino,  in  a  coach  containinj;  6  or  8  persons.  There  is  no  want 
of  this  conveyance  on  all  the  principal  routes.  It  is  cheap,  and  as  the 
rate  is  but  30  or  40  miles  a  day,  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  country.  In  some  places  oxen  are  used  for  travelling;  but  they 
are  of  a  peculiar  species,  very  light  and  rapid  in  their  gait  The 
main  roads  are  good ;  but  the  cross-roads  are  hardly  passable.  The 
custom-houses  and  the  passports  are  great  annoyances.  The  custom- 
houses are  at  the  fi\)ntiersof  the  states,  and  at  the  entrance  to  cities ;  the 
officers  visit  the  traveller  with  many  vexations,  if  he  should  fail  to  pur- 
chase their  forbearance.  When  this  preliminary  is  adjusted,  the  travel- 
ler is  permitted  to  pass  with  his  baggage  unopened.  The  vexations  of 
the  passport  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence ;  it  is  taken  at  the  gate 
of  all  considerable  towns,  carried  to  the  commander,  endorsed,  and 
returned  by  a  soldier.  When  a  stranger  resides  in  a  city,  he  surren- 
ders his  passport,  and  receives  a  written  permission  to  remain  for  a 
certain  time,  and  this  must  be  renewed  when  the  time  has  expired. 
Before  quitting  one  independent  state^  to  visit  another,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  permission  of  the  minister  or  consul  of  the  state  to  which 
the  traveller  is  going.  The  roads  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  mountainous  and  frontier  districts,  have  l)een  at  times 
infeifted  with  banditti;  but  the  recent  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by 
the  Austrian  troops  has  checked  their  depredations. 

9.  Character  and  Manners,  The  Italians  are  naturally  a  cheerful 
people,  with  ardent  passions  and  lively  imaginations,  but  tbcy  Uave 
been  debased  1^  long  oppression.  With  the  loss  of  liberty  they  have 
lost  that  energy  of  character,  which  shed  such  a  lustre  over  the 
'  Italian  name  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republics,  that  activ- 
ity and  ingenuity  which  enriched  the  Italian  cities  by  commerce  and 
roanufiictures,  and  that  aptitude  for  the  sciences,  which  once  rewarded 
them  with  so  many  brilljant  discoveries.  Even  the  muses  seem  to  have 
deserted  the  land  of  slaves.  Yet  tlie  natural  virtues  of  the  Italian 
character  may  be  still  traced  among  the  degenm^te  descendants  of  tlie 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  execrable  custom  of  poisoning  and  assas- 
sination, founded  upon  the  notion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  man  to 
revenge  an  insult  or  an  injury,  not  to  defend  his  person  or  his  honor; 
and  the  pernicious  p^ctice  of  cicisbeism,  which,  by  rendering  it  im- 
proper for  a  lady  to  appear  in  public  alone,  and  yet  making  the  hus- 
nand,  who  accompanied  his  wife,  an  object  of  ridicule^  interposed  a 
third  person  in  the  character  of  a  lover  between  the  married  pair,  have 
now  passed  away;  and  the  versatility  of  genius,  the  elasticity  of  spirit, 
the  active  and  creative  fancy,  the  gentleness  of  disposition,  the  elevation 
of  sentiment,  and  the  sociability  of  temper,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Italians,  when  not  depressed  by  bad  laws,  and  perverted  by  a  corrupt 
religion  and  evil  customs,  may  yet  regenerate  this  unhappy  people. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  character  and  manners  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Savoyards  (who  are  not,  however,  proper- 
ly speaking  Italians)  and  the  Piedmontese  have  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  French.  They  are  frugal  and  industrious,  and  many 
of  them  wander  over  Europe  and  even  America,  accumulating  a  litde 
fortune  as  pedlars,  porters,  musicians,  &0.,  which  they  return  to  «njoy 
amons  their  native  mountains. 

In  Xiombardy,  which  has  for  many  years  in  the  present  century 
had  more  freedom  than  the  other  states  of  Italy,  the  traces  of  it  are 
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found  in  liberal  principles,  al>etter  system  of  education,  and  a  better 
orimnization  of  social  life. 

The  Tuscans  are  of  all  the  Italians,  the  most  fond  of  the  arts  and 
letters;  they  are  polite  and  kind  in  their  manners,  industrious,  and 
cheerfdl.  The  character  of  the  people,  the  fine  climate,  and  lively 
cities  make  Tuscany  the  residence  of  many  foreigners,  who  generally 
esteem  Florence  the  most  delightful  city  of  Italy.  The  society  at 
Florence  is  intelligent  and  refined.  The  nobility  have  lost  much  of  their 
ancient  wealth,  acquired  by  commerce,  and  they  hold  it  to  be  derogatory 
to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits ;  but  they  feel  no  shame  in  selling 
wine  and  oil  under  the  direction  of  their  stewards,  in  the  cellars  or 
their  palaces. 

The  people  of  Rome  are  the  successors,  rather  than  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Romans.    They  are  less  gay  than  the  other  Italians. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  preserve  the  levity  and 
cbeerflilness  of  their  Greek  ancestors ;  and  they  have  a  vehemence  of 
character  that  seems  suited  to  their  volcanic  soil.  All  their  pursuits, 
whether  of  pleasure,  devotion,  or  gain,  inspire  them  for  the  moment 
with  the  ardor  of  a  ruling  passion,  fhe  Arnaouts  of  Calabria  are  a 
fine  race  of  men,  hardy,  and  brave,  but  less  cheerful  than  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  plains. 

Naples  is  one  of  the  gayest  cities  in  Europe,  as  Rome  is  one  of  the 
most  gloomy.  The  climate  is  delicious ;  and  the  Neapolitans,  with  as 
few  domestic  tendencies  as  the  Romans,  and  with  a  better  climate  than  • 
that  of  Rome,  live  principally  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  on  the 
quays.  There,  in  the  open  air,  are  the  benches  of  mechanics,  the  fires 
of  cooks,  and  the  stages  of  mountebanks.  The  streets  swarm  with 
crowds  of  all  ranks,  all  active,  yet  all  idle ;  doing  nothing,  and  yet 
seldom  at  rest 

It  is  easy  for  a  stranger  to  see  that  he  is  among  a  people  much  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  to-day,  at  the  expense  of  to-morrow.  In  no  other  city 
are  seen  so  many  groups  of  the  poorest  rabble  in  boisterous  merriment 
A  few  grains  to  purchase  wine  and  maccaroni,  will  raise  one  of  the 
liazzaroni  above  all  the  ills  of  mortality  for  a  day. 

Few  of  the  higher  class  in  Italy  live  in  the  country.  Most  dwell 
in  cities ;  and  the  peasants  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  is 
derived  from  the  residence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  are  generally 
beggars.  The  towns  of  the  south  are  infested  with  mendicants, 
whose  distress  is  not  always  assumed,  for  in  this  country  of  fertility, 
many  are  without  food.  The  stairs  of  palaces,  the  porticoes,  and  the 
churches  are  the  lodgings  of  the  miserable  many,  who  live  on  the 
scanty  avails  of  public  charity.  The  poverty  extends  to  all  ranks ; 
and  the  traveller  is  solicited  to  relieve  the  noble,  as  well  as  the  peasant 
Veiled  females  kneel  in  the  streets,  holding  out  their  hands  in  suppli- 
cation; others  cover  their  blushes  with  masks;  while  the  monks 
solicit;  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  alms  which  are  forthwith  applied 
to  the  comforts  of  the  living. 

The  Italians  are  fond  of  religious  processions,  in  which  they  have 
much  fiiith.  On  occasions  of  public  calamities,  as  fires,  pestilence,  and, 
at  Naples,  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  long  processions  go  through  the  streets 
carrymg  images  of  saints  and  consecrated  relics.  There  are  many 
shrines,  which  many  pilgrims  visit  To  St  Peter's  a  few  poor  pea&- 
antft  annually  come,  with  staff  and  scallop  shell,  induced  by  a  small 
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gFBfuitj  given  by  the  Pope.  The  holy  House  at  Loretto  has  a  greater 
reputation  with  the  devout  The  Italian  sailors,  Tike  the  Grecian,  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  ships  have 
the  images  of  saints  at  their  bow.  In  storms,  they  trust  as  much  to 
prayer  as  to  exertion  or  skill,  and  in  calms,  if  impatient  for.a  wind,  do 
uot  &il  to  abuse  St  Anthony,  and  others  in  the  calendar. 

10.  AmustmerUs.  The  opera  is  the  great  national  amusement  of  the 
Italians,  who  have  a  remarkable  taste  for  music,  and  the  decorations 
and  dresses  are  very  splendid.  Masks  iand  puppet  shows  are  popular 
*    lof  Ital       ' 


amusements,  and  harlequin,  who  is  a  native  of  Italy,  plays  a  thousand 
droll  tricks,  which  have  been  handed  down  for  centuries  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  mask  is  a  sort  of  extemporaneous  play,  in  which 
there  are  several  standing  characters,  with  particular  masks  and  cos- 
tume, but  the  dialogue  is  composed  by  the  players;  thus  there  are 
Pantalone,  a  rich,  good  natured,  simple  old  Venetian  merchant  who 
is  eternally  imposed  on  by  every  one ;  Gratiano,  a  pedantic,  prosing 
Bolo^ese  doctor,  and  their  knavish,  cunning  servants,  Harlequin  and 
Scapm. 

The  Carnival  is  celebrated  in  Italy  with  all  sorts  of  masquerades, 
flhows,  mummery,  tricks,  and  sports.  These  are  entered  into  with  the 
greatest  spirit  in  Rome  and  Venice.  In  Rome  the  Corso  is  the  scene 
of  the  Carnival.  The  windows  and  balconies  are  filled  with  people, 
and  there  is  in  the  street  a  dense  and  ever  moving  crowd,  all  in  mas- 
querade. The  carriages  are  many  of  them  devised  for  the  occasion, 
and  some  of  them  represent  ships,  temples,  and  classic  pageants.  The 
coachmen  are  commonly  disguised  as  old  women*  All  dresses  and 
characters  m&j  be  assumed,  except  those  of  the  clergy.  The  masks 
are  worn  for  defence  as  well  as  for  concealment  or  show,  for  there  is 
an  incessant  tempest  of  sugar-plums,  or  rather  of  a  counterfeit  made 
of  lime.  The  people  have  bags  or  baskets  full  of  these,  and  all  pelt 
each  other.  Childish  as  this  is,  it  is  followed  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it 
becomes  very  amusing. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  several  spirited  horses,  without  riders,  are  started 
from  the  head  of  the  Corso,  and  goalled  by  little  points  that  are  made 
to  flap  against  the  flanks.  The  crowds  open  to  give  space,  and  the 
horses  are  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  after  running  idiout  a  mile. 
Then  each  one  of  the  immense  concourse  lights  the  candle  with  which 
he  has  furnished  himself,  and  a  scene  of  uproar  commences,  each  one 
trying  to  extinguish  his  neighbor's  light,  and  to  preserve  his  own. 

These  amusements  of  the  Carnival  last  three  days,  and  thev  are 
similar  in  all  the  cities.  It  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  Italians,  that  in 
these  saturnalia,  where  all  people  mingle,  there  is  never  a  breach  of 
order,  or  decorum.  The  same  could  not  be  £|aid  of  such  a  masked 
multitude,  in  any  other  country. 


LXXXIII.    SWITZERLAND. 

1.  Boundaries  and  ExlenL  Switzerland  is  bounded  north  by  the 
srand  duchy  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg;  east  by  the 
Austrian  province  of  Tyrol ;  south  by  the  Sardinian  and  the  Lorabar- 
Jo-Venetian  states,  and  west  by  France.  It  extends  fi^m  45°  5(X  to 
47°  5a  N.  Lat,  and  fh>m  6°  to  10°  d(X  £.  Lon.    Its  length  from  E.  to 
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W.  18  900  miles,  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  130,  and  its  superficial  ex- 
tent 15,000  square  miles. 

^.  MowniavM.  Two  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  Switzer- 
land, which  in  reality  forms  an  elevated  plateau  between  them,  from 
9,000  to  4,000  feet  in  height.  The  mountains  of  Jura  stretch  along  the 
western  and  northwestern  parts ;  the  elevation  of  their  highest  sununit 
does  not  exceed  5,633  feet.  Two  principal  chains  of  the  Alps  traverse 
the  country,  sending  off  several  branches.  The  Helvetian  or  Le- 
pontine  Alps  extend  firom  Mount  Ros  to  Mount  Bernardino ;  their  most 
elevated  branch  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Valais  stretch-* 
ing  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  Mount  St.  Gothard.  The  lofliest  sum- 
mit is  Finsteraarhom  14,111  feet  high ;  the  Jungfrau  or  Virgin  is  13,718 
feet  high.  The  Rhetian  Alps  extend  through  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol, 
sending  off  a  branch  to  Lake  Constanqe.  Some  of  their  summits  in 
Switzerland  attain  the  height  of  12,000  feet 

3.  Bivers.  The  Rhine  has  its  three  sources  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and 
passing  through  the  lake  of  Constance,  flows  to  the  westward  until  it 
reaches  Bale.  The  Rhone  is  formed  by  different  streams  from  Mounts 
Grimsel  and  Fourche,  and  flows  through  the  lake  of  Geneva  into 
France.    The  Inn  rises  in  the  Grisons,  and  joins  the  Danube. 

The  Aar  is  the  principal  stream  whiqh  has  its  course  wholly  in 
Switzerland.  Rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  it  traverses  «the  lakes  of 
Brientz  and  Thun,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Lakes  of 
Neufchatel,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  some  other  lakes,  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhine.  - 

A.  LakjRS.  The  lake  of  Geneva,  called  also  Leman,  is  40  miles  long. 
It  is  1,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  \S  about 
1,000  feet.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  beautifully  transparent,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  magnificence. 
The  lake  of  Constance  is  about  45  miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth. 
The  lake  of  Lucerne  or  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  is  above  90  miles  in 
length  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth ;  its  greatest  depth  is  about  600  feet, 
and  its  navigation  is  dangerous.  Among  the  numerous  other  lakes  are 
those  of  Zurich,  Neufchatel,  Thun,  Brientz,  Morat,  and  Biel. 

5.  Climate,  From  the  great  elevation  of  Switzerland,  the  air  is  pure 
and  salubrious ;  and  though  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys,  where  radia- 
tion is  great,  the  heat  is  often  excessive,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  in  gene- 
ral much  cooler  than  might  be  expected  from  the  btitude.  Three 
diflerent  climates  may  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country :  viz.  the  cold  in 
the  Alps,  the  temperate  in  the  plains,  and  the  hot  in  the  canton  of  Tes- 
sin.  In  the  valleys,  however,  the  temperature  of  districts  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  one  another  often  varies  extremely. 

6.  Soil,  In  the  upper  regions  of  Switzerland,  which  fall  within  the 
limits  of  cultivation,  die  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  particles  crumbled 
from  the  rocks  that  tower  above  them,  and  is  consequently  stony  and 
barren,  or  merely  clothed  with  a  scanty  covering  of  short  herbs ;  but 
in  the  lower  tracts  it  is  often  rich  and  productive,  and  in  a  few  places 
marshy. 

7.  Animals,  Cattle  are  plentiful,  and  fi>rm  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and 
the  marmot,  and  in  the  unfirequented  tracts,  bears,  lynxes,  and  wolves 
are  common.  Birds  of  prey  are  not  unfrequent,  among  which  is  the 
goMen  or  bearded  vulture  or  lammergeyer,  which  is  known  to  carry 
off*  lambs. 
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8.  CaiaraeU.  The  &Us  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  are  the  noost 
celebrated  in  Europe.  They  have  a  descent  of  about  80  feet ;  the 
whole  mass  of  water  is  broken  into  foam  in  the  fall,  and  resembles  m 
cataract  of  snow.  The  falls  of  the  0taubbach  are  produced  by  a  small 
mountain  torrent  which  falls  800  feet  into  a  rocky  clefi :  the  water  is 
dashed  completely  into  vapor  before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  There  are 
many  other  cascades  among  the  mountainous  parts. 

d.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  general  sur&ce  of  Switzerland  exceeds 
in  rugged  sublimity  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  Nature  seems  here 
to  have  formed  every  thing  on  her  grandest  scale,  and  o£fers  the  most 
striking  contrasts.  '  Icy  peaks  rise  into  the  air  close  upon  the  borders 
of  fertUe  valleys ;  luxuriant  corn-fields  are  surrounded  by  immense  and 
dreary  plains  of  ice ;  in  one  step  tlie  traveller  passes  from  the  everlast- 
ing snoTv  to  the  freshest  verdure,  or  from  glaciers  of  chilling  coldness 
to  vaii«.ys  from  whose  rocky  sides  the  sunbeams  are  reflected  with 
almost  scorching  power. 

10:  Divisions.  The  Swiss  confederacy  consists  of  22  cantons,  which 
are  subdivided  into  various  political  divisions.  The  following  table 
contains  a  list  of  the  cantons,  ranged  in  order  of  size. 

Cantons, 

Grisbns 

Berne 

Wallis  or  Vaiais 

Waaddand  or  Vaud 

Tessin 

St.  Gall 

Z'lrich 

Lucerne 

Aargau 

Frimirs 

Ufi 

Schweitz 

Glaris . 

Neufi:hatel  or  Neuenburg 

Thurgau 

Underwald 

Soleure  or  Solothurn 

B&le 

Appenzell 

Schaffhausen 

Geneva 

Zug 

'',  "  '- 

The  largest  cantons  ha^  an  area  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  square  miles ; 
the  smallest  of  from  100  to  125. 

11.  Canals  and  Roads,  There  are  several  canals  in  Switzerland, 
but  none  of  great  extent  The  canal  of  Linth,  15  miles  in  length,  con- 
nects the  Linth,  by  a  navigable  channel,  with  lakes  Wallenstadt  and 
Zurich.  It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  waters  of  lake  Neufchatel 
with  those  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by  a  canal  Beside  the  Alpine 
roads  ah-eady  described  in  the  account  of  Italy,  which  are  partly  in 
SwitzeiQand,  there  are  several  others,  hardly  less  remarkable,  ent'urely 
in  this  country.  Those  njost  worthy  of  note  are  the  route  over  Mount 
St.  Gothard  from  the  canton  of  Uri  into  Tessin,  and  that  over  the 
Splugen  from  the  Grisons  into  Tessin ;  the  former  rises  to  the  height  of 


Population. 

Capitals. 

Population. 

*88,000     . 

Coire 

3,000 

850,000 

Berne 

18,000 

70,000     * 

Sion  or  Silten 

3,000 

170,000     " 

Lausanne 

10,000 

102,000 

Lugano 

4,000 

144,000 

St.  Gall 

9,000 

218,000 

Zurich 

11,000 

116,000 

Lucerne 

6,000 

150,000 

Aarau 

3,000 

84,000 

Friburg 

7.000 

13,000 

Altorf 

2,000 

82,000 

Schweitz 

5,000 

28,000 

Glaris 

4,000 

51,500 

Neufchatel 

5,000 

81,000 

Frauenfeld 

2,000 

24,000 

Sarnen 

2,000 

58,000 

Soleure 

4,000 

6^1,000 

Bile 

16,000 

55,000 

Appenzell 
Schaffhausen 

8,000 

30,000 

6,000 

62,500 

Geneva 

26,000 

14,500 

Zug 

8,000 
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12.  Tenons.  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne  become  alternately,  each 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  capital  of  the  confederation.  Lucerne 
had  this  privilege  for  1831  and  1833,  and  Zurich  for  1833  and  1834. 

Geneva  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city  of  Switzerland.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  just  where  its  waters 
are  discharged  into  the  Rhone.  Its  environs,  filled  with  elegant  villas, 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  scenery. 
Greneva  is  enriehed  bv  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  also 
fiivorably  distinguished  fi^r  the  interest  they  take  in  letters.  This  spirit 
pervades  the  laboring  classes,  and  has  acquired  for  Geneva  the  title  of 
the  Swiss  Athens.  Watchmaking  is  the  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry, occupying  3,000  persons,  who  make  annually.  70,000  watches. 
Other  articles  of  gold  and  -silver,  and  scientific  and  mechanical  instru- 
ments, silks,  cotton  goods,  porcelain,  &c.,  are  also  produced  here.  The 
commerce  is  likewise  extensive,  and  the  learned  institutions  numerous. 
Population  26,000. 

heme  is  a  handsome  city,  delightfully  situated  upon  the  Aar;  its 
trade  and  manufactures  are  flourishing,  and  it  contains  a  university,  and 
various  seminaries  and  scientific  establishments.  Its  population  is 
18,000.  In  the  vicinity  is  Hofwyl,  containing  the  celebrated  fiuin- 
school  of  the  philanthropic  Fellenberg.  Fourteen  miles  west  from 
Berne  is  Morat,  where,  in  1476,  the  firemen  of  Svritzeriand  vindicated 
their  liberty  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  invading  hosts  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  An  obelisk  has  been  erected  here  to  com- 
memorate the  event 

Bale  or  Basel  is  the  largest  city  of  Switzerland,  but  its  •population, 
amounting  onl^  to  16,000,  is  not  proportionate  to  its  extent.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished for  Its  erudition  and  its  industry,  having  an  active  trade,  a 
flourishing  commerce,  and  m^ny  learned  institutions. 

Zurich  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Limmat,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pretty  lake  of  the  same  name.  Like  Bale  and  Geneva  it  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  its  cultivation  of  learning,  and  it  has  extensive  manu- 
factures and  a  flourishing  trade.    Population  11,000. 

Lausanne,  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  is  much  visited  by 
foreigners  on  account  of  its  delightful  situation.  It  stands  near  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Alps  rise  in  the  distance.  Gibbon  resided  here 
for  some  time.  Population  10,000.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  canton 
is  Yverdun,  where  restalozai  established  his  school. 

St.  Gall  contains  a  celebrated  abbey,  numerous  manufiictnres,  and 
some  literary  institutions.    Its  trade  is  extensive ;  population  9,000. 

Friburg  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  numerous  literary  establish- 
ments, and  its  Jesuits'  college.    Population  7,000. 

13.  Agriculture.  The  nature  of  the  country  presents  numerous 
obstacles  to  its  cultivation ;  but  they  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
overcome  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  flie 
plough  are  visible  on  the  sides  of  precipices  apparently  inaccessible,  and 
spots,  which  nature  seemed  to  have  doomed  to  eternal  sterility,  are 
crowned  with  vegetation.  The  produce  of  grain  is  generally  equal  to 
the  consumption  ;  but  pasturage  is  the  chief  object  of  the  farmer. 

14.  MamifcBcturts  and  Trade.  The  chief  manufiictures  are  cotton 
goods,  linen,  silk,  leather,  jewelry,  metallic  ware,  and  particularly 
watches.    Though  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  Switzerland  has  been  much 
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vestricted  in  its  commercial  intercourse  by  the  barriers  of  die  Alps,  and  the 
prohibitory  systems  of  the  neighboring  states.  Of  late  years,  however, 
all  the  branches  of  industry  have  been  flourishing,  and  the  various  roads 
over  the  Alps,  and  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  upon  the  lakes 
have  facilitated  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  between  the 
different  cantons.  The  principal  exports  are  catde,  the  productions  of 
the  daily,  and  manu&ctured  goods. 

15.  Bd^ion,  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  rather  leas  than 
half  the  population.  It  is  professed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Tessin,  and  the  Valais,  and  by  the 
greater  part  of  those  of  Friburg,  Soleure,  St  Gall,  and  Appenzell.  The 
northern  and  Wjestern  cantons  are  principally  Calvinistic  Protestants. 

16.  Educdlion,    The  Protestant  cantons  contain  the  principal  towns, 
.   and  have  a  more  fertile  territory,  and  greater  industry  and  wealth ;  they 

have  done  much  for  the  education  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  higher  in- 
struction.  The  only  Swiss  university  is  in  Bale,  but  the  academies  of 
Geneva,  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lausanne  differ  little  except  in  name. 
The  secondary  schools  or  gymnasia  are  also  numerous  and  well  con- 
ducted, and  Geneva  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  attention  paid  to 
female  education.  Elementary  instruption  is  furnished  for  nearly  the 
whole  population,  and  is  gratuitous  for  the  poor.  Sunday  schools  are 
also  instituted,  the  course  of  studies  in  which  comprises  other  branches 
besides  religious  instruction.  In  the  Catholic  cantons  several  of  which 
embrace  the  poorest  and  most  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  less 
has  been  done  both  for  popular  and  superior  education.  They  have 
no  univeisity,  and  some  of  them  no  superior  establishments  for  instruc- 
tion. 

17.  Government.  Each  canton  is  a  sovereign  state,  but  the  twennr- 
two  cantons  are  united  by  the  act  i>f  confederacy  into  a  federal  body  fer 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  security  of  liberty  and  independence. 
The  diet  or  federal  congress  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cantons, 
each  canton  having  one  vote.  The  president  of  the  diet,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  chief  magistrate  of  the  confederation,  is  styled  the  Land- 
ammann ;  this  dignity  is  borne  by  the  chief  of  the  canton  in  which  the 
session  of  the  diet  is  held.  The  diet  iias  power  to  make  war  and  peace, 
contract  alliances,  and  make  treaties  with  foreign  states ;  regulates  the 
military  contingent  of  each  canton ;  provides  for  the  general  security, 
&c.  The  federal  army  amounts  to  33,758  men.  Each  canton,  like 
the  states  in  this  country,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  government  are  various;  Neufchatel  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, the  king  of  Prussia  being  its  executive  head ;  Berne,  Lucerne, 
Friburg,  and  Soleure  are  aristocracies;  the  other  17  cantons  have  con- 
stitutions based  on  more  or  less  democratic  forms  and  principles.* 

18.  Inhahitarda,  The  population  of  Switzerland  is  two  millions. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  of  the  Teutonic  and  partly  of  the  Latin  race. 
The  latter  comprises  the  French  or  people  of  the  western  cantons, 
amounting  to  about  one  fiflh  of  the  }K)pulation,  and  the  Italians,  still 
less  numerous,  who  occupy  the  canton  of  Tessin,  and  some  localities 
in  the  Grisons  and  the  Valais.  The  northern,  central,  and  eastern  can- 
tons are  inhabited  by  jhe  German  race,  forming  more  than  three  fiflhs 

*The  callus  of  Appenzell  and  Schweitz,  divided  into  Inner  and  Outer;  that 
,  of  Under  waRMEb  Upper  and  Lower;  and  that  of  3ile  into  the  City  and  Coontfy, 
actually  form  eight  separate  governments. 
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of  the  whole  population.  The  Gennan  Umguaffe  is  the  language 
of  the  majori^  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  acts  of  the  confederation, 
and  of  those  of  all  the  cantons,  except  Tessin,  Vaud,  Gene  va^  and  Neuf- 
chatel.  The  literature  of  Switzerland  is,  therefore,  mainly  a  branch 
of  German  literature,  but  the  language  of  the  people  is  composed  of 
numerous  patois  or  rustic  dialects ;  no  less  than  35  German,  and  15 
French  dicdects  are  spoken  m  different  districts.  The  French  and 
Gernaan  cantons  have  given  some  brilliant  names  to  their  respective 
literatures. 

The  Swiss  are  moral,  industrious,  and  faithful ;  simple,  temperate, 
and  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  of  a  quiet  temperament.  There  is  of 
course,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  pastoral  manners  of 
the  mountaineers,  and  the  trading  and  manufacturing  population  of  the 
lowlands.  The  Swiss  often  emigrates  to  acquire  in  other  countries 
that  competency  which  the  unproductive  mountains  of  his  native  land 
deny,  and  foreign  ranks  have  often  been  filled  with  Swiss  mercenaries. 
In  Paris,  Swiss  became  the  common  term  for  porter,  as  they  were  so 
commonly  employed  there  in  that  capacity. 

As  many  of  the  roads  are  impassable  by  wheel  carriages,  travelling 
on  foot,  or  on  siue<footed  mules  is  not  uncommon ;  on  some  routefl 
there  are  regular  post-coaches. 

The  higher  classes  generally  follow  the  French  fiishions;  but  the 
common  people  have  many  peculiar  forms  of  dress ;  varying  somewhat 
in  the  different  cantons,  and  all  picturesque,  but  less  becoming  than  the 
common  prints  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  They  are  generally  simple 
and  convenient  The  dress  of  the  females  is  the  most  peculiar,  for  the 
men  have  no  longer  a  national  dress.  It  consists  partly  in  a  short 
petticoat,  which  shows  the  stockings  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  a  wide 
flat  ^hat,  without  a  crown,  tied  under  the  chin.  Near  Berne  the  hat 
gives  place  to  a  black  cap,  standing  off  the  fiice,  and- in  shape  like' the 
wings  of  a  butterfly^  In  some  parts,  the  haur  hangs  plaited  down  to 
the  heels. 

Hunting  the  chamois  and  ibex  is  pursued  by  many  as  an  employ- 
ii^ent,  but  it  is  full  of  perils.  The  hunter  mu3t  have  a  steadiness  of 
nerve  that  can  look  down  without  terror  fi^om  the  most  tremendous 
precipices,  and  activity  and  address  in  surmounting  the  barriers  of  ice 
or  rock  that  rise  up  before  him;  and  no  vigor,  skill,  or  hardihoocl  can 
protect  him  from  the  falling  stones  or  ice,  and  the  bewildering  storm  or 
mist ;  the  ibex  will  sometimes  suddenly  turn,  when  closely  pressed, 
and  dash  his  pursuer  down  a  precipice. 

19.  JBistory.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Switzerland  formed  a  part  of  the 
Grerman  empire.  In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  emperors  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss,  excited  disaffec- 
tion among  the  latter ;  William  Tell,  a  peasant  of  Uri,  killed  the  Aus- 
trian goveroQi',  Gesler,  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  1315  the  peasants  of 
Uri,  ifnderwald,  and  Schweitz,  after  having  deposed  the  imperial  g#v- 
emors,  and  destroyed  the  castles  built  to  overawe  them,  defeated  the 
Austrian  forces  at  Morgarten,  and  the  three  cantons  entered  into  a  p<t  r- 
petual  league.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  which 
was  soon  after  joined  by  the  neighboring  cantons.  The  war  continued 
with  some  interruption  till  the  end  of  the  i5th  century,  during  which 
time  the  confederation  was  successively  increased  by  the  accession  of 
new  cantons.    In  the  16th  century  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
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were  preached  in  Switzerland  by  ZwingU  and  Calvin.  A  new  federal 
constitation  was  adopted  in  1815,  when  the  number  of  cantons  was 
increased. 


LXXXIV.    BADEN. 

1.  Boundetriea  and  Population.  The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  ducal  Hesse ;  on  the  E.  by  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg, 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Switzerland 
and  France.    Area  6,000  square  miles ;  population  1^^,000. 

2.  I\ice  of  ike  Country  and  Rivers.  Baden  consists  mostly  of  a 
fertile  plain,  containing  excellent  corn-fields  and  vineyards.  On  its 
eastern  boiler  extends  the  mountamous  chain  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  . 
which  rises  the  Danube.  The  Neckar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  flows 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  duchy.  The  Rhine  washes  its  west- 
ern and  southern  border. 

3.  Industry.  Its  central  {losition  between  the  Swiss,  French,  and 
German  temtories,  and  its  situation  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  give  Baden  a  considerable  transit  trade.  .  Its  manu&ctures  are 
not  extensive;  toys,  trinkets,  and  wooden  clocks  are  the  principal 
articles ;  these  with  the  products  of  its  forests,  vineyards,  and  pastures 
are  expoited. 

A.  Mdjgiwi  and  Chvemment.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics,  but  the  grand  duke  is  himself  a  Lutheran.  Liberal 
provision  is  made  for  ttie  education  of  all  classes,  by  the  maintenance 
of  elementary  and  Latin  schools,  and  gymnasia  or  higher  schools. 
There  are  universities  at  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg.  The  government 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  legislative  authority  being  vested  in 
two  houses  or  chambers. 

5.  Divisions  and  Totvns.  The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  six 
circles,  which  are  subdivided  into  eemte  or  bailiwics. 

Carlsruhe,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  and  regularly  built  city,  near 
the  Rhine,  with  18,000  inhabitants.  The  nine  principed  streets  diverge 
in  different  directions  from  the  ducal  palace,  and  are  intersected  at 
regular  intervals  by  cross-streets  forming  concentric  circles.  The  ducal 
library  contains  70,000  volumes,  and  there  are  fine  gardens  attached  to 
the  palace. 

.  In  the  vicinity  is  Baden  with  3,500  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters,  which  kre  annually  resorted  to  by  upwards  of  8,000 
visiters.  There  are  here  26  warm  springs,  in  some  of  which  meat  can 
be  cooked. 

Rastadt,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  contains  a  castle,  once  the  rtetdence 
of  the  margraves  of  Baden ;  here  were  held  the  congresses  of  1713  and 

Alanheim,  the  largest  town  in  Baden,  is  a  handsome  city,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine.  It  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  its  palace,  observatory,  literary 
institutions,  and  population,  22,000  inhabitants,  render  it  impoitant. 

Freyberg  is  noted  for  its  university,  and  its  magnificent  Grothic 
minster,  the  spu^  of  whk^h  is  nearly  500  feet  high,  being  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Europe.    Population  10,000. 

Heidelberg  cootains  ohe  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  univer* 
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shies  in  Germany.    The  situadpn  of  the  town  is  delightful ;  sthmgen 
are  here  shown  a  tun  of  enormous  size. 


LXXXV.    WURTEMBERG  OR  WIRTEMBERG. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Population.  The  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  is 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Bavaria,  and  S.  W.'aud  N.  by  Baden.  Its 
southern  border  also  touches  lake  Constance.  Area  7,625  square  miles ; 
population  1,600,000. 

2.  Surjace  and  Rivers,  Two  mountainous  ranges  traverse  the  coun- 
try ;  the  Schwartz wald  or  Black  Forest  extends  through  the  western 
part;  many  of  the  summits  in  this  range,  which  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  are  from  3,500  to  4,600  feet  high:  the  Alb  Moun- 
tains, or  Swabian  Alps,  branch  off  from  the  SchwartzwaJd  in  the 
southwestern  pait  of  Wurtemberg,  and  traverse  the  kingdom  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  separating  £e  waters  of  the  Neckar  from  those 
of  the  Danube ;  they  are  less  eleVated  than  the  former. 

The  Neckar,  which  rises  in  the  Alb  mountains,  flows  north  and  west 
into  the  Rhine,  after  a  course  of  160  miles. 

Wurtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of 
Germany,  producing  corn,  wine,  and  various  firuits..  Exeept  in  the 
mountainous  tracts,  the  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  with  moderate 
hiUs  and  pleasant  valleys,  and  the  climate  is  mild. 
'.  3.  Industry.  Iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  iron 
and  salt  are  exported.  The  book-trade  of  Wurtemberg  is  an  important  * 
branch  of  industry,  but  the  situation  of  *the  country  is  not  so  favorable, 
as  that  of  Baden,  for  commercial  operations. 

4.  Religion,  Educationj  and  Government.  The  Lutheran  religion  is 
professed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants;,  but  nearly  one  third 
are  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  one  university,  at  Tubingen,  and  there 
are  numerous  lyceums,  gymnasiums^  and  popular  schools.  The 
government  is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy,,  the  king  pos- 
sessing the  executive  power,  and  sharipg  the  legislative  with  th^  two 
houses. 

5.  Divisions  and  Towns.  Wurtemberg  is  divided  into  ^ur  cir- 
cles ;  the  Neckar,  the  Schwartzwald,  the  Danube,  and  the  Jaxt 

The  capital  is  Stuttgard,  delightfblly  situated  in  a  charming  countiy, 
a  few  miles  from  the  Neckar.  The  royal  palace  is  a  noble  structure, 
and  the  library,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  containing  200,000 
volumes,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  collection  of  Bibles,  the  most 
numerous  in  the  world,  comprising  8250  copies  in  68  languages.  The 
Solitude  or  Hermitage,  the  country  residence  of  the  kihf,  is  bBautifiiUy 
situated  upon  a  hill  near  the  capital,  and  ]a  remarkable  ror  its  fine  pros- 
pect, magnificent  halls,  and  handsome  gardens.  Population  Of  Stutt- 
gard 32,000. 

Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  is  a  place  of  some  trade  and  considerable 
manu&ctures.  Its  cathedral,  though  unfinished,  is  one  of  th«  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  .  Population  12,000. 

Reutlingen,  a  manufacturing  town  with  10,000  inhabitants ;  Tubing- 
en, 7,000  inhabitants,  noted  for  its  univer^Or  and  other  literary  institu- 
tions ;  and  Hall,  for  its  salt  works,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  are  the  other 
principal  towns. 
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LXXXVL     BAVARIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  PoptdOtion.  Bavaria  is  bounded  N.  by  Hesse, 
and  the  Saxon  duchies ;  £.  and  S.  by  the  Austrian  empire ;  and  W.  by 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  The  circle  of  the  Rhine  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine  between 
Hesse,  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  France.  Area 
29,500  square  miles;  population  4,240,000. 

2.  Surface  and  Rivers.  In  the  northeastern  part  is  the  mountainous 
range,  called  Fichtelgebirge  or  Pine  Mountains,  which  is  neither 
very  extensive,  nor  very  lofty ;  yet  it  gives  rise  to  rivers,  which  flowing 
into  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube  find  their  way  to  three  differ- 
ent and  distant  seas.  The  Schneeberg  or  Snowy  Mountain^  3,500  feet 
high,  is  the  highest  summit  In  the  northwest  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine  is  the  low  mountainous  ridge  of  the  Spessart  The  Danube 
traverses  Bavaria  from  west  to  east;  its  principal  tributaries  in  this 
kingdom  are  the  Isar  and  the  Inn  from  the  southwest.  The  Mayne  or 
Maine  rises  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  and  flowing  northerly  and  west- 
erly, through  Baden  and  Hesse,  empties  itself  into  the  Rhine,  after  a 
course  of  ^  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Bamberg.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
unproductive  from  the  rugged  or  marshy  character  of  the  surface, 
and  there  are  extensive  bogs  and  forests.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy. 

3.  mdustry,  Bavaria  is  not  favorably  situated  for  trade,  and  its 
manu&ctures  are  not  very  extensive.  In  some  parts,  however,  the 
people  are  distinguished  for  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  philosophical 
mstruments,  toys,  and  clocks,  besides  articles  required  for  domestic 
consumption,  are  produced^ 

4.  Divisions  and  Jbums.  .  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  cir- 
cles, *  bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  rivers  which  water  them. 

Munich  (Muenchen),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Isar,  and  the 
embellishments  and  additions,  whi6h  it  has  received  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germa- 
ny. Its  environs  are  pleasant,  beine  adorned  with  numerous  parks, 
gardens,  and  walks,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  are  in  general  spacious, 
with  many  elegant  buildings.  The  literary  institutions,  scientific 
cabinets,  collections  of  art,  and  the  numerous  publications  issued  from 
its  presses,  give  Munich  a  high  rank  among  the  learned  cities  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  distinguished  fbr  trade  or  manu&ctures.  The 
royal  palace  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  furnished  royal  resi- 
dences in  Europe ;  the  magnificent  glypthothek  or  sculpture-galleiy ; 
the  pmakothek  or  picture-gallery;  the  large  and  beautifiil  theatre, 
called  the  Odeon ;  the  New  Palace,  680  feet  long ;  several  of  the  twen- 
ty two  churches,  &c.,  are  sumptuous  edifices.  The  university  is  one 
of  the  most  respectable  in  Germany;  the  public  library  contains 
400,000  printed  volumes,  and  10,000  manuscripts.  Population  80,000. 
At  Schleisheim  in  the  vicinity  there  is  a  magnificent  royal  palace,  with 
a  rich  collection  of  1500  paintings.  ' 
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Nuremberg,  in  Grerman  Numberg,  is  an  old  town,  and  the  antiquat- 
ed appearance  of  its  streets  and  buildings  reminds  the  visiter  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  one  of  the  principal  commercial  and  manu- 
&cturing  cities  of  Europe,  having  been  the  great  martfor  the  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  North  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts, 
ai^d  philosophical  and  music^  instruments,  metallic  wares,  looking 
classes,  toys,  &c.,  are  made  here.  The  Nuremberg  toys  amuse  chil- 
dren in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  they  are  made  in  great  numbers  by  the 
peasants  of  the  vicinity,  assisted  by  their  children,  and  sold  so  cheap  as 
to  be  exported  to  all  countries.    Population  38,000. 

Auesburg,  on  the  Lech,  is  a  place  of  some  trade  and  connderable 
manufactures.  The  arsenal,  the  principal  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  town- 
hall,  the  finest  in  Germany,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Augsburg  is 
interesting  in  tlie  history  of  the  reformation  as  the  place,  in  which  the 
Protestants  presented  to  the  German  diet  and  emperor  their  confession 
of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  known  in  history  as  the  confession 
of  Augsburg.  Population  34,000.  To  the  northeast,  is  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  rendered  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
English  general,  Marlborough,  over  the  united  French  and  Bavarian 
armies  in  1704. 

In  Hatisbon  or  Regensburg  on  the  Danube,  were  formerly  held  the 
sessions  of  the  German  diet ;  the  town-hall  in  which  that  body  sat  is 
still  to  be  seen.    Population  26,000. 

Wurzburg,  on  the  Maine,  with  22,000  inhabitants,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  contains  a  univer- 
sity, and  other  literary  institutions,  a  handsome  palace,  citadel,  &c. 

Bau^uth,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  Furth,  with  17,000,  Anspach, 
16,000,  and  Passau,  10,000,  have  an  extensive  trade  and  manufactures. 

In  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  is  Spire  with  8,000  inhabitants,  in  which 
the  German  diets  were  often  held.  It  was  at  a  diet  held  here  in  1529, 
that  the  religious  reformers  entered  a  Protest  agamst  certain  acts  of  the 
emperor,  whence  their  name  of  Protestants. 

Deux-Ponts  or  Zwei  Brucken  (i.  e.  Two  Bridges,  in  Latin  Bipons) 
in  this  circle  is  noted  for  the  editions  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
classics  published  there,  and  thence  called  Bipont  editions. 

5.  Religion,  Gwemment,  fyc.  There  are  three  universities  at  Mu- 
nich, Wurzburg,  and  Erlangen,  of  which  the  two  first  are  particularly 
distinguished;  and  the  government  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  means  of  education.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  Lutherans  are  numerous.  The  Government  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy ;  the  legislative  body  is  composed  of  two  bouses,  that  of 
peers,  styled  the  counsellors  of  the  realm,  and  that  of  the  deputies  of  • 
the  clergy,  cities,  and  landholders. 

LXXXVIL     SAXONY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Popvlcdion.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  (Sachsen) 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Prussian  provmces;  S.  and  E.  by  the  Auslnan, 
and  W.  by  the  Saxon  duchies  and  Reuss,  Area  5,800  square  mUes; 
population  1,4S5,700.* 
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Sl  Surface  and  Bioen.  The  southern  part  is  somewhat  mountain- 
ous, being  trayersed  by  the  Erz^birge,  a  range  of  mountains^  which 
separates  Saxony  from  Bohemia  in  Austria ;  the  northern  part  is  more 
level  In  the  yicini^  of  Dresden  rises  a  picturesque  group  of  rocky 
hill%  interspersed  with  rivulets  and  vales ;  this  district  is  called  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  is  much  visited.  The  Elbe  is  the  only  naviga- 
ble river  of  Saxony. 

3.  Industry.  Aluch  attention  has  been  paid  to  sheep  breeding,  and 
the  Saxon  wool  is  noted  for  its  fineness ;  the  number  of  shee^  is  about 
two  million,  yielding  4,500,000  lbs.  of  wool.  The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts are  rich  in  mines,  which  are  skilfiilly  worked,  and  their  produc- 
tions are  manufactured  into  various  articles ;  there  are  cannon  founde- 
ries,  and  mineral  dyes,  as  verdigris,  smalt  from  cobalt,  &c,  are  made. 
The  book-trade  is  very  extensive,  and  there  are  linen,  woollen,  and  cot- 
ton manufactures.    The  pearl  fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the  river  Eister. 

4.  Bdigion^  Educatumt  Government.  The  ffreat  majori^  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans;  there  are  about  50,000  Roman  Catholics, 
and  l,fiOO  Hermhutters.  In  no  countiy  in  Europe  has  more  attention 
been  paid  to  education.  There  is  a  university  at  Leipsic,  with  numer- 
ous high  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  there  are  common  schools  in  all 
the  parishes,  so  that  the  lower  classes  are  very  generally,  able  to 
read  and  write.    The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

5.  Dmsiona  and  7\>wns.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  five  circles,* 
which  are  subdivided  into  districts  and  bailiwics. 

Dresden,  the  capital,  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  spacious /streets  and 
elegant  buildings,  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district, 
through  which  broad  and  well  shaded  avenues  lead  to  the -city.  One 
of  the  finest  bridges  in  Europe  has  been  built  over  the  Elbe,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  Dresden  is  built  The  palaces  belonging  to  the  royal 
&mily,  several  of  those  of  the  nobility,  many  of  the  18  churches,  its  rich 
collections  of  art^  cabinets  of  science  and  learned  establishments,  par- 
ticularly the  picture  gaUery,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  collec- 
tion of^  engravings,  comprising  200,000  pieces,  and  the  library  with 
850,000  volumes,  are  among  the  ornaments  of  the  city.  Dresden  has 
an  active  trade,  supported  by  its  extensive  manufiictures,  including 
jewelry,  musical  instniments,  gloves,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  &c. 
Population  70,000,  exclusive  of  many  strangers  who  reside  here, 
attracted  by  its  treasures  of  art,  its  excellent  institutions  for  education, 
and  its  agreeable  situation.  In  the  vicinity  are  Pilnitz,  with  a  mag- 
nificent summer  residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  Koenigstein,  an 
impregnable  mountain  fortress,  built  upon  a  rock  rising  out  of  a 
plain  to  the  height  of  J, 400  feet ;  it  contains  a  well  1200  feet  deep. 
.  Lei^ic  or  Leipzig  is  a«well  built  town,  pleasantly  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  trade  and  manu&c- 
tures.  Three  gretft  fiiirs  are  held  here  annually,  which  are  considered 
among  the  most  important  in  the  world.  The  number  of  purchasers 
who  assemble  at  these  fiiirs,  is  8,000,  or  9,000,  and  the  amount  of  the 
sales  is  between  15  and  20  million  dollars.  The  book  fiurs  in  particular 
•re  unique,  and  Leipsic  is  the  sreatest  book  market  in  the  world.  The 
university  here  is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  Two  celebrated  bat- 
tles have  been  fought  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic ;  in  1631,  the  Swedish 

♦  MisDi^  Erzgebirge,  Loaatia. 

Leipsic,  Voigtlimd, 
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king  GuataTtis  Adolpbus  defeated  the  troops  of  the  empire  here,  and 
thus  saved  the  Pretestant  cause  in  tlie  north  of  Germany ;  in  the  neat 
battle  of  1813,  one  of  the  most  important  in  modem  times,  Napo- 
leon was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  afler  a  protracted  resistanee  of  several  days. 
Population  of  Leipsic  41,000. 

Freyberff,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  a  celebrated  mining  town,  is 
surrounded  by  rich  silver  mines,  which  with  those  of  copper  and  lead 
employ  5,000  laborers.  The  mining  academy  is  the  most  remaikable 
institution. 

Chemnitz,  noted  for  its  cotton  manufactures,  has  16,000  inhabitants ; 
Meissen  with  4,000  is  noted  for  its  porcelain,  and  Bautzen,  12,000,  for 
its  trade  imd  manufactures. 


LXXXVIII.     HANOVER. 

1.  Boimdaries  and  PopidaUon.  The  kinffdom  of  Hanover  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  German  Ocean ;  £.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from 
Denmark,  by  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  by  Prussia ;  S.  by  Prussia 
and  Electoral  Hesse,  and  W.  by  the  Netherlands.  Area  14,800  square 
miles ;  population  1,580,000. 

2.  Swrfact  and  Soil,  The  Hartz  Mountains  extend  through  the 
southern  part ;  the  highest  summit,  the  Brock^i  has  an  ele\^on  of 
3,650  feet  These  mountains  are  ricb  in  minerals,  yielding  some  gold, 
with  much  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  &c.  They  are  well- wooded,  and 
the  forests  are  also  a  source  of  wealth  tp  the  inhabitants.  The  Brockeu 
is  famous  as  the  supposed  resort  of  the  German  witches,  and  of  the 
wild  huntsman  of  the  Hartz.  What  is  called  die  spectre  of  the 
Brocken  is  the  magnified  and  distorted  image  of  the  spectator,  reflected 
under  certain  circumstances  from  an  opposite  clouo.  The  northern 
part  of  Hanover  is  level,  forming  a  rart  or  the  great  European  plain, 
which  extends  alone  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  from  Paris  to  Moscow. 
In  the  south  the  valleys  are  fertile ;  in  the  north  are  many  barren  heaths 
and  moors. 

3.  Rwers.    The  Ems  is  a  navigable  stream,  which  flows  northeriy 
through  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  into  the  North  Sea.    Tpe 
Weser,  which  traverses  the  kingdom  fix>m  south  to  north,, and  the  Elbe, 
which  washes  its  northern  boundary,  empty  themselves  into  the  same" 
sea. 

4.  Industry.  Agriculture  is  in  general  in  a  low  state ;  the  heaths  of 
the  north  are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  they  are  used  as  sheep 
walks,  or  for  the  raising  of  bees.  The  mines  and  forests  of  the  Hartz 
are  diligently  worked,  and  boards,  iron,  and  copper  are,  with  cattle,  the 
chief  articles  of  export  The  inland  trade,  favored  by  the  Weser  and 
Elbe,  is  considerable,  but  tiiie  foreign  commerce  is  not  extensive ;  the 
articles  imported  are  manufiictured  goods. 

5.  Religion^  Education,  Government,  About  four  fiflhs  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Lutherans,  the  rest  are  Roman  Catholics,  Mennonites^  and 
Jews.  The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  but  the  representative 
principle  is  imperfectly  in  operation.  The  crown  of  Hanover  belongs 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  government  is  administered 
by  a  goveraor-general.    There  is  a  univenity  at  Gcettingen,  one  of 
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the  best  ip  Gennany,  and  the  gymnasia  and  common  schools  are 
numerous. 

6,  Dwinona  and  Ihvms,  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  gov- 
eiiiinents,*  taking  the  names  of  their  capitals,  and  the  captainship 
(Berghauptmannschafl)  of  Clausthal. 

Huiover,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  upon  the  Leine,  c<ni- 
tains  a  population  of  28,000  inhabitants,  employed  in  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Hanover  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  league  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  has  an  antiquated  appearance. 

GcBttingen,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Leine,  is  one  of  the 
literary  capitals  of  the  world.  Its  university  is  the  principal  in  Germany, 
or  inferior  only  to  that  of  Berlin.  The  libraiy,  the  richest  in  the  world 
in  the  department  of  modem  literature,  has  300,000^  vidumes.  The 
obaervatoiy  is  furnished  with  excellent  instruments ;  the  botanical  gar- 
den is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe ;  the  collections  of  natural  history,  the 
cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  and  the  valuable  journals  published 
here,  render  Gcettingen  the  resort  of  the  studious  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.    Population  11,000. 

Hildesheim  with  13,000  inhabitants;  Luneburg  with  12,000,  and 
Osnaburg  or  Osnabruck,  with  11,000,  have  considerable  manu&c- 
tures. 

Emden  is  the  principal  port  and  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom. 
Population  11,000. 


LXXXIX.  GRAND  bUCHIES  OP  MECKLENBURG 
OR  MECKLEMBURG. 

1.  Boundaries,  The  two  grand  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  lie  between 
the  Baltic  on  the  N. ;  Prussia  on  the  S.  and  E. ;  and  Hanover  and  Den- 
mark on  the  West  They  are  both  limited  monarchies,  and  the  inhab- 
itants, with  the  exception  of  some  Jews  and  a  few  Roman  Catholics, 
are  Lutherans. 

2.  Meckleiiburg'Schwefin^  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburs- 
Schwerin  has  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles,  with  440,000  inhab- 
itants. 

The  capital  Schwerin,  prettily  situated  upon  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  has  12,000  inhabitants.  The  grand  duke  usually  resides  in  the 
village  of  Ludwigslust,  where  is  a  magnificent  palace. 

Rostock,  the  largest  town  in  the  duchy,  has  a  port  on  the  Baltic,  with 
considerable  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  contains  a  universi^  and 
some  other  literary  institutions.    Population  19,000. 

Wismar,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  good  harbor  on  the  Baltic, 
and  some  trade  and  manuiactures. 

a  Meckknhurg'Strdiiz,  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  has  an  area  of  770  square  miles, 
with  78,800  inhabitants. 

New  Strelitz  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  grand-duke.  Popu- 
lation 6,000.  V 

»  Hanover,  Stade, 
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XC.     GRAND  DUCHY  OF  OLDENBURG. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Exteni.  01denbui|f  has  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  north,  and  Hanover  on  the  three  other  side&  It  also  holds  some 
detached  portions  of  territory.  Area  2,500  square  miles ;  population 
246,000.  Much  of  the  country  is  low  and  wet,  and  is  intersected  by 
canals  and  dikes,  to  drain  it  or  to  defend  it  from  inundations. 

2.  Jhums,  The  capital,  Oldenburg,  is  a  pretty  town,  on  the  Hunte, 
a  tributaiy  of  the  Weser,  which  is  navigable  by  small  vessels.  Pop- 
ulation 6,000. 

£utin  and  Birkenfeld  are  capitals  of  the  detached  territories,  the 
former  in  the  Danish-German  provinces,  and  the  latter  in  the  Prusman 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 


XCI.  SAXON  DUCHIES. 

1.  Boundaries.  These  states  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  Prussia : 
E.  by  Reuss  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  S.  by  Bavaria  and  .  W. 
by  Hesse-CasseL  The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  with  few  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  forms  of  government  constitutional  monarchy. 

2.  Saxe-WetTnar,  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  consists  of 
three  detached  parts,  the  principalities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  and 
the  circle  of  Neustadt.    Area  1,425  square  miles ;  population  233,800. 

Weimar,  the  capital,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  and 
contains  a  number  of  handsome  edifices,  and  learned  establishments. 
The  theatre,  the  grand  ducal  residence,  the  public  librarv  of  130,000 
volumes,  the  ^graphical  institute,  and  the  fine  English  park,  are 
among  the  objects  worthv  of  mention.  Weimar  has  acquired  much 
literary  celebrity,  from  its  having  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  {N'esent 
century,  the  residence  of  manv  distinguished  German  scholars  and 
authors,  attracted  thither  by  the  patronaf^  of  the  court.  Schiller. 
Herder,  Gcethe,  Wieland,  and  Kotzebue,  with  others,  were  assembled 
here  at  the  same  time.    Population  10,000. 

Jena,  in  a  charming  valley,  contains  an  ancient  university,  which 
ranks  among  the  first  m  Germany;  the  library  comprises  100,000 
volumes.  In  1806  Napoleon  mined  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Prussians  here.    Population  5,000. 

Eisenach,  8,000  inhabitants,  is  a  well  built  town,  with  some  manu- 
&ctures.  In  its  vicinity  on  the  Wartburg,  is  a  mountain  fbrtress, 
in  which  Luther  vrss  concealed  by  his  firiends,  when  put  under  the 
bann  of  the  empire  for  his  relij^ious  doctrines.  Here  he  spent  nearly 
a  year,  and  occupied  his  time  m  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
the  vernacular  tongue. 

3.  Saxe-Cohurg-Gotka.  The  Duchy  of  Saxe-Ck»buig  consiMB  of 
three  detached  portions^  the  principalities  of  Coburg,  of  Gotha,  and  of 
Lichtenberg. .  Area  975  square  miles ;  population  154,000. 

Gotha.  the  capital,  is  a  manufacturing  town  with  12,000  inhabitants ; 
here  are  the  ducal  palace,  and  a  fine  public  libraiy  of  150,000  volumes. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Seeberg. 

Cobur|^,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  has  several  literary  estaUishmenti, 
and  considerable  manufkcturing  industry. 
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4.  Saxe-Menbtirg.    The  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenhurg  has  an  area  of 
530  square  miles,  with  115,300  inhabitants. 

Altenburg,  the ,  capital,  is  a  place  of  some  trade  and  manu&cturea^ 
with  12,000  inhabitants. 

5.  Saxt'Meiningen-HUdlmrghatuerL   The  Duchy  of  SaxerMeioingen 
has  an  area  of  930  square  mUes,  and  a  population  138,000. 

Meiningen,  the  ca[>ital,  is  a  manufacturing  town  with  5,000  inhabi- 
tants. '  Hildburghausen  has  a  population  of  4000  souls. 


XCII.    DUCHY  OF   BRUNSWICK. 

This  state  consists  of  three  entirely  detached  portions,  surrounded 
by  tbr  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  provinces.  Area  1,500  square  mUes ; 
populaiion  350,000. 

brunswick,  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  well  built  city,  which  contains 
a  number  of  public  edifices,  and  several  literary  institutions  of  some 
celebrity.  Its  trade  and  manufiustures  are  important,  and  its  fiiirs  rank 
nextto  those  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort.    Population  36,000. 

Wolfenbuttel  in  tne  vicinity,  with  8,000,  mhabitante,  contains  a  very 
large  and  valuable  library,  considei-ed  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe ; 
it  comprises  300,000  printed  volumes,  and  J  0,000  manuscripts. 

The  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  is  Lutheran ;  the 
l^vemment  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, the  manufactures  of  linen,  and  leather,  the  porcelain  works, 
and  the  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 


XCIII.     HESSIAN  STATES. 

1.  Boundaries,  fyc.  llie  estates  of  the  house  of  Hesse  consist  of 
t^e  three  states  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Hesse-Homburg. 
1'hey  lie  between  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Nassau.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  Protestants,  but  about  one  fiflh  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  government  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
the  others  are  absolute. 

3.  Mectoral  Hesse.  Hesse-Cassel  or  the  principality  of  Electoral 
Hesse  has  an  area  of  4,460  square  miles,  with  653,370  inhabitants. 

Cassel,  the  capital,  situated  upon  the  Fulda,  has  36,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  several  handsome  squares,  and  a  great  number  of  important 
public  institutions,  learned  and  chaintable.  The  palace  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Germany.  Cassel  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  erected  by  Napoleon  in  1807,  and  dissolved  on  his 
overthrow  in  1814.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the  castle  of  Wilhelms-  • 
hohe,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  princely  residences  in 
Europe. 

Hanau,  an  active  manufacturing  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants; 
Fulda,  9,000,  with  its  literary  institutions;  and  Marburg,  7,000,  with 
its  university,  to  which  belongs  a  library  of  above  100,000  volumes, 
are  places  of  some  note. 

Smalkalden,  with  5,000  inhabitants,  is  interesting  in  history,  as  the 
place  in  which  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  united,  m  1531, 
m  a  league  to  defend  their  l&ith  against  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic 
princes. 
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3.  Hesse-Damuiadi.  Grand-Ducal  Hesse  or  Hesse-Darmstadt  is 
divided  into  two  detached  parts  by  Hesse-Cassel.  Area  3)770  square 
miles ;  population  747,000. 

Darmstadt,  the  ducal  residence,  has  20,000  inhabitants.  Its  hbrarj  of 
90,000  volumes,  the  museum,  the  vast  arsenal,  the  palace,  &&>,  are  the 
objects  of  most  interest  To  the  south  lies  Worms,  with  7,000  inhab- 
itants, one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Germany,  and  long  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  empire.  At  the  diet  held  here  in  1^1,  Luther  vindicat- 
ed his  conduct  and  defended  his  &ith  before  the  emperor,  princes,  and 
prelates  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  was  put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire. 

Mayence,  Maintz,  or  Mentz  is  an  ancient  city,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Maine  with  the  Rhine ;  its  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and 
its  old  buildings  give  it  a  gloomy  appearance,  but  it  is  a  place  of 
historical  interest,  and  its  environs  are  remarkable  for  dieir  beauty.  Its 
citadel  and  vast  fortifications,  belonging  to  the  system  of  military 
works  erected  by  the  German  confederation,  render  it  the  strongest 
town  in  Germany.  Long  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  archbishopric, 
Mentz  still  contains  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Here  is  still 
shown  the  house  in  which  Faust  and  Guttenberg,  natives  of  Ment^ 
made  their  first  essays  in  the  art  of  printing.    Population  26^600. 

At  Giessen,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  there  is  a  university. 

4.  Hesse-HonUmrg.  The  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  consists 
of  two  distinct  parts,  the  one  situated  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the 
oliier  between  the  Bavarian  curcle  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Prussian 
government  of  Coblentz.    Area  166  square  miles ;  population  22,800. 

The  capital  is  Homburg,  with  3,500  inhabitants.  * 


XCIV.     DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

Nassau  lies  between  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt  The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy; 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  aro  Protestants.  Area  1^920 
square  miles ;  population  363,600. 

Wisbaden,  the  capital,  is  a  prettily  built  city,  in  a  delightful  situa- 
tion. Its  sixteen  hot  springs,  which  all  the  year  round  have  a  tem- 
perature of  140®,  attract  from  10,000  to  12,000  visiters  annually.  Pop- 
ulation 7,000. 

Niederselters  is  noted  for  its  mineral  spring,  the  fiunous  Seltzer 
water,  of  which  about  two  million  bottles  are  sold  annually ;  Hoch- 
heim,  Johannisberg,  and  Rudesheim  for  their  wines,  and  Langenschwal- 
bach  for  its  mineral  waters. 


XCV.    PRINCIPALITY  OP  WALDECK. 

This  little  state,  with  an  area  of  460  square  miles  and  56,600  inhab- 
itants, is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  and  Hessian  territories.  The 
county  of  Pyrmont  is  a  detached  part  bordering  on  Hanover  and  Lippe- 
Detmold.    The  religion  is  Lutheran ;  the  government,  constitutional. 

Arolsen,  the  capital,  has  1700  inhabitants. 

Pyrmont,  the  principal  town,  is  much  visited  for  its  tltermal  saline 
waters.    Population  2,400. 
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XCVI.    THEjlNHALT  DUCHIES. 

1.  Boundaries.  These  states  are  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Saxony.  The  inhabitants  are  Protestants ;  the  governmental 
constitutional. 

2.  Anhcdt'Dessau,  The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau  has  an  area  of 
348  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  61,000. 

Dessau,  the  capital^  is  a  pretty  town  in  a  charming  situation,  with 
10,000  inhabitants. 

3.  •Mudt'Bernbyrg,  The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bemhui^  has  an  area  of 
340  square  miles,  and  40,800  inhabitants. 

Bern  burg,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  5,300  souls. 

4.  Anhalt'Catken.  The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Coethen  has  an  area  of 
320  BCfuwre  miles,  and  36,700  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Co3tlien,  on 
the  Ziethe,  with  a  population  of  6,800. 


XCVII.    SCHWARTZBURG  PRINCIPALITIES. 

1.  Boundaries.  These  principalities  are  surrounded  by  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  duchies.  The  inhabitants  are 
rrotestants. 

2.  Scfumrtzburg-Rudolstadl.  The  principality  of  Schwartzburg- 
Rudolstadt  has  an  area  of  410  square  miles,  with  62,000  inhabitants. 
The  government  is  constitutional  in  its  forms. 

Rudolstadt  is  the  capital.    Population  4,000. 

3.  Schwartzburg'Sondershausen.  The  principality  of  Schwartzburg- 
Sondershausen  has  52,000  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  360  square  miles. 
The  government  is  absolute. 

The  capital  is  Sondershausen  with  3,300  inhabitants. 


XCVIII.     THE   REUSS    PRINCIPALITIES. 

1.  BoundarieSn^  The  states  of  the  princes  of  Reuss  are  surrounded 
by  the  Saxon  duchies.  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  The  inhabitants  are 
Protestants,  and  the  forms  of  government  constitutional. 

2.  ReusS'Crreitz,  The  principaUty  of  Reuss- Greitz  has  an  area  of 
145  square  miles,  and  25,100  inhabitants. 

Greitz,  the  capital,  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  population  of  7,000. 

3.  Reuss-Schleitz.  The 'principality  of  ReUss-Schleitz,  has  an  area 
of  208  square  miles,  and  31,400  inhabitants.  Schleitz,  the  capital,  has 
5,000  inhabitants. 

"4.  Reuss-Lohensiein.  The  principality  of  Reuss-Lobenstein  is  the 
largest  of  these  states,  having  an  area  of  242  square  miles.  Population 
28,500.    The  capital  is  Lobenstein,  with  3,000  inhabitants. 

Gera  is  the  capital  of  a  district  which  belongs  to  the  two  last  des- 
cribed states,  in  common.  Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  consider- 
able; population  8,000. 
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XCIX.     THE  LIPPE  PRINCIPALITIES. 

1.  Boundaries,  The  estates  of  the  Lippe  family  are  bounded  by  the 
Prussiah  government  of  Minden,  by  Brunswick,  and  Electoral  Hesse. 
They  are  governed  according  to  constitutional  forms ;  the  inhabitants 
are  Protestants. 

2.  Lippe-Delmold.  The  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  has  79,800 
inhabitants,  with  an  area  of  440  square  miles.  Detmold  with  2^800 
inhabitants,  is  the  capital ;  Lemgow,,^  3,800,  the  principal  town. 

3.  Lippe-SchatLenburg,  The  principality  of  Schauenburg  Lippe  has 
an  area  of  210  square  miles  with  24,000.  Its  capital,  Buckeburg,  has 
2,100  inhabitants. 


C.    THE  PRINCIPALITY   OF  LICHTENSTEIN. 

This  little  state,  with  an  area  of  54  square  miles  and  6,150  inhabitants, 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  is  situated  between  Switzer- 
tnd  and  the  Tyrol.  The  prince  usually  resides  at  Vienna;  the  village 
of  Lichtenstein,  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital. 

CI.    THE  HOHENZOLLERN  PRINCIPALITIES. 

1.  Boundaries,  These  two  states  are  nearly  surrounded  by  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg.    The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

2.  HohenzoUem-Htchinsen,  The  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Hech- 
ingen  has  an  area  of  110  square  miles,  with  20,000  inhabitants.  Its 
capital  is  Hechingen ;  population  3,000. 

3.  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  The  principality  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen  has  an  area  of  390  square  miles,  with  42,600  inhabitants. 
Trochtelfingen,  the  principal  town,  has  a  population  of  2,000.  Th« 
capital,  Sigmaringen,  is  an  insignificant  town  with  1500  inhabitants. 

CII.    LORDSHIP  OF  KNIPHAUSEN. 

This  Lilliputian  st^te,  the  smallest  in  Europe,  has  an  area  of  18 
square  miles,  with  2,860  inhabitants.  It  lies  upon  the  northern  coast 
of  Oldenburg.  The  capital,  Kniphausen,  is  a  castle  of  the  sovereign 
lord,  surrounded  by  about  50  inhabitants. 


cm.     THE   REPUBLIC   OR  FREE   CITY   OF 
BREMEN. 

The  Republic  of  Bremen  comprises  the  city  of  that  name,  and  tlie 
adjoining  territory,  lying  on  the  Weser,  and  surrounded  by  the  Hano- 
verian territories.    Area  68  square  miles ;  pNopulation  58,000. 

The  city  of  Bremen  L^  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  though 
the  larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  discharge  their,  cargoes  below.  The 
goverom^it  is  administered  by  four  burgomasters  and  a  senate,  all  of 
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whom  an  chosen  for  life.  The  town  is  sontMinded  by  gardens  and 
woUs  shaded  with  trees,  which  occupy  the  dte  of  the  dd  ftrtifica- 
tions.    Population  40,000. 


CIV-    THE  FREE  CITY  OF  HAMBURG. 

The  territCHries  of  Hamburg  are  surrounded  by  the  German  {wovin- 
ees  of  Denmark.  The  bailiwic  of  Ritzebutiel  is  detached  from  tfa» 
rest  of  the  states,  lyinff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  bailiwic  of 
Bergedorf  belongs  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  in  common.  Area  152 
square  miles;  population  150,000.  The  government  is  aristocratic,  , 
being  vested  in  four  burgomaslen,  and  a  council,  which  fill  their  own 
vacancies. 

The  city  of  Hamburg,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  75  miles 
by  the  river,  from  the  sea,  is  built  partly  on  a  great  number  of  islands 
formed  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Alster.  It  is  dividra  by  a  canal  into  the  Old 
and  New  Town.  The  whole  city  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  rampart,  and 
a  broad  ditch.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  especially  in 
the  Old  Town,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  in  the  Dutch  ftshion,  6  or  7 
stories  high.  A  few  of  die  streets  are  handsome,  and  bordered  by  long 
and  wide  canals.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees^  and  are  so 
vride  that  they  admit  several  carriages  abreast  The  churches  are 
mostly  Gothic,  with  beautiful  altars,  Icu^  organ%  and  lofty  spires  cov- 
ered vnth  copper,  which  makes  a  brilliant  appearance  in  the  sun.  The 
exchange  is  a  noble  structure,  and  Hamburg  has  always  enjoyed  a  thriv- 
ing commerce.  It  has  manu&ctures  to  a  considerable  extent  of  cotton 
and  linen  cloths,  and  refined  sugars;  it  has  many  schools,  libraries,  and 
literary  institutions.    Population  122,000. 

Cuzhaven,  upon  the  coast,  is  a  little  village  important  for  its  port, 
fix>m  which  sail  regular  packet  and  steam  vessels  to  Amsterdam  and 
Harwich. 


CV.    REPUBLIC  OF  LUBECK. 

The  territories  of  Lubeck  consist  of  several  detached  portiotts,  situ- 
ated on  !l:e  Baltic  and  bounded  by  the  Danish  and  Mecklenburg  terri- 
tories. Area  118  square  miles ;  population  43,000.  The  government 
resembles  that  of  the  other  fi!ee  cities  of  Germany. 

The  city  of  Lubeck,  on  the  Trave,  is  still  a  place  of  considerBble 
business,  though  much  declined  since  the  time  when  it  was  the  head 
of  the  Hanseatic  *  towns,  and  its  fleet  commanded  the  Baltic  Its  for- 
tifications are  now  converted  into  promenade&   Population  SS^OOO. 

*Tbe  Haiuieatic  League  was  a  celebrated  aiMKiation  of  the  Middle  Agei. 
Toward  ihe  middle  of  the  13th  century,  both  aea  and  land  were  covered  with  pi- 
rates and  robbers,  and  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Germany  was  especially  exposed. 
This  suggested  a  league  for  mutual  assistance,  and  a  confederacy  was  formed  in 
1289,  between  Hamburg,  and  the  districts  of  the  Ditmarschen  and  Hadeb,  which 
was  joined  by  Lubeck  w  1241.  I»  a  short  time,  the  league  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  comprised  85  towns.  They  established  4  fn^eat  factories  abroad: 
namely,  at  London,  Bruges,  Novogorod,  and  Bergen  in  rforway,  and  grew  so 
powerful  that  they  ruled  by  their  trsasares  and  arms  a  great  part  of  northeiB 
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CVI.     REPUBLIC  OP  FRANKFORT. 

This  republic  is  principally  bounded  by  the  Hessian  states.  Area  92 
square  miles ;  population  54,000.  The  burgomasters  are  chosen  annu- 
ally, and  with  the  legislative  senate  and  executive  assembly,  administer 
the  govenunent 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  the  capital,  is  the  seat  of  the  German  diet,  and 
the  German  emperors  were  crowned  here,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  in  1806.  It  is  one  of  the  most  importaz^  trading  towns  in  Ger- 
many, and  it»  fitirs,  though  not  what  they  were  when  they  qgfacted 
50fiQO  strangers  to  their  stalls,  are  among  the  richest  and  mk  fre- 
quented in  Europe.  Fnmkfbrt  contains  several  note-worthy  buildings, 
collections^  and  institutions.    Population  52,000. 


CVII.  AUSTRIAN,  PRUSSIAN,  NETHERLANDISH, 
AND  DANISH  GERMANY. 

1.  To  Denmark  belong  the  German  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg,  witli  3,790  square  miles,  and  440,000  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Prussian  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Rhine,  Sile- 
sia, S^ony,  and  Westphalia,  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles  and 
9,3iD0,000  inhabitants,  are  also  parts  of  the  German  con&deracy. 

S.  The  German  states  of  Austria  ai^  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  the 
duchy  of  Stiria,  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  a  part  of  Silesia,  and  the 
duchies  of  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  other  Mrts  of  Iliyria*  They  com- 
prise an  area  of  74,000  square  miles,  and  contain^  10,€00,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

4.  The  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  with  3,600  square  miles,  and 
2d5,000  inhabitants,  belonced  till  recently  to  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, but  is  now  claimed  by  Belgium. 

CVIII.     GENERAL  VIEW  OF  GERMANY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Germany  is  bounded  N,  by  the  German 
Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  Sea;  E.  by  the  Prussdan  provinces  of 
Prussia,  and  Posen,  the  kingdom,  of  Poland  belon^g  to  Russia, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia,  and  Hungary  belonging  to  Austria; 
S.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  and  W.  by  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netheriands.  It  extends  from  45°  SO'  to  55°  N.  Lat., 
and  from  4<»  50^  to  20°  SO'  E.  Urn.,  having  an  area  of  345,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  36,261,000. 

2.  Mountains.  The  central  and  southern  parts  of  Germany  are  tra- 
versed by  several  ranges  of  mountains.  The  mountains  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube  belong  to  the  Alpine  system,  those  on  the  north  to  the 
Carpathian  system,  which  sends  out  numerous  branches.  TheHartz 
Mountains,  bfelongin;  to  the  latter  system,  are  the  most  northerly  range. 
The  nordiem  part  of  the  country  is  low  and  level,  descencynj;  towards 
the  North  and  Baltic  Seaa 

3.  JUoers.  Germany  is  watered  by  500  rivers,  60  of  which  are  na- 
vigsble.  The  Danube  flows  through  the  southern  part.  The  Weser, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder  are  the  principal  German  streams,  and  many 
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of  their  tribataries  are  navigaUe  rirers.  The  Rhine,  which  rises  in 
Switzerland,  and  flows  into  me  sea  in  the  Netherlands,  has  but  a  part 
of  its  course  in  Germany. 

4  CUmaU.  The  climate  of  Germany  is  modified  by  the  elevation 
of  the  surface,  and  the  exposure  of  the  different  sections.  For  purposes 
of  general  de8cript;ion  it  may  be  divided  into  three  regions.  In  the 
first  or  that  of  the  northern  plains,  the  climate  is  humid  and  variable, 
though  not  cold ;  it  is  exposed  to  every  wind,  which  convey  fogs  and 
storms  fit)m  two  sea&«  The  northwestern  plain  from  its  vi<»nity  to  the 
North  Sea  is  subject  to  fi^quent  rains  and  desolating  tempests,  while 
thie  influence  of  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  northeastern  plain  is  less  power- 
fill,  and  the  climate  though  colder  is  less  variable.  The  second  reeioa 
c6mprehends  all  the  central  jpart  of  Ciermany,  which  is  sheltered  by 
the  mountains  from  the  variableness  and"  humidity  of  the  maritime  cli- 
mate ;  this  zone,  the  most  agreeable  of  Grermany,  extends  Qt>m  Lat.  48° 
to  51%  but  the  genertil  elevation  of  the  sur&ce  renders  it  colder  than 
other  European  countries  of  the  same  latitude.  The  third  general  di- 
vision is  the  Alpine  section ;  here  the  lofty  heights  and  sudden  depres- 
sions bring  very  diflerent  climates  into  contact  with  each  other.  The 
eternal  glaciers  of  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg  are  contiguous  to  the  vine- 
covered  valleys  of  Stiria  and  Carinthia^  and  but  little  removed  from  the 
olive  groves  of  Trieste  and  the  ever  blooming  gardens  of  Italy.  Vines, 
rice,  and  maize  thrive  as  far  north  as  54^ ;  beyond  that  latitude  they  do 
not  arrive  at  perfection.  The  olive  and  silk-worm  are  successfully 
raised  only  in  that  small  part  of  Grermany  which  lies  south  of  46^. 

5.  iSbi^.  The  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  plains  in  the  north 
have  indeed  much  arid  land,  but  along  the  rivers  are  rich  and  fruitful 
soils,  yielding  abundant  harvests.  In  the  south,  there  is  much  barren 
or  slightly  productive  land  on  the  mountains,  but  the  beautiful  valleys 
and  small  plains  rival  in  fertihty  the  best  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of 
the  northern  rivers.  In  general  the  soil  in  the  north  is  heavy  and  best 
adapted  for  corn ;  in  the  south,  light  and  best  fitted  for  vines.  The 
best  soil  is  in  the  central  section,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sandy 
plains. 

6.  Rdigidn,  All  religions  are  professed  in  Germany  without  restric- 
tion. RfUher  more  than  one  half^  of  the  inhabitants  are Jloman  Catho- 
lics, and  above  two  fifths  are  Protestants.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
iets  have  been  united  in  many  places  into  one  church,  which  takes  the 
name  of  the  Evangelical  church.  There  are  'some  Mennonites,  and 
Moravians  or  Herrnhutters.    The  Jews  in  Germany  are  about  900,000. 

7.  Gavenment.  The  German  confederacy  was  •  formed  Jn  1815,  to 
protect  the  independence  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  states,  which 
entered  into  it  Thirty-six  monarqhical  states,  and  four  republics  or 
Free  Cities  were  the  parties  to  the  federal  act  The  organ  of  the 
confederacy  is  the  diet  composed  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  sove- 
reign mpmbers;  it  is  constituted  in  two  diflerent  forms.  1.  The  Plenum 
or  general  assembly,  in  which  each  member  has  at  least  one  vote,  and 
the  great  powers  have  several;  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg  liave  each  four  votes ;  Baden,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Denmark  (for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg),  and 
the  Netherlands  (for  Luxemburg),  each  three ;  Brunswidc  Meckl^burg- 
Schwerin,  and  Nassau  each  two,  and  the  others,  one  each,  *  mMn^ 
^  •  KniphaiHeD,  however,  is  joined'  with  Oldenburg,  and  ReoM-ScUeits  with 
iCfiM  IioKiHitein  in  voting.  ^ 
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71  votes.  fL  The  ordimuy  diet  is  the  other  form  of  the  anembly  ;  io 
this  there  are  but  17  votes,  the  priupipal  powers  (the  eleven  firat  named 
above)  having  each  one  vote,  and  the  others  votmg  collectively.  This 
body  discusses  all  questions,  and  proposes  them  for  adoption  to  the 
plenum,  executes  its  decrees,  and  in  general  manages  the  affiurs  of  the 
confederacy.  The  general  assembly  decides  upon  the  propodtions  of 
the  Drdinaiy  diet,  makes  war  and  peace,  &c. 

8.  Army.  The  army  of  the  confederation  consists  of  300,000  men, 
each  state  furnishing  a  contingent  of  troops,  proportionate  to  its  popula- 
tion. There  are  several  cities  considered  as  federal  fortresses;  these 
are  Luxemburg,  Mayence,  Landau,  Ulm,  &c 

9.  Inhahitanta.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  confederacy  are 
Germans,  or  descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  tribes,  who  have  occupied 
the  country  ever  since  any  thing  is  known  of  its  history.  They  call 
themselves  Deutschen,  and  their  country  Deutschland,  The  language 
is  various  dialects  of  the  German ;  that  of  the  cultivated  classes  and  of 
literature  is  the  High  German,  which  is  nowhere  spoken  in  its  purity 
by  the  people.  Various  dialects  of  Low  German  are  spoken  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  Sclavonic  inhabitants  are  chiefly  m  the  Ger- 
man province^  of  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

The  Germans  are  characterised  by  habits  of  industry,  by  great  integ* 
rity  and  fidelity,  by  perseverance,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  by 
ingenuity  and  intelligence ;  to  them  we  are  indebted  n>r  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  of  printing,  of  watches,  &c.,  and  the  religious  reforma- 
tion was  the  work  of  a  German  monk.  The  lower  classes  are  slow  to 
adopt  new  modes  of  living,  and  they  are  deficient  in  enterprise,  but  the 
learned  men  of  Germany  are  distinguished  for  their  liberalityof  senti- 
ment, their  eagerness  for  novelty,  and  keenness  of  research.  The 
nation  is  in  a  high  degree  imaginative,  and  full  of  sensibility  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  in  nature  and  art 

In  person  the  Grermans  are  robust,  and  hardy,  and  they  have  very 
generally  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  Germans  of  the  south  are  in  general  less  fiivorably  distinguished 
for  morality  and  intelligence  than  those  of  the  nordi,  and  much  less 
has  been  done  in  the  former  section  towards  enlightening  the  great 
mass  of  the  people ;  yet  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  remariE.  In 
many  quarters  of  tlie  country  the  moral  condition  of  the  neasantry  is 
very  miserable  ;  ignorant^  superstitious,  dull,  indolent,  and  airtv  in  their 
habits,  and  slovenly  in  their  mode  of  cultivation,  they  still  bear  the 
traces  of  their  recent  servitude. 

In  Tyrol,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  the  other  mountainous  tracts  of  the 
south,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  primitive.  Moderate  in 
their  desires,  and  content  with  what  their  lands  and  catde  furnish  them, 
they  are  frugal  and  cheerful,  but  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The 
Tyrolese  are  accustomed  like  the  Savoyards  to  wander  abroad,  peddling 
small  wares,  but  they  return  home  to  enjoy  their  savings  and  their 
gains. 

The  Austrians,  properly  so  called,  are  industrious  and  orderly,  and 
the  number  of  criminal  offences  committed  among  them  is  very  smalL 
A  striking  feature  in  their  character  is  their  general  good  humor, « 
habitual  content  and  cheerfulness;  they  are  fond  of  amusements,  an  > 
excel  particularly  in  music.  But  blind Iv  attached  to  old  usages,  an  i 
averse  from  change,  theu:  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  backwar  I, 
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and  their  <eoiiditiaii  atationaiy.  Though  by  no  means  destitute  of  inge- 
nuity and  inTOitkHi,  they  are  much  behind  the  Fiench  and  Engliedi  in 
the  mechlmic  arts. 

The  BwrariiiuB  have  many  of  the  same  traits  of  character,  but  the 
fiavarian  pewantrr  are  not  in  general  so  industrious,  and  there  is  a 
prevailhtg  laxity  of  morals  among  Ul  classes.  Much  improvement  has, 
however,  recently  been  made  in  me  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  nation  hy  tiie  more  graieral  division  of  the  means  of  education, 
and  more  lib^id  maxims  of  govemm^t 

In  the  north  the  Saxons  are  characterised  by  industry,  intelligence, 
and  honesty ;  but  the  peasanta  in  Saxony  are  oppressed  with  taxes, 
and  excluded  firom  the  mechanical  trades,  which  are  reserved  to  the 
citizenis  or  inhabitants  of  towns,  not  noble.  The  nobility  enjoys  many 
exemptions  and  some  feudal  privileges,  and  in  some  districts  the  peas- 
antry are  stffl  in  a  state  of  bondage. 

The  Hessians  ate  distinguished  by  their  robust  figure  and  military 
air,  they  are  brave  and  frank,  but  phlegmatic  and  slow.  The  Hesedans 
have  taken  part  as  mercenaries  in  most  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  and 
1^000  of  ihem  were  kept  in  pay  by  the  British  in  our  revolutionary 
war.  This  system  of  hiring  out  the  inhabitants  as  troops,  has  proved 
injurious  to  the  industry  and  general  improvement  of  the  state. 

The  lower  classes  dress  in  the  manner  the  most  convenient  for  their 
occupations,  and  without  any  veiy  distinguishing  peculiarities:  the 
hi|^er  classes  follow  English  and  French  fiishion&  Caps  are  iieai-iy 
universal  with  tiie  men :  mey  are  made  of  cloth  with  low  crowns  two 
or  three  inches  only  in  height,  and  have  a  small  projection  over  the 
eyes.  The  female  peasants  and  domestics  wear  on  holidays,  gaudy 
caps  of  gold  stufis,  and  those  who  are  too  poor  to  wear  these,  adorn 
their  heads  and  arms  with  a  few  flowers. 

Many  of  the  amusements  are  those  which  are  common  in  England 
and  France.  The  favorite  active  sport  is  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar, 
and  although  the  game  privileges  may  be,  as  in  England,  distinct  from 
the  soil,  yet  all  classes  are  permitted  to  attend  the  prince  in  the  chase, 
but  not  othenvise  to  engage  in  the  sport.  Hares  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  they  are  hunted,  not  with  grey-hounds,  but  with  peasants. 
These  ferm  a  lai^  circle,  and  with  great  voc^ration  close  by  degrees 
upon  a  centre,  driving  before  them  Sie  hares,  which  the  hunters  shoot 
down  in  great  numbers.  But  dancing  is  the  national  amusement, 
and  it  is  pursued  with  more  enthusiasm  than  in  France.  The  waltz  is 
the  national  dance,  and  it  is  introduced  into  most  of  the  foreign  figures 
that 'prevail  in  Germany. 

10.  Education.  In  the  means  of  education,  the  north  of  Germany  far 
surpasses  the  south.  The  Protestant  states  are  more  enlightened  than 
the  Catholic,  and  in  Saxony  there  is  hardly  a.  peasant  that  cannot 
read  and  write.  In  Prussia,  Bavaria,  &c,  elementary  schools  are  nu- 
merous. The  gymnasiums  of  the  north  of  Germany  are  celebrated ; 
they  are  schools  preparatory  to  the  universities;  but  the  studies  pursaed 
in  them  are  equal  to  those  of  the  universities  in  some  countries.  The 
gymnastic  exercises  are  pursued  with  ardor  in  some,  though  in  the 
most  they  are  discontinued.  The  universities  of  Germany  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  have  students  from  every  Euro]i)ean  nation,  and 
fit>m  America.  Those  of  Berlin,  Goettingen,  Jena,  Halle,  Bonn,  and 
Leipsic,  are  celelMated.    The  instructions  are  given  in  a  great  measure 
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Iw  lectures,  and  one  professor  oflen  lectures  on  several  subjects.  The 
libraries  are  the  best  and  most  extensive  in  the  virorld,  and  contiain  all 
that  is  valuable  ia  ancient  or  modem  science.  There  are  upwards  of 
20  universities  in  Germanv,  and  150  public  libraries,  with  ^ve  million 
volumes.  There  are  no  less  than  10,000  authors,  producing  annually 
from  4,000  to  5,000  books. 


CIX.     THE  EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

1.  Boundaries.  The  Austrian  Empire  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Poland ;  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and  the 
principality  of  Moldavia;  on  the  S.  by  Walachia,  Servia,  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Po ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Sardinia,  Switzer- 
land, and  Bavaria.  It  extends  from  42°  to  51°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  8°  to 
36°  E.  Lon.,  having  an  area  of  260,000  squai-e  miles,  with  33,500,000 
inhabitants.* 

2.  Mourddins,  Austria  is  traversed  in  different  directions  by  numer- 
ous chains  of  the  great  Alpine  and  Carpathian  systems  of  mountains. 
The  mountainous  chains  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  belong  to  the  former. 
The  Rhetian  Alps  traverse  the  Tyrol ;  of  which  the  QrtTer,  12,850  feet 
high,  is  the  loftiest  summit.  The  Noric  Alps  extend  across  Saltzburg; 
and  Stiria  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna ;  principal  summit.  Gross 
Glockner  12,775  feet  high.  The  Camic  Alps  extend  from  the  sources 
of  the  Brenta  to  Villach,  separating  T3rrol  and  Carinthia  from  the 
Venetian  provinces :  highest  summit  11,500  feet.  A  continuation  of 
this  chain  extends  to  the  southeast  under  the  name  of  the  Julian  Alps. 

The  principal  chain  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  surrounds  die 
plains  of  Hungary  like  a  semicircle,  separating  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania from  Moldavia  and  Qalicia,  and  dividing  the  waters  6f  the  Baltic 
from  those  of  the  Black  Sea ;  they  terminate  at  Orsova  on  the  Danube. 
Notie  of  their  summits  exceeds  the  height  of  10,000  feet  A  western 
branch  of  this  system  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Oder  to  those  of 
the  Elster,  under  the  general  name  of  the  Sudetic  Mountains.  They 
have  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet. 

3.  Rivers.  Austria  abounds  in  navigable  rivers,  which  find  their 
way  to-  the  four  great  seas  of  Europe.  Those  of  Austrian  Italy  iiave 
already  been  described.  The  Danube  traverses  the  govemnients  of  • 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  part  of  Hungary  in  an  easterly  direction, 
Uien  turning  to  the  south,  reaches  the  southern  frontier  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  and,  flowing  easterly,  separates  it  from  Servia,  and  enters  the 
Ottoman  empire  at  Orsova.  Its  principal  tributaries  in  Austria  are  the 
Morava  or  Marsch,  and  the  Theiss  from  the  north ;  and  the  Inn,  the 
Drave,  and  the  Save  on  the  south.  The  Elbe  traverses  Bohemia,  and 
passes  into  Prussia ;  the  Moldau,  which  flows  into  it  below  Prague,  is 
its  principal  tributary.  The  Oder  rises  in  the  Sudetic  Mountains,  and 
passes  north  int^Prussia.  The  Vistula,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  entefl»*oland ;  and  the  Dniester  has  its  source  in  the  same 
mountains,  but  takes  a  contrary  direction  and  enters  Russia. 

4.  Lakes.    The  principal  lakes  are  the  Plattem,  45  miles  long  and 

*  This  includes  the  Italian  provinces.  The  description  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  empire  will  not  extend  to  them,  as  they  have  been  separately  described  in 
the  account  of  Italy. 
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fiom  six  to  ten  wide,  aod  the  Neusiedle,  20  miles  loog  by  six  broad,  in 
Hungary ;  and  the  intermitting  lake  Zirknitz  in  Camiola.  The  last  is 
situated  amidst  lofly  mountains,  and  is  left  dry  for  several  months  by 
the  loss  of  its  praters  in  some  subterranean  passages.  During  that 
period  its  bed  is  cultivated,  but  after  about  four  months,  the  waters 
rush  in,  and  again  fill  the  basin  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hoorsi.   . 

5.  Climaie.  The  climate  is  various.  Hungary,  protected  fit>m  the 
north  winds  by  high  mountains,  lies  open  to  the  mild  southern  breezea 
In  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Tyrol,  Stiria,  the  borders  of  Bohemia, 
&C.,  the  air  is  cold,  but  pure  and  elastic.  In  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
excessive  heat  is  experienced.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
Gralicia  Uie  climate  is  for  the  most  pcut  mild,  but  in  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Bohemia,  the  cold  is  severe. 
*  6.  SoiL  In  the  archduchy  of  Austria  there  is  much  ferdle  land. 
Hunskry  exhibits  some  extensive  tracts  of  sandy  plains,  and  there  are 
also  larae  tracts  of  marshv  land  in  that  kingdom,  with  fertile  alluvial 
lands 'a£>ng  the  rivers.  The  soil  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  is  generally 
good,  and  the  pastures  are  excellent. 

7.  Minerals.  The  Austrian  provinces  are  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions. Iron  ore,  tin,  and  covyer  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Bohe- 
mia, Austria,  Stiria  and  Carinthia.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are 
wrought  in  Hungary ;  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Schemnitz  and 
Kremnitz  are  worked  by  we  government,  and  yield  annually  about 
$400,000  worth  of  ^old,  and  twice  that  amount  in  silver.    Lead  and 

Quicksilver  are  obtamed  from  the  mines  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola. 
'oal  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  but  the  facilities  for 
transportation  ai-e  few,  and  it  is  not  much  worked.  Rock-salt  is  plenti- 
ful and  the  salt  mines  of  Galicia  are  the  greatest  in  Europe.  This  valu- 
•able  mineral  is  found  on  both  sides  of  me  Carpathian  Mountains  from 
Moldavia  to  Suabia.  There  are  no  less  than  600  mineral  springs  in  the . 
empire,  150  of  which  are  in  Bohemia.. 

8.  DimsioTU.  Geographers  often  describe  Austria,^  divided  into 
four  great  sections :  The  German  provinces ;  the  Polish  provinces,  or 
that  part  Of  Poland,  which  has  been  annexed  to  the  empire ;  the  Hun- 
garian districts ;  and  the  Italian  provinces.  The  political  division  of 
tne  empire  is  into  15  governments,  difterently  denominated  and  regu- 
lated, and  variously  subdivided  into  circles,  {H'ovinces,  counties,  &c. 
The  following  table  contains  a  view  of  these  various  divisions. 

German  Provinces.  Governments.  1.  Upper  Austria;  2.  Lower 
Austria;  3.  Tyrol;  4.  Duchy  of  Stiria;  5.  Laybach,  and  6.  Trieste 
(forming  the  kingdom  of  Illyria);  7.  kingdom  of  Bohemia ;  and  8.  gov- 
ernment of  Moravia  and  Silesia: 

Polish  Province.     Government,    9.  Kingdom  of  Galicia: 

Italian  Provinces.  Governments.  10.  Milan;  and  11.  Venice 
(forming  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom) : 

Hungarian  Provinces.     Govemmenis.    12.  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 
(coinprisin^  the  kingdoms  of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia);  13.  Transylvania;. 
14.  The  Military  Frontiers ;  and  15.  The  kingdom  o|||kdmatia. 

9.  Canals  and  RaU  Roads.  The  Francis  canal  connects  the  Theiss 
with  the  Danube ;  60  miles  in  length.  The  canal  from  Vienna  to 
Neustadt,  40  miles,  is  to  be  continued  to  Trieste.  There  are  numerous 
other  canals  but  none  of  great  extent.  A  railit>ad,  from  Mauthausen 
to  Budweis,  connects  the  £lbe  and  Danube ;  75  miles  in  length. 
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10,  Twms.  Yienna,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  ntuated  upcm  the 
Danube,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  picturesque  region.  It  conrists  of 
the  city  proper,  which  is  small  and  surrounded  with  walls,  and  34 
suburbs,  whose  spacious  streets  and  elegant  edifices  form  a  striking 
contrast  with,  the  narrow  streets  and  mean  buildings  of  the  former. 
Vienna  contains  18  public  squares,  20  monasteries,  5  theatres,  50 
churches,  numerous  scientific  and  charitable  institutions,  palace^  &C., 
and  300,000  inhabitants.  The  finest  promenade  is  the  Prater,  on  an 
island  in  the  Danube,  which  the  rich  equipages,  the  gay  crowd,  the 
fine  walks,  and  the  various  amusements  combine  to  render  unrivalled 
in  Europe.  The  imperial  palace  is  a  splendid,  but  irregular  buildhig, 
containing  numerous  treasures  of  art,  and  a  fine  library  of  300,000 
volumes. 

Many  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  are  magnificent  and  enriched  with 
galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  cabinets  of  medals,  scientific  collec- 
tions, &c.  Among  the  churches  are  St  Stephen's,  a  larce  and  noble 
Gothic  edifice,  the  tower  of  which,  450  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
in  Europe,  and  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  which  contains  the  burial 
vault  of  the  imperial  family.  The  great  hospital  is  remarlkable  for  its 
extent,  comprising  seven  courts,  planted  with  trees.  111  halls,  and  2000 
beds,  and  receiving  about  16,000  patients  annually.  The  literary  in- 
stitutions are  important ;  the  university  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
particularly  for  the  medical  department,  and  its  library  contains  11 0,000 
volumes. 

In  Vienna  and  its  environs  are  the  ffreatest  number  of  botanical 
gardens  of  any  place  of  equal  extent  in  the  world,  and  several  of  them 
are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  establishments.  Pleasure  is  the  great 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  In  the  environs  are  numerous 
parks,  and  pretty  towns.  SchcBubrunn  and  Luxemburg  are  fiivorite 
summer  residences  of  the  emperor. 

Other  towns  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  are  Neustadt,  containing 
8,000  inhabitants,  with  flourishiuff  manufactures,  and  connected  with 
Vienna  by  a  canal;  Lintz  with  20,000,  containing  extensive  woollen 
manufactures,  and  connected  with  the  salt  works  of  Gmunden  by  a 
railroad;  Steyer,  10,000  inhabitants,  noted  for  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  its  cutlery,  which  is  exported  to  aU  parts  of  Europe, 
and  Saltzburff  with  14,000  inhabitants,  with  a  cathedral,  archbishop's 
palace,  several  literary  institutions,  and  manufactures. 

Grffitz,  a  well  built  town,  and  the  capital  of  Stiiia,  contains  a  uni- ' 
versity  with  a  rich  library,  and  numerous  other  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, among  which  the  Johanneum,  or  college  founded  by  the  archduke 
John,  is  the  principal.    Its  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
silk,  &c.,  are  extensive.    Population  34,000. 

Innspruck,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  contains  a 
univereity  and  some  other  literary  institutions.  Bolzano,  noted  for  its . 
fairs,  with  8,000  inhabitants;  Trent,  10,000  inhabitants,  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  seat  of  the  last  ^general  council  of  the  Catholib  church 
(fi^m  1545-63) ;  and  Roveredo,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  a  busy  manu- 
facturing place,  are  the  other  prmcipal  towns  of  the  Tyrol. 

Trieste,  situated  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
is  the  principal  commercial  town  in  the  empire.  Including  the  imme-. 
diate  neighborhood,  with  its  beautiful  gardens,  vineyards,  and  country 
seats,  it  has  a  popuhition  of  42,000  souls.    The  conmierce  of  Trieste 
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has  rapidly  increased  since  it  has  been  declared  a  free  port  In  the 
vicinity  is  Aquileia,  now  a  small  village,  once  the  centre  of  comna.erce 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  a 
large  city  with  100,000  inhabitants. 

Liaybach,  formerlv  capital  of  the  dnchy  of  Camiola,  and  at  present 
of  ttie  kingdom  of  Illyria,  has  an  active  trade,  and  its  manufactures  are 
extensive.  A  congress  of  European  sovereigns  was  held  here  in 
1820.  Population  10,000.  Idria,  in  the  same  gdvernment,  derives 
importance  from  its  rich  mines  of  quicksilver.    Population  5,000. 

Clagcnfurth,  a  busy  manu&cturing  town  with  9,000  inhabitants,  was 
the  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Carinthia ;  Rovigno,  with  a  good 
harbor,  has  an  active  commerce,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants ;  Pola, 
in  the  vicinity,  contains  some  magnificent  Roman  ruins,  among  which 
are  a  t-^mple  in  good  preservation,  a  vast  amphitheatre,  consisting 
of  three  stories,  each  having  72  arches  and  capable  of  accommodating 
18,000  persons,  and  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  called  the  Golden 
Gate. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau,  over  which  there  is- a  splendid  .bridge 
of  16  arches.  It  contains  48  churches,  16  monasteries,  9  syna- 
gogues, a  number  of  elegant  palaces,  among  which  al*e  an  imperial 
castle,  and  the  palace  of  Wallenstein,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  is 
'strongly  fortified  with  very  extensive  works.  The  university  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  and  was  long  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe ;  its 
library  contains  100,000  volumes.  Prague  is  the  centre  of  Bohemian 
rommerce,  and  the  depot  of  the  active  manufacturing  district  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Population  105,000,  of  which  7,500  are  Jews.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  histoiy  as  the  residence  of  Huss,  the  Bohemian  reformer^ 
and  the  birth-place  of  his  disciple  Jerome. 

Reichenberg  with  10,000  inhabitants,  a  flourishing  town,  with  exten- 
sive manufectures  of  cotton  and  woollen ;  Budweis,  6,000,  with  an 
active  trade ;  Joachimsthal,  4,000,  noted  for  its  mines  of  silver  and 
cobalt,  and  the  centre  of  a  mining  district,  which  furnishes  lead  and 
tin ;  Pilsen,  8,000  inhabitants,  deriving  an  active  trade  from  its^  woollen 
manufactures,  and  the  mines  of  iron  and  alum  in  its  vicinity,  and 
Carlsbad,  Toeplitz,  and  Seidlitz,  known  for  their  mineral  waters,  are 
the  other  most  impoitant  Bohemian  towns. 

Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city, 
with  38,000  inhabitants.  Its  woollen  manufactures  are  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  empire.  Spielberg,  a  fortress  on  a  neighboring  hill,  is  now 
used  as  a  state-prison.  At  Austerlitz,  ten  miles  from  Brunn,  Napoleon 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Russian  and  Austrian  forces  in  1805. 
Olmutz,  a  fortified  place,  with  13,000  inhabitants,  was  for  a  time  the 
prison  of  Lafayette. 

Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Austrian  Poland,  or  the  kingdom  of  Galicia, 
is  a  large  and  well  built  city,  with  a  population  of  52,(X)0  souls,  amon'g 
whom  are  20,000  Jews.  It  contains  a  university  and  other  literary 
institutions,  and  is  the  residence  of  Roman  Catholic,  Armenian,  and 
Greek  archbishops,  and  of  a  superior  Rabbi.  Its  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  important,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Rusr 
sia,  Turkey,  &c. 

Brody,  the  second  city,  and  the  most  important  commercial  town 
of  Galicia,  has  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  16,000  are  Jews. 
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Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  with  about  6,000  iehalntaiits  each,  are  im- 
portant from  their  salt  mines. 

Buda,  the  capital  of  Hungary^  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  opposite  Pesth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  of  Hungaiy,  and  several 
other  public  buildings.  Pesth  is  the  largest,  niost  populous,  and  active 
city  of  the  kingdom,  and  each  of  its  four  annual  fairs  attracts  20,000 
strangers  from  Hungary,  and  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  fhmi 
Turkey.  It  is  well  built,  containing  many  elegant  public  edifices,  and 
mansions  of  the  Hungarian  nobility.  Its  university  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  on  the  continent  The  population  of  the  two  cities  is 
96,000,  of  which  60,000  are  in  Pesth. 

Presburg  is  a  well  built  city  on  the  Danube,  with  41,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the  Hungarian  diet  is  still 
occasionally  held  here ;  it  is  chieily  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
6f  its  institutions  for  education. 

Debretzin  is  the  principal  town  in  eastern  Hungary,  and  the  chief 
manufacturing  place  in  the  kingdom.  Population  45,000.  Its  four 
annual  fairs  ai'e  attended  by  great  numbers  of  traders;  its  manu&etures 
comprise  coarse  woollens,  leather,  pottery,  soap,  &c. 

Theresienstadt  and  Ketskemet  are  large  towns  with  extensive  manu^ 
factures  of  woollens,  leather,  soap,  &c ;  tne  former  has  40,000,  the  latter 
34,000  inhabitants. 

Schemnitz  with  22,000  inhabitants,  and  Krenmitz,  with  10,000,  are 
i-emarkable  for  their  rich  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Mischkolocz  is  a  large  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  com,  wine,  and 
leather ;  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous  forges,  glass-works,  and  paper- 
works.   Population  30,000. 

Temeswar,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  empire,  owes  its 
commercial  activity  to* a  canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  Danube. 
Population  12,000. 

Szegedin,  on  the  Theiss,  has  an  extensive  trade,  with  manu&ctures 
of  tobacco,  soap,  woollen  goods,  and  boots.    Population  32,000. 

The  principal  towns  in  Transylvania  are  Klausenburg,  the  capital^ 
containing  a  number  of  literary  institutions,  with  20,000  inhabitants; 
Hermannstadt,  18,000,  and  Kronstadt,  25,000,  important  commercial 
and  manufacturing  towns,  and  Karlsburg,  6,000,  the  centre  of  the  rich- 
est gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  empire. 

Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  thriving 
commerce ;  population  5,000.  Ragusa,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  repub- 
lic, has  6,000  inhabitants. 

11.  Agriculture.  Although  Austria  presents  a  great  extent  of  good 
soil,  agriculture  is  in  so  backwai-d  a  state,  that  it  is  not  highly  produc- 
tive. The  processes  and  implements  of  husbandry  are  extremely 
imperfect.  A  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests, 
which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  coal  being  little  used  There 
are  extensive  pastures  in  the  Hungarian  provinces,  and  natural  forests, 
which  contain  vast  herds  of  cattle  in  a  wild  state.  Some  of  the  wines 
of  Austria  are  highly  esteemed,  but  the  difficulties  of-  transportation 
prevents  them  from  being  largely  produced  for  exportation.  The  wine 
of  Tokay  in  Hungary  is  particularly  celebrated. 

12.  Manufactures.  The  manufiictures  of  Austria  are  extensive  in 
the  aggregate,  but  the  operations  are  generally  carried  on  upon  rather 
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a  amaU  scale,  and  the  Austrians  have  neitber  that  perfection  of  ^finish 
nor  that  ingenious  machinery,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  work- 
i^ops  of  western  Europe.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  paper 
cutlery,  and  hardware,  leather,  ahd  glass,  are  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  manufacturing  industry. 

13.  Commitrce,  Ausdia  is  un&vorably  situated  for  foreign  com- 
merce ;  her  northern  provinces  communicate  with  the  sea  only  through 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  by  a  long  and  difficult  navigation ;  the  eastern 
have  navigable  waters,  which  lead  to  countries  not  adapted  for  com- 
mercial operations,  and  the  maritime  coast  on  the  Adriatic,  although  it 
has  some  good  harbors,  is  separated  from  the  interior  by  mountainous 
ranges,  which  render  communication  difficult  Trieste  is  the  principal 
port,  and  displays  considerable  commercial  activity.  Fiume  is  the 
mlet  to  the  Hungarian  provinces,  and  Ragusa,  to  Dalmatia.  The 
inland  trade  of  Austria  is  active  and  flourishing. 

14.  Religion,  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The  adherents  of  the  Greek  church 
are  numerous  in  Transylvania,  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  and  in 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Galicia.  There  are  many  Protestants  in  Hun- 
gary, Galicia,  «nd  the  German  provinces,  and  some  Sociniaus  or  Uni- 
tarians in  Transylvania.  The  number  of  Crreek  Christians  is  about 
1,500,000,  that  of  Protestants  3»000,000,  and  that  of  Catholics  28,000,000. 
There  are  nearly  500,000  Jews,  chiefly  in  Galicia,  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia.  All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Austria.  The 
archbishop  of  Vienna  is  the  head  of  the  Austrian  church ;  the  land- 
ed property  of  the  church  is  extensive,  and  there  are  300  abbeys,  and 
above  500  convents  in  the  empire.  * 

15.  EducaHon.  There  are  six  univeraities  in  the  empire,  besides 
those  of  the  Italian  provinces;  they  are  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth, 
Lemberg,  Innspruck,  and  Grsstz.  High  schools,  and  primary  schools 
have  also  been  established  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  general 
the  national  education  is  extremely  deficient  The  restraints  upon  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech,  render  the  Austrian  incurious  upon  many 
moral  and  political  subjects  which  occupy  the  minds  and  pens  of  men 
in  freer  countries,  and  shut  out  large  fields  of  literature  from  popular 
inquiry. 

16.  GwemmerU.  The  sovereign  is  styled  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  government,  with  some  diversities  in  the  diflerent  parts,  is 
absolute  in  all,  except  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  In  Hungary 
there  is  a  diet,  composed  of  the -clergy,  the  nobility,  deputies  of  the 
royal  cities,  and  of  the  boroughs,  which  has  the  right  of  making  laws 
in  concurrence  with  the  king,  as  the  emperor  is  there  styled,  and  of 
laying  taxes.  The  constitution  of  Transylvania  is  similar.  There  are 
assemblies  of  the  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Galicia,  but  their  powers  are 
merely  nominal.  In  the  hereditary  states,  as  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniula  are  called,  the  power  of  the  emperor  is 
uncontrolled,  but  is  exercised  with  mildness.  The  MiUtary  Frontiers 
have  entirely  a  military  administration,  and  in  fact  are  nothing  more 
than  a  vast  military  colony,  under  the  immediate  management  of  the 
minister  of  war.  They  consist  of  a  narrow  tract  extending  along  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  and  divided  into  four  generalats  or  genenddiips. 
The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  use  of  tlie  land  which  they  cultivate,  on 
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condition  of  rendering  oertain  military  services,  and  all  are,  therefore, 
trained  to  military  exercises.  Even  civil  afiairs  are  here  conducted  in 
a  milita^  form,  and  the  magistrates  have  military  titles.  The  purpose 
of  this  mngular  institution  is  to  maintain  a  disciplined  army  of  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  alwayB  in  readiness  to  defend  the  ^ontiers  against  the 
Turks. 

"  17.  hOuA^rds.  The  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire  belong  to  several 
entirely  distinct  races.  1.  The  Germans  form  the  population  of  the 
archduchy  of  Ausuia,  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Stiria  and  Tyrol,  and 
the  minority  in  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  provinces,  and  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  2.  The  Sclavonic  race,  comprising  nearly  one 
half  of  the  population,  consists  of  several  different  people ;  these  are 
the  Tzechs  or  Bohemians ;  the  Slowacs  in  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  the 
Poles  in  Galicia ;  the  Wends  in  Stiria,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  Tyrol ; 
the  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  &c.  3.  The  Uralian  race  comprises  the 
dominant  people  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  or  the  Magyars.  4, 
The  Latin  race  comprises  the  Italians,  and  the  Walachians  of  Hunga- 
ry, Transylvania,  and  the  Military  Frontiers. 

The  Sclavonians,  scattered,  as  we  have  described,  over  a  great  extent, 
are  the  most  backward  and  ignorant  part  of  the  population.  They  are 
commonly  employed  in  mere  rustic  labors,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
in  a  state  of  servitude.  Thus  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  German 
population  conducts  public  af&irs^  transacts  commercial  operations, 
and  exercises  the  mechanic  arts,  while  the  Sclavonians  are  the  common 
laborers;  and  in  Hungary  the  Magyars^  who,  though*in  general  illiterate, 
are  a  spirited  and  intelligent  race,  and  fond  of  active  employments  and 
a  military  life,  leave  the  more  servile  kinds  of  labor  to  the  Sclavonic  in- 
habitants. The  Sclavonians  in  fact  are  the  conquered  aborigines,  who 
were  reduced  to  slavery  or  kept  in  a  subordinate  state  by  their  con- 
querors. 

In  the  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Sclavonians  form  almost  the 
whole  population,  they  evince  an  aversion  from  mechanic  arts  and 
commerce,  and  the  traders  and  dealers  there,  as  in  Poland,  are  mosdy 
Jews. 

18.  jReventie,  Army,  In  an  agricultural  country  like  Austria,  the 
customs  are  small,  and  the  revenue  is  principally  raised  by  land  and 
poll  4axe8.  In  the  Hungarian  states  the  nobility  are  exempt  from 
taxes.  The  revepue  of  Austria  is  much  smaller  than  those  of  England 
and  France,  not  exceeding  seventy  miiliop  dollars;  the  debt  is  320 
millions.    The  army  is  composed  of  271,400  men. 

19.  Mines.  The  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  have  been  worked  for 
six  centuries,  but  still  appear  inexhaustible.  They  have  reached  the 
depth  of  1500  feet,  and  have  a  great  extent,  comprising  numerous 
long  galleries,  halls,  chapels,  &c.  The  salt  is  cut  out  in  large  blocks, 
which  are  then  broken  to  facilitate  their  conveyance.  In  making  these 
excavations  solid  masses  are  lefl  at  intervals,  to  support  the  roof.  The 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  coloring  displayed  by  the  crystal  salt  give 
these  mines  a  splendid  appearance.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  IJria 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  extent.  There  are  nine  horizontal  gal- 
leries, which  are  entered  by  six  descending  shafts ;  the  galleries  are 
spacious  and  neat,  and  are  all  arched,  except  when  cut  through  the 
ttolid  rock.  Although  well  ventilated  they  are  extremely  hot  and 
unhealthy.    In  1803  the  woodwork  io  the  galleries  took  fire,  and  the 
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healed  and  sulphureous  exhalations  randered  it  dangerous  to  approaeh 
them.  The  fire  was  finally  extinguished  only  by  turning  the  course 
of  a  stream  into  the  mines. 

20.  fKfftory.  Austria  besan  to  acquire  importance  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  made  a  duchy.  In  the  fi>]iowing  century  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  hud  the  foundation  of  the  Austrian  greatness.  New  ter- 
ritories were  subsequendv  acquired,  and  the  electoral  crown  oi  Ger- 
many was  obtained  by  this  dynasty  in  1438.  Austria  was  raised  to 
an  archduchy  in  1453,  and  wiui  the  acquisition  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary in  1526,  it  was  allowed  the  rank  of  a  European  monarchy.  It 
was  erected  into  an  empire  in  1804,  and  though  much  abridged  of  its 
territory  and  influence  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  its  losses  were 
subsequendy  retrieved,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  powers  of 
Europe. 


ex.     KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Boundariea  and  ExUni.  This  kingdom  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct porticws  of  territory,  separated  by  the  German  States.  They  are 
bounded  north  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
Baltic  Sea ;  east  by  Russia  and  Poland ;  south  by  Austria,  Saxony,  and 
several  of  the  small  German  States;  and  west  by  Belgium.  The' 
northern  extremity  is  in  55°  46',  and  the  southern  in  49°  N.  lat  The 
eastern  extremity  is  in  23P,  and  the  western  is  6°  E.  Ion.  The  easitem 
division  contains  88,800  and  the  western  18,600  square  miles.  Total 
107,400.*    Population  13,800,000. 

d.  Mountaku,  Some  parts  of  the  eastern  division  are  skirted  by  the 
Hartz  and  Sudetic  Mountains.  In  the  western  part,  there  are  some 
ranges  of  hills.  The  eastern  part  is  an  immense  plain,  so  flat  towards 
the  sea,  that  the  coast  would  be  exposed  to  inundation  were  it  not  pro- 
tected by  downs  of  sand.  The  rivers  have  so  little  descent  to  carry 
off  their  waters  that  they  run  into  stagnant  lakes.  Forests  of  great 
extent  exist  in  both  divisions. 

3.  Rivers.  Tbe  Oder  rises  in  Moravia,  and  flows  throu^  the 
whole  of  eastern  and  southern  Prussia  northwesterly  into  tlie  Baltic; 
it  is  460  miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  is  navigable.  The  .Elbe 
enters  Prussia  firom  Saxony,  and  flows  northwesterly  into  the  North 
sea,  at  Cuxhaven,  aAer  a  course  of  about  580  miles.  The  Spree,  Saale, 
Have],  and  Elster,  are  tributaries  of  tbe  Elbe.  The  Pregel,  Niemen, 
and  Vistula  water  the  nordieastem  part  The  Vistula,  which  has  a 
course  of  about  650  miles,  flows  into  the  Baltic  by  several  mouth% 
und  is  nayigndble  to  Cracow.  The  western  part  is  traversed  from 
southeast  to  northwest  by  the  Rhine. 

4.  Cocui  and  Bays,  Prussia  has  500  miles  of  coast  upon  the  Baltic, 
comprising  the  larse  open  Gulf  of  Daiitzic,  and  three  Hafls  or  close 
gul&;  the  Kurische  Haflf,  which  receives  the  Niemen,  the  Frisohe 
Haff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  Stettin  Hafl'at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder.    The.  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  small. 

5.  Mands,    On  tbe  coast  of  Pomerania,  in  the  Baltic,  is  the  uHand 

*  The  canton  of  Neuibhatel  also  acknowledges  tHe  sovereignty  of  the  king  of 
Prussia ;  but  this  is  in  his  own  right,  and  not  as  king  of  Prassia,  and  it  forma 
a  separate  state. 
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of  Rugen,  Ae  largest  belonging  to  Germany.  It  contains  370  square 
imles,  and  is  partly  covered  with  a  forest  of  beech  trees.  Many  pails 
of  It  «re  fertile.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  "^^he  chief  town  is  Ber- 
gen, with  a  population  of  2,200.  Several  small  islands  are  scattered 
around  It. 

6.  Climate.  The  climate  is  in  geueraliemperate  and  healthy,  thouirh 
varying  much  in  the  different  provinces.  Along  the  Baltic  it  is  cold, 
damp,  and  variable.    In  the  interior  it  is  much  more  agreeable. 

7.  Soil.  In  the  eastern  pait  there  is  little  fertile  land,  except  strips 
of  low  marshy  territory  along  the  coast  and  rivers.  The  remainder 
18  sandy  and  overgrown  with  heath.  In  the  western  part  the  soil  is 
much  superior:  yet  here  are  many  ti-acts  that  are  stony  and  unproduc- 

8.  Minerals.  The  mountainous  parts  contain  iron;  copper,  lead,  and 
»lver.  9alt  is  obtained  from  springs  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Eastern 
Prussia  is  the  only  country  of  Europe  which  produces  in  any  abun- 
dance the  remarkable  substance  called  amber;  naturalists  are  yet 
ignorant  of  its  origin,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  should  be  ranked 
among  vegetable,  mineral,  or  animal  prodlictions.  It  is  found  on  the 
riiores  of  the  Baltic,  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  strong  northeast- 
erly gales.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  sand  hills  near  the  sea,  in  regular 
strata,  which  are  worked  ^  in  a  mine.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
interior,  but  in  small  pieces  and  to  a  trifling  amount. 

9.  Dimsions.  The  Prussian  Monarchy  is  divided  into  eight  provin- 
ces, which^are  subdivided  into  25  governments  and  328  circles.  Two  of 
the  provinces  are  in  the  western,  and  the  remainder  in  the  eastern  section. 


Protijices. 

PrOBsia 

Grand  Duchy  of  Posen 

Saxony 

Silesi» 

Poiner^nia 

Brandenburg 


Eastern  ProsiQa, 


Rh^P     '*  I     Western  Prussia. 

JO.  Canals.  The  Broraberg  canal  connects  the  Brahe,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vistula,  with  the  Netze,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder ;  16  miles  long. 
The  Frederic- William  canal  unites  the  Oder  above  Frankfort  witti 
the  Spree,  and  the  Plauen  canal  connects  the  Oder  and  the  Havel. 
There  are  some  other  canals,  but,  as  well  as  those  above  menlioned, 
they  are  of  no^great  extent 

11.  Tifums.  Berlin,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  midst  Of  a  sandy 
plain  upon  the  Spree,  is  a  handsome  city,  with  spacious  and  regular 
streets,  adorned  with  several  fine  squares  and  many  elegant  edifices. 
The  royal  palace  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  and  the 
arsenal  is  one  of  the  largest  in 'the  world.  Several  palaces  of  the 
royal  princes  and  of  the  nobility,  and  many  public  edifices  and 
ehurches,  are  also  handsome  buildings.  Some  of  the  twenty-two 
I  squares  are  adorned  with  statues  or  other  monuments,  and  Lime-street, 
]^anted  with  six  rows  of  lime  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  - 
m  Europe.  There  is  a  great  number  of  literary  institudons  and  scien- 
tific establishments,  which  are  of  a  high  order.  The  university,  with 
TtB  beautiful  halls  and  excellent  collections,  is  perhaps  equal  to  any 
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in  the  world,  and  there  are  5  colleges,  7  gyniiia8inin8»  and  other  higher 
schools,  with  upwards  of  100  elementary  schools.  The  Zoological 
Garden  is  a  fiivorite  promenade ;  and  the  Parade  ground  is  an  extensive 
&>ld,  used  for  military  reviews.    Population  240,000. 

Potsdam,  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  situated  upon  the  Havel,  is  the 
second  royal  residence.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  a  royal  castle 
and  many  elegant  edifices.  Population  32,000.  In  its  neigbbwhood 
are  three  royal  palaces,  among  which  that  of  Sans  Souei  is  the  most 
ftmous.  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  has  a  thriving  coaunerce,  and  17,000 
inhabitants.   • 

Stettin,  on  the  Oder,  is  a  fortified  town  with  one  of  the  best  ports 
in  Prussia.  Population  33^00.  Large  vessels  stop  at  Swmemunde. 
fStralsund,  in  this  vicinity,  is  an  important  commercial  town,  16^000 
inhabitants. 

Breslau,  upon  the  Oder,  capital  of  Silesia,  is  officially  styled  the 
third  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Its  university,  with  numerous  scientific 
institutions  and  a  valuable  library,  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and 
manufiictures,  and  its  population,  amounting  to  90,000  souls,  render  It 
the  second  city  in  Prussia. 

Poaen  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city  upon  the  Wartha.  It  is 
stronffly  fortified,  and  its  three  annual  &ir8  render  its  trade  brisk. 
PopiUation  28,500. 

Kcenigsberg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pregel,  is  a  larae  cit^  with 
straight  and  spacious  ^streets,  and  70,000  inhabitants,  fi  carries  on 
an  active  commerce,  and  it  contains  a  university,  observatory,  several 
gymnasiums,  &c  Its  port  is  Pillau,  at  which  the  largest  vessels  stop, 
as  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  Frische  Hafi; 

Dantzic,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  republic,  is  the  principal  com 
mercial  port  of  Prussia,  beins  the  outlet  for  the  products  of  Poland. 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  but  badly  built,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  Prus- 
sian fortresses.    Population  63,000. 

The  other  most  important  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
Elbing,  a  manufiicturing  and  commercial  place,  with  20,000  inhab- 
itants; Thorn,  the  birth-place  of  Copernicus^  11,000  inhabitants;  and 
Tilsit,  with  a  population  of  12,000. 

Maigdebur^,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  is  one  of  strongest  fi)rtresses  in 
Europe,  and  is  a  commercial  place  of  some  importance.  Population 
51,000.  , 

The  other  principal  towns  of  this  province,  are  Halle,  important 
from  its  salt-works,  its  manufactures,  its  book-trade,  and  its  celebrated 
university,  with  26,000  inhabitants;  Halberstadt,  with  an  active  trade^ 
and  a  magnificent  cathedral,  16,000  inhabit^ts ;  and  Erfurt,  noted 
fi>r  its  literary  establishments,  its  flourishing  commerce  and  its  strong 
works,  and  containing  25,000  inhabitants. 

Munster,  capital  of  Westphalia,  is  interesting  from  its  historical 
associations.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  was  mgned  in  the  coun- 
cil-house of  Munster.    Population  18,000. 

Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  is 
a  stronghr  fbrtified,  commercial,  and  manuftcturing  city.  Its  cadiedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  Population  65,500.  In  the  nei|^- 
borhood  are  Dusseldorf  with  extensive  manufactures,  28,800  inhab- 
Jtants;'Elberfeld,  which  has  lately  been  rendered  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  Germany  by  its  manufactures  of  wool,  silk,  cot* 
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ton,  &!%,  and  its  brisk  trade,  30,000  inhtOyitantB ;  Barmen,  adjoining 
the  latter,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the  same  maouftcturee^ 
and  Bonn,  noted  for  its  university,  with  12,000  inhabitants. 

Coblentz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  immense  militair  works,  designed  to  render  it.  the 
bulwark  of  Grermany  on  the  side  of  France.    Population  15,000. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  an  ancient  city,  pleasantly  situated  between  the 
'  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  has  long  been  a  place  of  historical  interest,  and 
the  mineral  watei-s  in  its  vicinity  have  for  centuries  been  much  resorted 
to.  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Charlemagne,  who  built  the  cele- 
brated ndinster.  The  old  town  house,  in  which  ^  German  emperors 
were  crowned,  is  also  an  interesting  obiect  The  important  treaty  .of 
peace  called  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapelJe,  was  concluded  here  in  1748, 
and  in  1818  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  was  held  in  this  city.  The 
inhabitants  are  actively  engaged  in  manu&ctures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
,  goods,  watches,  and  jewelry,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade.  Population 
37,000. 

In  the  neighborhood  is  Treves  with  15,500  inhabitants,  which  con- 
tains many  remains  of  its  former  splendor,  and  a  celebrated  cathedral 
and  chureh  of  Our  Lady.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Mo0elle,and  the 
vast  structure  called  the  Black  Gate  are  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity. 

Crefield,  with  16,000  inhabitants,  and  Wesel,  14,000,  noted  for  their 
manufactures ;  Saarlouis,  an  important  fbrtress,  and  Xanten,  interesting 
from  its  magnificent  cathedral  and  numerous  antiquities^  are  also  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

12.  Agric^ture,  In  much  of  the  eastern  section  the  implements  of 
husbandry  are  rude,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition ;  but  in 
the  western  section  much  of  the  country  is  dkilfuUy  cultivated.  The 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  employment  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; the  vine  is  cultivated  alon^  the  Rhine. 
*  13.  Manufactures,  The  principal  articles  of  manufiicturin^  industry 
are  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  and  hardware.  Silesia  -and  the 
Rhenish  governments  are  the  most  extensively  engaged  in  this  brancli 
of  industry.  Iron  and  steel  wares  are  made  large!  v  at  Berlin,  Solingen, 
and  Iserlohn.  The  printing-presses  of  Berlin  and  Halle  are  numerous 
and  productive. 

14.  Commerce,  Prussia  has  little  maritime  commerce,  and  but  a 
smsd!  commercial  and  no  military  marine.  Corn,  provisions,  cattle,  the 
Silesian  linens,  the  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines,  the  Westphalian  hams^ 
and  amber  and  metallic  oraaments,  are  the  chief  exports.  Colonial  or 
India  goods  form  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  The  inland  trade  is  more 
extensive. 

15.  Religion,  Perfect  religious  freedom  exists  in  Prussia.  Three 
fifths  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Evangelical  or  united  Lutheran- 
Calvinistic  church.  There  is  a  Protestant  arehbishop  of  Koenigsberg^ 
and  there  are  bishops  of  Beriin,  Stettin,  and  Potsdam.  The  Catholics 
are  most  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  Posen,  Westphalia,  and  the 
Rhine.  There  are  two  Catholic  archbishops,  of  Cologne  and  Posen, 
and  six  bishops. 

16.  Educaiion,  There  are  six  universities  in  Priissio,  at  Berlin, 
.  Halle,  Breslau,  Bonn,  Koenigsberg,  and  Greifswalde.    Those  of  Berlin, 

Halle,  and  Bonn  rank  among  the  most  excellent  institutions  of  the  kii|4 
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in  Europe.  The  next  inferior  degree  of  education,  called  the  secondary 
education,  is  liberally  provided  for  by  numerous  and  excellent  institu- 
tions, such  as  gymnasiums  or  classical  schools,  real-schulen,  or  schools 
fbr  instruction  in  mathematics,  sciences,  &c.  Elementary  education  is 
afforded  by  upwards  of  22,000  common  or  primary  schools,  to  which 
all  the  subjects  are  requh'ed  by  law  to  send  their  children,  after  they 
reach  a  certain  age.  On  the  whole  there  is  no  country  where  the  sys^ 
'  tern  of  public  education  is  so  extensive  and  complete  as  in  Prussia. 

17.  Gtw^rnmeni,  Army.  The  Government-is  an  absolute  monarchy ; 
the  revenue  is  about  So  million  dollars ;  the  public  debt  140  millions. 
The  military  is  composed  of  the  regular  troops,  and  tlie  militia  or  land- 
wehr.  The  fi)rmer  amounts  to  162,000.  men ;  the  latter  to  360,000. 
Every  subject  is  required  to  serve  three  years  in  the  standing  army, 
between  the  17th  and  23d  year  of  his  age,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  have  received  a  certain  education  ;  these  serve  but  one  year.  After 
this  term  of  service  every  person  belongs  till  his  30th  year  to  the  first 
class  of  the  land  wehr,  which  is  drilled  every  Sunday,  and  is  in  active 
field  service  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  once  a  year.  The  second 
class  of  landwehr,  composed  of  those  above  30,  is  exempt  from  further 
duty  except  in  war.  Thus  the  whole  nation  is  essentially  military,  and 
Prussia  has  been  called  by  a  late  traveller  *  the  classic  land  of  barracln 
and  schools.' 

18.  Inhabitants,  Five  sixths  of  the  whole  Prussian  population  are 
Germans.  In  the  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  the  Sclavonii*  race 
is  numerous,  comprising  Poles,  Lithuanians,  &c.  The  Wends  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg  are  likewise  Sclavonians.  The~Jews  are 
numerous  in  Posen,  and  there  are  some  French  on  the  western  froor 
tiers  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  of  Prussia  are  in- 
dustrious, and  orderly,  but  though  well  educated,  the  lower  orders  are 
without  that  civil  and  political  freedom  which  alone  can  bring  th^ 
knowledge  and  talents  into  activity. 

The  Sclavonic  nations  ai-e  very  much  behind'  the  Germans  in  the 
useful  arts,  intelligence,  foresight,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  ev6n 
when  surrounded  by  a  German  population,  obstinately  adhere  to  their 
own  language  and  customs.    - 

19.  History,  The  present  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  been  formed  by 
various  conquests  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  it  first 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  Frederic  William  I,  who  reigned 
from  1713  to  1740,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  military  power  of  Prussia. 
His  son  and  successor  Frederic  II,  called  the  Great,  augmented  his 
territory  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
left  the  kingdom  with  a  high  political  influence  in  Europe.  The  battle 
of  Jena,  in  1806,  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Napo- 
leon. From  this  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  dependancy  of  the 
French  empire  till  the  Russian  campaign.  Afier  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  kingdom  was  established  upon  its  present  footing,  with  great 
accessions  of  ten-itory,  and  it  is  now  the  fifth  of  the  great  European 
powers. 
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CM.     THE  KINGDOM  OP  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

^  1.  Boundaries  and  Populaiion,  The  Netherlands  are  bounded  north 
and  west  by  the  German  Ocean,  east  by  Hanover  and  Pnissia,  and 
south  by  Belgium.    Area  11,500  square  miles;  population  2,560,000* 

2.  Rivers.  The  Rhine  enters  the  country  rrom  Germany,  and  di- 
vides into  two  branches;  tlie  southern,  or  Waal,  joins  the  Meuse;  the 
northern  sends  off  a  branch,  under  the  name  of  the  Yss^l,  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  another  called  the  Leek  to  the  Meuse,  a  third  called  the 
Vecht  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  after  a  course  of  850  miles,  enters  the 
North  Sea,  below  Leyden,  a  feeble  stream. 

The  Meuse  or  Maese  rises  in  France,  and  flawing  through  Belgium, 
empties  itself  by  two  principal  branches  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
Scheldt  enters  the  Netherlands  firom  Belgium,  and  divides  into  two 
principal  branches,  which  carry  its  waters  into  the  North  Sea. 

-  3.  Seas  and  Lakes.  The  Zuyder  Zee,  is  a  large  inland  bay  in  the 
northern  part,  60  miles  in  extent  The  Sea  of  Harlem  is  a  lake,  14 
miles  in  length,  to  the  west  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  the  river  Wye,  which  passes  by  Amsterdam.  There  are 
many  small  lakes  in  the  northern  province  of  Friesland. 

4.  Mands.  A  group  of  islands  lie^  on  the  western  coast,  in  the 
channels  betweea  which  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  Maese,  and  Sciheldt 
find  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  largest  are  Beierland,  North  and  South 
Boveland,  Walcheren,  &c<  At  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  the 
islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ameland,  &c. 

5.  Stores  and  Dikes.  The  shores  are  remarkably  flat  and  low,  and  a 
great  pan  of  the  country  would-  be  laid  under  water  by  the  tides,  were 
it  not  for  the  enormous  dikes  erected  along  the  coast  These  dikes  are 
mostly  30  feet  in  height  and  70  broad,  at  the  bottom.  They  are  built 
ef  clay,  faced  on  the  land  side  with  wood  and  stone,  and  toward  the  sea 
with  rushes  and  sea  weed.  The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Guelderland 
are  also  exposed  to  river  inundations,  particularly  of  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse,  and  here  levees  or  river-dikes  are  necessary  to  protect  the  coun- 
try behind  them.  Both  the  sea  and  riyer-dikes  are  not  unfrequently 
broken  through,  and  the  consequences  are  most  disastrous. 

6.  Climate.  The  number  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  in  Holland,- ge- 
nerates a  cold  and  damp  air.  Chilling  northeasteriy  winds  prevail  during 
winter,  atid  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  frozen  for  several  months.  The  weather 
is -subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  the  climate  on  the  whole  4s  insalubri- 
ous :  few  of  the  Dutch  life  to  a  great  age. 

7.  SoU.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  sometimes  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  clay,  but  more  frequently  with  extensive  districts  of  sand. 
Peat  bogs  are  common. 

8.  Face  of  the  Country.  The  whole  country  is  low  and  flat,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  territory  is  l)elow  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  some  places  low 
marshy  tracts  or  shallow  lakes  have  been  drained,  and  their  former 
beds  are  fenced  round  with  dikes;  these  spots  are  c-alled  by  the  inhabi- 
tants polders.  As  there  is  a  constant  filtration  of  water  from  the  sea 
and  rivers  through  the  dikes,  and  there  is  no  natural  outlet  for  that 
which  falls  in  rain,  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  these  low  tracte  clear 
by  artificial  means.    For  this  purpose  pumps,  moved  by  windmiUa,  ar* 
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UMd  ia  groat  numbers,  and  the  water  is  poiu^  out,  as  from  a  leaky 
ship,  into  the  canals  and  rivei-s. 

1$.  Dmsions.  This  kingdom  consists  of  10  provinces ;  North  Hol- 
land, South  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  Drenthe, 
€froningen,  Fhesland,  and  North  Brabant,  and  the  German  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg. 

10.  CanaU.  Canals  are  as  numerous  in  Holland  as  roads  in  other 
countries,  and  the  country  is  so.  level  that  they  scarc^y  need  a  lock  in 
their  construction.  Some  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  lOth  century.  The 
most  noted  is  the  Great  Canal,  50  miles  in  length,  from  Amsterdam  to 
the  Holder.  It  is  124  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  21  feet  deep.  It  has 
two  tide  locks  at  the  extremities,  and  two  sluices  with  flood  gates 
in  the  intermediate  space.  The  width  is  sufficient  to  allow  two  frigates 
to  pass  each  other.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  iu 
1825.  It  is  highly  convenient  for  vessels  sailing  from  Amsterdam, 
which  otherwise  are  liable  to  be  detained  by  head  winds  for  several 
weeks.  % 

11.  Ttnma.  Hague,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated  not  far  from 
the  sea,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canate,  is  one  of  the  best  built 
cities  of  Europe.  It  contauis  the  royaFpalace,  the  house  of  the  States- 
General,  numerous  private  palaces,  &c.  Population  56,000.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  the  casde  of  Ryswick,  where  was  concluded  .  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  1697. 

Amsterdam,  the  principal  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  places  of  Europe,  is  a  well  built  town  upon  the  Ainstel.  It 
is  divided  by  that  river  into  two  parts,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  which  form  90'  islets,  coniumnicating  with  each  other  by  280 
bridges.  The  streets  mosdy  border  on  the  canals,  and  are  well  paved ; 
several  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  rich  display  of  shops,  filled 
with  the  productions  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  houses  are  gaily 
painted  of  different  colors.  The  city  contains  many  literary  institutions, 
scientific  establishments,  and  collections  of  art ;  Among'  the  public  edi- 
fices, the  stadt-house,  built  upon  13,600  piles,  and  nearly  300  feet  long, 
is  the  most  magnificent  Amsterdam,  once  the.  queen  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  centre.of  the  commerce  of  the  woVld,  is  still  important  from 
the  great  wealth  of  its  mercantile  houses,  and  the  extent  of  its  commer- 
cial operations.  Its  fine  quays  along  the  river  Y  or  Wye,  which  forms 
its  port,  its  vast  naval  magazines,  and  ship-yards,  and  the  industry  of 
its  mhabitants,  together  with  its  population  of  200,000  souls,  attest  its 
former  splendor  and  present  prosperity. 

Rotterdam,  the  second  city  of  tiie  Netherlands,  stands  upon  the 
Mouse,  which  here  bears  the  name  of  Merwe.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
commei*cial  activity,  and  its.  numerous  canals  are  navigable  by  large 
ships.    Population  66,000. 

Hariem,  with  21,000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  bleacheries,  cotton 
and  silk  manufactures,  type-founderies,  and  particularly  for  its  gardens, 
in  which  ai-e  i-aised  an  imme^ase  number  of  flowei*s,  forming  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  trade.  Harlem  disputes  with  Mentz  the  honor  of  tlie 
invention  of  printing.  The  town  house,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
country,  the  celebrated  organ  with  8,000  pipes,  and  the  many  scientific 
and  literary  institutions  and  collections,  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

Leyden,  upon  tlie  Rhine,  contains  a  celebrated  universi^  long  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  and  its  scientific  estaUishments  ai^ 
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numerpus  and  important  Its  ipanufactures,  particularly  of  salt,  ai« 
extensive.    Population  30,000. 

Utrecht  is  also  distinguished  for  its  university,  and  its  manufacturos. 
Population  43,000.  Here  was  concluded,  the  important  peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  which  placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  European 
powers. 

Groningen  is  the  principal  place  in  the  northern  pait  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  a  flourishing  and  industrious  town,  and  contains  a  university* 
Population  30,000. 

Leuwarden,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  with  20,900  inhabitants,  and 
Bojs-Ie-Duc  or  Hertogenbosch,  the  capital  of  North  Brabant,  and  a 
strongly  fortified  town  with  20,500,  are  important  trading  and  manu- 
&cturing  places. 

Dort  or  Dordrecht,  20,000  inhabitants,  has  an  active  commerce,  and 
is  noted  in  history  for  the  Protestant  synod  held  there. 

Delft,  13,000.  inhabitantSj  gives  its  name  to  a  sort  of  earthem*ware 
made  there  in  great  quantities ;  the  celebrated  Grotius  was  born  there. 

Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Zeeland,  with  15,000  inhabitants ;  Flushing, 
noted  for  its  excellent  harbor,  its  fortifications  and  its  vast  ship-ypuxfa, 
with  5,000  inhabitants ;  Breda  an  important  frontier  fortress ;  Schiedam, 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  Nimeguen  15,000,  are  important  towns. 

The  small  town  of  Texel,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  an  im- 
portant naval  station. 

The  German  provhice  of  Luxemt>urg,  which  hes  to  the  south  of 
Belgium,  belongs  partly  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  It  contains  few 
considerable  towns,  the  largest,  Luxemburg,  having  a  population  of 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  and  is 
one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  German  confederation. 

12.  ^Agriculture.  The  Dutch,  by  uuweai*icd  industry,  have  conquered 
every  disadvantage  of  climate,  soil,  and  territory.  The.  humidity  and 
coldness  of  the  air  are  unfavorable  to  the  culture  of  com ;  the  water  is 
equally  bad  ;  the  soil,  by  natui'e  produces  hardly  any  thing  except  peat, 
and  the  very  possession  of  the  territpiy  is  disputed  by  the  sea.  Yet  the 
labors  of  the  patient  inhabitants  have  converted  their  boggy,  insignificant 
tenitory  into  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  Europe.  The  com  raised  is 
insufiicient  for  home  consumption,  but  the  products  of  the  dairy  are 
abundant.  By  draining  the  bogs  and  marshes,  excellent  meadows  are 
created,  upon  which  great  numbers  of  cattle  fatten  to  a  vast  size. 

13.  Commerce.  Holland  became  at  an  early  period,  a  maritime 
power,  and  established  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  was  one  great  support  of  its 
commerce,  and  the  linens,  silks,  and  woollens  of  Holland  were  spread 
over  all  Europe.  The  political  revolutions  of  modern  times  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  Dutch  commerce,  yet  the  trade  is  still  considerable  and 
extends  to  all  paits  of  the  world.  Vast  floats  of  timber  are  received  by 
the  Rhine  fi-om  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

14.  Munufactures,  The  manufactures  of  Holland  have  been  greatly 
checked  by  the  rivalship  of  the  English.  Before  the  French  revolution 
there  was  scai'cely  a  manufacture  which  the  Dutch  did  not  carry  on. 
In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  populousness  of  the  countiy,  the 
cheapness  of  labor,  and  above  all,  by  the  water  carriage,  which  gives' an 
immense  &cility  to  all  the  operations  of  trade  and  industry.  The  manu- 
&cttiT«s  are  still  considerable,  and  consist  of  woollen,  linen,  silk,  cotton, 
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tobacco,  muff,  pipes,  leather,  &c.     The  distillation  of  gin  is  \argeAf 
carried  on. 

15.  Rdigion,  Nearly  three  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  arc  ProtestantB, 
and  the  majority  belong  to  the  Calvinistic  or  Dutch  Reformed  church. 
There  are  about  50,000  Jews,  and  some  Meunonites,  and  nearly  two 
fifths  bf  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics. 

16.  Education,  There  are  three  Dutch  universities  at  Leyden,  Gron- 
ingen  and  Utrecht,  and  the  lower  degrees  of  education  are  well  pro- 
vided for  by  high  schools,  and  numerous  elementary  schools. 

17.  Cfovemment.  Thegovernment  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  the 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Nassau -Orange.  The  two  legisla- 
tive chambers  are  styled  the  States  General ;  the  upper  house  is  com- 
posed of  members  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  like  the  chamber  of 
peers  i:-.  Franco,  and  the  lower  house  consists  of  deputies  chosen  by  the 
provincial  estates^  or  local  assemblies  of  the  three  orders  or  estates  of 
the  realm ;  viz.  the  nobility,  the  citizensj  and  the  landholders. 

18.  Colonies,  The  Dutch  colonies  though  less  extensive  than 
formerly,  are  still  important,  -comprising  a  population  of  nearly  ten 
millions.  They  ai*e  the  islands  of  Curasao,  and  St.  Eustatia,  and  part 
of  St.  Maitins,  with  Surinam  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  in  America ;  a 
number  of  forts  and  factories  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in 
Africa ;  and  the  Islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  the 
Moluccas,  &c,  in  Oceania. 

19.  Inhabitants,  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Low  German  stock, 
comprising  three  distinct  people,  the  Dutch,  Frisians,  and  Flemings, 
t'poaKing  distinct  dialects.  The  Frisians  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
found  only  in  Friesland,  and  the  neighboring  isles ;  they  are  hospitable, 
simple  in  their  nianneL-^,"  with  less  commercial  enterprise  than  the 
Dutch,  and  more  attached  to  the  primitive  employments  of  agriculture 
and  fishing. 

The  Dutch  are  a  robust,  laborious,  and  hardy  people,  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament,  rarely  and  with  difficulty  roused,  but  when  excited  un- 
governably violent.  Their  industry  is  concentrated  with  unwearied 
perseverance  and  coolness  upon  its  object  Though  cautious,  reserved, 
and  even  mistrustful,  tlie  Hollander  is  fre*  fi'om  duplicity,  honest  in  his 
dealings,  and  sincere  and  steady  in  his  attachments.  The  nation  is 
almost  superstitiously  neat  and  frugal. 

There  is  much  wealth  among  the  upper  classes,  but  it  is  always  a 
Dutchman's  passion  to  accumulate.  Among  the  lower  classes  there  a 
a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  their  food  is  oflen  miserably  meagre. 
Smoking  is  a  general  habit  and  is^  carried  to  great  excess ;  even  the 
females  of  the  lower  class  are  addicted  to  it 

Though  slow  and  cautious  the  Dutch  are  an  enterprising  people ;  they 
were  once  the  masters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  a  vast  colonial  empire,  and 
they  were  the  first  to  penetrate  the  frozen  recesses  of  the  northern  seas 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  whale  fishery.  Though  frugal,  they  are  liberal 
in  their  public  establishments  of  learning  and  charity,  and  m  religious 
matters  they  are  free  from  bigotry. 

The  roads  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  canals,  and  a  general 
method  of  travelling  is,  therefore,  by  the  trekschiiyt,  or  drag-boat ;  this 
is  ten  feet  wide,  and  fifty  long ;  and  in  shape  it  resembles  me  common 
representations  of  Noah's  ark.  The  rate  of  travelling  is  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  is  so  invariable,  that  distances  are  reckoned  by  hours,  and  not 
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b^  miles.  When  frozen,  the  canals  are  travelled  over  by  Weighs  and 
skates.  All  persons  skate ;  the  peasant  girl  skates  to  market  with  her 
merchandise  on  her  head,  the  senator  to  his  assembly,  and  the  clergy- 
man to  his  church. 

There  is  nothuig  in  Holland  which  makes  a  ipore  agreeable  unpres- 
sion  on  the  traveller,  than  the  number  and  size  of  me  villages  and 
towns;  the  former  are  populous,  and  lie  scattered  along  the  route  at  the 
distauce  of  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other,  pleasantly  diversifying 
the  dead  level  of  the  plains  which  sun'ound  the  treckshuyt.  The 
towns  are  connected  by  canals  and  level  roads,  which  are  neatly  paved 
witli  brick,  and  planted  with  trees. 

*  20.  History,  In  the  15th  century  the- 17  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, or,  as  the  name  signifies,  the  Low  Countries,  belonged  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  attempt  of  Philip  II, 
king  of  Spain,  to  crush  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
gave  rise  to  a  revolt  of  those  pro\finces,  and  after  a  long  and  heroic 
struggle,  the  seven  northern  provinces  achieved  their  independence. 
In  1581  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  atfd  formed  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  often  simply  called 
.  Holland  from  the  name  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  province. 
The  war  of  independence  was  continued,  however,  with  interruptions, 
until  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  With  liberty  came  industry, 
foreign  commerce,  wealth,  and  power,  and  during  the  17th  centunr 
Holland  was  one  of  the  first  European  states.  After  the  French 
revolution,  the  Netherlands  were  conquered  by  France,  and  in  1810 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815 
the  Belgic  and  Dutch  Netherlands  were  united  together  as  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  under  the  Dutch  stadtholder,  but  in  1830,  the  fonner 
provinces  revolted,  and  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
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.  1.  Boundaries  and  Population,  Belgium  is  bounded  north  by  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  east  by  Prussia  and  Luxemburg ;  south 
by  France,  and  west  by  the  North  Sea.  Area  12,500  square  miles  ^ 
population  3,800,000. 

2.  Surface  and  Soil,  The  face  of  the  country  is  mostly  level;  there 
are  some  low  hills  in  the  southeastern,  and  ^me  elevated  forest  tracts 
in  the  central  parts.  The  soil  in  the  northeast  is  sandy,  but  in  general 
it  is  highly  productive.  The  climate  on  the  coast  resembles  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  in  the  interior  the  air  is  dryer  and  more  healthy., 

3.  Rivers  and  Canals,  The  Scheldt,  a  wide  and  deep  river,  enters 
this  country  from  France,  and  passing  by  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  runs 
into  the  German  Ocean.  The  Meuse  passes  through  the  eastern 
provinces  into  the  Netherlands.  I'he  principal  canals  are  the  Northern 
Canal,  which  unites  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  with  the  Meuse  at  Venloo, 
and  is  continued  through  the  Prussian  provmce  of  the  Rhine  to  Neuss 
on  that  river ;  the  Ostend  canal,  from  that  city  through  Bruges  to 
Ghent ;  the  Dunkii'k  and  Bruges  canal,  connecting  with  the  former,  and 
the  Brussels  canal,  from  Brussels  to  Antweip. 
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4.  DkfUiofu.  Ilelgium  comprises  eight  provinces,  or  liiat  part  of 
the  Nellierlands,  formerly  kqown  as  the  Austrian  Low  Countries. 
These  are  South  Brabant,  Antwerp,  East  Flanders,  West  Flanders^ 
Hainaut,  Namur,  Liege,  and  Limburg. 

5.  Jhwns.  Brussels,  the  capital,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  little 
river  Senne,  flowing  into  the  Scheldt  It  is  partly  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  at  a  distance.  The  walls  have 
been  demolished,  and  the  space  formed  into  a  handsome  public  walk 
planted  with  trees.  The  subiurbs  are  extensive,  and  there  are  many 
neighboring  villages  joined  to  the  city  by  long  avenues.  The  lower 
part  of  the  town  consists  of  narrow  streets  and  old  houses.  The  upper 
rart  is  modern  and  regular,  with  fine  buildings  and  a  beautiful  park 
laid  out  in  large  regular  walks,  shaded  with  trees  and  surrounded  by 
palaces,  public  offices,  and  elegant  private  houses.  Public  fountains 
are.  interspersed  throughout  the  city,  and  a  large  canal  here  leaves  the 
river.  There  are  many  fine  squares  and  palaces,  and  a  public  library 
of  100,000  volumes.  Haifa  league  from  the  city  is  the  splendid  palace 
of  Schoonenburg.  Brussels  is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of 
laces,  carpets,  tapestry,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  silk  stockings,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  and  earthen  wclre.    Population  100/X)0. 

Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  is  a  large  and  well  built  city,  surrounded 
^  a  wall  with  carriage  roads  on  the  top  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  is  intersected  by 
canals.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Grothic  structures  ip  the 
world,  and  its  beautiful  spire  is  441  feet  high.  The  Stadthouse  and 
Ezchanse  arenoble  edifices.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  capacious.  In 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  the  world,  and  contained  200,000 
inhabitants,  but  its  commerce  has  greatly  declined.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  some  manufacture's.    Population  65,000. 

Ghent  stands  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  with  the  Scheldt, 
and  is.  7  miles  in  compass,  but  contains  within  its  walls  many  fields 
and  unoccupied  grounds.  Many  of  its  canals  are  l^ordered  with  quays 
planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  houses  are  large,  but  heavy  and  inele- 
gant :  here  are  a  .fine  Gothic  cathedral  and  a  university.  Ghent  has 
manufactures  of  fine  lace,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  paper,  and  leath- 
er :  the  trade  of  the  city  has  lately  increased.  Population  82,000.  Its 
citadel  is  one  of  the  lai'gest  in  Europe. 

Bruges,  8  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  feitile  plain,  communicates  with 
the  sea  and  the  towns  in  the  interior  by  canals.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  great  commercial  marts  of  the  world,  but  is  now  much  declin- 
ed ;  yet  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and  extensive  ship-yards  render 
it  still  important    Population  36,000. 

Ostend,  twelve  miles  west  of  Bruges,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
seaports  in  the  country :  regular  packets  sail  from  this  place  to  Eng- 
land several  times  a  week,  and  it  has  a  great  trade  in  the  exportation 
of  grain  and  other  products.    Population  10,554. 

Liege,  on  the  Maese,  is  divided  into  three,  parts  by  the  river,  and 
has  extensive  suburbs.  The  houses  ai-e  high,  and  many  of  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloomy.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  arc  engag- 
ed in  manufactures  and  trade.  Iron,  coal',  and  alum  abound  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  afford  occupation  for  all  the  industry  of  the  place. 
The  manufactufes  consist  of  iron,  fire-arms,  dock-work,  nails,  &e. 
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Popalotion  54,000*  Liege  contains  a  university,  and  numerous  institu- 
tions of  education  and  learned  societies.  ^ 

Tournay,  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom,  is  a 
flourishing  place  with  ^000  inhabitants ;  carpets,  camlets,  and  porce- 
lain are  among  tiie  principal  products  of  its  industry. 

Mons,  the  capital  Of  Hainaut,  is  noted  for  tlie  extensive  coal  mines 
in  its  neighborhood.    Population  20,000. 

Louvaio,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  is  an  active  manufacturing  town, 
with  a  celebrated  university.  , 

Namur,  capital  of  the  province  of  the,  same  name,  is  rendered  im- 
portant ,by  its  manufactures  of  cutlery,  leather,  and  earthem  wai-e,  its 
extensive  foitifications,  and  its  population  o/*  19,000  soula 

Malines  or  Mechlin,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  Ypres,  15,000,  and 
Courtray  16,000,  are  among  the  other  most  considerable  towns. 

Waterloo,  near  Brussels,  is  a  small  village,  near  which  the  fate  of 
Europe  was  decided  in  1815. 

Maestricht,  an  important  town  in  the  Belgic  province  of  Limburg, 
with  2]j000  inhabitants,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netlierlands. 

6.  jigricvUture.  The  industry  of  the  Belgic  cultivator  is  chiefly 
directed  to  tillage,  and  com  is  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  expor- 
tation. The  practice  of  agriculture  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  improvement  in  these  provinces. 

7.  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Flemish  were  one  of  the  most  commercial  and  manufacturing  people 
of  Europe.  Bruges,  and,  afterwards,  Antwerp,  were  the  centres  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  which  finally  passed  mostly  into  the  hands  of  the. 
Dutch.  The  manufactures  of  Belgium  are  highly  valuable  and  vari- 
ous.   The  linens  of  Flanders,  the  lace  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  the 

Srinted  cottons  of  Ghent  and  Brussels,  the  woollens  of  Verviers  and 
[echlin,  the  smoking  pipes  of  Gonda,  and  the  cutlery  and  hardware 
of  Namur  and  Liege,  are  some  of  the  products  of  Belgian  industry. 

8.  Relisrum  and  Education,  The  Belgians  are  mostly  Catholics,  the 
number  of  Protestants  not  exceeding  10,000.  There  are  three  univer- 
nties,  and  the  provision  for  general  education  is  extensive. 

9.  Government,  The  form  of  government  is  monarchical,  and  the 
power  of  the  king  is  limited  by  the  constitution.  There  are  two  legisla- 
tive chambers,  both  elected  by  the  citizens  paying  a  certain  tax ;  the 
senate  is  chosen  for  the  term  of  eight,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
for  four  years. 

10.  Inhabitants,  The  Belgians  are  in  part  Flemings  of  German 
origin,  and  in  part  Walloons,  of  the  Latin  race,  and  closely  allied  to 
the  French.  The  former  resemble  the  Dutch  in  their  character  and 
manners,  the  latter  are  more  like-  the  French.  The  language  of  the 
higher  classes  is  French,  of  the  lower  classes  Flemish,  a  dialect  of  the 
Low  German,  or  the  Walloon  dialects,  a  sort  of  rustic  French. 

11.  History,  Belgium  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  in 
1830,  and  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  chosen  the  first  snler 
of  the  new  monarchy.  The  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  bears  tlie  tide 
of  duke  of  Brabant*  * 

*  Luxembora  and  Limburg  are  at  present  divided  between  Belgium  and  the 
If  etberlaod«,  the  claiuw  of  the  two  powers  not  being  yet  definitively  settled. 
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CXIIL     DENMARK.      ^ 

1.  Boundaries  and  ExtenL  Denmark  is  a  peninsula,  divided  on  the 
north  from  Norway  by  the  Scagerac,  and  from  Sweden  on  the  east 
by  the  Sound ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Grermany  and  the  Baitie; 
and  the  German  sea  divides  it  from  Great  Britain  on  the  west  In- 
cluding the  insular  portion  it  lies  between  5SP  2V  and  57°  4^  N.  Lat^ 
and  8°  and  12°  dXY  £.  Lon.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  nearly 
900  miles,  and  its  breadth  100.  Area  22,000  square  miles ;  population 
2,000,000. 

2.  Rivers,  The  most  considerable  river  is  the  Eyder,  which,  rising 
near  the  Baltic,  runs  westward,  and  after  a  course  of  56  miles,,  falls 

.into  the  German  sea  at  Tonningen.    The  other  rivers  are  numerous, 
but  inconsiderable. 

3.  Lakes,  There  are  above  400  lakes,  but  none  of  any  magnitude. 
That  of  Ploen,  in  Holstein,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  does  not  exceed 
10  miles  in  circumference. 

4.  Islands.  The  islands  in  the  Baltic  are  the  most  fertile  and  pop- 
ulous parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  these  Zeeland  is  the  largest.  It  is 
generally  £at,  and,  except  in  a  small  part  of  the  coast,  very  little  elevat- 
ed above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains  2,800  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation 360,000.  Funen,  the  next  in  importance,  is  separated  from 
Zeeland  by  the  strait,  called  the  Great  Belt;  and  is  about  50  miles 
long  and  40  broad.  Odensee  is  the  capital.  The  island  of  Bomholm, 
surroimded  by  rocks  highly  dangerous  to  navigators,  contains  7  towns. 
Lanseland  lies  between  Funen  and  Laaland ;  Laalahd  has  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  grain ;  the  isle  of  Falster  is  to  the  east  of  Laaland. 

5.  Bays,  Straits^  8fc,  The  coasts  of  Denmark  are  indented  by  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  sea,  called  fiords,  or  firths,  the  principal  of 
which  is  called  the  Lymfiord.  The  Sound;  or  Oreslind,  one  of  the 
three  straits  which  connect  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented strait  in  the  world. 

6.  Climate,  The  vicinity  of  the  sea  rendei^  the  air  more  humid 
and  temperate  than  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  sky  is  oflen  obscured  by  fogs,  and  rain  fidls  at  least  one 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  days  in  the  year.  The  summer  is  often 
oppressively  warm,  it  begins  in  June,  and  ends  with  September. 

7.  Soil  and  Surface,  ^  The  prevailing  soil  is  sandy.  In  some  parts 
it  consists  of  a  very  rich  mould,  of  which  the  component  substances 
are  marl  and  a  bituminous  matter.  Marshes  are  found  everywhere. 
Some  fuller's  earth,  alum,  and  vitrtol  found  in  Jutland,  and  porcelain 
clay  obtained  in  the  island  of  Bomholm,  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  Denmark.  The  general  suriace  of  Denmark  is 
level,  with  slight  undulations.  The  coasts  are  in  some  parts  steep 
and  bold ;  but  usually  low  and  sandy.  Towards  the  west,  where  the 
Jutland  peninsula  terminates,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  exceedin^y 
barren  and  desolate. 

8.  Divisions,  Denmark  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  com- 
prehending the  kingdom  of  Denmark  Proper;  the  second  the  three 
duchies  of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  which  belong  to  the 
German  confederation;  and  the. third  embracing  the  Faroe  Islands, 
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which  are  cpnsidered  as  foreign  colonies.    The  kingdom  of  Deniparic 
consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  islands  contiguous. 

9.  Canals,  By  the  canal  of  Kiel,  a  communication  is  maintained 
between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  canal  of  Steckenitz, 
unites  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic.  The  canal  of  Odensee  unites  Odensee 
with  the  sea. 

10.  Thwna.  Copenhagen,  called  by  the  Danes  Kiobenhavn 'the 
metropolis  of  the  Danish  dominions,  is  situated  on  a  low  and  marshy 
promontory  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Zeeland.  Its  harbor  is 
excellent,  and  its  quays  and  dock-yards  extensive.  The  regularity  of 
Its  streets,  the  beauty  of  its  squares,  and  the  great  number  of  its  elegant 
buildinga  render  Copenhagen  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe, 
rhe  royal  castle  of  Christiansborg  is  a  magnificent  palace  with  a  rich 
gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  fine  library  of  300,000  volumes.  There  are 
three  other  royal  palaces,  and  man v  ^ue  palaces  of  the  nobility.  The 
halls  of  the  university,  the  town  house,  and  numerous  other  public 
edifices  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  Among 
the  churches  are  that  of  Our  Lady,  adorned  with  some  pieces  of 
stituary  by  Tborwaldsen,  and  that  o£  the  Trinity,  the  round  tower  of 
which,  used  as  an  observatory,  can  be  ascended  by  a  winding  path 
in  carriages.  No  city  of  its  size  surpasses  Copenhagen  in  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  learned  societies,  its  scientific  establishments,  and 
its  institutions  for  education.  The  university  has  a  good  libiary  of 
100,000  volumes,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  Copenhagen  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  commeree  and  of  fiounshing  manufiictures,  and  it 
contains  a  population  of  120,000.  Its  vast  docks  and  its  massive  and 
extensive  fortifications  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Elsinore,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  stands  on  the  narrow-  - 
est  part  of  the  Sound ;  it  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  is  protected 
by  tlie  magnificent  fortress  of  Kronborg.    Vessels  passing  the  Sound 
here  pay  a  toll  to  the  Danes.  'Population  7,000. 

Altona,  on  the  Elbe,  below  Hamburg,  is  the  principal  place  in 
Holstein,  and  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  for  commerce  and  manu- 
factures ;  population  27,000 

Flensborg,  10,000  inhabitants,  and  Sleswick,  8000,  both  situated  on 
the  Baltic,  are  the  principal  places  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 

Kiel,  upon  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic,  in  Holstein,  contains  a  university, 
and  a  royal  castle,  and  is  much  resorted  to,  for  its  sea-baths,  and  beauti- 
ful promenades.  Population  8,000.  Lauenburg,  a  small  town,  is 
important  on  account  of  th^  toll  collected  there  upon  vessels  navigating 
the  Elbe.  Aalborg  and  AarhunSj  with  each  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
are  the  principal  towns  of  Jutland. 

11.  Colonies,  The  Faroe  Islands  lie  between  Iceland  and  the 
Shetland  isles.  They  consist  of  25  islands,  17  of  which  are  inhabited, 
the  rest  being  mere  rocks.  Their  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated 
at  500  square  miles;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  6^00.  These 
islands  are  composed  of  basaltic  rocks ;  and  some  of  the  mountains 
rise  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  clnnate 
is  rigorous;  trees  are  unknown,  and  the  enlyfhiit  ia  wild  berries. 
Cows  of  a  small  breed,  and  sheep  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  in- 
halHtants,  who  are  supported  chiefly  by  bird-catching  and  fishing. 
The  other  colonies  are  Iceland  and  Greenland  in  Nordi  America ;,  the 
islande  of  St  Croix,  St.  Thomasy  and  St.  John  in  the  West  Indies; 
22  F 
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Cbrisdanborg  and  a  few  other  ^rts  on  the  coast  of  Goinea,  and 
Tranquebar  and  some  iactorijes  on  the  Coromandel  coast  in  Hindostan. 
The  entire  population  of  these  possessions  is  about  300,0001 

12.  Indudry.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  in  eeneral  very  backward, 
but  in  the  Gennan  provinces  it  has  reached  a  higher  degree  of  improve- 
menL  Grazing  is  the  principal  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  and 
horses  and  horned  cattle  are  largely  exported.  In  manu&ctures  the 
Danes  have  made  little  progress,  but  they  carry  on  some  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with  activity. 

13.  Rdigion  and  Education.  The  Lutheran  religion  is  professed  by 
almost  the  whole  population,  but  there  are  a  few  Calvinist£^  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Herrnhutters.  No  religious  sect  enjoys  any  special  politi- 
cal privileges.  There  are  universities  at  Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  and  the 
means  of  education  are  ample  for  all  classes.  There  are  upwards  of 
3,000  grammar  and  parish,  and  2,000  Lancasterian  schools. 

14.  Chvamment.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  but 
there  is  much  practical  freedom,  as  the  arbitrary  use  of  power  is  check- 
ed by  the  general  moral  improvement  of  the  nation,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  king  of  Denmark  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
confederacy,  as  sovereign  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

15.  hthaoitants.  The  inhabitants  are  all  of  Teutonic  origin  but  be- 
k>ng  to  three  distinct  nations ;  the  Danes,  occupying  Jutland  and  the 
idands,  the  Germans  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  the  Frisians, 
upon  the  islets  on  the  western  coast. 

The  Danish  language  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Scandinavian  femily 
of  languages,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish.  It  is 
one  of  the  softest  European  languages. 

The  Danea  are  of  a  middling  stature  and  fair  complexion,  and  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  more  addicted  to  the 
use  of  animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors,  than  those  of  the  south. 
Excepting  in  the  capital,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  refinements 
of  the  more  polished  nations  of  Europe.  Though  personal  slavery 
has  been  abolished  among  the  peasantry  since  th#  l^gmning  of  the 
present  century,  there  yet  reraam  many  traces  of  the  feudal  system. 
Having  hardly  any  capital  the  tenants  pay  their  rent  in  kind,  or  by  ^e 
labor  of  themselves  and  their  cattle.  The  poverty  of  the  peasants  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  they  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  their  families 
pass  the  long  evenings  of  winter  in  spinning  and  making  articles  of 
clothing  for  domestic  use. 

16.  lEHory,  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  Centuries  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  with  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  rendered  themselves 
the  terror  of  Europe  by  their  piratical  excursions  to  the  coasts  and  up  the 
rivers.  In  the  eleventh  century  three  Danish  kings  wore  the  crown  of 
England,  and  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark 
ruled  over  Sweden  and  Norway.  Sweden  was  lost  in  the  16th  century, 
and  in  1814  Norway  was  ceded  to  that  power. 

CXIV.     SWEDISH  MONARCHY. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  This  state,  comprising  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east 
by  Russia,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  south  by  the  Baltic, 
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the  Catt^ty  and  the  Scagerac,  and  west  by  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  forms  a  vast  peninsula,  often  called  Scandinavia, 
extending  from  Lat  55°  to  71°  N.,  and  from  Lon.  6P  to  31°  E.,  having 
an  area  of  300,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  4,^230,000. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Scandinavian  system  forms  a  long  chain  of 
mountains  extending  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Cape  Lindes- 
nes  to  the  North  Cape,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1000  mUes.  During 
a  part  of  their  course  they  separate  Norway  from  Sweden.  The  high- 
est summits  are  Scagstlostind,  8,400  feet  high,  and  Sneeheetta  8,120  feet, 
both  in  the  central  part  of  the  chain,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Dofrines  or  Doffrefield  mountains.  The  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  ran^e  form  rather  broad  high  table-lands  than  a  connected  chain. 

3.  Rivers,  Numerous  streams  descend  from  both  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  those  on  the  west  have  a  short  course  and  are  not  navigable. 
The  rivers  of  Sweden  running  into  the  Cattegat  and  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, have  a  longer  course ;  the  principal  are  the  Dahl,  260  mUes  hi 
length,  and  the  Tomea,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Rusaa.  The 
Go3ia,  the  outlet  of  lake  Wenner,  has  a  fall  at  the  village  of  Trolhatta 
of  100  feet,  forming  a  celebrated  cataract 

4.  Lakes.  The  largest  lakes  are  in  Sweden ;  lake  Wenner  is  100 
miles  long  by  60  broad  ;  lake  Wetter,  of  nearly  the  same  len^h  and 
about  half  the  breadth,  empties  its  waters  through  the  Motala  mto  the 
Baltic;  lake  Malar  is  60  miles  long,'  by  18  broad,  and  covered  with 
numerous  islands.  In  Norway  the  Mioesen,  and  Fsemund  are  the 
chief  lakes. 

5.  Islands.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  strewed  with  small  rocky  islets 
called  holms,  interspersed  with  groups  of  larger  islands.  The  Lofrbden 
islands  are  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  famous  whirlpool  called  the  Mael- 
strom, which  in  rough  weather  is  violent  enough  to  engulf  whales  and 
small  vessels,  that  should  get  within  the  current  The  coast  of  Norway 
is  indented  by  inpumerable  inlets  of  the  sea,  but  aflfords  few  good  har- 
bors. Gothland  and  (Eland  are  the  principal  Swedish  islands  in  the 
Baltic. 

6.  Capes.  The  two  most  remarkable  capes  lie  at  the  two  extremities 
of  tbe  country.  North  Cape,  at  the  northern  extremity,  is  farmed  by 
several  islands  lying  close  to  the  shore ;  they  consist  of  high  craggy 
rocks,  and  exhibit  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  appearance.  The 
southern  extremity  of  Norway  is  called  the  Lindesnes,  or  Naze,  and 
forms  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  to  a  strait  called  the  Sleeve, 
which  communicates  with  the  Baltic. 

7.  Climate.  Scandinavia  extends  beyond  the  Arctic  cuttle,  and  its 
northern  part  is  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  a  polar  winter ;  here  the 
sun  continues  above  the  horizon  in  summer  fbr  two  months  and  a  half, 
and  in  winter  remains  below  it  for  an  equal  space.  There  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  spring,  the  summer's  heat  so  suddenly  succeeds  thecofd 
of  winter.    The  summer  is  short 

8.  SoU.  In  tlie  southern  part  are  some  tracts  of  considerable  fertility, 
yet  the  soil  generally  is  stony  and  barren ;  and  in  many  parts  it  may 
be  said  there  is  none  at  all. 

9.  ^imals  and  Vegetables.  In  the  north  the  country  is  an  almost 
impenetrable  forest  of  pines  and  firs,  and  dwarf  birches,  abounding  in 
deer,  hares,  elks,  bears,  and  wolves.  Gluttons,  lynxes,  foxes,  and  lem- 
mings are  also  found.    In  the  extreme  north  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
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beny-bearing  shrubs  only  occur.  In  the  southern  parts  the  oak,  beech, 
and  elm  flourish. 

10.  Miiwals.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron, 
and  lead,  sulphur,  alum,  &c.  also  occur.  The  silver  mines  of  Sala  in 
Sweden  are  productive,  but  those  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway  have  ceased 
to  be  so.  Excellent  iron  is  worked  in  very  large  quantities  in  Swe- 
den ;  the  richest  mines  are  at  Dannemora  in  upland.  The  copper 
mines  of  Fahlun  yield  abundance  of  that  metal.  The  rich  mines  of 
Norway  are  now  neglected.  Sweden  abounds  in  mineral  springs, 
some  of  which  are  much  visited. 

11.  Divisions,  The  Swedish  monarchy  consist  of  the  two  distmct 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  the  former  is  divided  into  24 
governments;  the  latter  into  17  bailiwicks. 

12.  Canals.  The  Gotha  canal  is  one  of  the  principal  in  Europe ; 
it  connects  the  Cattegat,  by  meaias  of  the  river  Grotha,  tlie  lakes  Wen- 
ner  and  Wetter,  and  the  river  Motala,  with  the  Baltic  at  Soderkoplng; 
the  whole  distance  is  146  miles  of  navigation,  70  of  which  are  by  arti- 
ficial excavation.  There  are  several  other  canals,  and  artificial  improve- 
ments of  river  and  lake  navigation. 

13.  Totons.  Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
lake  Malar  with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  ft  stands  upon  several  small 
rock^  islands  and  two  peninsulas,  and  is  built  upon  piles.  A  vpriety 
of  picturesque  views  are  formed  by  numberiess  rocks  of  granite  i  irking 
boldly  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  partly 
dotted  with  houses,  or  adorned  with  gardens  and  trees.  The  centrsd 
island  is  bordered  •by  a  stately  row  of  buildings,  the  residences  of  the 
principal  merchants.  It  contains  the  palace  and  other  public  build- 
ings ;  out  the  houses  being  high,  and  the  streets  narrow,  its  appearance 
is  somewhat  gloomy.  Constantinople  is  perhaps  the  only  city  in  Eu- 
I'ope  that  surpasses  it  in  beauty  of  situation.  The  royal  palace  is 
hardly  exceeded  in  splendor  by  any  on  the  continent  The  city  has 
likewise  an  arsenal,  a  mint,  an  exchange,  two  theatres,  the  palace  of 
the  diet,  numerous  learned  institutions,  &c.  The  hajiffor^  or  great  iron 
warehouse,  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantity,  of  that  article  de- 
posited in  it.  The  commerce  and  manu&ctures  are  extensive.  The 
harbor  is  deep  and  capacious,  though  difficult  of  access;  a  thousand 
sail  of  shipping  may  lie  here  in  safety,  and  the  largest  vessels  can  ap- 
proach close  to  the  quay.    Population  80,000. 

Upsala,  formerly 'the  metropolis  of  Sweden,  is  situated  on  an  exten- 
sive plain,  upon  a  .small  stream.  In  the  centre  is  a  square,  from  which 
the  streets  extend  in  straight  lines.  This  town  is  famous  for  its  beauti- 
ful cathedral  and  for  its  university,  which  has  a  library  of  56,000 
volumes.    Population  5,000. 

Gothenburg  or  Grottenburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gotha,  has  a 
cii-cumference  of  three  miles.  It  is  regularly  fortified,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  the  streets  rise  above  each  other  like  an  amphitheatre. 
Some  of  the  modem  buildings  are  of  brick,  but  the  greater  number  are 
of  wood,  and  painted  red.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  the  commerce 
considerable.    Population  27,000. 

Carlscrona,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  is  the  station  of  the  Swedish  navy, 
and  has  a  harbor  which  is  defended  at  its  entrance  by  two  strong  forts. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  docks,  which  are  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
high  wall,  and  one  of  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    Population 
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Non-koping,  10,000  inhabitants,  with  extensive  woollen  manu&ctures ; 
Lund,  3,500,  containing  a  university,  observatory,  and  other  Jeamed 
establishments;  Wisby,  on  the  island  of  Gothland,  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  still,  though  much  declined, 
carrying  on  a  brisk  trade,  4,000  inhabitcuits ;  Calmar,  noted  in  Swedish 
history ;  and  Gefle,  8,000,  with  an  active  commerce  and  an  excellent 
port,  are  the  principal  Swedish  towns,  after  those  previously  described. 

Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
shore*  of  a  bay.  It  is  built  with  regular  streets  which  are  kept  very 
clean:  there  are  many  beautiful  villas  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
eountry  around  it  has  several  productive  mines.  The  town  has  a 
military  hospital,  a  university,  four  chuiiches,  two  theatres,  a  cathedral, 
and  a  palac^  and  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  deals, 
tar,  and  the  product  of  the  mines.    Population  20,581. 

Bergen  stands  upon  a  small  bay  skirted  by  mountains*  It  is  built 
mostly  of  wood,  and  has  a  theatre,  and  two  printing  offices.  The  com- 
merce and  fisheries  of  the  place  are  pretty  active.  The  most  noted 
buildings  are  the  castle  and  cathedral.    Population  20,844. 

Drontheim  is  a  flourishing  town,  containing  a  cathedral  in  which  the 
king^  of  Norway  are  crowned,  and  12,000  inhabitants. 

Christiansand  is  chiefly  important  ibr  its  exbellent  port,  into  which 
ships  often  put  for  shelter  or  repairs.    Population  4,000. 

Wardhuus,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  remarkable  as  the  most  northern 
fortress  in  the  worid,  70°  22'  N.  Lat 

14.  Colony,  The  isle  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  the  West  Indies  is  the 
only  foreign  possession  of  Sweden. 

15.  AgricviUure,  The  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
are  both  un&vorable  to  agricultural  operations.  Corn  is  not  raised  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  north  powdered  pine-bark  or  moss  is  oflen  mixed  with  flour  to 
make  bread.  The  pasturage  is  generally  poor,  and  the  cattle,  swine, 
and  sheep  small.  Potatoes,  hemp  and  flax,  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  the 
southern  parts;  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  the  only  cereal  grains  of  the 
northern  section. 

re.  dmvMrce  and  Manufactures,  Sweden  has  few  manufactures 
and  Norway  even  less,  and  the  products  of  their  manufacturing  industry 
cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  work- 
ing of  the  mines,  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  hardware,  ship  building, 
and  the  felling  and  preparation  of  timber  employ  many  laborers.  The 
peasants  in  general  make  their  own  rude  implements  and  materials  of 
dress.  The  fisheries  form  an  important  branch  of  industry,  paiticulariy 
in  Norway.  The  maritime  commerce  of  this  country  is  active  and 
extensive ;  and  a  brisk  inland  trade  is  carried  on  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  between  the  latter  and  Russia.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
manufactured  and  colonial  goods ;.  the  exports  are  iron,  steel,  lumber, 
dried  and  salted  fish,  iron  wares,  cordage;  &c. 

17.  Religion  and  Education,  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans, 
the-number  of  Calvinists,  Roman  Catholics,  Swedenborgians,  &c.,  being 
very  inconsiderable.  Some  of  the  Laplanders  are  pagans.  There  are 
three  universities,  at  Upsal,  Lund,tLnd  Christiania,  and  twenty-three 
gymnasiums  or  colleges,  of  which  eighteen  are  in  Sweden ;  excellent 
institutions  for  popular  instruction  also  exist,  particularly  in  Sweden; 
elementary  schoote  are  also  numerous  in  Norway,  and  the  peasantry  in 
general  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
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18.  Government.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  each 
kingdom  having,  however,  a  distinct  constitution  and  national  assenably. 
The  Swedish  diet  is  composed  of  the  four  orders  of  the  kingdom, 
the  nobility,  the  clerjnr,  citizens,  and  peasantry,  and  is  convened  at  least 
once  in  five  years.  The  legislative  body  of  Norway  called  the  Storthing, 
is  divided  into  two  chambers  called  the  Logthing  and  the  Odelsthing. 
The  exectttive  power  in  Norway  is  administered  by  a  viceroy  or 
governor. 

19.  Inhabiianis.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  two  distinct  races,  the 
Uralian  or  Finnish  race,  comprising  the  Laplandens  and -Finns,  who  are 
found  only  in  the  northern  sections,  and  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic  race, 
to  which  belong  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes ;  the  two  latter  people,, 
with  the  Danes,  form  the  Scandinavian  family  of  nations.  The  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  dialects  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Danish.  The  habits,  manners,  and  character  of  the  two 
nations,  with  some  minor  points  of  difference,  have  a  general  feihiiy 
resemblance.  The  rigorous  climate,  pure  air,  and  niggard  soil  render 
them  hardy,  vigorous,  bold,  and  independent,  and  particulariy  in  Nor- 
way, where  there  are  fewer  restraints  upon  the  expression  of  opinion, . 
and  where  there  is  no  order  of  nobility,  frankness  and  independence  of 
manner  are  characteristic  traits.  The  usual  food  of  the  peasantry  is 
milk,  cheese,  and  fish ;  fiesh  and  rye-bread  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
are  luxuries.  Beer  and  spirits  are  much  used.  Furs  or  sheepskins 
almost  universally  form  a  part  of  the  winter  dress.  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  are  lively  and  cheerful,  polite,  hospitable  and  faithful,  brave 
and  warlike,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  country.  They  are  of  a 
middling  size,  stout  but  not  corpulent,  with  fair,  ruddy  complexions  and 
light  hair.  In  Sweden,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  four  distinct 
classes,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  citizens  or  burgers,  and  the  peasants, 
but  the  two  latter  classes  are  on  a  better  footing  than  in  the  neigh  bor- 
ingstates. 

The  Laplanders  and  Finns  are  of  entirely  different  origin  from  the 
Scandinavians;  they  are  few  in  number,  that  of  the  former  not  exceed- 
ing 10,000  and  that  of  (he  latter  being  about  2,000. 

They  are  of  a  short  stature,  generally  from  foiir  to  five  feet,  dark 
complexion,  mild  and  gentle  in  character,  hardy  and  active,  simple 
in  their  habits,  and  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  They  dress  and 
tan  skins,  make  ropes  of  the  sinews  of  the  rein  deer,  construct  canoes, 
and  sledges,  and  weave  cloth,  but  the  higher  mechanic  arts  are  un- 
known to  them.  In  summer  they  live  in  tents ;  in  winter  in  low  huts, 
covered  with  sods  of  earth  and  bushes,  having  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let 
out  the  smoke.  The.  dress  is  composed  chiefly  of  skins  of  animals,  and 
that  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  the  same ;  it  consists  of  a  conical  cap,  coats 
of  sheepskin,  with  the  fur  inward,  trowsers  and  boots,  into  which  are 
stuffed  straw  and  rushes  for  stockings.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  or 
the  flesh  and  milk  of  the  reindeer ;  bread  is  rarely  to  be  had,  but  the 
bark  of  the  fir  tree,  and  some  roots  and  leaves  are  eaten.  Tobacco  is 
much  used,  and  ardent  spirits  are  a  favorite  luxury,  but  are  too  scarce 
to  be  much  indulged  in.  The  wandering  Laplanders  rove  firom 
pasture  to  pasture  with  their  large  herds  of  reindeer,  of  which  a  wealtliy 
individual  sometimes  possesses  a  thousand.  This  animal  seems  to  have 
been  provided  for  them  to  supply  in  itself  all  the  wants  to  which  their 
dreary  country  subjects  them.    Its  flesh  and  milk  furnish  them  with 
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fbod,  its  skin  with  clothing,  and  its  docility  enables  them  to  employ  it 
to  carry  burdens,  and  drag  their  sledges.  In  summer  this  useful 
creature  lives  upon  leaves  and  grass,  and  in  winter  upon  moss.  The 
stationanr  Laplanders  live  by  fishing  and  huntine. 

20.  ERHory.  The  Scandinavians  conquered  mis  country  at  an  early 
period,  driving  out  the  Finnic  tribes  who  had  previously  inhabited  it 
The  whole  peninsula  was  subject  to  Denmark  in  the  14Ui  centuiy,  but 
im  the  16th  Gustavus  Vasa  delivered  Sweden  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and 
was  elected  king  by  his  countrymen.  The  reformation  was  soon  after 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  Swedes  under  their  king  Gktstavus  Adolphus,  eained  a  brilliant 
military  reputation.  Charles  XII  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
after  adding  to  this  celebrity  by  a  series  of  victories,  which  exhausted 
the  blood  and  treasures  of  his  subjects,  was  defeated  at  Pultowa  by  the 
Russians,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Nor- 
way which  had  previously  belonged  to  Denmark,  was  annexed  to 
Sweden  in  1814. 


CXV.   REPUBLIC  OP  CRACOW. 

Boundaries,  Government,  This  little  state  consists  of  a  territoiy  of 
490  square  miles,  with  140,000  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  dominions.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Poles, 
but  there  are  some  Germans  and  Jews.  The  chief  production  is  com ; 
there  are  some  iron  works  at  Kreszowice.  The  legislative  body  con- 
sists of  the  representatives  of  the  corporations,  the  clergy,  and  the 
university ;  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  chosen  by  the 
assembly  for  life,  and  a  president,  chosen  by  the  same  body  for  two 
years. 

The  citv  of  Cracow  is  the  capital,  and  was  once  the  capital  of 
Poland,  u  has  a  large  dilapidated  castle,  and  a  cathedral  remarkable 
tor  its  50  aJtars  and  16  chapels.  Here  are  70  churches  and  several 
magnificent  convents.  The  streets  are  irregular.  The  city  contains  a'^ 
lar^e  square,  but  the  buildings  which  surround  it  are  mean.  The 
imiversity  is  a  magnificent  edifice  and  is  the  most  ancient  seminary  in 
Poland.    Population  of  the  city  26,000. 


CXVI.     RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

1.  Boundaries  aiid  Extent.  This  empire  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  east  by  Asiatic  Russia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Uralian  Mountains  and  the  .river  Ural,  south  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Caucasian  Mountains,  dividing  it  from  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Danube  which  separates  it  from  Turkey,  and  west  by  Molda- 
via, from  which  the  Pruth  divides  it,  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Baltic  Sea, 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Swedish  monarchy,  from  which  it  is  in  part 
separated  by  the  Tomea.  It  extends  from  N.  Lat.  40''  to  70°,  and  from 
E.  Lon.  18®  to  64°,  having  an  area  of  more  than  two  million  square 
miles,  with  about  61  million  inhabitants.     . 

2.  Mountains.  The  Ural  Mountains  form  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia.    They  consist  of  a  chain  1200  miles  in  length,  ex- 
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tending  Ifrom  the  Frozen  Ocean  south  nearly  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Finnic  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Scandinavian  range,  and 
extend  some  distance  into  Russia  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  €rulf 
of  Bothnia.  The  Alaunian  or  Waldaian  Hills  are  a  series  of  gentle  eleva- 
tions southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  the  south  are  the  mountains 
of  the  Crimea,  which  are  branches  tirom  the  Caucasian  chain,  in  the 
,  southeast.  Poland  and  the  Polish  provinces  are  traversed  by  some 
spurs  of  the  Carpathian  chain  of  no  great  elevation. 

3.  JUoera.  Russia  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  compris- 
ing the  largest  in  Europe.  The  Ural  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Uruiian  Mountains  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  and  empties  its 
waters,  after  a  course  of  1300  miles,  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Volga, 
the  largest  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  government  of  Tver,  and,  pass- 
ing in  an  easterly  and  southerly  direction  by  Tver,  laroslav,  Kazan,  and 
Astracl.  m,  it  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea  by  70  mouths.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Oka  from  the  west,  and  the  Kama,  a  full,  deep  stream 
from  the  east ;  its  current  is  gentle  and  smooth,  and  it  is  navigated  by 
more  than  5,000  boats,  while  its  valuable  sturgeon  fisheries  employ  even 
a  greater  number  of  iishmg  craft.  Length  of  its  course,  2,500  miles. 
The  Terek  and  Kuma  are  considerable  streams  lising  in  the  Caucasian 
Mountains  and  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  Don  rises  in  the  government  of  Tula,  and  receives  a  number  of 
large  tributaries ;  it  passes  by  Azoph,  into  the  sea  of  that  name,  after  a 
course  of  850  miles.  The  Dnieper,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe, 
and  a  flne  navigable  sti*eam,  rises  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and 
has  a  course  ot  nearly  1000  miles,  passing  by  Smolensk,  Kiev,  below 
winch  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls,  Cherson,  and  Oczacowiuto 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Dniester,  rising  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  of 
Galicia,  also  runs  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Vistula  passes  through  Poland  into  Prussia,  and  theNiemen  also 
enters  the  Prussian  territory.  The  Duna  or  Southern  Dwiha,  rising 
near  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  flows  north  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia. 
T!ie  Neva,  the  outlet  of  Lf£e  Ladoga,  is  more  remarkable  for  tlie 
volume  of  its  waters,  than  the  length  of  its  course ;  it  is  a  broad,  full, 
deep  river,  and  sometimes  does  great  mischief  by  its  inundations. 

The  Petchora,  the  Dvvina,  and  the  Onega  are  the  principal  streams, 
whose  waters  find  their  way  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

4.  Lakes.  The  country  abounds  in  lakes.  Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest 
ill  Europe,  is  120  miles  long  by  70  broad,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of 
Lake  Onega,  150  miles  long  by  45  broad,  of  Lake  Umen  from  the  south, 
and  of  a  series  of  lakes  in  Finland.^  That  province  is  covered  with 
lakes  and  marshes.  Lake  Peypus,  or  ^Tchudsko,  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Riga  and  Petersburg,  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water. 

5.  Seas  and  Gulfs,  The  White  Sea  in  the  north,  communicating 
with  the  Ai'ctic  Ocean,  is  a  long,  narrow  gulf,  frozen  over  a  great  imrC 
of  the  year,  and  navigable  only  from  the  middle  of  May  to  October. 
The  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  or  Riga  are  arms  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.    The  Sea  of  Azoph  is  a  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea. 

6.  Islands,  Nova  Zembla  consists  of  two  large  islands  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  presenting  a  dreary  and  sterile  appearance,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  soil  produces  some 
shrubs  and  moss;  the  islands  are  uninhabited  by  man,  but  they 
abound  in  reindeer,  ermine,  white  bears,  seals,  and  &h,  and  are  much 
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resorted  to  by  fishermen  and  hunters.  To  the  northwest  is  the  rockjr 
and  mountainous  group  of  Spitzbergen,  where  an  almost  perpetual 
winter  reigns.  The  white  bear,  whaJes,  seals,  &c.  abound  here;  a 
company  of  Archangel  merchants  have  attempted  to  establish  a  fishing 
and  hunting  post  here,  on  the  most  northerly  inhabited  spot  on  the 
globe.    In  the  Baltic,  the  Aland  and  CEset  isles  belong  to  Russia. 

7.  (Mmate.  The  White  Sea  and  the  ocean  which  washes  the  north- 
ern coast  are  covered  with  ice  from  September  to  June,  and  the  rirers 
in  this,  quarter  are  frozen  for  a  still  Ibnger  period.  In  the  morasses 
and  lakes  the  frost  seldom  disappears  at  all,  and  the  svm's  heat  does 
not  penetrate  a  span  into  the  marshy  soil.  During  the  brief  and  cheer- 
less summer  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  'with  fogs.  At  Petersburg  the 
temperature  is  milder,  but  the  Neva  is  frozen  from  November  tUl 
March.  In  the  south  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  vegetation  is  flour- 
ishing. 

8.  Surface.  Russia  forms  a  vast  plain  stretching  from  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  central  part  of  the  country  has 
an  elevation  of  less  than  1200  feet,  and  subsides  gradually  to  the 
north  and  south.  The  country  about  the  Caspian  Sea  is  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.      '     , 

9.  SoU.  The  richest  districts  are  in  the  south  upon  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieper,  but  there  is  much  fertile  land  upon  the  Volca.  Between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  in  the  Crimea,  and  between  the  Volga  and  Uralian 
Mountains  there  are  extensive  steppes  or  dry  plains,  which,  however, 
furnish  pasturage  for  the  large  herds  of  the  wandering  Tartars.  In  Po- 
land the  soil  is  generally  thin  and  sandy,  and  there  are  many  marshy 
tracts.  In  the  nortli  there  are  barren  steppes  and  morasses.  Finland 
has  much  productive  land. 

10.  Minerals,  Gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  and  iron  are  found  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  but  principally  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Salt  is  obtained 
in  great  abundance  from  an  immense  numl>er  of  salt  lakes. 

11.  Dwisums,  European  Russia  is  divided  into  45  governments  and 
2  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  military  republic,  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland, 
which  has  a  distinct  administration,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The 
geographical  sections  are,  the  Baltic  provinces,  comprising  4  govem- 
raents,  and  Finland ;  Great  Russia,  including  19  governments ;  Southern 
Russia  containing  three  governments,  and  the  province  of  Bessarabia; 
Western  Russia,  composed  of  seven  governments  and  one  province ; 
ayd  Eastern  Russia,  comprising  8  governments.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  divided  into  eight  provinces. 

12.  Canals,  The  system  of  canalisation,  favored  by  numerous  navi- 
gable rivers  and  lakes,  and  by  the  seas  which  border  Russia  on  three 
sides,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  projected  by  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  in  founding  St.  Petersburg,  designed  to  make  it  the  com- 
mercial  emporium  of  his  vast  empire.  Several  canals  of  no  great  length 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Volga  with  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  connect  the 
Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Ladoga  c^na!  QQ  miles,  unites  them 
with  the  Neva,  and  thus  enables  boats  to  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation 
of  the  lake.  Two  canals  unite  the  Northern  Dwina  with  difrerent 
branches  of  the  Volga,  and  connect  the  White  Sea  with  the  Caspian. 
The  Oginski  canal,  36  miles  long,  connects  the  Dnieper  with  the  Nicmen) 
and  affords  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.    The  canal  of 
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Peter  I,  coiinectB  the  Don  with  the  Volga,  and  is  100  .miles  in  length ; 
the  Oka  is  also  united  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Don ;  these  camAls 
afford  a  double  communication  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
Another  extensive  system  of  canals  connects  the  Vistula  with  the  Niemen 
and  die  Duna,  and  the  latter  with  the  Neva. 

13.  Tbwns,  St  Petersburg,  the  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire, 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  built 
partly  upon  the  main  land,  and  partly  upon  some  small  islsEnds  near  the 
monfii  of  the  Nevaf  one  of  its  entrances  is  adorned  with  a  magnifi- 
cent triumphal  arch.  The  foundation  of  the  city  is  extremely  marshy, 
and  so  low  as  to  subject  the  city  to  frequent  inundations  from  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf.  It  was  founded  in  1703  by  Peter  the  Great,  the 
spot  being  then  occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  The  streets 
of  the  city  are  fi*om  70  to  150  feet  wide,  and  are  mostly  intersected  by 
spacious  canals,  embanked  by  parapets  of  hewn  stone,  and  spanned  at 
convenient  distances  by  arched  bridges  of  elegant  construction.  The 
quays  along  the  Neva'are  remarkably  magnificent.  The  city  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  imperial  residence ; 
the  Hermitage,  another  imperial  palace  of  a  beautiful  construction, 
containing  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  cabinet  of  gems^  ranking  among 
the  richest  known ;  the  numerous  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  imperial 
family ;  the  magnificent  hotels  of  the  nobles,  and  the  great  number  of 
public  edifices,  built  on  a  large  scale,  of  rich  materials  and  in  a  style  of 
sreat  elegance,  render  it  a  city,  of  palaces.  The  houses  are  usually  of 
brick  covered  with  stucco,  and  present  a  white  and  dazzling  appear 
ance  at  a  distance.  The  viev^S  upon  the  borders  of  the  Neva  are  of  an 
extremely  grand  and  lively  description :  the  Hver  is  deep,  rapid,  and  as 
transparent  as  crystal ;  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  side  with  a  con- 
tinued range  of  noble  buildings. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  worthy  of  attention  here,  is  the  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  bronze,  erected  by  Catharine 
II.  The  Kazan  church,  built  of  marble,  is  a  work  of  stupendous  di- 
mensions ;  but  that  of  St.  Isaac,  now  near  its  completion,  perhaps  sur- 
passes it  in  magnificence.  The  admiralty  is  a  spacious  and  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  and  the  spire  being  covered  with  gilding,  is  seen  firom  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Exchange  is  beautifully  atuated  with  a  quay 
in  fi*ont;  it  is  surrounded  with  pillars,  and  decorated  with  mtuHble 
statues.  During  the  winter,  no  part  of  the  city  is  more  crowded  than 
the  Neva.  Inclosed  places  are  allotted  to  the  skaters ;  and  sledge-races, 
and  various  other  amusements  are  generally  practised.  Population 
480,000. 

The  literary  institutions  and  learned  societies  of  St  Petersburg  are 
numerous.  The  university,  the  cabinet  of  natural  history,  the  imperial 
library  of  300,000  volumes,  those  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  the 
university,  &c.,  the  magnificent  botanical  garden,  &c.,tnust  not  be  pass- 
ed over  in  silence.  Kronstadt,  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
about  20  miles  fi*om  Petersburg,  is  the  port  of  the  capital,  and  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  empire.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  works,  fortifi- 
cations, docks,  arsenals,  barracks,  &c.  Population  40,000. 

Moscow,  the  former  capital,  stands  on  the  river  Mo^va,  487  miles 
southeast  of  St.  Petersburg.  Before  the  French  invasion  it  was  the 
largest  city  in  Europe,  being  nearly  20  miles  in  circumference.  The 
ICremlin  is  a  superb  structure,  or  rather  a  motley  mass  of  gaudy  build- 
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ings,  comprehending  the  imperial  palace  and  chapel,  the  public  offices, 
the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  the  arsenal.  At  the  French 
invasion  in  1812,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  two  thirds  of  it  destroy- 
ed. It  is  now  mostly  rebuilt.  The  streets  are,  in  general,  broad, 
and  some  of  them  are  paved ;  others,  particularly  those  in  the  suburbs, 
are  floored  -with  trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with  planks.  Wretched 
hovels  are  blended  with  large  palaces ;  some  parts  of  the  city  have 
the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  apd  others  that  of  a  populous 
tovim.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  place  is  th^  great  bell,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  its  circumference  is  64  feet,  and 
its  height  19  feet.  In  the  cathedral  the  Russian  emperors  are  crowned. 
Moscow  contains  a  university  with  a  fine  library,  and  many  literary  in-  * 
stitutions ;  the  anatomical  museum  here  comprises  50,000  preparations. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Russian  fiimilies,  and 
the  operations  of  its  merchants  extend  fi-om  London  and  Paris  tg  the 
coast  of  North  America  and  the  capital  of  China.    Population  250,000. 

Riga,  on  the  Duna,  near  its  mouth,  id  the  capital  of  Livonia ;  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  empire,  and  ranks  among  the 
principal  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  '  Here  is  a  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Duna,  remarkable  for  its  length.  The  inhabitants  are  Me^y 
Germans,  or  of  Grerman  origin.  Population  42,000.  Dorpat,  9000,  in 
the  neighborhood,  contains  a  university,  with  a  celebrated  observatory. 

Helsingfors,  capital  of  Finland,  has  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.    Its  commerce  is  flourishing,  and  it  contains  a  university. 
Population  8,000.    The  celebrated  fortress  of  Sveaborg  is  remarkable 
for  its  vast  works,  which  render  it  impregnable.    Abo,  formerly  the  i 
ca^tal  of  Finland,  is  on  the  decline ;  it  contains  11,000  inhaljitants. 

Tula  is  one  of  the  prmcipal  manu&cturing  cities  of  the  empure ; 
more  than  7000  workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms 
for  the  government,  and  philosophical  instruments  are  also  made  here. 
The  vast  arsenal  contains  upward  of  100,000  stand  of  arms.  Population 
39,000. 

Kaluga,  upon  the  Oka,  has  a  great  number  of  manufactories,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade.  It  is  a  large,  but  meanly  built  city,  with 
26,000  inhabitants. 

Orel  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  is  the  great  mart  of  the  corn-trade  for 
the  interior  of  Russia.    Population  30,000. 

laroslav,  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  Volga,  is  one  of  the  great 
workshops  of  Russia;  table-linen,  paper,  and  silk  are  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  its  industry.  Here  is  a  scientific  school  with  a  rich  library,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  theological  seminaries  of  the  empire.  Pop- 
ulation 24,000. 

Archangel,  upon  the  Dwina,  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  however  is 
closed  nine  months  in  the  year  by  ice.  Previously  to  the  building  of 
St.  Petersburg,  it  was  the  chief  commercial  port  of  Russia,  and,  al- 
though it  has  since  declined,  its  inhabitants  still  prosecute  the  fisheries 
with  activity,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.  Population  19,000. 

Tver,  with  22,000  inhabitants,  situated  upon  the  Volga,  at  the  ju'*:- 
tion  of  one  of  the  canals  connecting  that  river  with  the  Nevc^^is  .he 
centre  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Moscow  and  St-  Peters^ 
burg.^  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Russia,  containing  a. 
magnificent  imperial  palace,  a  noble  cathedral,  town-house,  &c.,  and 
adorned  viith  superb  quays  along  the  Volga. 
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Smoknak,  11,000  infaabitaDte,  and  Novogorod-Veliki  or  Great 
NoTogorod,  8,000,  are  chiefly  interesting  for  their  historical  impor- 
tance. Smolensk  once  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and  Novogorod, 
ibrmerly  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  great  mart  of  the 
commerce  between  Asia  and  the  north  of  Europe,  nned  over  a  great 
part  of  Russia,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  400,000  inhabitants. 
Who  can  stand  against  God  and  Novogorod,  became  a  proverb. 

Nishni  Novogorod,  on  the  Volgi^  with  14,000  inhabitants,  is  <;ele- 
brated  for  its  great  i^dr,  the  largest  in  Europe ;  it  is  attended  by  from 
llJQ,000  to  1^,000  persons,  who  transact  business  to  the  amount  of 
above  20  million  dollars ;  in  its  vast  and  beautiful  bazars,  meet  the 
traders  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Kiev,  pleasantly  situated  upon  several  hills  on  the  Dnieper,  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  was  formerly  one  of  th^  sacred  cities  of  Russia. 
It  contains  a  splendid  cathedral,  an  imperial  palace,  a  celetatted 
university,  and  a  famous  monastery,  in  the  catacombs  of  which  are 
preserved  in  a  dried  state  the  bodies  of  110  martyrs;  thousands  of 
pilgrims  visit  these  relics  yearly,  and  the  great  fair  of  Kiev  attracts 
annually  30,000  persons.    Population  56,000. 

Odessa,  one  of  the  roost  flourishing  cities  of  Europe,  is  the  chief 
commercial  mart  upon  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  outlet  of  the  exports  of 
Southern  Russia.  It  iis  handsomely  built  with  regular  and  spacious 
streets,  and  handsome  public  squares  and  walks,  and  contains  many 
elegant  buildings,  public  and  private.  The  dry  and  sterile  soil  of  the 
neighborhood  has  been  converted  into  a  fertile  garden,  by  the  increase' 
of  the  city.  Population  40,000.  Cherson,  formerly  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  this  section,  is  unhealthy,  and  has  declined  since  the 
transfer  of  its  commerce  to  Odessa,  and  the  removal  of  its  dock-yard. 
Population  1^000. 

Other  important  places  in  Southern  Russia  are  Bender,  5,000  inhab- 
itants, and  Ismail,  13,000,  in  Bessarabia,  distinguished  for  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  Akerman,  13,000,  in  the  same  province,  also  a  fortified  town, 
with  extensive  salt-works ;  Nikolaiev,  near  Odessa,  a  small  town,  but 
important  as  the  principal  Russian  naval  station  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
New  Tcherkask,  11,000  inhabitants,  capital  of  the  Cossadss  of  the  Don. 

Wilna  is  the  principal  city  of  Western  Russia,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Lithuania.  It  contains  many  remarkable 
eilifices,  among  which  arc  the  cathedral,  numerous  churches,  and  the 
hotels  of  many  Polish  nobles.  About  half  of  the  population,  56,000, 
are  Jews,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  inland  traffic. 

Mohilev,  21,000  inhabitants;  Witepsk,  15^000;  and  Minsk,  15,000, 
capitals  of  governments  of  the  same  names,  are  the  other  most  con- 
siderable towns  of  Western  Russia. 

Kazan,  on  the  Volga,  a  handsomely  built  and  strongly  fortified 
city,  is  the  mart  of  the  -commerce  between  Siberia  and  European 
Russia,  aiid  the  seat  of  extensive  manu&ctures  of  cloths,  leather,  soap, 
and  iron-ware.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  and  is 
the  most  important  Tartar  city  of  Russia.  Its  university,  tlieological 
academy,  observatory,  library,  botanical  garden,  &c.,  give  it  also  a  cer- 
tain literary  importance.    Population  48,000. 

Saratov,  upon  the  Vol^  is  a  flourishing  town,  which  owes  its 
rapid  increase  to  its  extensive  trade  and  its  manu&cturing  prcwperity. 
Population  35,000. 
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Afltr&chati,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  is  built  upon  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  is  the  most  ft-equented  port  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Its  numerous  churches,  its  pretty  orchards  and  vineyards,  its  ex- 
tenmve  suburbs,  and  its  Kremlin  or  citadel,  give  it  an  agreeiEtble  appear- 
ance at  a  distance,  but  the  houses  are  chie/ly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are 
irregular,  muddy,  and  badly  paved.  It  is  the  chief  Russian  naval  station 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  its  central  position,  which  affords  it  a  ready 
conununication  with  tlie  most  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  and  with  the 
richest  regions  of  Asia,  renders  it  the  emporium  of  Russian  commerce 
with  India,  Bucharia,  and  Persia.  Three  bazars  or  khans  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  are  appropriated  respectively  to  fhe  Russian,  Hindoo, 
and  other  Asiatic  merchants. 

Other  considerable  towns  in  Eastern  Russia  are  Perqfi,  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, important  for  the  rich  mines  of  copper  worked  in  its  neighbor- 
liood  ;  Ekaterinburg,  11,000,  the  centre  of  a  rich  gold  district,  contain- 
ing large  cannon  founderies,  and  manufactories  of  cutlery  and  other 
iron  ware ;  and  Uralsk,  12,000,  capital  city  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural, 
with  important  fisheries. 

In  Great  Russia,  beside  the  towns  already  described,  ara  Kursk,  a 
commercial  town  with  23,000  inhabitants,  near  which  is  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims ;  Vologda,  13,000 
which  its  central  position  between  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Archan- 
gel, and  Kazan,  and  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  Connected  with  it, 
render  the  great  mart  of  the  inland  trade  of  Northern  Russia  and 
Siberia ;  Voronege,  26,000,  and  Riazan,  19,000  inhabitants,  flourishing 
rommercial  and  manufacturing  towns ;  Charkov,  13,000,  noted  for  its 
literary  institutions;  and  Pultava,  10,000,  for  the  victory  gained  thereby 
Peter  I  over  Charles  XII  of  Sweden. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  situated  in  a  vast  sandy  plain,  on 
the  Vistula.  The  city  is  in  general  meanlv  built,  but  in  the  suburbs 
there  are  handsome  snreets  and  elegant  buildings.  Praga,  one  of  the 
suburbs,  is  separated  fi-oni  the  city  by  the  Vistula.  Previous  to  the  in- 
surrection of  1830,  Warsaw  had  a  population  of  150,000  souls,  but  the 
disastrous  result  of  that  noble  effort  for  the  restoration  of  Polish  liberty 
has  much  dimmisbed  the  number.  The  city  contains  a  number  of 
palaces,  and  government  buildings,  with  a  university  and  several  con- 
vents and  hospitals.  Its  population  resembles  a  perpetual  masquerade ; 
longrbearded  Jews;  monks  in  the  garb  of  eveiy  order;  veiled  and 
shrouded  nuns,  self  secluded  and  apart:  bevies  of  youns  Polish  females 
in  silk  mantles  of  the  brightest  colors,  promenading  the  squares :  the 
venerable  ancient  Polish  noble,  with  mustaches,  cafian,  girdle,  sabre, 
and  red  or  yellow  boots ;  the  new  generation  equipped  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  Parisian  dandyism,  witii  Turks,  Greeks,  Russians,  Italians, 
Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  in  an  ever  changing  throng.  Warsaw  has  a 
considerable  commerce  by  the  Vistula,  and  manu&ctures  of  cloth, 
linen,  carpets,  stockings,-  carriages,  and  harness. 

The  other  towns  of  Poland  are  small.  Lublin  with  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  Kalisc  with  15,000,  are  the  principal 

14.  .^ImcvUure,  Russia  raises  much  more  com  than  she  consumes ;. . 
fruits  and  wine  are  produced  in  abundance ;  flax  and  hemp  are  staple 
productions.  Mulberry  trees  have  been  planted  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  "sheep,  bees,  and  silkworms  occupies  many  of 
die  inhabitants.  Poland  rears  many  cattle,  and  raises  much  com,  but 
the  rich  plains  of  the  Vistula  are  blasted  by  Russian  tyramiy. 
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15.  Manufadvrta*  Russia  baa  for  a  long  time  possessed  manufius- 
turas  of  leather,  duck,  cordage,  cutlery,  felt,  candles,  and  soap.  But 
during  the  last  ten  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all  branches 
of  manufacturing  mdustry,  aba  the  more  delicate  productions  of  the 
loom  and  the  furnace  are  made  in  great  perfection.  In  addition  to  the 
articles  above  mentioned,  silks,  fine  oroadcloths,  glass,  porcelain,  pfiper, 
jewelry,  and  cotton,  are  among-  the  principal.  The  governments  of 
Moscow,  Vladimir,  Nishni-Novo^orod,  Tambov,  Kaluga,  and  Olonetz 
are  the  chief  manufiicturing  distncts.  The  cotton  manufacture  in  par- 
ticular has  of  late  extended  itself  with  great  rapidity,  owing  principeJly 
to  the  substitution  of  free  and  well  paid  workmen  for  slaves ;  in  a  sui§^ 
viUage  in  Vladimir  there  are  15,600  looms  enmloying  24j900  laborers. 

16.  CwntMTce*  The  inland  commerce  of  Russia  is  tfot  impeded  by 
toils  nor  staples,  and  is  fiicilitated  by  navigable  rivers,  canals,  and  faikes^ 
and  by  the  snow  in  winter.  Great  fiiirs  are  held  in  difierent  places. 
The  foreign  inland  trade  is  with  China,  Persia,  Bucharia,  the  Ottoman 
empire,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  maritime  commerce  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  the  foreign  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Bucharians.  The  American  company,  has  factories 
at  Kazan,  Irkutsk,  Kamtchatka,  &c.,  and  settlements  in  America.  The 
Steam  Navigation  company  has  been  formed  with  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing steam  vessels,  upon  the  Volga,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kama,  and 
the. Russian  cpmpany  to  extend  the  navigation  upon  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  and  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Russia  has  doubled  within  S5  years. 

17.  Ftsheripai  The  seal  and  sturgeon  fisheries  of  the,  Ural,  the  Volga, 
and  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  are  extensive  and  highly  productive. 
Upward  of  10,000  fishing  boats  are  employed  on  the  Volga,  and  isin- 
l^lass,  caviare,  and  oil  are  made.  Salted  and  smoked  mackerel  ibrm  an 
important  article  of  the  commerce  of  the  Crimea.  The  Cossacks  re- 
pair to  the  Ural  to  prosecute  the  sturgeon  fishery,  in  great  numbers. 
Thousands  appear  on  the  ice  in  sledges,  armed  vrith  spears,  poles,  and 
other  instruments^  As  soon  as  the  leader  sets  forward,  the.  fishers,  who 
have  been  draifn  up  in  regular  ranks,  dash  after  him;  the  ice  is  cut,  the 
spears;  cast  the  ice  covered  with  fish,  which  the  fishmongers,  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  carry  off  in  all  directions,  in  a  frozen 
state.   - 

18.  Rdigion,  No  distinction  is  made  in  iavor  of  any  religious  sect 
in  Russia.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  tielong  to  the  Greek 
church.    In  the  Polish  provinces  the  inhabitants  are  Camolic  or  United 

-  Greeks.  In  the  kingjdom  of  Poland  chiefly  Roman  Catholica  There 
are  many  Lutherans  in  Finland  and  Esthonia.  The  Calmucs  are  Ma- 
hometans. The  government  of  the  Greek  church  is  administered  by 
the  Holy" Synod,  or  college  of  bishops  and  secular  clergy;  under  the 
S^nod  are  the  four  metropolitans  of^  Moscow^  Petersburg,  Kazan,  and 
Kiev,  the  archbishops,  &c.,  ai^d  560  convents.  The  service  consists 
chiefly  in  outward  forms ;  preaching  and  catechising  being  litde  regard- 
ed. The  clergy  are  generally  little  more  enlightened  than  those  whom 
they  aspire  to  mstruct  Every  house  has  a'pamting  of  a  saint,  or  of  the 
Virgin,  l)efbre  which  the  inmates  offer  prayers,  and  perform  many 
ceremonies.  Most  of  the  clergy  are  permitted  to  marry  once.  There 
are  many  fasts, and  festivals  are  kept  with  great  rejoicings:  many  pagan 
superstitions  are  still  cherished. 
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19.  EducaHon,  For  all  faranches  of  educatipn,  Ruana  haa  miinerous 
and  excelleot  institutions.  There  are  seven  universitiea  at  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Helsiugfors,  Dorpat,  Gharkov,  Ka^an,  and  Wanaw;  there 
are  also  gymnasia,  provincial  schools,  and.Laocasterian  schools  for  t^e 
lower  classes.  But  this  provision  is  for  that  smaller  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  free. 

20.  Government,  The  government  is  an  unlimited  monarchy ;  all 
power  emanates  from  the  emperor,  who  is  considered  to  derive  his 
authority  firom  God.  His  title  is  samoderjetz  or  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russii^ ;  he  is  at  once  the  supreme  head  of  fiie  state  and  of  the  church. 
There  are,  however,  some  differences  in  the  administration  of  different 
parts  of  the  empire ;  thus  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  t)ie  mnd-duchy 
of  Finland^  have  distinct  constitutions ;  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and 
those  of  the  Black  Sea,  form  a  sort  of  militaiy  republics,  &c. 

21.  Army  and  JVavy.  The  army  of  Russia  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  about  680,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  military  colonists.  The  mili- 
tary colonies  are  a  peculiar  institution  of  this  country;  in  these  the 
peasants  or  boors,  who  belong  to  the  crown,  are  subjected  to  a  military 
government  and  educated  as  soldiers.  The  navy  consists  of  40  ships 
of  the  line,  35  frigates,  and  204  smaller  vessels,  and  25  floating  batteries. 

22.  Inhabitants.  The  population  of  Russia  is  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  different  people,  who  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  gov- 
ernment The  Slavonic  race  comprises  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, including  the  Russians,  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Poles.  The  latter 
form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  western  govemmpnts,xon- 
quered  from  Poland,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Cossacks 
occupy  the  soiitiiern  provinces  on  the  Don  and  the  5!sck  SSS.  Till 
Finnic  race  comprises  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Laplanders,  and  other 
tribes  scattered  over  the  country,  from  the  Tornea  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. The  Tartars  or  Turkish  race  are  spread  over  the  plains  from  the 
I)niester  to  the  Caucasus,  comprising  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  king- 
doms of  Kazan  and  Astracjian,  and  various  tribes  mostiy  under  their 
own  government,  without  agriculture  or  fire-arms,  and  often  peserving 
'their  nomadic  habits.  To  the  Mongol  race  belong  the  Calmucks,  in 
the  southeastern  governments.  The  Samoiedes  compose  numerous 
small  tribes,  wandering  through  the  vast  wilderness  on  the  nortiieastem 
coast.  Beside  these  there  is  a  great  nutober  of  German  colonists, 
Swedes  in  Finland,  Jews,  Armenians,  Gypsies,  &c.  In  l^e  whole  em- 
pire there  are  no  less  than  eighty  tribes  differing  in  language,  religion, 
and  manners,  from  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism  to  the  highest  degree 
of  European  civilization.  The  population  of  European  Russia  is  divid- 
ed into  fom*  classes ;  the  nobility,  clergy,  common  people  or  freemen, 
and  boors  or  serfs.  The  boors  are  the  property  of  the  crown  or  of 
individuals,  and  are  in  a  state  of  abject,  poverty  and  ignorance.  The 
laws,  however,  afford  them  some  protection  against  the  caprice  of  their 
owners,  and  they  are  sometimes  emancipated  or  permitted  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  This  servile  class  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
amounting  to  about  36,000,000.  The  freemen,  not  nobles  or  clergy,  are 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  composed  of  several  distinct  orders,  as  the 
members  of  the  guilds,  or  ca))italists  with  a  certain  income,  artisans, 
notables  (artists,  bankers,  and  learned  men),  &;c.  The  noble  fiimilies 
comprise  about  750,000  individuals,  enjoying  certain  exemptions  and 
privueges.  » 
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93.  Mmmm^  mid  Cutl9m$.  The  great  mam  of  the  nation  has  not 
yet  been  penetoaled  by  the  liebt  of  civilization  that  has  risen  upon  some 
portions  of  Che  population.  In  the  two  capitals  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  are  ftHmd  indications  of  great  progress  in  refinement,  in 
sciOBce^  and  in  Ihe  aria,  but  even  in  these  most  favored  spots  the  num- 
ber of  those  who*can  be  said  to  be  within  the  pale  of  improvement  is 
very  limited.  In  Russia,  property,  liberty,  and  life  are  held  at  the  will 
of  the  autoemt,  and  the  nobles  have  nearly  the  same  delegated  power 
over  their  serft.  This  state  of  oovemment  has  an  unfavorable  innuehce 
on  the  cbancter  of  the  monarch,  the  noble,  and  the  peasant,  though  it 
most  degndcs  the  latter.  Tha  nobles  are  often  sensual,  capricious,  ^d 
indolent,  and  the  peasants  degraded  and  brutal ;  but  the  advan.ce  towards , 
a  better  stale  of  society  has  ot  late  years  been  rapid,  and  the  change  has 
'  been  nowlMve  so  apfiarent  as  in  the  nobility.  It  must  doubtless  be 
communiealad  also  to  the  peasantry.  Intemperance,  which  use<l  to  be 
6haractoristie  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  is  now  the  vice  only  of  his  slaves. 

In  deserlbing  the  Russians  we  must  de8cril)ethe  two  great  classes,  the 
nobility  and  the  peasants,  though  many  traits  of  character  run  through 
all.  All  are  eheerfiil,  social,  and  luxurious,  fond  of  novelty,  and  quick 
in  approhension.  The  higher  classes  are  animated  and  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, but  in  a  great  degree  inaccessible  to  the  high  motives  of  principle 
or  honor.  They  stand  on  the  brink  of  barbarism,  and  have  quittod  the 
virtues  of  that  state  too  lately,  to  have  acquired  those  of  rcfiiu  i.^nt. 
Their  lift  is  one'  of  pomp  and  show,  rather  than  one  devoted  to 
/  knowledge  and  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  state  of  society.  They  i*etain 
vast  househdds  of  domestic  serfs :  five  hundred  of  these,  are  often  the 
attendant  on  one  palace,  in  the  capacitv  of  servants,  cooks,  butchers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  artists,  comedians,  &c.  They  may  be  seen  when 
.  not  employed  sleeping  like  the  domestic  animals  in  the  anti-rooms,  or 
on  staircases,  and  generally  they  have  no  other  bed. 

No  profession  is  honorable  but  that  of  arms,  and  to  this  only  the 
nobility  devote  themselves.    The  peasantry  have  the  national  facility 
of  imitation,  and  though  degraded  by  their  situation,  many  of  them  have 
,  been  ibund  capable  of  imitating  the  best  works  of  art.    They  are  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  ^  and  their  morals  are  in  a  most  depraved  state. 

The  lower  classed  of  Russians  are  covered  with  filth  and  infested 
with  vermin ;  and  th^  latter  it  is  said  have  no  respect  for  rank,  pertain- 
ing both  to  nobles  and  serfs.  The  women  are.  the  drudges,  which  they 
always  are  among  bai*barians,  and  are  as  much  subjected  to  the  blows 
of  tlieir  husbandi^  as  these  are  to  the  cudgels  of  their  masters.  All  the 
operations  and  implements  of  agriculture  denote  an  age  far  behind  the 
present ;  the  harrows  are  but  the  lateral  branches  of  the  fir  tree,  shaip- 
ened  and  dragged  over  the  ground,  and  many  pther  implements  are 
equally  rude. 

The  house  of  a  boor  is  a  receptacle  of  filth:  the  door  is  closed  in 
winter,  and  the  air  heated  by  stoves  and  tainted  by  respiration  becomes 
excessively  offensive  and  noxious.  Al most  all  Russia  presents  a  picture 
of  the  same  state  of  society ;  for  the  cities  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg form  but  inconsiderable  parts  of  the  whole.  The  Cossacks  live 
in  neat  villages,  in  a  not  uncultivated  state.  They  are  to  a  great  de- 
gree neat  in  their  houses,  persons,  and  dress.  They  have  books  and 
musical  instruments,  and  are  the  most  cheerful,  kind,  and  honest  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia.    The  ladies  are  handsome  and  intelligent ; 
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many  of  them  in  the  higher  chases  possess  the  usual  European  accom- 
plBsnmeDts.  ^ 

The  Russiuis  make  good  soldieijB,  and  yet  they  have  not  a  military 
spirit  But  their  pohtical  situation  makes  them  passive  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  their  rulera.  A  serf  gains  his  freedom,  and  improves  his 
siniation  by  entering  the  army.  Besides  this,  he  is  strong,  hardy,  and 
constitutionally  brave.  *'       "jr,  aim 

'The  nobles  dress  chiefly  after  the  English  or  French  feshions ;  but 
the  burffhers,  merchants,  and  peasants  wear  the  national  dress  of  the 
Asiatic  form.  In  winter  ail  classes  are  wrapped  in  sheep-skins  or  fura. 
The  common  dress  of  the  peasants  is  a  hat  or  cap  with  a  high  crown, 
a  coarse  robe  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  glided  with  a  sash/ in  which 
the  wearer  carries  his  puree  and  often  his  hatchet ;  a  woollen  ck)th 
wrapped  round  the  leg  instead  of  stockings,  and  sandals  of  pliant  bark. 
The  higher  ranks  wear  in  winter  pelisses  of  fur,  and  boots  of  the  same. 
The  dress  of  the  ladies  is  nearly  in  tlie  English  feshion.  The .  women 
of  the  more  numerous  class  wear  a  saraphan,  or  long  vest  without 
sleevqp,  tight  round  the  chest,  but  flowing  over  the  hips,  and  having  a 
close  row  of  buttons  on  the  facing  in  front 

The  Poles  are  distinguished  for  bravery,  military  spuit,  and  impa^ 
tience  of  control.  They  are  honorable,  hospitable,  courteous,  and  lively, 
but  not  without  licentiousness.  Tiie  rich  nobles  live  in  much  state,  and 
entertain  their  friends  and  strangers  in  a  princely  manner.  The  ladies 
are  celebrated  for  their  attractions.  The  peasants  are  poor,  ignorant, 
and  fanatical.  They  are  stupid  from  the  effects  of  servitude,  and  they 
have  little  conception  of  cleanliness.  The  Jews  are  the  general  traders, 
and  the  political  freedom  they  enjoy  in  Poland,  has  developed  better 
traits  in  their  character  as  well  as  physiognomy  than  are  found  in 
countries  where  they  are  much  oppressed.  They  have  however  a 
tendency  towards  extortion,  and  like  the  peasants  they  are  oflensively 
filthy. 

The  Calmucs  still  retain  their  nomadic  habits,  wandering  fit>m  place 
to  place  with  their  herds  of  cattle. 

The  Samoiedes  somewhat  resemble  the  Finns  in  appefu*ance  and 
mode  of  life,  but  they  are  of  a  distinct  origin.  They  are  a  rude  race 
of  hunters,  destitute  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 

24.  Possessions.  Beside  the  European  territories,  the  Russian  em- 
pire comprises  vast  tracts  of  Asia,  including  the  whole  of  the  ndrthem 
part  of  the  continent,  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  Seit* 
The  northwestern  part  of  America  also  belongs  to  this  power.  The 
whole  empire  has  an  area  of  nearly  eight  million  square  miles,  or  one 
seventh  of  the  habitable  globe,  with  a  population  of  about  65  miUion 
inhabitants. 

25.  Mstory,  Russia  did  not  ^acquire  importance  as  an  independent 
state,  till  the  15th  century.  Before  this  period  its  sovereigns  were  often 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  Tartar  Khans.  Peter  the  Great  laid  the 
first  permanent  foundation  of  the  Russian  power,  and  introduced  civili- 
zation and  military  discipline  early  in  the  18th  century.  Catharine 
augmented  the  empire  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  acquisition 
of  territory  from  the  Turks.  The  limits  of  the  empire  were  farther  ex- 
tended at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  Russia  became  one  of  the 
chief  military  powers  of  Europe^  She  joined  the.  cocJition  against 
revolutionary  France,  but  the.  victories  of  Napoleon  for  awhile  check- 
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ed  her  poirer.  The  aaveroigmy  of  the  eontiD^iit  was  divided  between 
FVance  and  Russia.  Napoleon  attempted  to  crush  his  rivaJ,  and  the 
diaafltcoufl  issue  of  die  Russian  campaign  shook,  the  foundation  of  his 
own  empire.  The  decline  of  the  French  power  brought  the  armi^ 
of  Russia  into  the  west  of  Europe,  extended  her  territorial  limits,  and 
developed  her  military  strenetb.  Russia  is  at  the  present  day  one  of 
the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  world. 

Poland  long  formed  an  independent  kingdom,  but  was  conquered  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  subjected  to  three 
partitions  in  1772, 1793,  and  1795.  At  the  last  partition  the  king  was 
deposed,  the  country  blott&d  from  the  list  of  nations,  and  the  whole 
territory  divided  between  the  three  powers  above  mentioned.  Napo- 
leon wrested  a  portion  of  this  country  from  the  conquerors,  and  erected, 
it  into  a  state  with  the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Waisaw,  in  1807, 
but  this  government  was  overthrown  at  his  downfall.  The  Prussian 
and  Austrian  divisions  of  Poland  were  attached  as  provinces  to  those 
monaivhies,  and  the  Russian  division  was  formed  into  a  separate  king> 
dom. 

In  1830  the  Poles  rose  to  recover  their  liberties;  but  the  insurrection 
was  crushed  by  the  hordes  of  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  has  now  been 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 


CXVII.     PRINCIPALITY    OF   MOLDAVIA. 

*  I,  Boundaries, and  Extent.  Moldavia  Is  bounded  nortli  and  west  by 
Austria;  east  by  Russia  and  south  by  Walachia.  Its  area  is  15,000 
equara  miles ;  population  450,000.  It  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  but  the  latter  is  not  allowed  to  station  troops  within  its  limits, 
and  Tuita  are  prohibited  froioi  settling  in  the  country. 

2.  Taums,  Jassy,  an  irreculaily  and  meanly  built  town,  with  27,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Janissaries 
in  1821,  and  it  suffered  much  again  from. the  conflagrations  of  1827. 

*  Its  trade  is  active,  but  is  earned  on  chiefly  by  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  chiefly  exercised  by  Germana     - 

Galash,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  upon  the  Danube,  and  is 
much  fiequented  by  Austrian  and  Russian  vessels.  ' 

3.  Inhabitants,  Government,  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Latin 
race,  and  speak  a  corrupt  Latin  mixed  with  Sclavonic.  Tbegr  are  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  are  described  as  indolent,  treacherous^  and  vin- 
dictive. The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  For 
three  centuries  the  Turks  have  been  in  possession  of  it,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants were  allowed  to  retain  their  laws  and  religion.  The  government 
was  administered  by  a  governor  or'  hospodar,  appointed  and  removed 
at  pleasure  by  the  Porte,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  extortion  upon  the 
people.  But  in  1829  it  was  agreed  that  tlie  hospodar  should  be  appoint- 
ed for  life. 

CXVIII.  PRINCIPALITY  OP  WALACHIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  Walachia  is  bounded  north  by  Austria 
and  Moldavia ;  east  and  south  by  die  Ottoman  empire,  and  west  by 
Servia.    It  has  an  area  of  28,800  square  miles,  with  970,000  inhafaitams. 
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The  government,  religion,  and  population  are  similar  to  those  of  Mol* 
davia. 

2,  Tnmu.    Bucharest,  the  capita],  is  a  jarge  and  dirty  town,  situated 
in  a  marshy  plain,  on  a  confluent  of  the  Banube.    The  streets^  like  . 
those  of  Jaasy,  are  not  paved,  but  covered  with  planks.    It  contains  QO ' 
churches,  severarconvents,  &c.,  and  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

Tergovist,  formerly  a  larse  city  and  the  residence  of  tlie  hospodar, 
is  now  on  the  decline,  and  has  but  5000  inhabitants. 

Brailow,  on  the  Danube,  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  fortifications^ 
which  have  been  demolished.  Crajova  is  a  place  of  conaderable  trade 
with  8,000  inhabitants. 


CJ[IX.  PRINCIPALITY  OP  SERVIA. 

1.  Boundaries,  Servia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  east  by  Walachia  and  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  on  the 
south  aiid  west  by  the  latter  country ;  area  12,000  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation 380,000.  The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  tributary 
to  the  Porte,  which  hi»  the  right  of  keeping  garrisons  in  certain  places, 
but  having  it^  own  laws  and  an  inaependent  administration;  the 
soverdgn  is  styled  prince. 

2.  Thums.  The  capital,  Smedreno,  or  Semendria,ns  a  small  town 
with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Danube. 

'  Belgrade,  the  piinctpal  city  of  Servia,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fort- 
resses of  Europe,  and  is  held  by  a  Turkish  garrison.  It  has  manufiM^- 
tares  of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  carpets,  and  arms,  and  considerable  trade. 
PoDuladon  30,000. 

3.  InhabUanis.  The  Servians  are  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  and  are 
principally  occupied  in  raising  cattle.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  lai||e 
tracts  of  country  are  covered  with  forests;  like  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
Servia  has  been  oppressed  by  the  lawless  extortions  of  its  rulers, 
and  has  too  often  been  the  unhappy  theatre  of  desolating  wars., 

CXX.  TURKISH  OR  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  ' 

1.  BewndarUs.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  b^  the 
Aiistrian  empire,  the  three  principalities,  Sind  Russia,  fpm  all  which  it 
is  chiefly  separated  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube ;  east  by  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Archii)elago ;  soutn  by  Greece,  and  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  Austrian  empire.  It  extends  from  39^  to  45P 
N.  Lat,  and  from  16°  to  30°  E.  Lon.,  comprising  an  area  of  150,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  7,000,000. 

2.  MmmUiins,  A  chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  continuation  c^the 
great  Alpine  system,  extends  from  west  to  east,  through  the  northern 
part  of  Turkey,  from  Dabnatia  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  western  part  of 
the  chain,  known  as  the  Dinaric  Alps,  has  an  elevation  of  from  4,000 
to  7^000  feet  The  eastern  part,  called  the  Balkan  or  HsBmiis,  is  com- 
posed of  loftier  summits,  rising  to  above  10,000  feet.  On  the  southern 
frontier  of  Servia,  a  branch  of  this  chain  shoots  off  to  the  south,  separat- 
ing AlbaBia  add  Rumelia,  and  stretching  under  various  names  through 
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Greece.  This  range,  caUed  Mount  Pindus,  nowhere  rises  above  9fiOO 
feet,  but  embraces  numerous  celebrated  summits,  among  which  are  Par- 
nassus, Helicon,  Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  &c.  Further  east  a  secood 
.  branch  leaves  the  main  chain  of  the  Balkan,  and  traverses  Bulgaria  and 
Rumelia,  terminating  in  numerous  spurs  upon  the  Archipelago,  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  is  called  Mount 
Rhodope  or  the  Despoto-Dag,  and  reaches  an  elevation  of  fix>m  5,000 
to6,50afeeL 

3.  Rwers.  The  Maritza,  which  was  the  Hebrus  of  ancient  geogra- 
pheiB,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Hsemus,  and  enters  the  Archipelago, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  250  miles.  The  Albanian  Drino  discbai]ses 
itself  into  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  southern  branch  of  that 
river,  or  the  Black  Drino,  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake  Ochrida.  The 
Axius.  or  Vardar  of  the  modems,  flows  through  a  space  of  about  200 
miles  iuto  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  The  Achelous,  now  the  Aspropota- 
mos,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pindus,  and  flowing  towards  the  south, 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  Peneus  has  its  source  near  that  of  the 
Achelous,  and  traversing  the  plain  pf  Thessaly,  pursues  its  course  to 
the  Archipelago. 

4.  Seaa  ana  Chdfs.  The.iEgean  Sea  or  Grecian  Archipelago  is 
remariLable  for  the  numerous  peninsulas  which  project  into  its  waters 
fiiom  the  neighboring  continent,  and  form  many  bays  and  gulfi,  and 
for  the  innumerable  isles  which  are  scattered  throuffbout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  which  impede  the  navigation.  The  Hellespont  or  Strait  of 
the  Dardanelles,  connects  the  iEgean  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Tho  mouth  of  the  strait  is  5jl  miles  wide,  and  is  defended  by  castle& 
The  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  50 
broad.  The  Tbracian  Bosphorus,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople,  tiie 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Adriatic  seas,  wash  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  coast.  The  gulf  of  Salonica  makes  a  deep  opening  into 
ancient  Macedonia. 

5.  Climate  and  Soil.  The  climate  is  superior  to  tliat  of  almost  every 
other  {European  region,  being  generally  salubrious  and  delightful. 
The  infectious  diseases  which  prevail  in  the  large  cities,  are  rather 
attributable  to  the  negligence  and  habits  of  the  Turk,  than  to  the  uu- 
healthiness  of  tlie  atmosphere.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  south  in  profusion. 
Many  of  the  valleys  are  composed  of  fine  aUuvial  earth,  the  deposit  of 
successive  ages. 

6.  MUurM  Productions.  Besides  herbs  and  plants  of  almost  every 
kind,  this  country  produces,  in  great  perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
]K)megranates,  grapes,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  fiiiits.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  many  drugs,  not  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  are 
produced  here.  Lofly  forests  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  &c.,  grow  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  whose  summits  are  crowned  with  larches,  firs,  and 
yews. 

7.  Minerals.  Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  fi>und  in  several 
parts,  but  are  neglected  through  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the 
people.  Alum  and  sulphiur  are  met  with ;  and  quarries  of  beautiful 
maible  are  abundant 

8.  Face  of  the  Country.  Many  districts  are  covered  with  rich  pasturas 
or  extensive  forests,  but  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous.   Long  ranges  intersect  it  in  various  directions,  and  their  kteral 
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.  famnchesy  with  several  detached  hilia  and  groups^  extend  over  manv  of 
the  other  districts.  The  northern  provinces  are  the  most  level,  and  the 
soutibem  the  most  hilly  and  diversified. 

9.  IHoUions. .  The  country  is  often  descrihed  by  geographers  under 
the  divisions  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Romelia,  Macedonia,  and  Liva-. 
die.  But  by  the  Turks  it  is  divided  into  four  eyaUis  or  principalitiefl^ 
which  are  subdivided  into  eangiacs  or  bannerST  The  eyalets  are  !• 
3ilistria,  comprising  Bulgaria;  2.  Romelia  or  Rumeli,  comprising 
Romelia,  Macedonia,  and  Albania ;  3.  Bosnia ;  and  4.  Dshazair,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  islands  and  Asiatic  possessions. 

10.  Toums.  Constantinople,  the  metropolis  of  this  extensive  empire, 
is  siuiated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the  sea  of  Marmora^ 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium.  Constantino,  sensibki 
of  the  immense  advantages  of  its  jjosition,  fixed  his  residence  hero  in 
330,  in  preference  to  Rome.  The  seven  hills  on  which  it  is  built,  as- 
cend as  they  recede  from  the  shore,  and  a  beautiful'  green  hill  forms  the 
back  ground.  An  arm  of  the  Bosphorus  afibrds  it  an  excellent  harbor, 
with  an  open  navigation  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  south.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  is  about  12  mUea. 
A  wall  firom  14  to  20  feet  high,  flanked  with  towers,  and  having  six 
gates,  runs  along  the  side  next  the  sea,  while  the  ancient  wall  encloses 
the  land  side. 

The  external  appearance  of  Constantinople  is  magnificent  Palaces^ 
mosques,  seraglios,  baths,  bazars,  domes,  turrets,  and  spires  tower  ono 
above  another.  But  the  maf^ic  of  the  prospect  disappears  on  entaifog 
the  city.  Here  is  seen  nothraff  but  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  streets^  and 
hoAses  of  wood,  of  brick,  and  of  mud  covered  with  cement  ,  The 
number  of  mosques  has-been  stated  at  more  than  340,  most  of  which 
are  built  of  marble  and  covered  with  lead.  The  grand  mosque  of  St 
Sophia  is  the  most  renowned  of  the  public  buildings ;  it  was  formeriy  a 
Greek  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Wisdom,  or  Sancta  Sophia,  and 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  Its  length  is  270  feet,  and  its 
breadth  240.  The  cupola,  which  is  lined  with  mosaic  work,  rests  on 
pillars  of  marble.  Many  of  the  other  mosques  of  more  recent  erection, 
though  of  less  magnitude,  are  handsome,  and  display  considerable 
taste. 

The  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Constantino- 
pie.  It  includes  the  Harem,  or  apartment  of  the  women,  the  buikiinga 
inhabited  by  the  Sultan  and  his  court,  and  the  public  offices,  which  are 
separated  from  the  ci^  by  a  vast  wall,  and  entered  by  several  gates,  two 
of  which  are  of  magnificent  architecture.  It  presents  a  confused  assem^ 
blage  of  objects,  houses,  domes,  trees,  and  pavilions.  Connected  with 
many  of  the  mosques  are  madrasses  or  schools  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education ;  imareis  or  Iiosnitals  for  the  sick ;  places  for  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  food  for  tne  poor ;  courts,  with  fountains  Kir  ablution, 
&c.  There, are  also  nu  merous  monasteries  for  the  dervishes,  sophis,  and 
other  monastic  orders  of  Mahometans.  The  public  places  are  called 
n^ddans  or  plains ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  ttie  Atmeidan,  or 
ancient  hippodrome,  in  which  the  young  Turks  perform  equestrian  exer- 
cises. The  baths,  of  which  there  are  above  300;  the  khans  or  ware- 
houses of  the  merchants ;  the  caravansaries,  in  which  are  lodged  the 
traders  belonging  to  the  caravans,  &c.,  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The 
principal  suburbs  are  the  Tophana,  or  cannon  foundery,  containing  the 
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araena],  Galata,  Mhe  residence  of  the  Chrisdau  merchants,  and  Pen, 
which  contained  the  houses  of  the  European  diplomatic  agents,  untU 
its  destruction  bv  fire  in  1831.  The  Fanar  is  a  quarter  of  the  city 
inhabited  by  old  and  wealdiy  Greek  families,  henee^  called  Fanariota. 
Population  of  the  city  about  600,000. 

The  strait  or  Bosphorus  is  thronged  with  light  caiks  or  boats,  and  ia 
remarkable  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  shores,  covered  with 
smiling  Tillages,  palaces,  kiosks,  and  groves ;  among  the  villages  Buy- 
iikdere,  in  which  the  European  amnassadors  pass  the  summer,  and 
Belgrade  are  the  most  remarkable. 

Adrianople,  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  sultans,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situated  upon  a  small  slreaniy 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Maritza.  The  mosque  of  Selim,  the  im- 
mense dome  of  which  is  supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry ;  the  bazar, 
with  its  gallery  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inJength^  and  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  sultans,  a  magnificent  edifice,  are  its  principal  building  It  has  a 
flourishing  trade  and  extensive  manufactures,  with  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Ruraelia  are  Philippopoli  with  30,000 
inhabitants,  who  ciury  on  a  brisk  trade  and  manufiictures  of  silk,  wool- 
len, and  cotton ;  Gallipoli,  a  large  comtnercial  city  upon  the  Strait  of 
the  Dardaneltes,  with  80,000 'inhabitants;  and  Selimnia^  near  the  Bai- 
kal), noted  for  its  fiiirs,  its  rose-water,  and  its  manufacture  of  aims^ 
with  20,000  inhabitants.  The  fortresses  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  the 
latter  in  Asia,  upon  the  Hellespont,  have  acquired  celebrity  in  poetry. 

Salonica,  in  the  southern  part  of  Macedonia,  upon  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  is  the  second  city  of  European  Turkey  in  commercial  im- 
portance. It  also  has  extensive  manuracmres  of  eovum,  silks,  carpets, 
morocco,  &c.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  mosques,  whose  domes 
and  minareteT  give  it  a  fine  appearance  fiiom  the  sea.  The  Jews  and 
Greeks  are  numerous  here.  Population  70,000.  To  the  southeast  of 
Salonica  is  Mount  Athos,  called  ny  the  modem  Greeks  the  holy  mount, 
celebrated  for  its  22  convents,  its  500  chapels  and  grottoes,  inhabited 
by  above  4,000  monks ;  they  export  wax,  images  of  saints,  &c. 

Seres,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  spot,  and 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cotton  trade. 

Larissa,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  important  town  of 
Livadia.  Its  manufiictures  of  cotton,  silk,  morocco,  and  tobacco,  and 
its  extensive  dye-works,  contribute  to  render  its  commerce  flourishing. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  the  Met^ora  or  heights,  a  Series  of  monas- 
teries hewn  out  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  to  which  the  only  access  is 
by  means  of  baskets  drawn  up  by  ropes. 

Sophia,  a  large  but  meanly  built  city,  has  46,000  inhabitants. 
^  Shumla,  one  of  the  strongest  fi>rtresses  in  Europe,  has  important 
manufactures  of  copper,  leather^  silk,  and  iron.  Silistria,  upon  the 
Danube,  with  20,000  inhabitants;  Rustshuk,  30,000,  an  important 
manufiusturing  and  commercial  town ;  Varna,  upon  the  Black  Sea, 
remarkable  for  its  fortifications  and  fine  liarbor,  with  16,000  inhabit- 
ants; Widin  also  a  strong  fortress,  and  a  commercial  town  with 
25,000  inhabitants;  NicopoRs,  10,W)0,  and  Sistova,  with  21,000,  are  the 
chief  places  in  Bulgaria.  *  *  ' 

Yanina,  capital  of  Albania,  previous  to  the  recent  wars  in  that  dis- 
trict, had  a  population  of  40,000  souls.  But  the  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha 
in  1822,  involved  this  city  in  ruin.    Suli,  capital  of  a  rugged  region  of 
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Attmnia,  is  chiefly  remaKlcable  for  the  heroic  resistanpe  of  its  inhabi- 
tants the  Suliots  to  the  attacks  of  Ali.    Arta,  9000  mhabitants,  upon  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  Pi-evesa,  8,000,  upon  the  same  gulf,  are 
,  important  commercial  towns. 

Scutari,  upon  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  contains  20,000  inhabi-.  ^ 
tants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  shipbuilding,  and  the  manu- 
ftctoring  of  arms,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods.     It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  is.one  of  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  western  firontier. 

Cetdna  is  renuirkable  as  the  chief  place  of  the  district  inhabited  by  * 
~  the  Montenegrins,  a  warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  have  main- 
tained their  independence  of  the  Turks. 

Bosna-Serai,  in  Bosnia,  is  a  large  city  with  strong  military  works, 
numerous  mosques  and  baths,  and  an  imperial  palace.  Its  manu&c- 
tures  of  arms,  hardware,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  leather,  are 
important,  ^d  it  is  the  centre  of  a  brisk  transit  trade.  Population 
70,000. 

11.  »^gricuUure.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  ^icul- 
ture  is  little  known  and  less  practised.  In  the  northern  provinces 
the  pasture  is  luxuriant,  and  Wheat  might  be  raised  in  almost  any 
quantity.  In  the  southern  parts  rice  is  common.  Barley  and  a  kind 
of  grain  called  durra  are  Ukewise  cultivated.  Excellent  grapes  are 
produced,  with  abundance  of  dates  and  olives. 

12.  Commerce.  No  country,  possesses  greater  commercial  advan- 
tages than  European  Turkey;  but  they  are  neglected  through  the 
despotism  of  the  government  and  the  inactivity  of  the  people.  The 
internal  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  foreigners. 
The  principal  exports  are  carpets,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  tobacco,  currants, 
raisins,  wine,  hides,  wax,  &c.  The  imports  are  chiefly  cloths,  coflee, 
sugar,  spices,  glass,  hardware,  jewelry,  paper,  and  slaves  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  Caucasus. 

13.  Manufactures.  Few  articles  are  made  in  suflicient  quantities 
to  supply  the  home  consumption,  and  scarcely  any  for  exportation, 
except  carpets.  Silks  are  manufactured  in  several  places,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent. 

14.  Educaium.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  ignorant,  and  the 
higher  education  is  of  a  very  imperfect  nature.  There  are,  however, 
many  schools  in  which  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
in  the  madrasses  or  colleges  some  attempts  are  made  at  instruction  in 
science.  But  an  general  the  Koran  or  sacred  book  of  the  Mahom- 
etans is  the  whole  field  of  Turkish  learning.  There  are  some  libra- 
ries of  6,000  or  10,000  volumes,  and  several  printing  establishments. 

15.  Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Turks  is  Islam  ism  or  MaHome- 
tanism,  but  other  religious  sects  are  allowed  tlie  profession  and  prac- 
tice of  their  own  rites  and  doctrines.  The  Greeks,  Bosnians,  and' 
Bulgarians,  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church  ;  many  of  the  Albanians, 
Bosnians,  and  Armenians  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  majority  of 
the  Armenians  belong  to  die  Armenian  Church.  The  Turks  are 
Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  the  Sunnites.  The  sultan  as  caliph  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  under  him  the  mufli  is  at  once  the  chief  priest 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  laws.  The  priests  are  divided  into  secular 
and  monastic.  The  former  (imaums,  damishmends  aiid  talismans), 
pei^rm  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  mosques  and  dshamis,  or 
chapelsr 
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16L  Oooemmaii.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  is  absolate ;  tfas 
mpreme  civil  and  spiritual  authority  being  united  in  his  person.  He 
m  styled  Ir^  the  Turks,  Sultan  (Mi^ty)  or  Padishah  (lord),  and  l^  Euro- 
peans is  often  called  Grand  Signior,  fit>m  the  Italian,  signifying  greet 
loni.  The  Tuiitish  court  is  generally  styled  the  Sublime  Porte,  fiom 
one  of  the  sates  of  the  seraglio  bearing  that  name.  The  Sultan  is  not 
crowned  &e  European  monarchs,  but  girded  with  the  sw<»d  of 
Mahomet 

The  Koran,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Mussulmans,  is  at  once  the  ciril, 
political,  and  religious  Code,  and  the  sultan,  being  the  successor  of  > 
the  former  caliphs,  or  spiritual  heads  of  thc^  Mahometan  world,  unites 
in  himself  all  authority.  It  has  long  been  usual,  however,  to  exercise 
his  flowers  indirectly  through  two  lieutenants  or  vicegerents ;  the  one, 
styled  the  mufti,  is  the  head  of  the  ministers  of  law  and  religion,  called 
toe  ulemas,  i.  e.  the  learned ;  the  other  directs  the  civil  and  military 
affiiirs  of  the  government,  and  is  styled  the  grand  vizier.  All  the 
officers  of  the  empire  are  therefore  subordinate  to  one  of  these  -two 
di^itaries.  Pacmi  is  a  Turkish  word  signifying  chief;  the  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  navy  is  styled  the  capitan-padha,  and  each  governor 
of  a  province  is  styled  a  pacha.  The  pachas  of  the  highest  rank  bear  a 
banner  of  three  horse  tails;  those  of  the  second,  of  two,  and  those  of 
the  third,  of  one ;  hence  they  are  caUed  pachas  of  three  tails,  of  two 
tails,  also  styled  sangiacs,  or  one  tail. 

Tlie  supreme  council  of  the  nation  is  called  the  divan,  an  Arabic 
word  signifying  assembly,  and  is  composed  of  the  grand  vizier,  tlie 
roufli,  the  capitan-pacha,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  administration. 

As  the  empire  has  been  formed  by  successive  conquests,  and  the 
conquered  provinces  made  their  submission  under  different  conditions, 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  governments  of  the  respective  pro- 
vinces. Some  have  merely  received  a  governor  named  by  the  sultan, 
and  paid  a  certain  yearly  tribute,  and  in  many  instances  the  pachas 
have  rendered  themselves  entirely  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  sue- 
'  cessfully  resisted  its  arms. 

17.  Inhabitanis,  The  Turks,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Osraanlis, 
are  the  dominant  {leople,  but  they  form  less  than  half  the  population. 
They  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  but  have  now  been  encamped  upon  tlie 
European  soil  for  four  centuries.  The  Greeks  are  numerous  in  Thes- 
^  saly,  Macedonia,  Romella,  and  Albania.  The  Skipetars,  called  by  the 
'Turks  Amaouts,  and  by  Europeans  Albanians,  are  ori^nally  of  &e 
fipme  stock  as  the  Greeks.  They  not  only  form  most  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Albania,  but  they  are  numerous  in  Romelia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Macedonia.  To  the  Sclavonic  race  belong  the  Bulgarians,  the  Bos- 
nians, the  Montenegrins  and  the  Servians,  in  Turkish  Dalmatia.  The 
Armenians  and  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  commercial  towns,  and  the 
Gypsies  wander  from  spot  to  spot,  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  amOng  the  Turks,  the  only  distinct 
tion  being  that  of  office,  and  therefore  personal.  The  Emirs,  L  e. 
noble,  however,  or  descendants  of  Maliomet,  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  wearing  the  green  turban  and  some  other  inconsiderable  privileges. 
The  government  recognises  two  distinct  classes  of  subjects,  founded 
uponra  religious  distinction,  the  Mussulmans  or  believers,  and  die  non- 
mussulmans  or  infidels.  The  latter  are  called  rayahs,  i.  e.  the  flock, 
and  until  recently  have  been  subjected  to  various  hardships  rad  burdens. 
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But  a  late  edict  of  the  sultan  declares  all  the  subjects,  without  distinc- 
tion, equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Europeans  residing  in  the  empire 
are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Franks.  Slavery  also  exists  in  tlie 
empire,  but  it  is  an  established  principle  that  no  freeborn  Mussulman 
can  become  a  slave,  and  a  slave  who  embraces  Mahometanisnj,  gen- 
erally receives  his  freedom.  The  slaves  are  either  so  by  birth,  or  by 
purchase ;  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  particularly  the  Georgians 
and  Circassians,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  sell  their  children  of 
both  sexes  into  slavery. 

In  regard  to  the  habits  and  manners,  in  geneml,  it  inay  be  observed 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  within  the  present  century,  and 
particularly  withjn  the  last  few  years;  the  sultan  being  desirous  of. 
organizing  the  government  and  mUitary,"  upon  the  model  bf  other 
European  nations,  and  imitating  their  institutions  and  manners. 

18.  Chara4iter  and  Manners,  The  Turks  are  in  genei^  ignorant, 
indifferent,  and  indolent;  often  fanatical  and  sensual,  they  are  brave, 
honest,  an(i  faithful. 

Polygamy  is  aJlowed  by  their  laws,  and  is  common  with  the  rich. 
The  women  of  the  higher  classes  ai-e  generally  kept  separate  from 
niaJe  society,  having  their  own  part  of  the  house  from  which  the  men 
are  excluded^  They  are  uneducated  and  ignorant,  and  pass  their 
time  chiefly  in  the  seclusion  of  the  harem,  or  in  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  the  bath.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  tliey  are  excluded  from  the 
Mahometan  paradise,  or  that  the  Koran  denies  them  to  have  souls. 

The  Turks  are  too  gi-ave  and  indolent  to  have  many  active  amuse- 
ments. Throwing  the  jereed  or  lance,  while  riding  at  full  epeed,  is, 
however,  a  favorite  exercise.  Smoking  the  pipe,  lounging  for  hours 
crosis-legged  upon  a  cushion  or  sofa,  and  bathing,  are  occupations  which 
consume  much  heavy  time.  Frequent  ablutions  are  required  by  tlieir 
religion,  and  as  they  do  not  use  linen,  the  fi^^uent  use  of  the  bath,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  personal  cleanliness. 

The  Turks  despise  agriculture  and  the- mechanic  arts,4ind  every  thing 
connected  with  these  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Their  houses  are 
little  more  than  shells,  made  of  boards  rudely  put  together.  Their 
physicians  rely  as  much  upon  charms,  as  upon  medicines,  and  know 
little  of  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  or  th6  nature  of  diseases.  In  food  the 
Turks  are  temperate ;  rice  is  much  used,  and  boiled  with  mutton  or 
fowls  forms  the  favorite  disli  called  pilau.  Pork  and  wine  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  Koran ;  coffee  is  the  general  beverage ;  ardent  spirits  are 
considerably  used.  For  travelling  tlrere  are  few  facilities,  but  the  only 
obstacles  are  poor  roads,  and  the  absence  of  inns;  the  caravanseri^ 
are  merely  places  of  shelter,  being  seldom  provided  with  food  or 
furniture. 

The  Turks  have  a  great  respect  for  all  things  connected  with 
Mahomet ;  and  their  reverence-  for  the  Koran  is  extreme.  They 
wilhpick  up  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  street,  to  see  if  it  be  not  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Koran. 

The  Koran  prescribes  the  altitudes  of  prayer,  and  the  time,  which 
the  Muezzin  calls  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  for  there  are  no 
bells,  *  Come  to  prayer,'  cries  he  in  the  morning,  *  there  is  no  God 
but  God.  Come  to  prayers,,  prayer  is  better  than  sleep.'  At  nooo  he 
adds,  'prayer  is  better  than  food.'  The  Mussulraaps,  when  they  pray, 
lorn  towards  Mecca ;  and  they  are  much  absorbed  in  their  pi-fiyers, 
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praying  with  great  fervor  and  awe^  The  fasts  are  strictly  kept,  and  in 
that  of  Ramazan,  it  is  not  lawful  to  taste  so  much  as  a  4rop  of  water 
daring  the  day,  from  one  new  moon  to  another.  During  this  fest,  it  is 
no  time  to  solicit  a  fitvoi^  from  the  devout  After  the  ~%st  comes  the 
feast  of  Bairam,  which  is  carried  to  great  excess.  The  mosques  are 
generally  supported  by  bequests  of  money  given  for  religious  purposes, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  few  safe  dispositions  of  it  in  Turkey.  Wells, 
fountains,  inns,  hospitals,  &c.,  are  feunded  in  the  same  way.  The 
Turks  are  strict  in  rendering  alms. 

Even  the  dress  of  the  nation,  which  had  so  long  remained  unchanged, 
haa  been  recently  altered  so  &s  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  European 
oostome.  The  turbEin  has  been  supplanted  by  a  cap,  and  the  long, 
kxiae  robe  and  full  drawers  have  given  way  to  a  short  tight  jacket  aiS 
pantaloons.  The  female  dress  is  much  like  that  formerly  worn  by  the 
.  males,  except  that  the  turban  is  not  used  by  the  women,  and  the  fece 
m  senerally  covered  with  a  veil. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  simple,  prompt,  and  energetic.  The 
oonunon  punishments  are  the  bastinado,  hanging,  drowning,  strangling, 
and  impaling. 

19.'  •^rmy  and  J^axy.  The  land  forces  were  till  recently  oi^auized 
upon  an  imperfect  sjrstem,  and  were,  composed  of  Janissaries,  topgees 
or  aitill^y,  and  spahis  or  cavalry,  beside  a  number  of  mercenary  troops. 
But  the  corps  of  Janissaries  was  dissolved  in  1826,  and  its  memb^ 
exterminated ;  and  the  army  is  now  fermed  on  the  model  of  the  Euro- 
pean military ;  it  amounts  nominally  to  about  300,000  men,  but  many 
are  badly  armed  and  undisciplined.  The  uaval  force  consists  of  8  sliips 
of  the  line,  8  frigates,  and  10  smaller  vessels. 

20.  IRstory,  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  horde  of  Turks  under  their 
leader  Osman  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Asia 
Minor.  After  reducing  the  neighboring  countries,  his  successors,  in  the 
14th  century,  crossed  over  into  Europe,  conquered  extensive  tracts 
belong^g  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
captured  Constantinople,  the  capital,  and  thus  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Greek  power.  The  sultans  now  extended  their  arms  over  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Northern  Africa.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
the  empire  began  to  decline,  and  has  been  successively  deprived  by  the 
Russians,  Austrians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  French  —  foreign  foes  or 
rebellious  subjects— of  large  ana  valuable  portions  of  its  territory. 

CXXI.  HELLAS  OR  GREECE. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  Greece,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
Hellas,  is  bounded  north  by  Turkey,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by 
the  sea.  It  is  composed  of  the  part  of  the  continent  lying  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Vok>  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  of  a  number 
of  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  18,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  750,000  souls. 

2.  Mountains.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  numerous  moun- 
tainous ridges  of  considerable  elevation,  (footing  off  as  spurs  from  the 
Pindus  chain.  Many  of  the  summits  are  renowned  in  history.  Mt 
CEta  5,115  feet,  tenninating  at  the  Gulf  of  Zeitun,  forms  the  celebrated 
defile  of  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the 
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sea.  Parnaasus,  now  called  Liakoura,  5,750  feet,  Helicon  4J500  feet, 
Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  and  Cithseroir  on  the  mainland,  9nd  Taygetus  in 
the  peninsula  of  the  Morea,  are  all  famous  in  history. 

3.  Rivera.  The  rivers  are  all  small ;  the  Aspropotamua  or  ancient 
Achelous,  the  Cephissus,  the  Alpheus,  and  the*  Eurotas  are  among  tlie 
principal. 

4.  Bays  and  Straits.  The  Gulf  of  iEgina  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf . 
of  Lepanto  or  Corinth  on  the  west,  are  separated  only  by  the  tiarrow 
isthmus  of  Corintli,  and  form  the  peninsula  Of  the  Morea,  or  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Strait  of  Egripo,  anciently  Euripus,  separates  the  island 
of  Negropont  from  the  mainland.  The  Gulf  of  Volo  on  the  northeast, 
and  that  of  Arta  on  the  northwest,  form  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom.  The  gul&  of  Nauplia,  Coron,  and  Colokythia  are  in  the 
south. 

5.  Capes.  Cape  Matapan  (anciently  Taenarium)  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Morea,  and  is  usually  considered  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Em'ope.  Cape  Colonna  (anciently  Sunium)  is  the  southeast- 
ern extremity  of  Eastern  Hellas,  or  the  ancieut  Attica. 

.  6.  Islands.  Negropont  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Egripo, 
which  in  some  places  is  only  a  few  hundred  foet  wide,  and  is  crossed 
by  bridges.  The  island  is  fertile,  abounding  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  honey. 
It  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  by  from  six  to  twenty  broad. 
,  The  isles  of  iEgina,  and  Coulouri  or  Salamis,  in  the  Gulf  of  ^gina; 
of  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  famous  naval  stations,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Morea ;  Paros,  noted  for  its  marble,  and  Antiparos  for  its  beautiful  grotto, 
glittering  with  stalactites,  are  among  the  other  islands.  The  group  to 
3ie  northeast  of  Negropont  are  called  the  Northern  Sporades;  that 
which  lies  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Morea  the  Western  Sporades, 
and  the  islands  scattered  along  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Archipelago, 
the  Cyclades. 

7.  Climate  and  SoU.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  but 
severe  or  mild,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  mountain,  valley,  or 
plain.  In  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  and  the  high  plains  of  Thessaly, 
the  winter  is  long  and  cold,  and  the  higher  mountains  are  covered  vnth 
Alpine  plants,  while  the  finest  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  the  valleys. 
The  islands  enjoy  a  gentle  sea  breeze  at  night  which  tempers  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  often  affording  a  rich  pastur- 
age, where  it  is  not  suitable  for  tillage. 

8.  ^Hvisions.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  ten  districts  or  nomoi, 
which  are  subdivided  into  48  eparchies.* 

9.  Productions  and  Industry.  The  vine  and  olive  have  always  been 
the  most  important  articles  of  cultivation.  The  mulberry  trees  have 
long  been  carefully  cultivated  for  the  breeding  of  silk- worms.  The  rich 
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Argolis  (Corinth,  Hydra,  Spetzia,  Poroe),   Napoli  or  Nauplia. 

Achaia  and  Elis,  Patras. 

Messenia,  ■  Cyparissa  or  Arcadia. 

Arcadia,  Tripolitza. 

Laconia,  Misitras. 

Acarnania  and  iGtolia,  Vrachori. 

Phocid  and  LocriB,  Salona  or  Ampbissu. 

Attica  .(Boeotia,  ^gina),  Athens. 

Euboea  (with  Northern  Sporades),  Chalcis. 

Cyclades,  Hermopolis  in  Syra. 
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aromatio  herbs,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  supply  food  fi>r  innii' 
merable  bees,  whose  honey  and  wax  afford  a  considerable  source  of 
trade.  The  long  ravages  of  the  late  revolutionary  war  have  desolated 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  but  wine,  oil,  silk,  raisins,  currents,  figs^ 
oranees,  maize,  sugar,  drugs,  &c.,  are  exported,  and  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  natives,  combined  with  the  central  position  of  the  country 
and  its  numerous  harliors,  is  gradually  restoring  its  ancient  prosperity. 

10.  Touma.  Athens,  the  capital,  about  five  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
iCgina,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  the  world ;  long  the  seat 
of  ancient  learning  and  art,  and  decorated  with  iimumerable  master- 
pieces of  architecture  and  sculpture,  it  still  retains  iu  its  ruins  some 
traces  of  its  past  splendor;  but  it  has  suffered  much  during  the  late  wv 
of  the  revolution,  having  been  several  times  attacked  by  the  contending 
parties.  T^e  modern  city  occupies  only  the  northern  apd  central  parts 
of  the  ancient  Athens.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls  are  visible ; 
the  Acropolis  or  citadel  stands  upon  a  high  rock,  and  is  still  susceptilile 
of  defence,  but  its  walls  have  often  been  renewed ;  within  is  die  Parthe- 
non, the  temple  of  Athene  or  Minerva,  now  in  ruins;  to  the  west  is  the 
Areiopogus  or  Mars*  Hill ;  below  to  the  east  stand  the  remains  of  the 
once  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  Greece,  combining  Attic  elegance  with  Oriental  magnificence;  it 
contained  a  fiunous  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  made  of  gold  and  ivoiy. 
The  temple  of  Theseus;  th6  octagonal  tower  of  the  winds;  the  chf  .-igic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  called  also  the  Lantern  of  DemosthBiies; 
Adrian's  Grate,  and  some  other  edifices  are  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
state  of  preservation.  The  population  of  Atheiis  before  the  late  war 
was  about  15,000,  but  is  now  much  reduced. 

In  the  neighborhood  are  Lepsina,  the  aneient  EieusLs ;  Marathon,  a 
small  village  upon  the  plains  of  which  the  Persians  Were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  under  Miltiades,  B.  C.  490;  and  Megaris,  before  the  late 
war  a  flourishing  town  with  12,000  inhabitants,  but  now  deserted. 

Livadia,  near  the  lake  Copais,  has  also  been  completely  ruined  by  the 
war,  previous  to  which  it  was  a  busy  place,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  ouce  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Greece. 

Salona  in  Phocis  situated  near  Parnassus,  has  some  manu&cturing 
indusu-y  with  from  5,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  In  the  neighborhood  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus  is  Castri,  the  ancient  Delphi,  which  contained  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  resorted  to  in  ancient  times  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Here  is  the  fountain  of  Castalia. 

Lepanto,  Missolonghi,  and  Anatolico  are  in  Acariiania  and  JStolia, 
of  which  the  capital  is  Vrachori, 

Nauplia  or  Napoli  di  Romania,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  is  tlie  moat  ina- 
portant  town  of  the  Morea,  but  its  situation  is  unhealthy.  It  is  the 
strongest  fortress  iu  Greece;  its  vast  citadel  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  town  is  meanly  built  and  dirty*  Population.  12,000. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  Argos,  Mycence,  Tyrinthus,  and 
TrcBzene.  The  Cyclopean  walls,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places, 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  are  of  a  remote,  but  unknown  anti- 
quity. 

Tripolitza,  capital  of  Arcadia,  was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  aud  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  previous  to  the  revolution ; 
but  its  mosques,  its  sei-aglio,  and  castle  have  been  destroyed,  and  ita 
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pq^fetion  reduced  to  2,000  or  l^^  In  the  vicinity  aw  the  ruins 

ot  regaea  and  Megalopohs,  ancient  c^itals  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Mantinea. 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas  over  the  Spartans. 

Miatea  or  Misitras,  the  capital  of  I^conia,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
nrnis  by  the  Egyptian  forces  during  the  revolution.  It  is  pictui^quely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus,  and  its  ditadel  is  still  standing 
The  population  does  not  exceed  2,000  souls.  The  ruins  of  Sparta  are 
in  Its  vicmity.-  Monembasia  or  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  important  for  its 
port  and  its  fortifications,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  wines,  called  Mahnsey. 

Modon,  in  the  nomos  of  Messenia,  is  a  small  town,  but  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Neiar  it  is  the  village  of  Navimno, 
in  whose  harbor  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bmed  Russian,  English,  and  French  fleet,  in  1827. 

Cakmata,  in  the  same  province;  has  hardly  risen  from  its  ruins, 
smce  the  deserting  campaign  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Morea.  Coron 
which  is  also  situated  in  Messenia,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  strondv 
fortified.  ® ' 

Pyrgos,  like  Calamata,  is  beginning  to  recover  froni  its  late  desola- 
tion. Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Olympia  in  which  t^e  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated ;  here  was  the  magnificent  te(;nple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
containing  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god,  60  feet  high,  made  of  gold  and 
ivory  by  Phidias. 

Patras,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  stands  upon  the  shore  of  a  gulf  which 
bears  its  name.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  commereial  relations  of  the 
Morea  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  contains  8,000  inhabitants.  The 
monastery  of  Megaspilaeon  in  the  neighborhood  is  celebrated  for  its 
riches,  its  fortifications,  and  vast  vaults ;  it  contains  200  monks.  Calav- 
rita,  to  the  southeast,  is  a  small  town. 

Corinth,  situated  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  same  ntime,  between  two 
seas,  once  proverbial  for  its  wealth  and  luxuiy,  is  now  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  disasters  of  the  war.  Its^cita- 
del,  or  Acrocorinth,  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  In  the  nei^boring 
district  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nemeea  and  Sicyon. 

Negropont  or  Egripo,  situated  on  the  straits  of  the  same  name,'is 
united  to  thQ  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  is  an  important  commercial 
town,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 

Syra,  on  the  island  of  the  same  tiame,  is  the  capital  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  tlie  principal  commercial  place  in  Greece.  The  commerce  of 
T? urkey,  Europe,  and  Egypt  with  the  whole  kingdom  centres  here ; 
the  almonds  of  Scio,  the  wines  of  Naxos,  the  grapes  of  Padias,  the 
oil  and  silk  of  the  Morea,  the  wool  of  Romelia,  the  rice  of  Alexandria, 
&;c.  are  collected  in  its  harbor,  thronged  with  vessels.  Here  also  the 
pirates,  that  long  infested  these  seas,  disposed  of  their  ill  go%  but  rich 
merchandise.    Population  25,000. 

Naxia,  a  small  town  on  the  island  of  Naxos,  Milos,  and  Tinos  are 
the  other  principal  towns  of  the  Cyclades. 

Hydra,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well  built  town,  with 
handsome  houses  ^and  quays  and  clean  streets,  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
'It  formeriy  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  which  though  injured 
by  the  war,  is  still  considerable.  The  island,  a  barren  rock  without 
water,  was  setded  by  a  number  of  fugitive  Albanians,  who  became 
remarkable  for  their  commereial  enterprise  and  naval  skill.  The  island 
of  Spetiia,  of  a  similar  character  and  settled  by  the  same  nation,  ao- 
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fluiradnmilarcmnmorcial  iraporkance,  and  the  Hydriots  andSpetzkMB 
ftrmed  the  chief  naval  force  of  the  Greeks  during  the  revolution. 

11.  hUiabiianti,  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greeks,  with  some 
Albanians,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  Tlie  Greeks  are  disthiguished  for 
their  personal  beauty ;  their  complexion  is  dark,  and  clear,  and  their 
eyes  large  and  dark.  Their  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church ;  their 
language,  called  the  Romaic,  is  derived  from  that  noblest  of  idioms,  the 
anient  Greek.  In  character  the  Greeks  have  shown  the  influences 
of  political  circumstances.'  All  of  them  retain  the  ingenuity,  the  intel- 
ligence, and  the  versatile  temperament  of  their  ancestors ;  some  have 
kept  alive  their  indomitable  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  mountains,  and 
are  iieroe,  warlike,  and  independent ;  while  others  in  the  plains  or  the 
cities,  have  been  oppressed  by  barbarian  conquerors,  and  have  become 
artfhl,  obsequious,  mean,  and  treacherous.  The  great-^dy  of  them  are 
ignorant,  and  too  oflen  immoral.  The  long  oppression  of  Turkish  des- 
potism, and  the  sanguinary  and  desolating  war  of  the  revolution  have 
at  length  been  succeeded  by  a  gleam  of  peace  and  freedom,  but  the 
wounds  of  this  unhappy  country  can  be  healed  only  by  a  .permanent 
enjoyment  of  those  blessings.  Order  is  now  restored,  commerce 
revived,  industry  protected,  institutions  of  education  established,  and 
the  religion  of  Christ  again  become  that  of  the  government :  in  their 
train  will  fbllqw  peace,  virtue,  wealth,  arts,  and  civilizaticm. 

12.  €hvemment.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,' 
hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  the  Bavarian  prince  Othq,  first  king  of 
Greece. 

13.  Histonf.  Ancient  Greece,  the  source  of  modern  civilization, 
was  divided  mto  a  number  of  petty  republics,  which  were  finally  con- 

'  quered  by  the  Romans.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into 
two  parts,  Greece  belonged  to  the  eastern,  or  as  it  was  aiflerward  called 
the  Greek  empire ;  and  on  the  overthrow  of  that  state  by  the  Turks, 
became  a  Turkish  province.  In  1821  the  inhabitants  revolted  against 
their,  masters,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle  of  eight  years,  achieved  tlieir 
independence,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  Christian  powers. 

CXXII.    IONIAN  REPUBLIC  AND  MALTA. 

1.  Extetit,  The  Republic  of  the  United  Ionian  Isles  consists  of 
seven  islands,  and  some  islets  or  dependencies,  lying  between  ^&^  and 
40°  N.  Lat,  near  the  southern  and  western  coast  of  Greece.  They 
contain  1,000  square  miles,  and  180,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  with 
some  Italians  and  Jews.  The  state  was  erected  in  I8l5,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  lord  high  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  British  king  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and 
the  islands  are  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  There  is  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, composed  of  representatives,  chosen  by  the  landholders  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  a  senate,  chosen  by  the  assembly,  forms  an 
executive  council. 

2.  Divisi4)n8.  The  islands  are  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cephalonia,  Zantt,  and  Cerigo. 

Corfu,  separated  from  Albania  by  a  narrow  strait,  has  an  area  of  220 
square  miles,  witli  50,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Corfii,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  has  a  good  harboiv  &Q<i  &"  active  commerce,  with  IftOOO 
inhabitants. 
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Cepbalonia,  the  largest  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  350  square  miles 
and  50,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  town,  Argostoli,  has  5000  inhabi- 
tants. A  ridge  of  mountains  crosses  the  island,  the  highest  summit  of 
-which  has  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet.  Ithaca  is  a  small  island  beltween 
Cephalonia  and  the  continent,  with  8,000  inhabitants. 

Zante  lies  near  the  Morea,  17  miles  southeast  of  Cephalonia.  It  has 
an  area  of  110  square  miles  and  40,000  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Zante, 
a  handsomely  built  town,  with  a  population  of  20,000  souls,  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  republic. 

Cerigo,  lies  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Morea ;  it  is  rather  smaller 
than  Zante,  and  is  mountainous.  The  population  is  but  8,000. 

Santa  Maura,  which  contains  17,000  inhabitants,  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel. 

3.  PtoducHons,  These  islands  produce  wine,  oil,  currants,  honey, 
and  cotton. 

4.  MaUcu  Malta  lies  about  60  miles  south  of  Sicily,  and  is  UO  miles 
long  by  12  broad,  having  an  area  of  160  square  miles.  It  was  originadly 
a  barren  rock.  Cut  much  soil  has  been  carried  to  it  from  Afnca  am) 
Sicily,  and  it  is  now  well  'cultivated,  producing  cotton,  oranges,  melons, 
and  figs.  The  population  is  80,000.  The  Maltese  are  of  Amcan  Qrigin, 
mixed  with  Greeks  and  Italians;  they  are  frugal  and  iDdastribuSybut 
ignorant  and  vindictive.  They  speak  a  patois  composed  of  Arabic, 
Greek,  Itnlian,  apd  other  languages.    The  'religion  is  Catholic. 

-  The  capital  Valletta,  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings, and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The  church  of  St.  John,  and 
the  palace  of  the  gi-and-raaster  of  the  knights  of  St,  John  are  noble 
buildings  ;  the  latter  coiitains  a  magnificent  armory.  The  hotels  of  the 
.knights,  the  gi'eat  hospital,  with  its  accommodations  for  2,000  patients, 
who  were  attended  by  the  knights,  and  its  vessels  of  solid  silver,  and 
the  immense  granaries,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  containing 
corn  enough  to  maintain  the  garrison  for  20  yearey  are  amoiig  the  re- 
markable otijects.    Population  40,000. 

€rozzo  is  a  small  isLind  separated  from  Malta  by  a  narrow  strait,  and 
belongs  also  to  the  British.     Population  14,000. 

These  islands  formerly  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  a  rich 
and  powerful  milicai7  order.  They  were  taken  from  them  by  Napo- 
leon, on  his  way  to  Egjpt,  and  were  captured  by  the  British,  in  1800. 


CXXIII.     GENERAL  VIEW  OF  EUROPE. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extevtt,  Europe  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  east  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  river  Ural,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Archipelago ;  south  by  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  west  by  tl^  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between 
34°  and  7P  N.  Lat.,  and  between  10°  W.  and  64°  E.  Lon^  exclusive  of 
the  islands ;  its  greatest  length  from  east  to^west  is  3,900  miles ;  its  great- 
est breadth  2,500  miles ;  area  3,725,000  square  miles ;  pop.  230,000,000. 

2.  Seas  and  Chdfs.  On  the  northern  coast  is  the  Whhe  Sea,  a  large 
and  deep  bay,  but  frozen  over  an^onsiderable  part  of  tlie  year. 

Between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  is  the  German  Ocean,  or 
North  Sea,  an  arm  of  which  between  Jutland  and  N<urway  is  called 
the  ^cagerac;  and  another  between  Jutland  (Emd  Sweden,  takes  tbe 
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name  of  the  Cattei^t  The  German  Ocean  covers  an  extent  of  200,000 
square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Dogger  Bank.  The 
navigation  of  this  sea  is  dangerous,  being  exposed  to  violent  and  vari- 
able winds.  Its  encroachments  u{M>n  its  southern  coast  have  formed 
the  Gulf  ofDollart  and  tlie  Zuyder  See. 

The  Baltic  Sea  extends  between  Sweden  and  Ruissii^  and  Grermany. 
It  is  600  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles.  In  many 
places  it  is  shallow,  and  it  is  exposed  to  sudden  chan^  of  the  vrlnd 
and  violent  storms ;  its  tides  are-  inconsiderable,  and  it  dischai^es  its 
waters  through  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts  into  the  ocean.  The  gulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  its  principal  arms. 

The  Bay  of  Biscav  is  an  open  bay  on  Ae  western  coast  The  Med- 
iterranean Sea  is  a  large  inland  l)ody  of  water,  about  2,000  miles  in 
leneth  nud  var}'ing  from  200  to  800  in  breadth,  covering  an  area  of 
l,000,Cv -J  square  miles.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are  slight,  nowhere  ex- 
beeding  two  feet  A  strong  current  through  the  D^anelles,  brings 
the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  into  this  basin,  and  while  a  central  current 
sets  into  it  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
two  lateral  currents  pour  its  waters  through  that  channel  into  the 
oceaot-  The  Adriatic  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  Archipelago 
are  its  principal  arms. 

The  Black  Sea  is  a  sort  of  large  lake  between  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
discharges  its  waters  by  the  ]£»sphorus,  through  the  sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean.  Including  the  sea  of 
Asoph,  which  is  properly  a  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  latter  covers  an 
nrea  of  300,000  square  miles.  It  is  so  tempestuous  and  boisterous  as 
to  1)0  dijfficult  of  navigation. 

3.  Moimiaina,  Foar  great  systems  of  mountains  spread  their  nu- 
merous branches  over  this  continent  The  Pyrenees  separate  France 
and  Spain,  and  exfeiid  in  several  parallel  chains  througli  the  peninsula ; 
their  greatest  elevations  are  from  10,000  to  11,400  feet  The  Alps  are 
the  principal  trunk  of  the  second  great  European  ^stem  of  mountains, 
wliose  branches  stretch  into  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece.  The  Vosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Cevennes  in  France 
are  its  western  spurs.  The  Alps,  which  extend  between  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  latter  and  Switzerland,  send  off  a  long  southern  chaip 
through  Italy,  under  the  name  of  the  Apennines,  and  stretching  easter- 
ly through  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  reach' the  Black 
Sea  under  the  name  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  IVIorea  under  the  name  of 
the  Pindus.  The  highest  summits  are  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and 
attain  an  elevation  of  froml4,0()0  to  15,730  feet.  A  thu-d  mountainous 
system  is  the  Carpathian,  which  nearly  surrounds  Huncary,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  sending  off  sevml  low  ranges 
into  Grermany.  Its  highest  summit  is  not  quite  J0,000  feet  high.  The 
fourth  system  of  mountains  is  the  Scandinavian,  which  traverses  the 
peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  and  nowhere  exceeds  an  elevation  of  8,500 
feet 

4.  Capes.  The  most  northerly  extremity  of  the  mainland  is  North 
Kyn  in  Finmark;  Cape  North  is  the  extreme  point  of  Mageroe,  an 
island  of  Norway.  Cape  Skagen  or  the  Skaw,  the  northern  exti^emi^ 
of  Jutland,  gives  name  to  the  Scagerac.  Cape  Lindesnses  or  the  Naze  is 
the  southern  point  of  Sweden.  Cape  Wrath  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Scotland,  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  and  Lands  End  in  England  are  the 
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most  noted  capes  of  the  British  Isles.  Cape  La  Hogue  on  the  north- 
"west  coast  of  France,  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  capes  Roca  and  St 
Vincent  in  Portugal,  project  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Spartiven- 
to  in  Italy,  and  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece,  are  the  principal  points  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

5.  Petunsulas.-  Europe  is  much  indented  by  arms-  of  the  sea, 
'which  form  numerous  peninsulas.  The  Scandinavian  peninsula  com- 
TOising  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland  is  the  largest;  the  isthmus, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White  Sea,  is  less  than  200  miles 
across.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland  is  much  smaller.  In  the  sonth, 
Spain  and  Portugal  form  a  large  peninsula,  with  an  isthmus  of  about 
220  miles  across.  Italy,  the  Morea,  joined  to  the  continent  by  the  nar- 
row isthmus  of  Coriuth,  and  the  Crimea  projecting  into  the  Black  Sea, 
are  the  other  most  remarkable  projections  of  this  nature. 

6.  Manda,  The  principal  islands  are  the  groups  of  Nova  Zembia 
and  Spitzb^gen  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  British  Archipelago,  compris- 
ing Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjoining  isles, on  the  western  coast; 
and  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Candia  in  the  Mediterranean.  Most 
of  these  have  already  been  described. 

Candia,  anciently  Crete,  belongs  politically  to  Africa,  as  it  now  fbrnifr 
a  part  of  the  Egyptian  state.  It  is  160  miles  Ions  and  from  15  to  50 
broad;  with  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  and  275,000  inhabitants. 
Enjoying  a  fine  climate,  excellent  harbors,  and  a  favorable  position, 
Candia  has  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  its  natural  advantages,  by 
Turkish  tyranny.  The  chief  town  is  Candia  with  15,000  inhabitants, 
much  declined  from  its  former  prosperity  and  splendor.  Canea  ia  at 
present  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  island ;  it  has  12,000  inhabi- 
tantSi  Sphakia  is  remarkable  as  the  chief  place  of  a  district  inhabited 
by  a  warlike  people,  called  Sphakiots,  who  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Azores  in  the  Atlantic,  midway  betweeriNEurope  and  America, 
are  by  some  geographers,  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe,  to  which 
they  are  politically  attached,  being  a  Portuguese  colony.  The  group 
consists  of  nine  small  islands,  with  about  ^0,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  are  St;  Michael's,  Terceira,  Pico,  and  Fayal.  Angra,  on  Ter- 
ceira,  is  the  capital,  and  has  a  population  of  16,000.  Ponta  Delgada  on 
St  Michaels,  has  aboiit  18,000  inhabitants. 

7.  Rivers,  The  principal  river  of  Europe  is  the  Volga,  the  only 
stream  whose  coui*se  exceeds  3,000  miles  in  length.  The  Danube  was 
long  considered  the  largest  European  river,  but  it  has  a  course  of  less 
than  1,600  miles.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  in  Baden, 
becomes  navigable  at  Ulm  in  Bavaria,  passes  through  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, anii  separates  Austria,  Walachia,  and  Russia  from  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  after  receiving  30  navigable  streams,  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  by 
live  principal  mouths.  The  Dniester,  the  Don,  the  Vistula,  the  Niem- 
en,  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhone  are  the 
next  most  considerable  rivers  of  Europe. 

8.  Face  of  the  Country,  The  cenfa*al  part  of  this  continent  is  in  gen- 
eral mountainous.  The  whole  northern  part  extending  from  London 
and  Pyis  to  Kazan,  and  comprising  the.  northern  part  of  France  and~^ 
Germany,  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  a 
great  part  of  Russia  is  a  vast  plain,  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,'  and  scarcely  broken  by  any  considerable  elevations.    There  'j|P9 
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several  elevated  plains  or  plateaus  in  Europe,  but  of  no -great  extent. 
The  Swiss  plateau,  lying  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1,800  to  4,(KK)  fjbeL  Central  Spain  forms  an  elevated  table 
land,  2,200  feet  high,  and  the  central  part  of  Russia  forms  a  similar 
plateau  about  1200  feet  high. 

9.  CUmate.  In  general  the  climate  of  southern  Europe  may  be  des- 
cribed as  mild)  and  that  of  the  north,  severe,  with  long  and  cold  win- 
ters, and  hot  but  short  summers.  The  climate  of  the  western  coast  is,' 
however,  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  the  same  cause 
renders  it  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  changes.  That  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  is  rendered  much  col&r,  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes, by  its  exposure  to  the  ic^  winds  of  northern  and  central  Asia. 
The  heat  brought  by  the  burning  winds  of  the  African  deserts  to  the 
southern  countries,  is  in  general  tempered  by  their  great  exposure  to 
the  sea,  occasioned  by  their  peninsular  formation.  The  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Hungary  also  modify  the  character  of  the 
climate  in  the. extensive  districts,  which  they  cover. 

10.  J^Knerals.  Europe  is  less  rich  in  the  precious  minerals  than  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  it  produces  great  quantities  of  coal, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  salt  Gola,  silver,  platina  (in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains), and  mercury  or  quicksilver,  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
working  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  diamonds  (Ural  Mountains)  and 
some  other  precious  stones  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

11.  AnimitU.  The  wild  bull  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  extensive 
forests  of  Lithuania.,  It  is  black  and  of  great  size;  the  eyes  are  red 
and  fiery ;  the  horns  thick  and  short,  and  the  forehead  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  curled  hair.    This  animal  resembles  the  tame  kind. 

The  moufflon  is  considered  as  a  link  between  the  sheep  and  goat, 
resembling  both  of  theno.  It  is  found  'm  Greece,  Sardinia,  and  Cor- 
sica. It  is  strong  and  muscular,  and  runs  with  great  agiliQr  over  the 
most  dangerous  precipices.    It  is  timid  and  seldom  taken  alive. 

The  ibex  inhabits  the  highest  Alps,  and  is  found  also  in  Candia,  it 
is  very  wild  and  the  chase  of  it  is  attended  with  great  danger. 

The  chamois  is  very  abundant  m  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe, 
where  .it  is  found  In  flocks  amons  the  rocks.  The  hunting  of  this 
animal  is  very  laborious  and  difficult,  but  followed 'with  great  ardor  by 
the  himters,  who  frequently  lose  their  lives  in  the  pursuit. 

The  elk  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind  of  Europe.  It,  inhabits  the 
northern  parts.  It  Is  seven  or  ^ight  feet  high,  and  its  horns  are  of  a 
large  size.  It  is  timid  and  inofleusive,  and  runs  with  great  swiftness 
in  a  high  shambling  kind  of  trot. 

The  reindeer  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  particularly  to  the  Lapland- 
ei-s,  who  derive  from  it  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  stag  or  red  deer  is  found  in  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the 
north  of  Europe ;  it  is  not  as  numerous  in  its  wild  state  as  formerly 
in  England,  but  many  of  them  are  kept  in  parks.  The  hunting  of  the 
stag  has  always  been  a  favorite  diversion. 

The  fallow-deer  differs  from  the  stag  in  the  size  and  form  of  its 
horns,  but  in  other  respects  these  two  animals  are  nearly  the  same. 
The  fallow-deer  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  with 
a  slight  variation  of  color. 

The  roe-buck  was  formerly  common  in  England  and  Wales,  but 
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it  18  now  only  found  in  the  Highland^  of  Scotland,  and  other  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  European  deer,  elegant 
in  its  form,  and  light  and  easy  in  its  movements.  It  runs  with  great 
swiftness,  and  shows  great  artifice  in  eluding  its  pursuers. 

The  wild  boar  is  the  original  stock  of  the  varieties  of  the  hog. 
He  is  nearly  black,  and  armed  with  formidable  tusks  in  each  jaw. 
He  will  not  attack  an  animal  if  unprovoked.  The  hunting  of  the 
wild  boar  is  a  dangerous  but  common  amuse;nent,  in  the  countries 
where  he  is  found. 

The  lynx  is  very  common  m  the  north  of  Europe,  and  its  fur  is 
valuable  for  its  softness  and  warmth.  It  is  a  long-lived,  destructive 
animal,  lives  by  hunting,  and  pursues  its  prey  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees.  Its  sight  is  remarkably  acute,  and  it  sees  its  prey  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  wild-cat  exists  with  litde  variety  in  every  climate  of  Euh)pe, 
where  it  frequents  tlie  mountainous  and  woody  regions,  living  in  trees 
and  hunting  small  birds  and  animals.    It  is  fierce,  and  defends  itself  « 
with  great  spirit  from  any  attack.     It  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
tame  cat,  and  its  fur  is  much  longer. 

The  weasel  is  common. 

The  stoat  is  often  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 

is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color  in  the  summer,  and  nearly  white  in 

winter,  when  it  is  called  ermine,    it  is  then  much  sought  after  for  its 

valuable  fur,  which  makes  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.    It 

,  resembles  the  weasel  in  its  habits  and  manners. 

The  pine  weasel  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  living  in  large 
forests,  and  feeding  on  the  tops  and  seeds  of  pine  trees.  The  skins  of 
these  animals  form  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  marten  is  common,  and  lives  wholly  in  the  woods  and  feed  on 
smalt  animals  and  birds. 

The  sable  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  fiir,  and  is  a  native  of  the  cold 
regions  of  the  north.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  earth  by  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  is  very  lively  and  active  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  Immense 
numbers  of  them  are  taken  in  Russia. 

Whe  polecat  resembles  the  marten  in  appearance,  but  difters  Grom 
it  in  having  a  most  oftensive  smell. 

'  The  genet,  is  met  with  in  Turkey  and  Spain,  where  it  is  found  to 
be  useluV  in  destroying  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  It  .yields  an 
agreeable  perfume. 

The  badger  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  climates  of  Euroi>e,  but 
does  not  exist  in  wann  countries.  It  is  an  indolent  animal  and  sleeps 
much,  and  feeds  only  in  the  night  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground^  and 
subsists  on  roots,  fruits,  grass,  and  insects.  Its  skin  and  hair,  are  used 
for  various  purposes. 

The  glutton  or  wolverene  is  found  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  famous  for  its  gluttony  and  strength.  It  attacks  large 
animals'by  fastening  itself  on  their  necks ;  it  then  sucks  their  blood 
and  devours  the  flesh.  It  is  hunted  for  its  skin,  which  is'  very  val- 
uable. - 

The  brown  bear  is  found  in  almost  every  climate,  and  is  a  savage 
and  solitary  animal,  living  in  inaccessible  precipices  and  imfrequented 
places.  This  animal  will  climb  trees  and  devour  fruit  in  great  quan- 
tities.   It  climbs  these  trees  with  surprising  agility,  keeps  itself  firm 
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OB  the  branches  with  one  paw,  and  with  die  other,  collects  the  fruit. 
It  is  remarkably  fond  of  honey,  which  it  will  encounter  great  difficul- 
ties to  obtain.  Its  voice  is  a  deep  and  surly  growl,  and  it  is  easily  irri- 
tated.    It  is  often  tamed  and  taught  to  perform  various  tricks. 

The  black  bear  and  the  white  bear  are  foimd  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  fox  is  spread  over  Europe,  and  every  where  displays  the  same 
activity  and  cunning.  The  chase  of  the  fox  is  a  very  &vorite  diver- 
sion in  Great  Britiiin,  where  it  is  pursued  with  great  ardor.  The 
grey-hound  fox  is  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland.  He  is  very  bold  and  wild  in  his  appearance.  The  cur 
fox  is  the  most  common  and  the  smallest  species.  '  It  lurks  about  the 
houses,  and  steals  every  thing  within  its  reach.  It  is  veiy  playful  and 
iamiliar  when  tamed.  The  black  fox  is  found  in  Russia  and  its  skin 
is  esteemed  superior  to  the  finest  sable.  The  cross  fox  is  found  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  Europe,  where  its  fur  is  very  valuable.  The 
Arctic- fox  is  found  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  and  is  of  a 
whitish  c^lor. .  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  lives  in  clefls 
of  rocks. 

The  wolf  is  common  in  Europe.  Its  appetite  for  every  kind  of 
animal  food  is  excessive,  and  when  hungry  it  will  attack  all  sorts  of 
animals ;  even  man  himself  has  sometimes  fallen  a  victim  to  its  ra- 
pacity. 

The  Jackal  is  found  in  Greece.  It  goes  in  packs  and  hunts  like  a 
hound  m  full  cry.  It  destroys  poidtr^  and  flocks,,  and  carries  ofiT  uU 
it  can  find.  It  also  seeks  for  dead  bodies  and  devours  them.  It  hides 
in  holes  during  the  day,  but  hunts  its  prey  in  the  night. 

The  hare  is  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  animcd,  fearfiil  of  eVery 
daneer,  but  provided  with  means  of  eluding  its  pursuers  by  its  great 
swiftness.  It  is  much  hunted  by  man  and  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  is 
seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  a  long  life.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Alpine  hare  changes  in  winter  from  gray  to  white. 
It  lives  in  the  mountains  of  the  norih  of  Europe.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
and  is  very  playful  and  frolicsome. 

The  rabbit,  tliough  it  resembles  the  hare  in  appearance,  dlQ^ 
iroMi  it  in  its  habits  and  propensities.  It  is  common  in  various  patts 
iif  Euroj)u,  and  abounds  in  Gi'cat  Britain,  where  its  skin  is  used  in  the 
inr.  nuHw'i  i  ii«  of  huts. 

Sqiuri  els.  The  gray  squir;"el  is  common  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  and  changes  its  color  in  the  winter.  Its  tail  is  long  and 
bushy.  It  makes  its  nest  in  hollow  ti'ees,  and  lays  up  stores  of  .pro- 
visions for  winter  use.  Its  fur  is  valuable.  The  fat  squirrel  is 
found  in  France  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  of  an  ash 
color  and  its  fur  is  very  soft  The  greater  dormouse  is  common  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  infests  gardens,  and  lodges  in  holes  in 
walls.  It  is  destructive  to  fruit.  The  lesser  dormouse  lives  in 
woody  or  thick  hedges,  and  makes  its  nest  with  grass  or  dried  leaves. 
The  flying  squirrel  is  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe ;  it 
sleeps  in  the  day,  but  is  extremely  active  at  night.  It  takes  leaps  of 
twenty  or  thu-ty  yards. 

Marmots.  The  marmot  inhabits  the  highest  regions  of  the  Alps, 
and  is  likewise  found  in  Poland^  It  lives  in  holes  formed  in  the  side 
4>f  a  mountain.    There  are  two  entrances  to  each,  and  the  chambers 
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1.  Wild  Bull 
5.  Stag. 

3.  Wild  Boar. 

4.  Fallow  Deer. 

5.  Rein  Deer. 
15.  JBiown  Bear. 


7.  Ibex. 

8.  Chamoif. 

9.  Lynx. 
10.  Wild  Cat. 
IL  Roe  Buck. 
12.  Mouflon. 


13.  Great  Bustard. 

14.  Stork. 

15.  LammergeTer. 

16.  Falcon. 

17.  Nightingale. 

18.  Marmot. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  EUROPE. 


British  Islawds.  — 1.  Cheviot  Hills,  England,  3,000  feet.— 2.  Snowden,  Wales,  3,557 

do.— 3.  Ben  NeviB,  Scotland,  4,380  do 4.  Carran  Tual,  Ireland,  3,400  do.— Fa  a  we* 

—  5.  Auvergne,  6,230  do.  — 6.  Voagea,  4680.  — Spain —7.  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy 
Ranfe,  ll,6()0feet.  — 8.  La  Maladetta,  highest  of  Andalusian,  11,405  do.  — Naples.- 
9.  Mfc.  Cornn,  or  Cavallo,  9,520  do.— 10.  Vesuviaa,  (volcanic.)  3,450  do.  — II.  Mt.  Etna, 

or  Mongibello,  (volcanic,)  10,870  do Sardinia— 12.  Mt.  Olan,  13,819  feet — Switx- 

KRLANE— 13.  Finsteraarhorn,  14,111  feet — 14.  Mt.  Blanc,  15,730  do.  — 15.— Mt.  Rosa, 
15,730  do.  — 16.  Jungfrau,  13,718  do.  — 17.  Rhetian  Alps,  12,000  do.— Austria— 18.  Ort> 
ler,  12,850  feet.— Sweden- 19.  Scagslostind,  8,400  feet.— Siiechoetan,  8>120do.— Geb- 
MAJir— 21.  Hartz,  3,620  feet — 22.  Highest  Summit,  of  Carpathian  chain,  10,000  do. 
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-to  which  they  lead  nre  deep  and  spacious.  In  winter  they  shut  up  the 
entrance  to  their  holes,  roll  themselves  up  in  hay,  and  lie  torpid  till  the 
warm  season.  The  lapland  marmot  or  leming  is  found  in  the  north- 
ern paits  of  Europe  in  immense  numbers;  in  tfieir  rafirch  from  one 
place  to  auothcr,  tliey  go  straight  forwards,  swini  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
overcome  every  obstacle,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Their  march  is  mostly 
in  the  night.  They  rest  during  the  day'  and  devour  all  the  herbage 
that  they  meet  with. 

The  hamster  is  found  in  various' fjarts  of  Germany  and  Poland.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  large  water  rat.  It  lives  in  the  ground,  where  it  lays 
up  a  great  store  of  provisions  for  llie  winter. 

The  souslik  is  about  tlie  size  of  a  large  rat ;  it  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  The  rat  is  of  two  kindSj'the 
black  and  the  brown  ;  the  last  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Norway 
rat.  The  water  rat  ficquents  the  sides  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches, 
>yhere  it  burrows  and  ibrcnS  its  nest.  The  Muscovy  musk  rat  is  a  na- 
tive of  Lapland  and  Russia,  wliere  it  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
feeds  on  small  fish..   It  has  a  btrong  flavor  of  miisk. 

The  beaver  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  mouse 
is  well  known  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  pure 
white  colpr.  The  long  and  short  tailed  field  mouse  is  found  only 
in  fields  and  gardens,  where  it  feeds  on  nuts,  corn,  and  acorns.  The 
luole  is  found  in  wet  and  soft  soil;  where  it  burrows  with  remarkable 
quickness  with  its  broad  anA^ strong  payVs.  It.is  very  injurious  to  mca- 
<lows  and  cultivated  grounds.^ 

The  hedgehog  resides  in  thickets  and  hedges,  and  lives  on  fruit, 
Avorms,  beetles,  and  hisects;  it  conceals  itself  in  the  day  and  feeds  dur- 
ing tho  night.  It  is  provided  by  naturo  with  a  spinous  armor,  which. 
s«:*Mjres  it  from  the  attacks  of  all  the  smaller  beasts  of  prey. 

The  otter  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  sea  otter  is 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Its  gkin  is  of  great  value,  and 
is  of  a  beautiful,  shining,  hlack  color. 

Birds  in  general  are  less  restricted  to  particular  regions  than  quadru- 
peds, and  most  of  those  of  Europe  are,  therefore,  common  to  the  other 
continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  some  even  to  the  western  hem- 
isphere. Many  species  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  owls,  and  x)ther  noc- 
turnal and  diurual  birds  cf  prey  abound,  but  chiefly  in  mountainous  or 
wooded  regions.  Tiie  lauiuiergeyer  is  a  large  species  of  vulture  found 
in  the  Alps,  The  falcon,  a  species  of  hawk,  is  trained  to  pursue  game. 
The  raven,  crow,  rook,  jackdaw,  magpie,  starling,  &c.,  belong  to  kindred 
tribes.  The  various  species  of  lark,  thrush,  and  waibler  are  distinguish- 
ed for  their  boii^;  to  the  latter,  belongs  the  nightingale.  The  cuckoo, 
wryneck,  and  woodpecker  are  numerous.  Of  the  gallinaceous  birds 
tlicre  are  several  valuable  species ;  such  as  the  grouse,  including  the 
blackcock,  the  moor-h(3n,  and  the  ptarmigan,  the  pheasant,  the  partridge, 
quail,  &c.  The  great  bustard  is  the  largest  of  the  European  land  birds, 
being  about  four  feet  in  length ;  it  runs  with  rapidity,  but  flies  with 
difficulty.  The  crane  and  the  stork  are  common ;  the  latter  breeds 
chiefly  in  cities,  where  its  presence  is  considered  desirable ;  it  may  be 
eeen  unmolested  in  the  streets  and  upon  the  houses,  and  is  serviceable 
as  a  scavenger.  The  ortolan  is  a  little  bird,  highly  esteemed  as  a  luxury. 
The  water  fowl  are  various  and  n  numerous.  The  domestic  fowls  are 
the  same  as  in  this  country. 
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The  reptiles  and  insects  of  Europe  are  not  very  numerous. 

12.  Inhahikmia.  The  inhabitants  of  Europe  belong  to  tweniy  dif- 
fereht  races,  but  five  of  these  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
1.  The  German  or  Teutonic  race  comprises  the  Germans,  Dutch,  DaDea, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  English,  and  a  part  of  the  Swiss ;  these  people 
meak  Teutonic  dialects.  2.  The  Greco-Latin  race  comprises  the 
Graeks,  Albanians,  Walachians,  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Por- 
tuguese, widi  a  part  of  the  Swiss.  3.  The  Sclavonic  race  embraces 
the  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Bohemians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
Dalmatians,  Bulgarians,  with  the  Wends  of  Prussia,  the  Sorbians  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  Lettes  of  Russia,^&c.  These  three  races  are 
the  daost  numerous.  -4.  To  the  Uralian  or  Finnic  race  belong  the  Finns, 
Laplanders,  Esthonians,  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  and  some  smaller 
tribes  in  Russia.  5.  The  Tu»ish  race  comprises  the  Ottoman  Turks 
or  ruKng  people  of  Turkey,  the  Turcomans  of  the  same  empire,  and 
seyeral  trioes  often  called  Tartars  in  Russia. 

Beside  these  principal  races  are  the  Biscayans  of  Spain ;  (he  Celt^, 
comprising  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  the  native  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and 
the  Bretons  of  western  France ;  the  Samoiedes;  the  Mon^uJs,  of  whom 
the  only  tribe  are  the  Calmucks  of  Russia;  Jews ;  Armenians ;  Gypsies, 
&c.  The  Gypsies,  called  Bohemians  in  France,  Gitanos  in  Spain,  and 
Zigeuner  in  Germany,  are  a  roving  tribe  supposed  to  be  originally  from 
Hindostan ;  they  are  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  their  number  is 
aftimated  at  600,000  or  800,000.  Thdy  live  sometimes  in  tents,  often  in 
caves,  or  in  hut&  half  under  ground,  and  covered  with  sods.  They 
larely  pursue  any  regular  trade,  but  are  often  jugglers,  fortune-tellens, 
&;c.    The^  have  a  peculiar  language,  but  no  religion. 

13.  Rdigian.  There  are  three  great  moootheistical  systems  of  reli- 
gious belief  predominant  in  Europe,  v\^: 

I.  Christianity,  of  which  the  principal  seat  and  centre,  though  not 
its  birth-place,  is  Europe.  The  Christian  nations  in  Euroi>e,  are  divid- 
ed into  three  leading  sects,  viz.  1st.  The  GK^ek  Catholic,  or  Eastern 
Chureh,  which  prevails  in  Greece,  part  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  in 
Servia,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Russia,  &c.  2d.  The 
Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  the  Pope,  one  of  the  sove- 
reiffn  powers  of  Europe^  is  the  head.  This  creed  is  predominant  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugil,  France,  Austria,  the  half  of  Germany  and  of 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Ireland,  and  numbers  some  adherents 
in  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Turkey.  3d.  The  Protestant  Church, 
which  predominates,  under  different  creeds,  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  a  pait  of  Germany  and  of  Switzeiiand. 
This  faith  has  also  numerous  professors  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
France.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Lutheran,  the  Presbyterian  or 
Reformed,  and  the  Episcopalian  Churches,  ii.  Mahometanism,  or 
Islamism,  is  professed  by  the  Turks,  in.  The  Mosaic  or  Jewish  reli- 
snon.  There  are  about  3,500,000  Jews  scattered  throughout  Europe. 
They  are  not  tolerated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Norway.  In  the  Aush 
trian  States  the^  have  few  privileges.  In  Great  Britain  their  situation 
18  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  Russia  the  laws  relating  to  them  have  re- 
cently l>ecome  very  intolerant  In  the  States  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion, in  France,  Prussia,  and  the  Low  Countries,  they  enjoy  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and,  in  Poland,  they  aro  eligible  to  public  employmeota 
The  Calmucks,  and  many  of  the  Samoiedes  are  Pagans. 
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14.  Classes  ofSocieiy,  In  almost  every  European  State,  we  find  the 
citizens  divided  into  four  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  that  of  the  nobUity, 
i^hich  exists  in  nearly  eveiy  State,  with  the  exception  of  Norway  and 
the  Turkish  empire.  Nobility  is,  in  most  cases,  viewed  in  Europe  as 
a  hereditary  rank  ;  but  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
and  in  some  Instances,  purchased  by  monev.  The  clergy  form  the 
second  class  of  the  community.  The  third  is  that  of  the  citizens,  or 
inhabitants  of  towns,  which  in  most  countries  enjoys  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges.  Tiie  fourth  and  lowest  class  includes  the  {teasapts,  and 
forms  the  mass  of  the  population  in  every  country.    - 

15.  Industry  and  Commerce.  With  the  exception  of  the  Calmucks, 
Nogays,  Lapponians,  and  Samoiedes,  in  Russia,  who  vet  lead  the  life 
of  herdsmen  or  hunters,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  permanent- 
ly settled  for  many  centuries.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  therefore 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  this  part  of  the  earth.  Husbandry 
is  pursued  with  the  greatest  industry  in  the  British  empire,  the  Nether-, 
lands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  some  parts  of  Italy,  Denmarit/ 
and  Sweden.  The  agriculture  of  the  east  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  northern  parts  of  France 
and  Italy,  is  most  distinguished  ;  although  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
whose  agriculture  is  not  nearly  so  advanced,  are  the  granaries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  raising  of  cattle  is  in  some  countries  pursued  only  in  con- 
nection  with  agriculture ;  in  the  mo6ntainous  districts  alone  it  forms 
the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  belongs  to  the  temperate  districts,  particulariy 
France  and  Germany ;  but  the  finer  fruits  can  only  be  extensively  reared 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  most 
considerable  in  Fi*ance,  the  south  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  Portu- 
,  gal,  Italy,  and  the  Turkish  empire.  The  finest  kinds  are  produced  in 
Hungary  near  Tokay,  in  Champagne,  and  Burgundy,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Moselle,  and  Garonne,  in  Spain,  the  two  Sicilies, 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and  some  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 
The  olive  belongs  to  the  warmer  regions,  particularly  Naples,  Greece, 
and  Spam ;  the  other  vegetable  oils  are  produced  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  The  breeding  of  silk-worms  is  also  peculiar  to  warmer 
climates,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Lombardy.  The  cultivation  of 
forests  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  most  countries,  and  in  many  a 
want  of  wood  begins  to  be  felt,  although  Europe  is  on  the  whole  well- 
stocked  with  wood.  .  " 

The  fisheries  are  important  to  the  coast-nations  of  Europe,  Who  take 
herrings,  tunnies,  anchovies,  mackerels,  and  other  fish,  from  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  Hunting  forms  a  principal  occupation  only  of  a  few 
small  tribes' in  Russia.  Mining  is  conducted  with  great  skill  i^  England, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Sweden.  The  river  fisheries  are  also  important. 

European  industry  is  rivaled  by  no  other  part  of  the  world,  either  in 
the  diversity  or  the  extent  of  its  productions,  although  the  J[apanese  and 
Chinese  have  cultivated  some  branches  of  art  for  many  thousand  years. 
Europe  not  only  mannfactnres  its  own  raw  produce,  but  also  that  of 
almost  every  other  region  of  the  earth. '  The  principal  seats  of  European 
industry  are  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  The  best  woollen  fabrics  are  made  in  England  and 
France ^  cotton  in  England,  Saxony,  and  France;  linen  in  Germany; 
lace  in  Brabant;  silks  in  France ;  paper  in  Holland  and  Switzerland; 
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leather  in-  Turkey  and  Russin ;  china  in  (termany ;  earthen-ware  in 
England  and  France ;  glass  in  Bohemia  and  England ;  hard- wares  in 
England ;  straw-hats  in  Italy ;  and  jewelry- work  in  France,  Germany^ 
and  England. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Europe  ia  earned  on  in  all  countries  with 
considerahlo  animation,  and  is  facilitated  by  well  constructed  high-roads 
and  canals,  which  are  particularly  good  in  the  British  empire,  the  Neth- 
erlandsy  Belgium,  France,  Lombaidy,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  British, 
French,  Danes,  Dutch,and  Swedes,are  most  distinguished  in  comirierciai 
navigation.  But  no  nation  can  in  this. respect  bo  compared  with  Great 
Britain,  whose  fleets  are  in  eveiy  sea,  and  colonies  in  almost  every  re- 
gion of  the  earth.  As  a  mediuni  of  exchange,  all  European  states 
coin, money.  Many  states  likewise  support  a  paper-ciurency,  the 
value  of  which  is  maintained  by  public  credit. 

16.  Political  Diviaifins,  Eurojie  comprises  three  empires ;' Austria, 
.Russia,^nd  the  Ottoman  empire:  one  elective  ecclesiastical  monarchy, 
the  Papal  State :  16  kingdoms ;"  Great  Britain  and  Ireli^iid,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Hanover,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Wur- 
temherg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  Najjles,  Greece,  Sixain,  and  Portu- 

gal:  seven  grand-duchies,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmsiudt,  Saxe- Weimar, 
lecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelit^  Oldenburg,  and  Tusca- 
ny: one  electorate,  Hesse-Cassel,  the  sovereign  of  which  though  styled 
grand-duke  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  retains  his  former  title  of  •  '  i- 
tor:  11  duchies;  15  principalities :  one  landgraviate,  Hesse-Honii.tJig; 
lordship,  one  Kniphausen:  and  nine  republics.  The  last  mentioned 
are  mostly  blised  on  aristocratical  principles.  Of  the  other  states  it  may 
-be  otiserved,  that  in  regard  to  government  they  are  monarchies,  bearing 
different  designations  merely  in  reference  to  .the  titles  of  the  respective 
sovereigns.  There  are  several  provinces  or  countries  which  are  also 
styled  kingdoms,  but  do  not  form  independent  states ;  as  the  kingdom 
of  Norway,  forming  part  of  the  Swedish  monarchy ;,  that  of  Poland* 
in  the  Russian  empire ;  of  Hungary,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  &c. 


CXXIV.     ASIATIC    RUSSIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent,  The  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean :  east  by  Behring's  Strait, 
the  seaof  Okotsk,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  south  by  the  Chinese  empire, 
Tiirkistan,  Persia,  thq  Caspian  Sea,  and  Ottoman  Asia;  and  west,  by 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Ural  River  and  Mountains,  which  separate  it 
from  European  Russia.  They  extend  from  Lat  38°  to  78°  N.,  and 
from  Lon.  3G°  E.,  to  171  W.,  having  an  area  of  5,350,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  four  railiion  inhabitants. 

2.  Mountains,  The  Urnl  Mountains  on  the  western  frontier,  stretch 
from  north  10  south  for  a  great  distance,  but  nowhere  attain  a  very 
great  elevation,  the.highest  summits  not  exceeding  5,200  feet  in  height 
The  Altai  Mountains  stretch  from  east  to  west  along  the  southern  fron- 
tier, forming  in  part  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  This  ciiain  surrounds  the  sonrces  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Yen- 
issey  under  the  name  of  the  Sayanian  mountains;  further  east  it  .ex- 
tends in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  western  coast  of  the  sea  of 

-pkotsk  under  the  name  of  the  Stanovoy  mountains,  and  traverses  the 
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peninsula  of  Kamscbatka,  where  it  presents  a  series  of  active  volcanoes. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  great  mass  of  mountains  are  from  lOfiOO 
to  12,000  feet  high.  Between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  are  the  Cau- 
casian Mountains  rising  to  au  elevation  of  from  .15,000  to  18,000  feet 

3.  Rivers  apd  Lakes.  The  Ob  or  Oby  rises  in  the  Altai  Mountains, 
becomes  navigable  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  receives  the  Irtish,  a 
large  navigable  river  1,600  miles  in  lengtli,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean 
afler  a  course  of  2,400  miles.  The  Yenissey,  the  largest  river  of  the  ' 
eastern  hemisphere,  also  rises  in  the  Altaian  chain,  in  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, passes  through  Lake  Baikal,  and  taking  a  northerly  direction 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  it  is  about  2,700  miles  in  length.  The 
Lena  also  rises  in  the  same  mountains,  and  empties  itself  into  the  mime 
sea,  after  receiving  numerous  large  tributaries,  during  a  course  of  up- 
wards of  2,000  miles.  The  Kolyma,  the  Anadyr,  and  the  Kamskatka 
are  also  lai-ge  rivers.  The  Kur,  which  receives  the  Arazes,  flows  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Ural,  which  also  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and 
has  a  course  of  about  1,500  miles. 

Of  the  lakes  the  principal  is  Lake  Baikal,  wliich  is,  the  largest  in.  Asia, 
being  upwards  of  400  miles  long  and  from  15  to  50  broad;  it  is  of 
great  depth,  but  contains  numerous  shoals. 

4.  Steppes.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  from  the 
Ural  to  the  ocean  is  a  vast  steppe,  or  level  desert,  interspersed  with  ex- 
tensive marshy  tracts,  and  some  productive  districts.  Similar  levels 
are  found  in  the  soutli  western  part,  but  of  inferior  extent. 

5.  Minerals,  Gold,  silver,  platina,  diamond&^  and  other  precious 
stones,  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  found  in  the  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountains.    Salt  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  steppes. 

6.  Climate  and  Soil.  The  whole  of  northern  Asia  from  the  Altaian 
Mountains  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  exposed  to  all  the. rigors  of  the  polar 
winds,  and  contains  vast  tracts  of  sterile  land.  In  the  Caucasian  prov- 
inces the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  air  dry  and  serene. 

7.  Divisions.  The  country  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas, 
called  by  geographers  the  Caucasian  region,  is  politically  divided  into 
12  provinces,  and  several  districts  which  are  only  nominally  dependent 
upon  the  Russian  government.  The  vast  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  is  known  geographically  under  the  name  of  Siberia, 
but  is  politically  divided  into  the  four  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Yenis- 
seisk,  Tomsk,  and  Irkoutsk,  the  two  provinces  of  Omsk  and  Yakoutsk, 
the  two  districts  of  Okotsk,  and  Kamschatka,  the  land  of  the  Kirghisea, 
and  the  land  of  the  Tchuktchi. 

a  Tovms.  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  a  handsome  town  with 
spacious  streets  and  squares,  large. barracks  and  caravanseri^  and 
somQ  elegant  public  buildings.  It  has  20,000  inhabitants.  Erivan  is 
the  capital  of  Armenia,  a  Persian  province  lately  conquered  by  Russia. 
It  suflered  much  during  the  war,  but  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Armenian  patriarch. 

Chamaki,  the  capital  of  Shii-van,  and  formerly  a  great  commercial 
emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  has  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

Tobolsk,  on  the  Irtish,  is,  like  the  other  to wns  of  Siberia,  built  chiefly 
©f  wood,  and  is  liable  to  be  inundated  by  the  river.  The  streets  are 
covered  with  thick  planks.  The  population  is  about  25,000,  engaged 
in  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  manu&ctures  of  leather^  r 
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and  8Ui|^cal  instrumeDts.  In  the  spring  the  Russian  traders  arrive 
here  on  their  way  to  the  remote  regions  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  autumn 
return  hither  to  wait  till  the  weather  enables  them  to  transport  theff 
goods  on  sledges  into  Europe.  Caravans  of  Calmucks  and  Buchanans 
also  spend  the  winter  here. 

Irkoutsk  is  the  chief  place  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  is  a  large  town 
with  25,000  inhabitants.    Its  manufactures,  its  learned  institutions,  and 
« its  active  commerce  give  it  a  European  appearance. 

Kiakta,  upon  the  Russian  frontier,  is  a  place  of  much  trade  and 
great  wealth.  ,  '  *  , 

Yakoutsk,  with  3,000  inhabitants,  carries  on  the  fur  trade  to  a  great 
extent,  and  has  several  important  fairs. 

Tomsk,  capital  of  the  gcyvemment  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  upon 
the  great  route  to  China,  and  has  an  active  trade,  with  some  menu- 
ftctures.  Population  10,000<  Kolyvan,  a  small  town  in  the  same 
government,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  silver  mine  district. 

Okotsk,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  Petropvlosk, 
capital  of  Kamschatka,  are  small  towns  with  about  1,000  inhabitants. 

9.  Industry,  The  whole  country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  in  many  parts 
inhabited  only  by  rude  tribes  of  hunters  or  fishermen,  or  occupied  by 
wandering  shepbei'ds.  The  manufactures  are  few  and  inconsiderable, 
and  agriculture  a  little  attended  to,  but  the  trade  with  China,  Turkis- 
tan,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  European  Russia  is  active  and  impoitant. 

10.  InhabiiarUs.  This  vast  eoimtry  contains  more  than  100  tribes, 
.differing  in  manners,  language,  and  religion.    The  Russians  and  other 

settlers  from  Europe  are  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  military  stations. 
There  are  many  Tartars,  and  colonies  of  them  north  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Caucasus.    The  Calmucks  are  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  race 

*  in  the  empire.  They  are  of  a  dark  color  and  athletic  form.  They 
have  high  cheek  bones,  small  eyes  distant  from  each  other,  and  enor-  * 
mous  ears.  The  Tungooses  occupy  the  central  partsv>f  Siberia.  In 
the  northern  regions  there-  are  Finns  and  Samoiedes ;  the  latter  are 
short  in  stature,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet,  and  oflen  but  four.  They 
have  short  legs,  large  flat  heads,  wide  mouths,  large  ears,  small  cuigu- 

.  larly  placed. eyes,  and  black  and  bristly  hair.  Their  compiexion  is  an 
olive.  The  Yakouts  are  a  large  tribe  on  the  river  Lena.  The  Georg- 
ians and  Circassians  are  a  well  formed  race  of  men,  and  tlie  females 
are  reifowned  for  beauty.  .They  have  fair  complexions,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  commanding  forms.  The  Circassians  have  slender  waists, 
and  these  in  the  men  are  rendered  more  so  by  alight  sword  belt,  which 
they  constantly  wear.  Besides  these  tribes  or  peoples,  there  are  many 
foreigners,  as  Germans,  Poles,  Swedes,  Armenians,  together  with  a 
few  Hindoos,  Gypsies,  and  Jews. 

11.  Religion.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians  of  Uie  Greek 
church  ;  but  there  are  many  Mahometans  among  the  Tartar  tribes ;  and 
the  Samoiedes,  Yakouts,  Tungooses,  and  some  others  are  idolaters. 
The  Calmucks  are  Buddhists. 

12.  Character,  Mnnners.  Among  a  people  so  various  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asiatic  Russia,  there  must  be  a  great  diversity  of  manners  and"^ 

-customs.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  Siberia  there  is  considerable  intel- 
ligence. There  is  in  all  great  hospitality  and  much  social  intercourse 
and  the  provinces  are  better  residences  than  Central  Russia ;  many  of 
the  exiles  in  Siberia  are  banished  only  for  their  virtues.    ^!hc  gayetj 
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of  the  Siberians  is  somewhat  nide ;  but  their  hospitality  is  deservinrg 
all  commendation.  The  Tungooaes  occupy  nearly  a  third  of  Siberia. 
They  are  hospitable,'improvident,  honest,  and  faithful  to  their  word. 
They  bear  privation  with  wonderful  endurance,  and  when  they  are 
forced  to  kill  o  reindeer  for  want  of  food,  they  refrain  till  they  have 
listed  a  week  or  more.  They  are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  They  smoke, 
and  drink  spirits  whenever  they  can  obtain  them.'*  The  Yakouts  are 
quick  and  observing.  Many  of  the  Tartars  aad  Calmucks  are  nomades. 
They  are  cheerful  and  much  given  to  equestrian  exercises,  and  the 
mromen  ride  better  than  the  men.  The  Samoiedes  live  without  rulers. 
The  Kamschadares  are  in  a  great  degree  independent,  honest,  and  vera- 
cious. The  Georgians  and  Circassians  are  a  rude  people,  addicted  to 
violence.  The  latter  live  in  a  feudal  state  in  which  the  princes  are 
paramount,  the  nobles  next  in  authority,  and  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple are  ser&.  The  princes  give  their  children  to  the  nobles  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  seldom  see  them  till  they 'are  of  age.  The  Circassians  carry 
the  principal  of  revenge  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Blood  for  blood  is  so 
far  the  practice,  that  the  innocent  are  involved  with  the  guilty,  and  the 
duty  of  redressing  an  iiyury  is  hereditary. 

The  form  of  dress  is  nearly  as  various  as  the  people.  In  the  northern 
countries,  it  consists  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  furs,  while  the  Cal* 
mucks  have  scarcely  any  clothing  but  a  strip  of  cloth  about  the  waist 
The  dress  of  the  Tartars  is  chiefly  a  striped  silk  and  cotton  shirt,  a 
short  tunic,  and  over  this  a  caftan  or  eastern  robe,  girded  with  a  sash. 
Short  boots  and  loose  drawers  are  worn.  In  sujnmer  the  head  is 
covered  with  a  turban,  in  winter,  with  a  helmet  of  wood.  The  dwel- 
lings are  of  almost  every  form-  In  the  Siberian  towns,  the  Russian 
mode  of  building  is  somewhat  followed.  The  Tartars  have  neat  cot- 
tages, whitewashed,  and  with  gardens  attached.  The  Tungooses  dwell 
in  tents.  The  Kamschadales  live  in  villages,  built  like  those  of  Russia. 
Blany  Georgians  dwell  in  huts  half  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  the  Circas- 
sians, in  cottages  of  wood  and  plaited  osiers.  The  food  is  different  in 
various  parts.  In  Siberia  fish  forms  the  chief  article'of  food.  The 
TartarSj^t  the  flesh  of  horses,  or  whatever  they  can  the  most  easUy 
obtain.  ^11  of  the  Tartar  race  make  use  of  koumiss,  a  spirit  drawn 
from  mare's  milk. 


CXXV.    OTTOMAN  ASIA  OR  TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

* 

.  1.  Boundarita  and  Extent,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Black  $ea  and  Russia ;  east  by  Russia  and  Persia ;  south  by  Arabia, 
Egyptian  Asia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  Archipelago. 
It  extends  fi-om  30°  to  42°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  26°  to  49°  E.  Long.,  com- 
prising about  400,000  square  miles,  with  8,000,000  inhabitants. 

2.  MininJtains,  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  are  mountainous  countries. 
In  Armenia  is  Mount  Ararat,  17,300-  feet  above  the  sea,  and  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  to  be  the  eminence  on  which  Noah's  Ark  rested.  The 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus  extends  westerly  from  Armenia,  and  intersects 
by  numerous  branches  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  highest 
summits  have  an  elevation  of  from  12,000. to  15,000  feet. 

3.  Bivtrs  and  Lakes.  The  largest  river  of  this  country  is  the 
Euphrates.   It  rises  in  two  broad  streams  ixr  the  mountains  of  Armeaiay 
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and  breaking  through  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  floMrs  aoutbeaateriy 
iilto  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  a  course  of  1,300  miles.  The  Tigris  is  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  rising  in  the  same  quarter,  and  flowing  mostly 
in  a  parallel  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Euphrates  after  a  course  of  80O 
miles.  The  Kizil  Innak,  or  ancient  Halys,  flows  through  tlie  central 
pan  of  Asia  Minor  northerly  into  the  black  Sea.  The  Sakaria  or 
Sangarias,  the  Mendrcs  or  Meander,  and  the  Sarabat  are  the  other 
most  remarkable  rivers  of  Asia  Minor.  Lake  Van,  in  Armenia,  is  about 
300  miles  in  circuit 

4.  Islands,  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  are  many  islands  celebrated 
in  ancient  history.  In  the  north  are  Tenedos,  femous  in  the  war  of 
Troy,  Lemnos,  and  Samotlirace.  Lesbos  or  Meteliuo  is  a  beautiful  island, 
with  mountains  covered  with  vines  .and  olives,  exhibiting  a  perpetual 
verdur(>.  It  hn^  a  population  of  30,000.  Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  for- 
merly i\  iiowned  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  has  obtained  a  mournful 
oelebritv  in  our  own  daya  The  island  was  devastated  by  the  Turks,  and 
itB  inhabiumts  butchered  in  1822.  Samos  is  productive  in  grain  and 
fruit    Patmos  and  Rhodes  are  famous  in  sacred  and  profane  history. 

Cyprus,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  lies  the  farthest  south ;  it  is  140 
miles  long  and  60  in  breadth.  It  is  traversed  by  two  lofly  mountainous 
ridges ;  and  the  whole  face  of  the  island  is  so  verdant  as  to  resemble  an 
immense  flower  garden.  It  produces  vines,  oliv^  lemons,  oranges, 
apricots,  and  numerous  other  fruits.  Corn  and  silk  are  raised,  and 
carpets  manufactured.    The  population  is  about  80,000. 

5.  dimaU,  In  the  mountainous  parts,  especially  in  Armenia,  the 
rMmntc  is  temperate  and  healthy.  In  Mesopotamia  it  is  hot  and  un-  • 
healthy.  The  Simoom,  a  poisonous  wind  of  the  desert,  is  common  her&. 
This  country  contains  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Asia,  and  produces 
all  the  luxuries  of  life  in  abundance.  Raw  silk,  com,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
fruit  of  every  species,  coffee,  myrrb,  frankincense,  and  odoriferous  plants 
and  drugs,  flourish  here  almost  without  culture,  which  is  practised 
chiefly  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  olives,  citirons,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  and  dates  produced  in  these  provinces,  are  highly  delicious, 
and  in  great  plenty. 

6.  Jmnerals.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia,  iron  in  Mesopotamia,  and  salt  in  various  places. 

7.  ^mmals.  The  Caucasian  goal^  which  is  larger  than  the  common 
goat  inhabits  the  Caucasian  Mountains  and  the  Taurus.  The  Angora 
goat  is  remarkable  for  its  hair,  which  curls  in  long  ringlets  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  silky  texture,  and  glossy  silvery  white- - 
ness.  .Much  yam,  spun  from  it,  is  exported.  The  cornel  is  much  used 
here  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  its  hair  is  valuable. 

8.  Divisions.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  politically  divided  into  16  eyalets 
or  pachalics,  which  are  subdivided  ixfto  sangiacats.  But  many  of  the 
mountaineers  and  nomadic  tribes  are  only  tributaries,  others  are  merely 
vassals,  that  is,  they  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  Porte,  and  some 
ace  entirely  independent  It  is  not  rare  for  the  pachas  also  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  sultan,  and  to  resist  h'lS  forces.  The 
common  geographical  divisions,  generally  used  by  writers,  are  Asia' 
Minor  or  Anatolia,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Curdistan,  and  Mesopotamia  or 
Aljesira  with  Irak-Arabi.  Ohly  a  part  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Cur- 
distan belong  to  the  Ottoman  empiI^e. 

9.  Toums.  ,,Bagdad,  buik  upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Tigris^  was 
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for  some  centuries  the  brilliant  metropolis  of  the  caliphate  under 
the  Saraceng.  This  city  retains  few  marks  of  its  apcient  grandeur. 
It' is  in  the  forni  of  an  irregular  square,  ili-built,  and  rudely  fortified; 
but  the  convenience  of  its  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Turkish  government,  and  it  has  still  a  considerable  trade,  being  annu- 
ally visited  by  the  caravans  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo,  and  supplied 
also  with  the  produce  of  Persia  and  India.  Most  of  the  houses  have 
a  couit-yard,  in  the  middje  of  which  is  a  plantation  of  orange-trees. 
The  bazars  are  handsome  and  spacious,  and  filled  with  shops  for  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  These  were  eifected  by  the  Persians,  when  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  y)lace,  as  were/ilso  the  bagnios.  The  castle, 
which  is  of  stone,  commands  the  river.  Below  the  castle,  by  the  water 
side,  is  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  governor :  and  there  are  many  sum- 
mer-houses on  the  river,  which  make  a  fine  appearance.  Population 
100,000. 

"^Jiassora^or  Basra,  which  is  situated  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  is  considered  as  the  second  city  of  the  pachalic  of 
Bagdad  ;  but  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  former  wealth  and  Jmpor-  • 
tance,  though  it  still  has  a  population  of  60,000,  who  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive tiade.  The  houses  are  meanly  built ;  the  bazars  are  miserable 
structures;  and  of  forty  mosques  only  one  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  Ar^ibs  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants ;  but^the 
Armenians  are  the  chief  managers  of  the  foreign  trad^.  For  the  mer- 
chandise of  British  India,  they  chiefly  exchange  bullion,  pearls,  copper, 
silk,  dates,  and  gall-nuts ;  and  their  horses,  which  are  strong  and  beau- 
tifijj,  are  also  articles  of  exportation. 

.^losul,  which  is  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  Tigris,  was  once  a  flour- 
ishing town ;  but  it  is  now  declining,  though  it  still  has  about  60,000 
inhabitants ;  among  wliom,  beside  Turks,  are  many  Curds,^  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Arm'enians. 

-  Diarbekir,  thcr  ancient  Amida,  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent 
state,  is  now  the  seat  of  a  powerful  pacha.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work," famous  for  its  height  and  solidity. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  handsorpe,  one  mosque  is  magnificent,  and 
tlie  castle  is  an  oraafnent  to  the  town.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
are  prosecuted  with  some  degree  of  spirit;  and  the  inhabitants  amount 
to  60,000. 

Orfii,  in  MesopotamiJi,  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  this  country.  It' 
is  the  ancient  Edes^a,  and  is  3  or  4  miles  in  compass.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  The  houses  are  of  $tone  and  well 
built,  and  the  city  has  numerous  excellent  bazars  or  markets.  A  small 
lalte  at  one  extremity  of  the  city  supplies  it  with  excellent  water.  Popu- 
lation 50,000. 

The  country  upon  the  banks  of  the  Enplirntes  and  Tigris,  was  for 
centuries  the  srat  of  powerful  empires,  and  the  centre  of  the  commer- 
cial transactions  between  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  eastern  Eir^ 
rope.  Here  are  still  seen  the  ruins,  or  rather  vestiges  of  the  ruins,  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh,  once  the  largest  city  of  Asia,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  of  the  magnificent  and  luxurious  Babylon,  the 
capital  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  and  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  of 
the  sjilendid  and  sumptuous  capitals  of  the  onCe  powerful  Syrian,  and 
Parthian  empires,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon.  As  the  soil  furnished  clajp, 
those  cities  were' built  of  bricks  .baked  in  the  sup,  and  of  a  perishable 
nature. 
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Erzeram,  in  Turkish  Armenia,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mottn- 
tain,  in  a  large  plain  near  the  Euphrates.  It  has  a  flourishing  com- 
merce and  extensive  manufactures,  with  about  100,000  inhabitantsu 
The  side  arras  made  here  are  in  high  repute  in  the  east ;  its  vast  mosque, 
capable  .of  containing  8,000  persons,  its  l>azars,  and  caravanseries  are 
the  most  remarkable  edifices. 

Van,  upon  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  strongly  fortified  and  indus- 
trious city,  is  the  next  most  important  place  in  Armenia.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  in  a  neighboring  hill  are  shown  vast  subterranean  apart- 
ments, attributed  by  the  Armenians  to  Semiramis. 

Kutaieh,  the  residence  of  the  beglerbeg  or  governor  general  of  Ana- 
tolia, is  a  large  city  with  50,000  inhabitants.  Karahissar  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, noted  for  its  opium  and  its  woollen  manufactures,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000  souls. 

Broussa  or  Bursa  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  empire ; 
it  contains  an  ancient  castle,  a  number  of  magnificent  mosques,  hand- 
some caravanseries  of  stone,  and  fine  fountains,  and  has  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, actively  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  at  an  earlier  period  was  the  residence  of 
the  Bithynian  kings.  In  its  vicinity  is  Isnik  or  Nice,  now  a  miserable 
villaee^  once  a  splendid  city,  and  famous  for  having  been  the  seat  of 
the  first  general  council  of  all  Christendom,  in  325.  To  the  northwest 
on  the  Bosphonis  opposite  Constantinople,  stands  Scutari,  with  35,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  trading  between 
Constantinople  and  the  east,  and  contains  many  handsome  buildings ; 
its  cemeteries  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elegance,  the  rich 
Turks  of  the  European  shore  still  preferring  tabe  buried  in  Asia  out  of 
love  to  the  ancient  land  of  their  fathers. 

Smyrna,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  gulf  of  the  Archipelago,  but  with 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  is  the  principal  commercial  place  of  Western 
Asia.  Its  spacious  and  safe  harDor,>its  central  position,  and  its  facilities 
of  communication  with  the  most  remote  provinces  of  the  interior,  ren- 
der it  the  great  mart  of  ti*ade  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  quarter 
inhabited  by  Franks  or  Europeans,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  exemption 
-from  Turkish  jurisdiction,  the  consuls  of  the  respective  nations  ex- 
ercising the  necessary  civil  and  judicial  authority.   Population  130,000. 

Manissa,  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  noted  for  its  extensive  planta- 
tions of  saffron,  with  40,000  inhabitants ;  Scalanov'a,  20,000,  and  Guzel 
Hissar,  30,000,  arc  other  considerable  places  in  this  pai*t  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Konieb,  in  a. rich  and  well  watered  plain,  is  now  much  declined  from 
its  former  importance,  but  it  has  still  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  and 
contains  numerous  madrasses  or  colleges  and  manufiictories. 

Tocat,  upon  the  Kizil  Irmftk,  is  a  large  commercial  city  with  100,000 
inhabitants.     Kaisarieb,  to  the  southwest,  Itas  25,000  inhabitants. 

Trebisond,  situated  upon  the  Black  Sea;  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  territory  remarkable  for  its  delicious  climate,  was 
once  the  capital  of  an  independent  Grecian  state,  and  is  still  importaat 
for  its  commerce,  its  maniifactures,  and  its  population,  amounting  to 
50,000/   Copper  and  slaves  are  its  principal  exports. 

Boli,  upon  the  gieat  caravan  route  to  Constantinople,  with  50,000  in- 
habitants ;  Angora,  40,000,  noted  for  its  camlets ;  and  Tarsus,  onoe  a 
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rich,  populous,  and  learned  city,  and  still  an  active  commercial  town 
with  30,000  inhabitants,  are  als(^  impoitant  towns. 

10.  Industry,  Agriculture  is  in  general  in  a  most  miserable  condition, 
land,  with  few  exceptions,  manufacturing  industry  is  not  in  a  much 
better  state.  In  the  dyeing  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  fabrics, 
howfever,  the  inhabitants  ai-e  noway  inferior  in  skill  to  the  Europeans. 
Western  Asia  has  for  centuries  been  the  theatre- of  vast  commercial 
operations,  and  although,  owing  to  the  dangere  of  the  roads,  and  the 
want  of  facilities  of  intercommunication,  the  commerce  of  this  fine 
country  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  it  has  been,  still  its  central  positipn 
between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  rich  productions  of  its  soil,  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  gi-eat  cities,  sustain  an  active  and  profitable, 
trade. 

11.  Religion.  The  Mahometan  is  the  prevailing  religion;  it  is  that 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  the  dominant  race,  the  Turcomans,  Arabs, 
Curds,  &c.  Some  -of  the  Curds,  however,  belong  to  the  Armenian 
and  Nestorian  churches,  while  the_  Greek  and  Armenian  races  chiefly 

•  profess  the  doctrines  of  the  churches  bearing  their  respective  names. 

13.  Inhabitants',  The  population  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
distinct  nations,  comprising  Ottoman  Turks,  Turcomans,  Curds,  Arabs, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  several  other  tribes.  The  languages 
spoken  by  this  mixture  of  nations,  are  equally  numerous.  In  commer- 
cial places,  a  jargon  compounded  of  several  languages,  called  «the  lin- 
gua franca  is  much  used.  ' 

The  character  of  the  population  is  various  and  discordant.  The  Turk 
is  everywhere  the  same  haughty,  indolent  being.  The  Armenian  is 
timid,  obsequious,  frugal,  industi*ious,  and  avaricious.  He  ti*averses  ail 
countries  for  gain,  and  generally  the  factors  of  the  Turks,  the  merchants, 
and  mechanics,  are  Armenians.  They  are  a  very  ancient  people ;  pliant 
to  circumstances,  bending  to  authority,  and  living  by  peaceful  pursuits. 
They  have  an  animated  physiognomy  and  good  features.  They  live  in 
large  families,  closely  united.  The  Jews  do  not  essentially  differ  from 
them.  The  Greek  is,  as  elsewhere,' subtle,  cheerful,  and  adroit.  The 
Turcomans  are  boisterous,  ignorant,  brave,  and  hospitable.  They  will 
shed  their  blood  in  defence  <3*  those  with  whom  they  have  £aten.  The 
Curds  are  robbers  and  thieves,  and  one^  tribe  is  often  at  war  with 
another.  The  amusements  of  the  various  people  that  inhabit  Asiatic 
Turkey,  are  not  of  an  intellectual  or  refined  character.  Tricks  of 
jugglers,  exhibitions  of  dancing  females,  feats  of  horsemanship,  and 
recitals  of  stories  are  common.  The  arts^are  in  a  low  state,  and  edu- 
cation is  little  more  than  leaniing  to  read  and  write,  with  the  elements 
of  some  of  the  sciences. 

In  Asia  Minor  there  are  numerous  tiibes  of  Turcomans,  who  are 
merely  vassals  of  the  Porte ;  most  of  the  Curds  in  Armenia  and  Cur- 
distan  are  really  independent,  and  often  at  war  with  the  Turkish  gover- 
nors, as  well  as  with  each  other;  the  Lazians,  who  occupy  the  country 
on  the  southeast  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
Turkish  authority.  In  Mesopotamia  are  numerous  Arabs  and  Cl:*^!-^, 
whose  dependence  ujion  the  Berte  is  merely  nominal. 
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CXXVI.     SYRIA  OR  EGYPTIAN  ASIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent.  This  regiQD,  which  has  lately  been  ced- 
ed by  the  Poite  to  Egypt,  is  bounded  on  tho  north  and  east  by  the 
Ottotuau  dominions ;  on  the  south  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by  that 
part  of  tho  Mediterranean  often  called  the  Levant  It  extends  from 
Lat  31°  to  37°  N.,  and  from  Lon.  35°  lo  41°  E.,  having  an  area  of  about 
50,000  square  miles,  with  1,500,000  inhabitauta 

2.  Mountains.  The  Libanus  traverses  the  country  from  north  to 
south  in  two  distinct  chains ;  the  princi|»l  chain  near  the  coast  forms 
the  Lebanon  Mountains;  the  highest  summit,  near.Balbec,  has  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  11,000  feet  The  Anti-Libanus  or  interior 
chain  rises  to  a  greater  height,  some  of  its  summits  being  upwards  of 
16,000  feet  high.  Mount  Carmel  and  Mount  Tabor  are  of  historical 
celebrity. 

3.  Bwers  and  Lakes.  The  Orontes  is  the  principal  river  of  tliisx. 
region ;  it  rises  in  tlie  Anti-Libanus,  and  reaches  the  sea  after  a  course 
of  250  miles.  The  other  rivers  are  small.  The  Jordan,  or  Arden, 
rises  in  Mount  Hcrmon  in  the  chain  of  tile  Anti-Libanus,  and  flows 
through  the  small  lake  of  Genesareth,  into  the  lake  called  by  writers 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  latter  is  a  small  body  of  water,  about  60  miles 
long,  and  from  10  to  15  wide;  its  waters  are  salt  and  bitterish,  and 
remarkable  for  their  great  weight ;  they  abound  in  asphaltum,  a  son 
of  bituminous  substance,  whence  the  lake  is  also  called  Lake  Asphalti^.'i^. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom  :iii<i 
Gomorrah. 

4.  Divisions.  Syria,  or  Sham,  comprising  Palestine  in  the  soutlir 
west,  was  divided,  while  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  into 
four  pachalics  or  eyalets;  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Acre,  and  Tripoli,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  their  respective  capitals.  ^ 

5.  T\itons.  Aleppo,  not  long  since  second  only  to  Constantinople, 
in  population,  extent,  and  wealui,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  two  earthquakes  in  182Q; 
previously  to  that  disaster,  its  inhabitants  were  estimated  to  amount 
to  200,000.  In  the  vicinity  are  Hamah,  on  the  Orontes,  situated  in  a 
fertile  district,  esteemed  the  granaiy  of  Syria,  with  extensive  manu- 
factures and  a  thriving  commerce,  giving  employment  to  60,000  inhabr 
itJints ;  Antakieh,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antioch,  with  about  12,000 
ir.liabitaRls;  and  Scanderoon,  or  Alexandretta,  a  small  town  in  an 
i;ulie;iithy  situation,  but  the  centre  of  an  active  trade. 

Tripoli,  a  well  built  city  in  a  delightfltl  district,  carries  on  a  ccm- 
siderable  commerce.  It  has  16,000  inhabitants.  Acre  or  Ftolemais  is 
one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  Syria ;  population  20,000. 
In  its  vicinity  are  Mount  Carmel,  celebrated  in  sacred  history ;  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  once  queens  of  the  sea ;  and  Jafta  or  Joppa,  the  nearest 
p6rt  to  Jerusalem. 

Damascus,  one  of  the  most  aneient  cities  in  the  world,  since  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  is  one  of  the*  handsomest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia.     It  stands  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  itB 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  ranked  by  the  Arabians^  as  one  of  their  ft>ur' 
terrestrial  paradises.    The  houses,  though  simple  externally,  are  in- 
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ternally  fiuisbect  in  a  style  of  great  splendor,  and  most  of  them  aro 
fumished  with  fountains.  The  coffee-houses,  many  of  which  are  built 
upon  piles  m  the  river,  where  an  artificial  cascade  has  been  made,  are 
tlistuiguished  ior  their  luxury  and  magnificence.  From  30,  to  50  000 
pifgnms  on  their  way  from  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  from 
Fersia  and  Turkistan,  annually  assemble  at  Damascus,  to  join  the 
caravan  for  Mecca ;  three  other  caravans  leave  each  thrice  a  year  foi 
Bagdad,  and  one  for  Aleppo  two  or  three  times  a  month.    Population 

Jerusalem,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  'World,  the  cradle  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the  second  sanctuary  of  Mahometan-^ 
ism,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  upon  Mounts  Acre,  Moriah,  and 
Calvary.  It  is  surrounded  with  high  walls  of  hewn  stone,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  the  ,brook  Kedron  runs  near  it.  Several  of  the 
mosques  ai-e  magnificent  edifices,  of  great  size  and  adorned  with 
numerous  columns  and  domes.  One  of  them  called  the  Rock  is  an 
octagon  of  160  feet  in  diameter,  rising  from  a  platform,  460  feet  long 
by  339  broad,  paved  with  marble,  and  raised  16  feet ;  its  interior  is 
adorned  witli  great  splendor,  and  is  always  illuminated  by  thousanda 
of  lamps ;  it  contains  a  stone,  said  to  be  that  upon  which  Jacob  pil- 
lowed his  head,  and  which  according  to  the  popular  tradition,  beam 
the  imprint  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet,  who  ascended  ftom  it  to  heaven, 
and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  x)f  70,000  angels.  Of  Christian  edifices 
are  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  said  to  be  built  upon  the  spof 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  was  entombed,  the  Catholic  convent  of  St 
Saviorj  in  the  church  of  which  are  silver  and  gold  vessels  and  oma- 
^  ments,  valued  at  nearly  two  million  dollars ;  and  the  Armenian  con- 
vent, with  upwards  of  800  cells  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims, 
many  thousands  of  whom  annually  visit  this  sacred  spot.    Population 

ao,ooo. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  called  from  the  grove  of 
olive  trees  which  still  in  part  cover  it,  from  which  Christ  ascended  to 
heaven ;  at  its  foot,  was  the  village  of  Gethsemane,  containing  a  garden 
to  which  the  Savior  often  retired  to  pray,  and  where  he  was  betrayed 
by  Judas  to  his  murderers ;  a  little  to  the  east  is  Bethany,  where  the 
house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  the  houses  of  Mary  Magdalen  and 
-  Martha  are  pointed  out ;  and  between  the  Mount  of  01iv6s  and  Jeru- 
salem, is  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  still  as  in  ancient  times  a  Jewish 
cemetery.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  city  lies  Bethlehem,  a  little 
village  where  Christ  was  born,  and  containing  a  vast  grotto  hewn  out 
of  a  rock,  called  the  chapel  of  the  Nativity,  supposed  to  be  upon  the 
spot  of  his  birth ;  near  Bethlehem  are  three  reservoirs  of  great  size 
and  solidity  called  the  pools  of  Solomon. 

To  the  north  of  Jerusalem  near  Acre,  are  Nazareth,  where,  in  the 
splendid  church  of  the  Annunciation,  is  shown  the  supposed  residence 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  Cana,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Christ's 
miracles;  and  Mount  Tabor,  upon  which  his  transfiguration  is  said  to 
have  taken  place ;  the  field  of  corn,  the  Mount  upon  which  was  delivered 
the  sermon  of  the  blessings,  and  the  scene  of  the  miraele  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  are  also  in  this  neighborhood.  Capernaum,  where  Christ 
performed  many  miracles,  and  spent  much  of  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
is  likewise  in  this  direction. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  once  the  great  com- 
25  & 
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mercial  emporium  of  this  port  of  the  w«»1d,  and  the  hiziirioiis  aid 
splendid  capital  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  are  still  visible  in  a  jfertile 
oasis  in  the  Syrian  desert.  Colossal  columns  forming  Jong  colon- 
nadesi  and  vast  and  imposing  fragments  of  various  edifices  attest  its 
former  maffnificence. 

Not  &r  from  Tripoli,  are  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  upon  the  site  of 
which  is  the  village  of  Balbec ;  gigantic  blocks  of  stone,  suppoaed  to 
be  the  heaviest  ever  moved  by  human  art,  porticoes  covered  with 
beautiful  sculpture^  huge  columns,  &c^  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once 
brilliant  city. 

6.  huhutry.  The  eastern  part  of  the  country  extending  to  the  Eu- 
phrates is  a  vast  desert,  interspersed  with  some  oases,  or  fertile  and 
well  watered  spots.  But  although  the  rest  of  the  country  abounds  in 
fertile  valleys,  and  enjoys  a  miM  and  delightful  climate,  the  tyranny 
and  lawless  violence  of  man  have  blasted  it,  and  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  barbarism  now  cover  the  land  long  the  abode  or  indusny 
artt,  wmIUi,  learning,  and  refinement  Agriculture,  manu&cturea,  and 
commerce,  discounq^  by  difficulties  of  communication,  and  inae* 
eurity  of  property,  are  in  a  languishing  condition. 

7.  Jhthamtanis.  The  population  is  composed  of  as  various  elements  as 
that  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Ottoman.  Turks,  and  Greeks  are  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  cities ;  Arabs  and  Turcomans  are  numerous ;  in-tl^e 
mountainous  regions  there  are  several  peculiar  tribes,  the  Druses,  the 
Ismaehans,  and  the  Noeairians,  of  rude  manners,  and,  warlike  and  pre- 
datory habits.  The  Ismaehans  have  become  celebrated  under  the  n^^  ' 
of  Assaarins,  and  their  prince  was  known  in  the  Middle- Ages  unden^hic 
Dan««  of  the  Okl  Mian  of  the  Mountains;  firom  bis  mountain  fiismess  he 
atTii  his  fierce  haahiahm  or  warriors  forih  upon  expeditions  of  robbery  "^ 
and  murder,  whence  the  origm  of  the  word  assasrin. 

8.  BdigiofL  The  tribes  last  mentioned  have  adopted  peculiar 
forms  of  Mahometanism,  and  in  some  instances,  mixed  it  wmi  other 
rites,  and  are  looked  upon  as  heretics  by  thehr  brethren.  The  Mar- 
onites,  a  people  of  mountaineers  near  Tripoli,  are  Roman  Catholic 
Christians.  The  other  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  religious  sects  as 
fliose  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 


CXXVH.  ARABIA. 

1.  Boundaries.  This  vast  peninsula,,  which  comprises  several  in- 
dependent states,  is  bounded  north  by  Syria ;  east  by  the  Permn  Gulf 
and  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz ;  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  west  by  ih% 
Red  Sea  and  Egypt  It  extends  from  Lat  12^  to  34"*  N.,and  fiora 
Lon.  32°  to  59°  E.;  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  990,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  10,000,000. 

3.  Ihmnons.  Arabia  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into  three  parts; 
Arabia  Felix,  or  Happy  Arabia,  comprising  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  country,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  southern  part 
of  the  Red  Sea;  Arabia  Petraea,  Iving  on  the  Red  Sea  north  of  Arabia 
Felix ;  and  Arabia  Deserts,  much  the  largest  division,  embracing  all 
the  eastern  and  northernpart  of  the  country.  These  names  are  stUl 
in  common  use  among  European  writers,  who  also  divide  the  oountiy 
into  five  parts,  as  follows^  1.  xemen;  2.  Hedshas;  a  Oman;  4.  Laehaa; 
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5.  NedshecL  The  firat  of  these  corresponds  nearly  with  Arabia  Felix ; 
the  second  with  Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  ^ree  last  with  Arabia  Deserta. 
SL  McuntcdnSf  Deserts^  ifc  Arabia  is  an  arid  desert,  interspersed 
with  a  few  fertile  spots,  which  appear  like  Islands  in  a  desolate  ocean. 
Stony  mountains  and  sandy  plains  form  the  prominent  features  in  the 
surface  of  this  vast  peninsula.  To  the  north  it  stretches  out  into  an 
extensive  desert.  The  whole  coast  of  Arabia,,  from  Suez  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  formed  of  a  plain  called  the  Tehaml^  which  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  complete  desolation.  The  interior  is  diversified  by 
extensive  ranges  of  mountains,  but  tl^ere  is  no  river  of  any  conse- 
quence in  all  Arabia,  almost  every  stream  either  losing  itseu  in  the 
sandy  plains  or  expanding  into  moors  and  fens. 

4.  Climate,  In  the  mountainous  parts  the  climate  is  temperate,  but 
in  the  plains  intolerable  heat  prevails.  A  hot  and  pestiferous  wind, 
called  the  Simoom,  fiequently  blows  over  the  desert,  and  instantly 
destroys  the  unwary  traveller;  and  whole  caravans  are  sometimes 
suffocated  by  moving  clouds  of  sand  raised  by  the  wind.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  country  suffers  from  want  of  water. 

5.  Soil  cmd  Prodtuitiona.  The  soil,  wherever  it  is  well  watered, 
exhibits  an  unconmon  ^r^ily,  but  where  this  is  not  the  case  it  de- 
generates into  a  waste,  affording  barely  a  scanty  support  to  a  few  wild 
animals  and  the  camels  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  The  most  fertile 
district  is  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  which  in  many  parts  is  cultivated 
like  a  garden.  The  principal  productions  are  confee,  myrrh,  aloes, 
frankincense,  pepper,  and  tropical  fruits. 

6.  Thwns.  The  western  part  of  Arabia,  fbrmine  the  sberi&t  of  Mec- 
ca belongs  to  Egypt;  t\ke  chief  town  is  Mecca,  celebrated  as  llie  birth- 
place of  Mahomet,  situated  in  a  dry,  barren,  and  rocky  country,  40 
miles  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  supported  by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims 
from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world.    The  chief  ornament  of 

.Meccais  the  famous  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  the  Kaaba, 
an  ancient  temple  said  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham ;  it  is  a  plain 
square  building  of  stone.  The  most  sacred  relic  in  the  Kaaba  is  the 
black  stone  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The 
^rand  ceremony  through  which  pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  seven 
times  round  the  Kaaba,  reciting  verses  and  psalms  in  honor  of  God 
and  the  prophet,  and  kissing  each  time  the  sacred  stone.  They  are 
then  conducted  to  the  well  of  Zemzem,  situated  in  the  same  temple^ 
where  they  take  large  draughts,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution  in 
its  holy  waters.  Another  ceremony,  considered  as  of  equal  virtue,  is 
the  pil^mage  to  Mount  Arafat,  situated  about  30  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  The  population  of  Mecca,  formerly  estimated  at  100,000, 
is  now  ^reduced  to  60,000,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  within  a  few  years 
having  been  greatly  interrupted.  Jidda  on  the  Red  Sea  serves  as  the 
port  of  Mecca.  It  is  the  principal  place  on  that  sea,  and  is  strongly 
fortified  and-occupied  by  an  E^ptian  garrison.    Population  40,000. 

Medina  is  also  a  sacred  city  of  the  Mahometans.  One  of 'the 
mosques  contains  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  another  is  venerated  as 
having  been  erected  by  htm.  The  inhabitants  live  by  the  gifts  sent 
fitim  pious  Mussulmans  in  all  quarters,  to  obtain  their  prayers,  and  by 
the  concourse  of  pilgrims.    Population  8,000. 

On  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  stands  Akaba,  a  little  village, 
near  the  site  of  which  is  the  port  of  Esiougeber,  from  which  the  ships 
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of  Solomon  eniled  to  Ophir,  and  by  which  the  Phoenicians  carried  on 
their  commerce  with  India.  To  the  west  are  Mount  Uoreb,  upon 
which  God  appeared  to  Moses,  and  commanded  him  to  deliver  his 
countrymen;  and  Mount  Sinni,  upon  which  he  gave  the  law.  Here  is 
a  monastery,  armed  with  cannon,  and  accessible  only  by  means  of  a 
rope. 

The  imamat  of  Yemen  is  a  powerful  state  in  the  southwest.  The 
capita]  and  residence  of  the  Imam  is  Sana,  built  in  the  jnidst  of  a  fertiie 
plain,  and  surrounded  with  high  brick  walls  and  towers.  Population 
about  30,000. 

The  imamat  of  Mascat  on  the  eastern  coast  is  likewise  an  important 
state.  The  imam  resides  at  Mascat,  a  large  city,  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens and  groves  of  date  tree&  It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce 
with  India,  and  a  Kveat  market  for  pearls. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Wahabites,  who  a  few  years  since  had  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  were  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  the 
Egyptians^  is  in  the  region  of  Nedsfaed.  The  capital  Derriah  was 
destroyed  in  1818. 

There  are  niany  other  petty  states  in  Arabia,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  living  in  small  tribes,  lead  a  wandering  life ;  acknow- 
ledging no  superiors,  but  their  own  chiefs. 

7.  ReKgion.  Arabia  is  the  birth-place  of  Mahometanism,  and  the 
inhabitants  chie%  profess  that  faith.  In  the  interior  of  Hedshaz  tf.pn; 
is  a  tribe  of  Jews,  called  Rechabites,  who  have  preserved  the  riiea  and 
sacred  books  of  Judaisiu.  They  retain  the  pastoral  manners  of  their 
ancestors,  and  have  adopted  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Arabians.  The 
Wahabites  are  a  Mahometan  sect,  which  arose  during  the  last  century^ 
who  acknowledge  the  Koran  as  their  religious  guide,  but  deny  tlie 
lawfulness  of  paying  divine  honors  to  Mahomet,  whom  they  consider 
as  a  mere  man. 

8.  GovtmmenL  In  general  the  authority  of  the  rulers  is  limited. 
The  government  of  the  pastoral  tribes  is  patriarchal ;  the  c]iiefs  arc 
styled  sheiks,  sherifis,  or  imams. 

9.  hikabUants.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Arabians,  with  a  few 
Jews,  and  Banians  or  Hindoo  merchants.  The  people  of  the  cities  are 
oflen  ingenious,  industrious,  and' acquainted  wFth  the  art3;  but  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  are  rude  and  indolent ;  the  Bedouin  or  wander- 
ing tribes  live  in  tents,  and  wander  <from  place  to  place  with  their  herds^ 
or  subsist  by  plunder.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  frequently 
piratical.  So  little  progress  is  made  in  the  arts,  that  articles  of  dress 
nre  imported  from  India,  those  of  luxury  from  Europe,  and  arms  from 
Persia  or  the  Ottoman  empire.  Coffee,  \yhich  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and 
here  grows  upon  a  tree,  pearls,  dates,  horses,  hides,  senna  leaves,  indigo, 
inyrrh,  gum  benzoin,  and  frankincense  are  exported ;  the  three  latter 
articles,  however,  are  obtained  from  Africa.  The  Arabians  are  ex- 
tremely temperate,  and  content  themselves  with  a  few  dates,  or  other 
fruit,  or  a  meal  of  hard  bread,  with  milk,  oil,  &c. "  Little  animal  food  is 
eaten ;  coffee  is^much  used,  and  smoking  tobacco,  or  a  species  of  hemp 
is  common.  The  Arabs  are  courteous  and  polite,  and  extremely  hos- 
pitable.   They  go  armed,  and  are  revengeful,  like  other  rude  nations. 

The  only  safe  way  of  travelling  in  Arabia,  as  in  many  other  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  in  caravans.  A  caravan  is  a  large  association  of 
merchants  or  pilgrims,  who  unite  for  mutual  aid  and  protection  to 
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tbemselvefl  and  tbeir  cameb  and  |;ooda  The  transportation  of  goodi 
in  theae  countries  though  slow  is  cheap,  compared  with  European 
pricea.  The  average  weight  which  camels  are  made  to  carry  is  600  lbs. 
The  Egyptian  caravans  travel  with  a  wide  front,  many  othens  travel  in 
a  line.  The  halt  of  the  pilgrim  caravans  to  Mecca  is  by^  day,  and  they 
travel  only  by  night.  There  are  many  of  these  even  from  Persia  and 
Morocco.  The  predatofy  tribes  on  the  route  sometimes  plunder  the 
whole  caravan,  and  at  others  cut  off  parts  of  it  Caravans,  however, 
since  the  extension  of  navigation,  have  been  much  curtailed  both  in 
magnitude  and  show.  The  pace  of  the  camel  when  travelling  is  three 
miles  an  hour ;  this  is  so  uniform  that  disUmcesare  computed  by  time ;  a 
march  of  six  hours  being  equivalent  to  18  miles. 


CXXVIII.     PERSIA  OR  IRAN. 

1.  Boundaries,  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  includes 
but  a  part  of  the  extensive  country  of  the  Peraian^  is  bounded  north  by 
Turkistan,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  *tbe  Russian  empire ;  east  bv  the  king- 
doms of  Herat  and  Cabul,  and  by  Beloochistan ;  south  by  the  Giilf  of 
Ormuz  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  west  by  the  Ottoman  territories.  It 
extends  from  Lat.  26°  to  39°  N.,  and  fit>m  Lon.  44°  to  61°  £.,  having 
an  area  of  450,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  9,000,0000  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  Surface.  Two  mountainous  chains,  belonging  to  the  great  Tauro- 
Caucasian  system,  traverse  the  cotlntry  in  different  directions ;  the  one 
stretchinff  east  .and  west  to  the  south  of  Mazanderan,  under  the  name 
of  the  Elburz  mountains,]^  an  elevation  of  above  12,000  feet ;  the  vo&- 
ranic  peak  of  Demavend  in  this  chain  is  nearly  13;000  feet  high ;  the 
other  chain  stretches  from  northwest  to  southeast,  under  the  name  of 
the  mountains  of  Curdistan  and  Luristan.  A  great  part  of  the  country 
to  the  south  and  east  of  these  chains  is  comp<^ed  of  immense  deserts 
and  salt  plains.  The  northwestern  part  forms  a  portion  of  the  great 
table-land,  upon  which  are  situated  all  Armenia,  ^erbijan,  Curdistan, 
Sec;  this  plateau  is  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high.  The  rivera  of  Persia 
are  small,  and  many  of  them  'lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  The  princir 
cipal  lakes  are  Ourmiah  in  Ajerbijan,  and  Bakhtegan  in  Farsistany  both 
salt 

3w  Produdiona  and  Industry,  Although  a  great  part  of  the  country 
consists  of  naked  mountains  or  barren  bills  and  plains,  yet  there  are 
fertile  tracts,  and  in  many  places  artificial  irrigation  is  practised  with 
skill  and  success.  Industry  has  long  been  discouraged  by  the  exactions 
of  government,  and  civil  wars,  and  the  want  of  navigable  rivers,  ffood 
routes,  or  canals.  The  Persians  are  distinguished  lor  their  skill  in 
dyeing,  ther  fabrication  of  sword-blades,  the  preparation  of  leather, 
shagreen,  and  perfumery,  and  the  manufiicture  of  silks,  carpets,  and 
lelt,  and  they  work  gold  and  silver  in  great  perfection.  They  carry  on 
fin  extensive  commerce  by  caravans  with~  Turkey,  Turkistan,  Russia, 
China,  and  India,  but  the  commereial  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  Arabs,  and  English. 
SiQe,  rice,  wines,  gums,  sugar,  cassia,  mastic,  with  lead*  iron,  salt,  cop- 
per,  turquoises,  pearls,  &c.,  are  among  the  productions  of  the  countiy. 

4.  Dvoiswna,    The  kingdom  is  divided  into  eleven -provinces,  at  the 
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head  of  each  of  which  is  a  hegUrheg,  or  governor  in  chief,  and  sutv 
diyided  mto  dntricts,  administered  by  hahmSy  or  eovemors.  It  must 
be  observed  that  many  of  the  tribes  of  Curds  and  Luris,  and  several 
Turkoman  tribes  in  Khorasan  are  entirely  independent  Provinces ; 
Irak-Ajemi,  Thabaristan.  Mazanderau,  Gbilan,  Ajerbijan,  Curdistan, 
Khusistan,  Farsistan,  Kerman,  Khuhistan,  and  Khorasan. 

5.  7\>um8»  Teheran,inthenorthwestempartof  the  province  of  Irak, 
is  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circu  mierence,  situated 
in  a  dreary  plain,  which  is  only  partially  cultivated.  It  is  furnish^  with 
a  citadel,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall ;  but  it  is  not  a  handsome  or 
well  built  town.  Within  the  fortress  is  the  palace,  which  displays  do 
external  magnificence.  So  excessive  id  the  heat  of  the  summer  in  this 
neigbborho<xi,  that  the  king  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
annually  leave  it  for  two  or  three  montl^  The  population,  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  amounts  to  190,000.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
carpets,  and  articles  of  iron  ware. 

Ispahan,  once  the  capital  of  Persia  with  a  population  of  700,000 
souls,  is  now  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  splendor.  It  stands  in  a 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  plain,  and  still  has  about  200,000  inhab- 
itants, who  carry  on  manu&ctures  of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  fire-arms,  &c., 
and  maintain  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce.  The  vast  royal 
palace,  comprising  within  its  precincts  several  palaces  and  pavilions, 
with  their  paintings,  statuary,  and  beautiful  gardens,  presents  a  splendid 
scene ;  one  of  the  buildings  called  the  palace  of  the  40  columns  displays 
a  profusion  qf  the  richest  uid  most  brilliant  decorations/  The  New 
Palace  is  also  a  fine  edifice.  One  of  the  bazars,  presents  a  lon^  cover- 
ed walk  of  two  miles  in  length,  lighted  by  domes,  and  lined  with  shops, 
hut  no  longer  exhibits  the  bustle  tind  life  of  former  days.  Some  of 
the  mosques,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Zendeh-Roud  are  also  remhrka- 
Me  structures,  and  there  are  several  colleges  or  madi-asRcs  here.  The 
Jevirs  and  Armenians  are  numerous  in  Ispahan. 

The  other  prmcipal  towns  of  this  province  are,  Cashan,  noted  for  its 
manufectures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  copper  ware,  with  30,000  inhabitants; 
Koom,  celebrated  as  the  burial  place  of  several  Mahometan  saints, 
whose  tombs,  remarkable  for  the  splendor  and  richness  of  their  decora- 
tions, are  visited  b^  thousands  of  pilgrims  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
Hamadan,  a  fiounshing  and  industrious  town  with  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  Casween,  a  large  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  and  a  thriving 
trade,  and  containing  60,000  inhabitants. 

Near  Hamadan  are  the  ruins  of  Eicbatana,  once  the  magnificent 
capita^of  the  Medes ;  the  remains  of  the  palace,  which  was  nearly  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  of  which  the  woodwork  was  of  cedar  and  cypress, 
overlaid  with  silver  and  gold,  and  the  tiles  of  silver,  are  still  visible. 

Balfit>uch  in  Mazanderan,  is  a  large  town  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures ;  its  bazai^  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent   Asterabad,  on  the  Caspian  sea,  with  40,000  inhabitants;  Sari,- 
30,000 ;  and  Recht,  60,000,  with  extensive  silk  manufactures,  are  the 
other  principal  places  in  this  quarter. 

Tauris  or  Tabriz  stands  on  a  plain  bounded  by  mountains,  which, 
though  ban*en,  recede  into  a  well-cultivated  vale.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  considered  as  the  second  city  in  Persia ;  and  has  of  late 
become  the  principal  residence  of  the  heir  apparent^  of  the  Persian 
cro  wxb    He  has  imprbved  the  fortifications,  formed  a  great  arsenal,  and 
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buik  a  palace  for  himself;  he  encourages  the  industry  pf  the  inha)>tt- 
ants,  and  introduces  the  European  arts  and  inventions.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  about  ]00,000. 

Ardebil,  formerly  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  has  now  only  4,000 
inhabitants ;  it  possesses  a  great  object  of  Moslem  veneration,  in  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  sanctified  sheik  who  was  the  founder 
of  £e  Sophis. 

Kermanshaw  in  Curdistan,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  district, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  its  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Population  40,000.  Shuster,  the  capital  of  Khusistan, 
has  20,000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighborhood,  are  the  ruins  which  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Susa.  It  was  the  winter  residence  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings,  and  was  15  miles  in  circuit ;  here  is  shown  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,  to  which  the  Jews  make  pilgrimages. 

Sniraz,  in  a  delightful  valley  of  Farsistan^  meanly  built,  but  con- 
tained some  magnificent  edifices  previously  to  1824,  when  m<M  of  its 
principal  buildincs  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  environs 
of  Shiraz  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Persian  poets  for  their  fine 
wines  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  tlie  city  is  styled  by  the  Persians,  the 
seat  of  science,  on  account  of  the  literary  taste  of  its  inhabitants.  Pop-' 
ulation  30,000.  Yezd,  in  the  interior,  on  the  great  caravan  routes,  the 
centre  of  a  great  inland  trade,  and  the  seat  of  extensive  manufiictures, 
with  60,000  inhabitants;  and  Busheer,the  principal  port  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  are  the  other  principal  places  of  this 
province. 

To  the  northeast  of  Shiraz  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
covering  a  great  extent  of  country  ;  those  called  by  the  Persians  Chil- 
minar  (i.  e.  the  Forty  Columns),  are  thought  to  be  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Persian  kings;  they  consist  of  columns,  and  waUs 
constructed  of  vast  blocks  of  marble,  and  covered  with  reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions ;  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  and  covered  with  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  are  also  found  in  different  directions. 

Meshed,  the  capital  of  Persian  Khorasan,  though  much  declined,  is 
still  important  for  its  manufactures  and  commerce ;  |M>pulation  33,000. 
The  tomb  of  Ali,  the  patron  saint  of  Persia,  in  the  constructk>n  of 
which  the  genius  of  the  Persian  artists  and  the  superstition  of  the  devo- 
tees have  lavished  every  thing  that  talents  and  wealth  could  contribute 
to  render  it  magnificent,  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

6.  Inhabitanlgf  Government^  Rdigion.  Beside  the  Tadsbiks  or  Per- 
sians proper,  there  are  many  Parsees,  Curds,  and  Luris,  who  also  be- 
long to  the  same  family.  Turkomans  in  the  northeast,  Arabs  in  the 
southwest,  Armenians,  Jews,  &;c.,  arc  also  numerous,  and  the  Turko- 
mans are  now  the  dominant  nation,  although  the  mass  of  the  population 
is  Persian.  The  Turkish  is  the  common  language  of  the  country,  the 
Parsees  only  speaking  the  Persian,  which  is  however  the  language  of 
the  literature  of  an  eariier  period.  The  government  is  an  absolute  des- 
potism, without  any  restrictions;  the  sovereign  or  shah  is  the  master 
of  the  life  and  property  of  his  subjects,  who  are  looked  upon  merely  as 
his  slaves,  and  his  only  law  is  his  will.  The  wandering  tribes  are 
governed  by  their  own  khans  or  princes,  whose  power  is  limited* 

The  prevailing  rehgion  is  Mahometanism  of  the  Shiite  sect ;  but  the 
Turkomans,  Arans,  and  Curds  are  Sunnites.  The  Parsees  or  Guebrea 
are  called  Fire  Worshippers,  because  they  venerate  fire  as  the^  embleoi 
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of  the  Supreme  Being;  their  sacred  book  is  called  the  Zendereata;  k 
teaches  that  from  the  Supreme  Being  or  the  Ekemal  One,  have  enwr 
nated  Ariman,  the  genius  of  evil,  and  Oromaz,  the  genius  of  good. 
There  are  also  Armenian  and  Greek  Christians,  Jews,  &c. 

The  Persians  are  gay,  lively,  and  active,  and  differ  from  the  Turks 
no  less  in  dress  than  in  character ;  they  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and 
cultivate  and  dress  the  beard  with  great  care.  They  are  considered 
the  most  polite  nation  in  the  east,  but  they  are  accused  of  dissimulation 
and  insincerity.  They  have  many  superstitions,  reposing  great  con- 
fidence in  charms,  talismans,  scraps  of  the  Koran,  &e.  They  are 
warmly  attached  to  poetry  and  the  sciences,  but  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  grammar,  theology  or  the  study  of 
the  Koran,  astrology,  medicine,  divination,  and  ethics  are  the  favorite 
studies.  Sculptui^  is  unknown,  the  style  of  architecture  simple,  and 
^eir  music  execrable. 

7.  History,  Persia  or  Iran  long  played  a  prominent  part  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  ancient  empire  of  Cyrus  was  overthrown  l^ 
the  Macedonians;  and  that  of  the  Parthians,  which  succeeded  the  Mac^ 
edonian  empire,  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks  in  the  7th 
century.  Six  centuries  later  Persia  was  overrun  by  the  Mongols,  who 
retained  possession  of  the  country  for  two  hundred  years,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turcomans.  The  empire  has  during  the  last 
century  suflfered  much  from  foreign  and  civil  wars. 


-CXXIX.    CABUL  OR  AFGHANISTAN. 

1.  Boundaries.  Afghanistan  or  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Herat  and  Turkistan ;  on  the  east  by  the  land  of  the 
Seiks  in  Hindostan ;  on  the  south  by  Beloochistan,  and  on  tlie  west  by 
Persia.  It  extends  from  Lat  28°  to  36°  N.,  and  from  Lon.  59°  to  72° 
1^.,  having  an  area  of  146,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  4,200,000 
souls. 

2.  MduniaifiSj  Rivers.  The  country  is  an  elevated  table-land  from 
4;000  to  6,000  feet  high ;  above  this  rise  the  summits  of  theHindoo-Koo 
Mountains,  which  ti-avcrse  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west,  reaching  an 
elevation  of  above  20,000  feet ;  a  chain  branches  off  to  the  south  near 
Cabul,  and  is  known  under  tlie  name  of  the  Soliman  Mountains,  ei^- 
tending  in  two  parallel  ranges  into  Beloochistan.  The  principal  river  is 
riie  Helmend,  which  runs  into  la^  Zerrah. 

3.  ProdueHons.  Althousfh  much  of  the  country  consists  of  high, 
bleak  hills  unfitted  for  tillage,  and  the  southwestern  part  is  avast  desert, 
there  are  many  fertile  valleys  and  warm  plains,  which  are  popukjus, 
productive,  and  well  cultivated.  The  inhaoitants  are  chiefly  wandering 
shepherds.  Fruits  and  corn  are  produced  in  \he  eastern  part,  and  in 
the  low,  hot  districts  of  the  east  sugar,  ginger,  cotton,  dates,  &C.,  are 
raised.     Lead,  iron,  apd  salt  are  abundant. 

4.  Divisions.  The  ^^ingdom  is  composed  of  two  great  regbns,  A^^utn- 
istan,  which  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  and  Sistan  or  Segistan. 

5.  7\>ions.  Cabul,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  well  water- 
ed plain,  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate.  The  town  b  well  built,  but 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  Here  is  a  citadel  buih  upon  a  low  hill, 
and  containing  a  magnificent  royal  palace ;  the  bazars  are  akio  wmtL 
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buildings,  and  the  commerce,  till  the  recent  civil  wars,  was  extensive* 
The  population,  which  was  80,000,  is  probably  likewise  diminished  hj 
the  troubles  which  have  distracted  the  country.  * 

Ghizneh  or  Gazna,  once  tlie  capital  of  an  empire  reaching  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  is  now  fallen  into  decline,  and  its  magnificent 
baths,  rich  palaces,  sul^erb  mosques,  and  numerous  bazars  have  dis- 
appeared.   It  now  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants. 

Candahar,  a  fortified  .place  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  plain, 
is  a  large  and  populous  city  with  about  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  well  built,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  It 
contains  a  royal  palace,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  sharshee,  a 
vast  rotundfi,  surrounded  with  shops,  to  which  all  the  principal  streets 
converge. 

Segistan  contains  only  small  towns,  and  consists  principally  of  a 
great  desert 

6,  Inhabitants,  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Afghans,  a  race 
nearly  allied  to  the  Perelans.  In  the  towns  are  many  Persians  and 
Indians,  the  Afghans  never  exercising  a  trade.  The  latter  occupy 
themselves  with  war,  robbery,  hunting,  and  raising  herds.  They  con- 
sist of  numerous  tribes,  ^ch  of  which  is  governed  by  its  own  khan, 
who^owes  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  head  of  the  nation.  They  are  rude, 
vindictive,  and  rapacious,  but  fiiithful,  hospitable,  laborious,  open,  and 
brave.  Their  religion  is  Mahometanism,  but  they  are  not  bieoted. 
The  langpuagc  nearly  resembles  the  jpersian,  and  the  educated  A^hans 
are  familiar  with  Persian  literature.  Education  is  carefully  provided 
for  amon<]^  them,  every  village  having  its  school,  which  is  attended  by 
almost  every  boy. 

The  usual  dress  is  a  sort  of  frock,  reaching  below  the  knee,  and 
loose,  dark  cotton  trowsers.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  low  flat  cap* 
of  black  silk,  and  the  feet  with  half  boots  laced  in  front  The  houses 
of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  high  walls,  inclosing  courts  and  gardens^ 
and  they  are  provided  with  carpets,  some  glass  windows,  &c.  Those 
of  the  lower  class  consist  of  a  single  room,  without  chairs  or  tables, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  carpets  and  felt  cushions.  The  pastoral 
tribes  live  in  coarse  woollen  tents. 


CXXX.    HERAT. 

1.  Boundarits  ami  Divisums.  The  kingdom  of  Herat  |s  bounded 
north  by  Turkistan ;  south  and  east  by  Cabul,  and  west  by  Persia.  It 
lies  between  33°  and  3G°  N.  Lat,  and  60°  and  67°  E.  Lon.,  having  an 
area  of  66,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,500,000.  It  is  an 
elevated  table  land,  intersected  by  loAy  mountains,  and  inhabited  by 
Afghans,  and  some  tribes  of  Turcomans. 

2.  Thums.  Herat,  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  town, 
situated  in  a  populous  and  highly  cultivated  valley.  It  is  the  centro 
of  a  great  commerce,  and  its  manufactures  are  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing ; '  the  celebrated  Khorasan  sabres  are  made  here.  Populatioa 
100,000. 

Bamiam,  a  small  city,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  excavations  in  the  rocks  in  its  vicinity  ;  they  are  skid  to  amount 
to  12,000 ;  here  are  also  two  colossal  statues,  50  cubits  high. 


INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 


CXXXI.    BELOOCHISTAN. 

1.  BoundariUi  &c.  This  country,  which  is  occupied  by  confederat- 
ed tribra  of  Beloochis,  is  bounded  north  by  Cabul ;  e&st  by  the  country 
of  the  Seiks ;  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  west  by  Persia.  It  lies 
between  Lat  25°  and  30°  N.,  and  between  Lon.  60°  and  69°  E.,  having 
ao  area  of  140,000  square  miles,  and  2,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Soliman  Mountains,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  vast  desert  The  rivers  are  small,  and  mostly  dry  up  in  the 
hot  season. 

2.  Dwiaioru  and  Towns,  The  Beloochis  resemble  the  Afghans  in 
their  mode  of  life,  and  there  are  few  considerable  towns.  The  several 
tribes  of  the  confederacy  are  governed  by  their  own  chiefi  or  setxlars, 
but  they  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  serdar  of  Kelat. 

Kelat,  a  tovni  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  upon  a  high 
table-land,  in  a  well  cultivated  district ;  the  climate  owing  to  the  eleva- 
tion is  cold.    It  has  some  commerce,  and  its  bazars  are  large. 

Gundava  is  the  residence  of  the  serdar  in  summer ;  it  has  about 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well  built. 


CXXXII.     TURKISTAN    OR    INDEPENDENT 
TARTARY. 

1.  Boundaries.  This  extensive  region,  which  is  about  900  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  700  from  east  to  west,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Rus- 
sian empire ;  east  by  the  Chinese  empire ;  south  by  Cabul  and  Persia, 
and  west  by  theX^aspian  Sea.  It  lies  between  Lat  36°  and  51°  N.,  and 
between  Lon.  50°  and  72°  E. 

2.  Surface  and  Soil,  In  the  southeast  rises  the  lofly  plateau  of 
Pamer,  the  elevation  of  which  is  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000 
feet  All  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  country  forms  a  portion 
of  the  great  concavity  or  depression  in  which  lie  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
seas,  being  from  200  to  300  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A 
considerable  part  of  Turkistan  consists  of  vast  deserts,  among  which 
that  of  the  Kirghises  in  the  north,  and  that  of  Charasm,  in  the  south, 
are  the  most  extensive. 

3.  Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  rivers  of  this  region  all  find  their  way 
into  inland  lakes  or  seas.  The  Gihon  or  Amou,  tlie  largest  river  of  the 
country,  rises  in* the  Beloor  Mountains,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  tract 
into  the  Aral  Sea.  The  Sir  or  Sihon  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  empties  itself  into  the  same  sea.  The  Kuwan, 
which  traverses  Bncharia,  and  the  Sarasu,  which  inns  through  the 
land  of  the  Kirghises,  also  empty  their  waters  into  lakes.  There  is 
a  great  number  of  lakes,  among  which  the  Aral,  usually  termed  a  sea, 
is  the  principal.  It  is,  after  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  largest  inland  body  of 
water  in  Asia,  being  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  covering  an  area  of 
about  10,000.  square  miles.  Its  waters  are  salt,  and  its  shores  low  and 
sandy  or  marshy.    It  is  inhabited  by  numerous  fish  and  seals. 

4.  Divisions.  This  region  is  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  Turiuah 
tribes,  forming  many  independent  states ;  its  great  geographical^  divi- 
sions are  the  land  of  tlie  Kirghises  in  the  north ;  Turcomania  or  the^ 
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country  of  Turkmans,  in  the  southwest;  Turkistnn  Proper,  or  the  land 
of  the  Turcomans  in  the  east,  and  Usbekistan  or  the  land  of  the  Usbeks 
in  the  south ;  but^these  and  other  tribes  are  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  chief  states  are  the  khanats  of  Biicharia, 
Khiva,  and  Khokand,  after  which  rank  those  of  Hissar,  Balk,  &c. 

5.  Bwharia.  This  country  comprises  the  richest  and  most  populous 
region  of  Turkistan,  and  has  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  with 
2,500,000  inhabitants.  The  ruling  people  are  the  Usbeks,  a  Turkish 
^ibe,  but  the  natives  or  Buchanans  are  of  Persian  origin,  and  are  found 
all  over  Asia  from  Russia  and  Turkey  to  China,  in  the  capacity  of 
traders. 

Buchara,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  pleasant  plain,  but  it  is  meanly  built, 
with  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  upon  which  the  houses  present 
only  a  blind  wall,  their  windows  being  upon  interior  courts.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  80,000,  of  which  three  quarters  are  Persians,  and  tlie 
remainder  Usbeks,  Afghans,  Jews,  Ambs,  &c.  The  Ark  or  palace  of 
the  khan,  the  360  mosques  and  60  madrasses  or  colleges,  the  vast  cara- 
vaiiseiy,  &c.|  are  the  principal  public  edifices ;  its  manufactures  and 
commerce  attract  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  and  its  seminaries, 
which  render  it  one  of  t^e  chief  seats  of  Mahometan  learning,  are  esti- 
mated tp  be  attended  by  10,000  scholars. 

Samarcand,  once  the  capital  of  the  great  empire  of  Tamerlane, 
although  declined  from  its  ancient  splendor,  still  contains  50,000  inhabi? 
tants,  numerous  manufactories  of  silk,  cotton,  silk  paper,  and  many 
learned  institutions  or  madrasses.  .Hero  is  also  the  tomb  of  Tamer- 
I^e,  built  of  j&sper. 

Naksheb  is  a  large  town  witli  40,000  inhabitants. 

The  Buchanans  are  distinguished  for  their  industry,  commercial  en- 
•  terprise,  and  frugality.  They  traverse  all  parts  of  the  continent  in  their 
trading  expeditions,  and  have  even  formed  nmnerous  colonies  in  China, 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Turkistan.  Their  trade  with  Russia  by 
Orenburg,  with  China  by  Cashgar,  Cabul,  and  Balk,  and  with  India  by 
Cashmere  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  their  commercial 
operations.  They  also  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  caps, 
paper,  &c. 

The  Usbeks,  who  have  conquered  this  and  the  neighboring  regions, 
are  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  who  consider  war  and  robbery  as  the 
only  honorable  occupations.  They  hold  the  public  offices,  are  the 
soldiers,  &c.,  and  often  invade  the  Persian  and  Russian  territories,  car- 
rying off  slaves  and  plunder. 

6.  Khiva.  The  khanat  of  Khiva  is  the  most  extensive  state  of  Tur- 
kistan, but  much  of  its  territory  consists  of  deserts.  It  has  an  area  of 
150,000  square  -miles  with  orily  800,000  inhabitants.  The  dominant 
people  are  the  Usbeks,  who  have  extended  their  conquests  over  th6 
Karakalpaks  on  the  Sir,  the  Aralians  on  the  Amou,  and  a  part  of  Tur- 
coraania. 

Khiva,  the  capital,  in  a  fertile  territory  near  the  Amou,  has  aLciu 
15,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  greatest  slave  market  of  Turkistan. 

7.  Khokand,  The  khanat  of  Khokand  is  inferior  to  that  of  Khiva 
in  extent  of  territory,  but  is  more  densely  peopled ;  its  area  amounts 
to  75,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,000,()00  souls.  It  com- 
prises the  country,  lying  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Sir. 

Its  capital  Khokan,  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Sir,  is  a  place  of  much 
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trade,  aiid  contains  three  stone  bazars,  several  mosques,  the  castle  of  the 
Khan,  &c.,  with  60,000  inhabitants. 

8.  Balk,  the  capital  of  an  independent  khauat,  is  an  old  city,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  of  Asia,  hM  now  much  reduced, 
having  but  10,000  inhabitants.  As  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bactria, 
it  was  the  fival  of  Niniveh  and  Babylon,  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
between'tlie  east  and  the  west,  and  one  of  the  ^hief  seats  of  eastern 
learning. 

There  are  several  other  khanats  of  considerable  extent ;  the  land  of 
the  Ku'ghises,  comprising  the  central  and  nortiiem  parts  of  Tartaiy,  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  small  tribes  of  that  people  under  distinct  and 
independent  chiefi ;  and  Turcomania,  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
seas  and  the  khanat  of  Khiva  is  occupied  by  similai-  tribes  of  Turk- 
mans. 

9.  Inhabitants,  The  Turkish  tribes  are  chiefly  wanderins  shepherds 
and  robljers ;  in  the  cities,  however,  there  is  much  manuracturing  in- 
dustry^ but  the  artisans  and  merchants  are  Buchanans,  Armenians, 
Hindoos,  &c.  In  some  of  the  fertile  river  valleys,  and  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities,  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  arti- 
ficial irrigation  is  much  practised.  The  religion  of  the  people  is 
Maiioinetanism  of  the  Sunnite  sect ;  the  government  is  in  general  of  an 
arbitrary  character,  bilt  rarely  despotic  or  absolute.  The  authority 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  nomadic  tnbes,  in  particular,  is  much  limited  by  long 
established  usages. 


CXXXIIL    INDIA  OR  HINDOSTAN. 

1.  Boundaries.  This  great  region  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Chinese  empire ;  on  the  east  by  the  Birman  empire  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea, 
Cabul,  and  Beloochistan.  It  extends  from  8°  to  34^  N;  Lat,  and  from 
67?  to  92^  E.  Lon.,  being  1,500  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  1,800 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  Its  area,  which  exceeds  1,400,000 
square  mile^  is  more  than  one  third  that  of  all  Europe,  and  it  contains 
140  million  inhabitants. 

2.  Mountains.  The  Himala  Mountains,  which  extend  alons  its  whole 
noitheni  boundary,  contain  the  lofliest  summits  in  the  wond.  They 
rise  in  successive  stages  from  the  champaign  country,  forming  several 
parallel  ridges,  until  the  principal  and  lofliest  range,  shoots  its  colossal 
stminriits  up  into  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  This  principal  chain 
separates  the  valleys  of  Serinagore,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan  from  Tibet, 
and  attains  an  elevation  of  26,000  and  28,000  feet.  The  Tchamoulari 
on  the  fix)ntierB  of  Bootan  is  the  highest  known  mountain  in  the  world, 
being  28,200  feet  in  height;  tho  Dhawalagui  on  the  frontiers  of  Nepaul 
is  but  little  inferior  in  elevation.  A  lower  and  parallel  chain  runs  along 
ihe  southern  margin  of  the  vnlieys  above  mentioned,  separating  them 
from  the  great  plcun  of  the  Gangea  The  Deccan  or  Peninsula  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  that  plain  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  inferior 
elevation.  The  Western  Ghauts  extend  for  several  hundred  miles  along 
the  western  shore,  and  in  some  places  are  supposed  to  reach  the  height 
of  10,000  feet  The  Eastern  Ghaute,  rising  behind  the  eastern  coast, 
are  of  a  less  lofty  and  rugged  description  than  the  preceding.    Along 
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Ae  nonfaent  border  of  the  Deccan  stretches  a  chain  called  the  Berar 
llountains,  and  in  the  south  the  Nilgheny  Moqntains  connect  the 
eastern  and  western  Ghauts. 

B.  ilivers.  The  Ganges,  the  principal  river  of  India,  rises  on  the 
•outhern  dechvity  of  the  northern  or  princiixil  chain  of  the  Himala 
mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  800  miles  issues  from  the  lower  range 
of  mountains  into  the  open  country.  Hence  this  great  river,  which  the 
Ilindoos  hold  in  religious  veneration,  believing  that  its  waters  have  a 
virtue  which  will  purify  them  from  every  transgression,  flows  through 
delightful  plains,  with  a  smooth  navigable  stream  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide,  toward  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  it  runs  by  two  large, 
and  a  multitude  of  smaller  channels,  that  form  and  intersect  a  large  tri^ 
angular  island,  the  base  of  which  at  the  sea  is  near  200  miles  in  extent 
The  whole  navigable  course  of  this  river,  from  its  entrance  into  the 
plain  to  the  sea,  extending  with  its  windings  above  thirteen  hundred 
miles,  is  now  possessed  by  the  British,  their  allies  and  tributaries.  The 
western  branch,  called  the  Little  Ganges,  or  riverof  Hoogly,i8  navigable 
ibr  large  ships. 

The  Ganges  receives  11  rivers,  sonie  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine, 
aid  none  inferior  to  the  Thames.  The  principal  tributary  is  the  Jumna 
which  has  a  course  of  800  miles.  The  inundations  of  the  Ganges  are 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  natives;  they  take  place  in  July  and 
August,  and  are  caused  in  part  by  the  rains  and  melting  of  snows  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  and  in  part  by  the  rain,  which  falls  in  the  plain. 
By  the  end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the 
Ganges  are  overflowed,  and  form  a  lake  of  more  than  100  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Brahmapootra  or  Burram{)ootra  is  supposed  to  rise  in 
the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Assam,  and  it  joins  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Ganges;  the  sources  are  as  yet  unexplored. 

Tho  Indus  or  Sind  rises  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Himala 
Mountains,  in  Little  Tibet,  and  after  taking  a  northerly  direction  for  a 
considerable  distance,  it  breaks  through  the  mountains,  and  flows  soutli 
into  the  Arabian  Sea.  Its  length  is  1700  miles,  and  it  discharges  its 
waters  by  several  mouths,  thus  forming  a  large  Delta  to  the  east  of 
Cutch.  Its  priuciiMil  tributary  is  the  Punjnad,  forined  by  tlie  confluence 
of  five  rivers,  of  which  the  Sutlege,  with  a  course  of  900  miles,  and 
Jylum,  750  miles  in  length,  are  the  chief. 

•  In  Southern  Hindostan  the  principal  rivers  arc  the  Nerbudda,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Decern,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  after  a  course  of  750  miles;  the  Godaveri,  which  rises  in  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  distance 
of  850  miles;  and  the  Krishna,  700  miles  in  length,  and  Cavery7400, 
fanning  into  the  same^bay. 

4.  Surface.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous  and  rugged;  but 
between  the  parallel  ridges  of  the  Himala  Mountains  extends  the  beauti 
ful  girdle  of  Bootan,  Nepaul,  Serinagore,  and  Cashmere,  comprising  a 
series  of  charming  valleys,  and  plains  at  the  height  of  from  4,000  to 
7fiOO  feet  The  valley  of  the  Ganges  comprising  the  main  body  of 
India  is  composed  of  a  great  plain  <5f  matchless  fertility,  extending  4om 
the  Brahmapootra  to  the  great  desert,  which  divides  the  sources  of  the 
Jumna  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  and  from  the  mountains  of  the 
north  to  the  high  lands  of  central  India;  it  is  1200  miles  long,  and  from 
900  to  400  broad,  and  forms  a  continuous  level  of  exhausdess  richnesey 
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over  which  majestic  rivers  diffuse  themselves  with  a  slowlind  almost  >il* 
sensible  course.  Westward  of  this  plain,  stretches  the  elevated  desert 
of  Ajmere,  of  moving  sand,  extending  600  mUes  from  north  to  south, 
and  300  from  east  to  west,  and  bearing  in  some  parts  coarse  grass  or 
prickly  shrubs,  and  interspersed  with  sOme  productive  tracts.  West 
of  this  is  the  rich  plain  or  the  Punjab,  in  which  the  five  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  reproduce  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  Gangetic  plain. 
Around  the  ]>ierbudda  is  the  table-land  of  Central  India,  comprising 
Malwa,  Candeish,  and  Gundwana,  having  an  elevation  of  irom  1,^00  to 
2,000  feet  Farther  south  lies  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  is 
from  1,500  to  3,000  feet  high.  Below  this  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
coasts  siD^  down  to  a  flat,  low  country. 

5.  CUmcUe,  The  varying  degrees  of  elevation  produce  here  the  same 
changes  in  resard  to  temperature,  that  arise  in  some  regions  from  great 
difierences  of  position  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  littoral  plains 
93ad  the  high  table-lands  of  the  Deccan,  the  flat  lands  of  the  Gangland 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north  present  striking  contrasts.    The 

*  vast  plains  exhibit  the  double  harvests,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  even 
Uie  burning  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  the  lower  heights  are  covered 
with  the  fruits  and  grains  of  temperate  climates ;  the  higher  elevations 
are  clothed  with  the  fine  forests  of  northern  regions ;  while  the  l<^est 
pinnacles  are  buried  beneath  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Arctic  zone. 
The  low,  hot  countries  are  commonly  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  and 
sanitary  stations  have  been  established  in  the  hill  provinces,  to  which 
those  who  are  sufiering  from  fever,  dysentery,  or  liver  complaint,  the 
diseases  engendered  in  the  former,  remove  for  the  restoration  of  dieir 
health.  Jn  the  dry,  sandy  plains  of  some  parts  of  the  country,  coup  de 
atiUil  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  not  unfrequently  occurs  by  exposure  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  solar  rays.  In  general  the  year  is  divide  into  three 
seasons;  the  rainy,  cold,  and  hot;  the  rainy  extends  from  June  to 
Octobei:^;  the  cold  from  November  to  February;  and  the  hot  from  March 
to  May.  The  healthy  season  may  be  said  to  be  from  November  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  rains,  and  the  unhealthy  season  duringthe  period  of 
the  rains,  and  a  short  time  afler  their  termination.  The  northeast 
monsoon  prevails  dmring  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  southwest  during 
the  other  halC 

6.  Niaiwrdl  ProducHona.  Large  forests  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
this  extensive  country,  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  they  consist  of  trees 
of  a  prodigious  size.  The  teak-tree  affords  a  strong  and  durable  timber, 
which  is  well  calculated  for  ship-building,  as  teak  ships  that  have  been 
in  service  for  thirty  ^ears  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Indian  seas,  while 
a  European  built  ship  is  ruined  there  in  five  years.  The  cocoa-tree  is 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  utility :  of  the  liody  or  tirunk  the  natives 
make  boats,  and  frames  and  raflers  for  their  houses;  they  thatch  their 
houses  with  the  leaves,  and,  by  slitting  them  lengthwise,  make  mats  and 
baskets.  The  nut  affords  food,  drink,  and  a  valuable  oil.  From  the 
branches  when  cut,  exudes  a  liquor  called  toddy,  from  which  when 
fbrmented  is  distilled  an  excellent  arrack.  The  betel  is  cultivated  all 
over  India  for  its  fruit,  the  well  known  betel-nut.  The  Indian  fig,  like- 
wise called  the  banyan  and  the  wonder-tree,  is  sometimes  of  an  amaz- 
ing size,  as  it  is  continually  increasing:  every  branch  proceeding finom 
the  trunk  throws  out  long  fibres,  which  take  root  in  the  earth,  and  shoot 
out  new  branches ;  these  again  throw  out  fibres  that  take  roo^  and  con- 
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tinue  to  increase  as  long  ap  they  find  soil  to  nqurish  them.  Of  firuit" 
bearing  trees  the  number  is  vei*y  great,  and  tlie  fi'uit  delicious,  especially 
pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  dates,  almonds,  mangoes,  piiies^ 
melons ;  and,  in  the  nofthera  parts,  pears  and  apples.  In  some  parta^ 
large  tracts  are  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  and  vegetation, 
crowded  and  twined  togettier  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  im- 
penetrable.  This  forms  what  is  called  a  jungle,  composed  of  huge 
trees,  prickly  shrubs,  and  canes  or  bamboos, /which  in  a  few  months 
run  up  to  the  height  of  60  feet. 

7.  Animals.  Of  the  wild  animals  of  Hin^ostan,  the  tiger,  for  hia 
size  and  strength,  may  claim  the  first  place ;  the  royal  tiger  (as  he  is 
called)  of  Bengal  grows,  it  is  said,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  with 
a  proportional  Jength,  and  has  such  strength,  that  he  can  carry  ofi*  a 
bullock  or  a  buffalo  with  ease.  Elephants  are  here  very  numerous  and 
large.  Here  are  also  rhinoceroses,  wild-boars,  lions,  bears,  leopards^ 
panthers,  lynxes,  hysenas,  wolfs,  jackals,  and  foxes,  with  various  spe- 
cies of  apes  and  monkeys,  and  many  beautiful  antilopes,  partiQularly 
that  large  kind  called  the  nyl-ghau.  Wild  buffaloes,  which  are  very 
fierce,  and  have  horns  of  extraordinary  length,  and  the  yak  or  grunting 
ox,  are  also  numerous. 

8.  JiEntrals.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  abundant  in  various  regions^ 
but  the  mines  are  little  wrought.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  impreg- 
nated with' saltpetre  arid  soda,  which  is. deposited  upon  the  surface 
in  moist  weather  in  great  quantities.  Borax  or  tincal  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  fix>m  many  saline  lakes.  Diamonds  are  obtained  by  Wash- 
ings in  several  localities  upon  the  Krishna,  and  the  Godavery,  and  in 
Bundelcund :  there  are  no  mines  in  Golconda,  but  the  diamonds  are 
cut  in  the  city  of  that  name,  which  is  a  great  mart  for  this  gem,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  mistaken  notion^  that  the  diamond  districts  were  in  its 
vicinity. 

9.  Islands.  Ceylon  lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindostan.  It 
is  300  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  in  breadth.  The  coast  is  low 
and  flat,  and  encircled  with  a  wide  border  of  coc^a  trees,  surrounded  by 
rocks  and  shoals.  The  interior  is  filled  with  mountains,  which  rise  ia 
successive  ranges  from  the  coast;  many  of  them  are  verdant  and  beauti- 
ful ;  others,  peaked  and  rocky :  the  highest  is  called  Adam's  Peak.  A 
chaiii  of  shoals  and  rocks,  called  Adahfi's  bridge,  connects  the  island 
with  the  continent,  so  that  the  channel  between  them  is  impassable  fi>r 
6hi|>s.  Ceylon  produces  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  and  the  finest  cinnar 
mon  in  the  world.  The  minerals  are  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  quicksilver. 
Precious  stones, aro  abundant.  Columbo  is  tl^  chief  town,  and  has 
considerable  commerce,  with  a  population  of  50,000.  Trincomale© 
derives  impoitance  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  in  which  the 
English  have  a  dockyard.  The  natives  are  divided  into  the  Cingalese, 
who  inhabit  the  maritime  region,  and  the  Candians,  who  liye  in  the 
interior.    The  island  belongs  to  the  English  crown. 

The  Laccadives  are  a  group  of  shoals  and  islets  to  the  west  of  the 
Deccan ;  they  are  governed  by  a  prince,  dependent  upon  the  English. 
'  The  Maldives  also  consist  of  a  great  number  of  banks  or  holms, 
among  which  there  are  40  or  50  inhabited  islets.  The  sovereign,  who 
bears  the  title  of  sultan,  resides  in  the  largest,  which  is  about  3. miles 
in  circumference. 

10.  Dwisions.     This  country  is  politically  divided  into  the  Seik 
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confederation;  the  kingdom  of  Sindia;  the  principality  of  Sinde;  the 
kingdom  of  Nepaul ;  British  India ;  French  India ;  Portuguese  India; 
Danish  India;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Maldives 

11.  British  India.  The  English  East  India  company  are  masters 
of  nearly  all  India,  which  they  have  conquered  from  the  native  prin- 
ces. Their  territories  cover  an  area  of  1,130,000,  square  miles,  and 
contain  a  population  130,000,000  souls.  They  are  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts ;  the  country  immediately  and  entirely  governed. by  the 
company's  servants,  divided  into  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madnls,  and  Bombay,  having  an  area  of  515,000  square  miles,  and  90 
million  inhabitants ;  and  the  territory  of  the  allied  states,  which  are 
garrisoned  by  British  troops  and  are  really  mere  vassals  of  the  com- 
pany, though  nominally  governed  by  their  own  princes;  the  valval  or 
allied  states  are  Hyderabad,  Nagpore,  Oude,  Satarah,  Mysore,  Guzerai; 
Rajpootana,  Travancorc,  Cochii^,  and  numerous  other  petty  states. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  stands  upon  the  Hoogly,  in  a  marshy 
and  unhealthy  spot.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  inhabited  by 
the  natives,  dirty  and  meanly  biiiit,  called  the  Black  Town,  is  a  mere 
assemblage  of  thatched  mud  huts ;  the  other,  occupied  by  the  Euro- 
peans, called  the  Chouringee,  is  described  as  resembling  a  village  of 
palaces.  Calcutta  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  general  of  India, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  populous^  and  commercial  citi'^<«  of 
Asia,  having  about  600,000  inhabitants.  Fort  William  at  Cale;:';;i  iii 
remarkable  for  the  vast  extent  and  great  strong  of  its  works.  Se- 
rampore,  in  the  vicinity,  belongs  to  Denmark :  it  is  a  small  town  with 
13,000  inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the  principal 
station  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  India ;  they  have  here  a  college  for 
the  instruction  of  native-  youth,  and  a  celebrated  printing  establishment, 
from  which  have  issued  translations  of  the  Bible  into  eight  Indian 
languages,  and  of  the  New  Testamebt  into  twenty  four  Indian  dialects. 

Dacca,*^  upon  the  branch  of  the  Ganges  called  tlie  Old  Ganges,  was 
once  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  is  famons^fortlie  bfiantifiil  products  of 
its  looms,  particularly  its  fine  muslins.     It  has  200,000  inhabitants. 

Mooshedabad,  upon  the  Ganges,  with  130,000  inhabitants,  and  Patna, 
upon  the  same  river,  with  300,^)0,  are,  |ike  most  of  the  Asiatic  cities, 
meanly  built,  but  their  manufactures  are  important 

Benares,  higher  up  the  Ganges,  is  tlie  largest  city  of  India,  and  has 
long  been  celebratect  as  the  chief  seat  of  Braminical  learning;  it  is  also 
venerated  by.  the  Hindoos  as  a  holy  place,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims 
annually  visit  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  houses  are  high, 
and  are  ornamented  with  verandahs  and»  galleries,  and  covered  wiljli 
painted  tiles  of  brilliant  colorsl  The  temples  are  generally  small,  but 
they  are  numerous,  and  covered  with  sculptures  of  high  finish.  Sacred 
bulls  consecrated  to  Siva,  the  Destix)yer,  thothird  member  of  the  Hindoo 
trinity,  are  seen  strolling  about  the  streets,  and  groups  of  monkeys^ 
sacred  to  Hanuman,  or  the  Man  Monkey,  are  climbing  over  the  tem- 
ples, or  pillaging  the  shops,  without  check,  of  fruits  and  sweetmeatSL 
Benares  is  also  a  great  manufacturing  city,  and  the  great  mart  for  the 
shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  the  muslins  of  Dacca, 
and  the  English  manufactures,  brought  from  Calcutta.  . 

Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  is  re- 
garded by  the  Hindoos  as  the  queen  of  holy  cities,  and  is  annually 
visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims ;  the  prcofogaa^  or  points  where  the  trib- 
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ntaries  of  the  Ganges,  join  the  main  stream;  being  raganiecl  as  v 

of  peculiar  sanctity,  ablution  in  which  atones  even  for  deadly  sLps.  It 
is  now  much  reduced,  having  but  20,000  inhabitants,  but  its  citadel, 
which  has  been  rendered  impregnable  by  the  English,  rendera  it  the 
principal  stronghold  of  British  India. 

Agra,  on  the  Jumna,  once  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul 
Akbar,  is  now  principally  in-  ruins.  It  still  contains  60,000  inhabitants^ 
and  has  of  late  begun  to  recover  its  commerce.  The  most  reniarka- 
ble  building  is  the  mausoleum  of  Xajmahal,  erected  by  her  husband;  it 
is  built  of  marble,  and  forms  a  square  of  570  feet,  surmounted  by  a*- 
marble  dome  70  feet  high,  and  four  minarets  of  great  elegance ;  the 
walls  are  adorned  with  exquisite  mosaics  made  of  precious  stones,  and 
a  beautiful  and  spacious  garden  surrounds  the  bnilding.  The  tnauao* 
leum  of  Akbar,  at  Sicandara,  six  miles  distant,  is  little  inferior  to  thi& 

Delhi,'  also  upon  the  Jumna,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the 
brilliant  court  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  is  now  much  reduced,  but  stiU 
contains  300,000  inhabitants,  llie  imperial  palace  is  one  of  the 
'most  magnificent  residences  in  the  world ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  strong  wall  of  about  a  mile  in  circuit  The  principal  moaque,  con- 
sidered the  most  splendid  Mahometan  temple  in  India,  rises  upon  a 
vast  platform  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  colonnade,  and  is  260  ieet 
long ;  its  rich  decorations,  its  domes,  and  lofly  minarets,  130  feet  in 
height,  are  much  admired.  There  is  here  a  canal  120  miles  in  length, 
which  serves  to  bring  ^ater  from  the  mounudns  to  Delhi,  ibr  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

Uurdwar  is  famous  for  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
head  branches  of  the  Ganges,  which  attracts  an  immense  number  of 
pilgrims,  estimated  at  some  seasons  to  exceed  one  million. 

Ju^^maut  in  Orissa  is  renowned  throughout  all  India  for  its  tem- 
ple, esteemed  by  the  natives  the  most  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  withui 
which  is  a  second  enclosure,  containing  the  sanctuary  of  Juggemauti 
the  lord  of  the  universe,  a  pyramidal  building  200  feet  high.  At 
great  festivals  the  Juggernaut  is  placed  in  an  enormous  car,  and  dra||:- 
ged  to  his  country  residence,  whence,  afler  spending  eight  days^  he  m 
conducted  back  to  the  temple.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  wretched 
deyctees  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  esteeming  it 
a  passport  to  happiness  in  the  next  world  to  be  crushed  under  its 
weight.  •    « 

Madras,  the  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name,  is  a  laige^ 
{populous,  and  well  built  city  with  462,000  inhabitants.  It  presents  a 
singular  mixture  of  pagodas,  minarets,  mosques,  and  ^rdens,  and  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  quarters,  the  Black  and  the  White  Town.  Its  cotton 
manufactures  are  extensive,  and  its  commerce  considerable.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Mahabalipuram,  consisting  of  im- 
mense excavations,  groups  of  innumerable  figures  of  men  and  animals; 

-  and  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  has  swallowed  up  a  part  of  its 

-  site,  some  buildings  are  still  visible. 

Trichinopoly,  one  of  the  chief  military  stations  of  th6  British,  oon- 
tiuns  80,000  inhabitants,  and  Tanjore,  in  the  neighborhood,  once  the 
capitHl  of  a  kingdom,  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  On  the  island  of 
Seringham,  in  the  Cavery  opposite  Trichinopoly,  is  an  immense  pa- 
goda, composed  of  seven  enclosures,  the  walls  of  which  are  25  feet  liigl^ 
26 
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each  oontakiiiig  four  lam  ^es,  sannouiited  by  towerB ;  the  exterior 
wall  is  four  miles  in  circuit ;  the  towers,  gates,  and  interior  of  the 
buildinss  are  covered  wiih  sculpture,  and  the  canopy  of  the  interior 
temple  n  of  massive  gold,  set  with  precious  stones 

Masnlipatam,  on  the  Krishna,  with  75,000  inhabitants,  has  the  best 
haHix>r  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  its  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  extensive. 

Seringapatam,  on  the  Cavery,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  belongs 
to  the  English ;  it  Mftis  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Tippoo 
Saib,  and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom ;  but  it  is  now  much 
reduced,  and  its  150,000  inhabitants  have  dwindled  down  to  10,000. 

Bombay,  the  capital  of  a  presidency,  is  built  upon  a  small  ishmd, 
defended  by  vast  citadel,  and  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  English 
in  India,  kb  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  western  coast,  and  Bombay  b 
the  great  mart  of  the  Indian  trade  with  Persia,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Parsees  or  Guebres,  and  the  Armeni- 
ans are  the  principal  merchants.  Population  200,000.  At  Elephanta 
in  the  neighborhood  is  a  temple  of  great  size,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock; 
it  has  three  entrances  between  four  rows  of  massive  columns,  and  con- 
lains  a  colossal  statue  of  Siva.  At  Kenneri,  on  another  island,  is  a 
cave-temple  still  more  lofty,  and  a  whole  hill  is  there  cut  out  into 
tanks,  stairs,  &c 

Poonah  is  a  large  and  handsome  town,  with  spacious  streets ;  pop- 
uhition  115,000. 

Surat,  on  the  Tapty,  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  India. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
houses  very  high  with  the  upper  stories  projecting.  The  Guebres  are 
numerous  and  wealthy ;  Indian  chari^  has  here  erected  a  vast  hospital 
for  animals,  compriang  monkeys,  tortoises,  fleas,  and  other  vermin. 
Population  160,000. 

Ahmedabad,  formerly  one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  splendid 
cities  of  Asia,  still  contains  a  population  of  100,000  souls,  and  several 
remarkable  edifices,  which  attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

The  ruins  of  Bisnagar,  in  the  province  of  Bejapor,  exceed  in  extent 
and  gigantic  proportions  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  India.  Its  enormous 
walls  are  constructed  of  colossal  blocks  of  stone,  and  its  des^led 
streets,  one  of  which,  exceeding  a  mile  in  length  and  100  feet  in 
breadth,  is  lined  through  its  whole  length  by  colonnades,  are  paved 
with  huge  masses  of  granite.  In  the  Mth  and  15th  centuries,  Bisnagar 
was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire. 

In  the  kmgdom  of  Oude  is  Lucknow,  the  capital,  and  the  residence 
of  the  most  brilliant  native  court  in  India.  It  contains  many  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  and  300,000  inhali>itants. 

Hyderabad  is  the  re^dence  of  the  Nizam,  or  sovereign  prince  of  the 
state  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Deccan.  It  has  a  population  of  200,000 
souls.  Grolconda  in  its  neighborhood  is  a  celebrated  mart  for  diamond& 
Aurungabadin  the  same  state  has  60,000  inhabitants.  EUora  in. its 
vicinity  is  &mous  for  its  magnificent  cave-temples  of  enormous  m» 
and  exquisite  finisB. 

Nagpore  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  kingdom  of  the  same  name ; 
population  125,000. 

Baroda,  the  capital  of  the  states  of  Guickwar,  anodier  Mahratta 
prince,  has  100,000  inhabitants. 
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In  ^e  fwovince  of  Ajmei^,  called  also  Rajpootana,  on  account  of  ha 
containing  Beveral  Rajpoot  principalities,  the  nioet  important  town  m 
Jyepore,  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  India,  with  60,000  inhabitanta. 
The  royal  palace  is  built  to  represent  a  peacock's  tail,  the  colored  glaas 
of  the  windows  representingthe  rich  spots  of  the  plumes. 

12.  SXngdom  ofSindia.  This  kingdom,  which  is  entirely  surround- 
ed by  the  British  territories,  comprises  parts  of  the"  old  provinces  of 
Agra,  Candeish,  and  Malwah,  and  has  an  area  of  40,000  square  mileSi^ 
with  4,000,000  inhabitants. 

Gwalior,  the  capital,  is  a  flourishing  and  populous-  city  built  in  a 
Tast  plain,  out  of  which  suddenly  rises  a  hill  340  feet  high,  containing 
the  citadel    Population  80,000. 

Oogein  is  a  town  with  100,000  inhabitants,  celebrated  among  the  Hin- 
doos for  its  schools  audits  observatoiy. 

13.  Ckmfederaiion  of  the  Seiks,  or  kingdom  of  Lahore,  comprising 
Lahore,  Cashmere,  Multan,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  Cabul,  has  an  area 
175,000  square  miles  and  8,000,000  inhabitants.  Cashmere,  howeyer, 
has  lately  been  detached  from  it,  and  probably  bow  forms  an  indepen- 
dent state. 

Lahore,  the  capital,  is  a  commercial  and  manu&cturing  town,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  with  100,000 
inhabitants. 

Amretsir,  an  important  commercial  mart,  with  about  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, contains  the  celebrated  well  of  immortality,  which  the  Hindooa 
imagine  has  power  to  wash  away  all  sin.  In  the  sacred  basin  is  a  tem- 
.  pie  served  by  500  priestR. 

Cashmere,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a  large  manu- 
facturing city,  but  badly  built,  and  much  reduced  from  its  former  splen- 
dor. It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  its  delightful 
climate,  and  it  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  former  sovereigns  of 
India.    Its  shawls  are  known  all  over  the  world.  Population  100,000. 

14.  Kingdom  of  Repaid.  This  state,  which  lies  between  British  India 
and  the  Chinese  empire,  has  an  area  of  53,000  square  miles  and 
2,500,000  inhabitants.  Catmandoo,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about 
20,000. 

15.  l%e  Principality  of  Sinde^  lying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  has 
1,000,000  inhabitants  upon  a  surface  of  52,000  square  miles.  The 
capital,  Hyderabad,  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  arms,  and  has  « 
population  of  1 5,000. 

16.  Porttigriese  India,  The  Portuguese  possess  onlya  small  territory 
around  Qoa,  Daman,  and  Diu  on  the  eastern  coast  The  town  of  Goa, 
on  a  small  island,  has  a  good  harbor  and  carries  on  an  active  trade ;  its 
population  is  about  15,000. 

17.  French  India,  France  possesses  several  detached  fiagments  of 
territory  round  Pondicherry,  Carical,  Yanaon,  Chanderdagor,  and 
Mahe.  Pondichery,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Freneh  po»- 
sessions  in  India,  has  40,000  inhabitants. 

18.  Damah  India  consists  merely  of  Serampore,  in  Bengal,  and 
Tranquebar,  on  the  Cavery  in  Tanjore,  with  12,000  inhabitants. 

19.  ^Agriculture,  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, and  the  asricultural  part  of  the  population  are  extremely  poor. 
The  only  artificial  means  of  fertility  employed  to  much  extent  is  irri- 
gation.   Rice,  which  in  Hindostan  is  the  staff  of  lifa ;  cottm^  of  an 
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Inferior  <iaa1ity,  the  material  of  clothing;  opium,  which  is 
used,  particularly  in  the  east,  as  a  luxury ;  silk,  though  inferior  in  stap 
to  the  European ;  sugar,  but  of  a  sort  inferior  to  that  of  the  W^ 
Indies;  indigo,  now  the  most  important  .commercial  product  of  India^ 
and  pepper  are  the  princi()al  articles  of  agricultural  industry. 

20.  Manufactures^  India  long  supplied  the  west  with  manu^tured 
goods,  but  inmost  articles,  European  skill  and  machinery  have  in  recent 
times  supplanted  the  productions  of  India ;  yet  the  muslins  of  Dacca 
in  fineness,  and  the  calicoes  and  other  piece-goods  of  Coromandel  ia 
brillian(*y  and  durableness  of  color^  have  never  been  surpassed.  The 
Indian  manufactures  are  produced  by  solitary  individuals,  worki^ 
entirely  by  hand,  with  a  loom  of  the  rudest  construction.    The  silk 

''manufacture  has  been  carried  on  from  remote  antiquity ;  cotton  goods 
have  l;:Mg  been  made  in  great  quantities,  but  at  present  British  and  even 
American  cottons  are  imported  into  Hindostan.  The  Hindoos  excel 
in  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  cutting,  polishing,  and  settings 
jnecious  stoue&    , 

21.  Commerce.  The  Banians  or  Hindoo  merchants,  Armenians^  and 
Parsees  carry  on  the  principal  part  of  the  internal  trade ;  the  maritime 
commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  English,  Americans,  2tc 
The  English  East  India  company  prosecutes  an  extensive  commerce 
between  India  and  China,  and  the  Indian  Islands ;  tea  is  imported  from 
China,  to  which  opium  is  sent;  spices  from  the  Moluccas;  cofree  from 
Arabia,  &c. 

22.  Rdigion.  The  Hindoos  are  chiefly  professors  of  Bramanism,  bat 
Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  Cingalese,  the  Nepaulese,  and  some 
others.  The  Jains  are  a  Buddhist  sect,  who  have  incorporated  some 
notions  derived  from  Bramanism  with  their  faith.  The  Seiks  profess 
the  religion  of  Nanck,  a  mixture  of  Mabometanism  with  Bramanism. 
The  Mahometan  reliction  is  professed  by  that  race  of  conqueroiB  who 
established  the  er;npire  of  the  great  Mogul,  and  who  were  in  &ct  a 
n  ixture  of  Persian  and  Turkish  tribes,  and  by  some  Hindoo  converts. 
The  Parsees  or  Guebres  are  numerous  in  Quzerat,  and  there  are  some 
Jews  and  Christians. 

23.  Government  The  native  princes,  who  reign  over  a  considerable 
-part  of  the  country,  possess  in  general  absolute  power.  The  East  India 
company  of  merchants  rules  over  the  immense  territorial  possessiona 
heloagmg  to  it  without  any  other  control  than  the  responsibility  of  ita 
agents  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Hindoos  are  generally  respected  within  its  possessions.  The  vassal 
princes  or  allies  have  little  more  than  the  pomp  of  power,  the  real 
authority  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  or  the  company's  resi- 
dents or  agents,  stationed  at  the  allied  courts.  The  company  maintains 
a  large  standing  force  of  256,000  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  native 
soldiers  called  sepoys,  but  officered  by  Europeans;  only  the  inferior 
jvnks  being  accessible  to  the  natives.  Garrisons  are  stationed  in  the 
allied  territories,  the  troops  composing  which  are  paid  by  the  respective 
princes.  Thus  is  unhappy  India  enslaved  by  her  own  children,  who 
are  paid  by  her  own  money.  The  revenues  of  this  great  mercantile 
tyrant  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  territorial  taxes,  the  trade  having 
never  proved  a  great  source  of  revenue. 

24.  InhabUarUB.  The  inhabitants  of  India  are  Hindoos,  who  com- 
pose the  mass  of  the  population ;  descendants  of  Turkish  and  Peiaian 
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tribeflywho  at  diiTerent  periods  conquered  the  country;  Enropeana^ 
of  whom  the  number  is  few,  not  probably  amounthig  to  100,000,  in- 
duding  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  company,  and  the  king's 
troops  stationed  in  the  country ;  the  Anglo-Indians,  or  East  Indians,  or 
descendants  of  English  by  Hindoo  women,  of  whom  the  number  does 
not  exceed  50,000 ;  and  a  number  of  nations  such  as  the  Garrows,  Gonds^ 
Bheels,  Jits,  &c.,  who  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  either  of  these  racea  ' 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Hindoo  social  system  is  the 
division  into  castes  or  hereditaiy  classes,  of  which  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal ones ;  the  Brarhinsor  priests  ;  the  Shatryas  or  warriors ;  the  Vaisyas 
or  husliandmen,  merchants  (banians),  and  artisans;  and  the  Sudras  or 
menials.  But  the  number  of  mixed  castes  is  very  great,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  true,  as  is  generally  asserted,  that  the  individuals  of  each  caste 
are  strictly  limited  to  a  particular  occupation.  Almost  every  occupa- 
tion is,  indeed,  regularly  the  profession  of  a  particular  class,  but  with 
some  exceptions  it  is  also  open  to  those  of  other  castes.  Thus  there 
'are  three  duties  or  privileges  exclusively  braminical ;  teaching  the  ve- 
das  or  sacred  books,  officiating  at  a  sacrifice,  and  receiving  presents 
from  a  pure  giver;  but  a  bramin  in  distress  may  have  recourse  to  em- 
ployments of  the  lower  castes  for  subsistence ;  and  so  with  the  other 
castes,  each  in  general  being  excluded  from  the  professions  belonging 
to  superior  castes,  but  being  at  liberty  to  Ibllow  those  of  the  inferior; 
the  sudras,  however,  and  the  mixed  classes  or  burren-sunker  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  all  sorts  of  handicrafl,  trade,  and  agriculture. 

Beside  diese  are  the  ovJcasts,  or  unhappy  individuals  who  have,  by 
misconduct,  or  even  by  the  most  trivial  act  of  inadvertence,  lost  caste , 
to  swallow  a  morsel  of  beef  though  involuntarily,  to  hold  communicifc- 
tion  with  persons  of  an  inferior  caste,  &c.,  converts  the  most  revered 
bramin  at  once  into  a  despised  outcast,  who  forfeits  his  patrimony,  ia 
excluded  from  the  society  of  his  family,  and  from  all  the  courtesies 
and  charities  of  life.  There  is  a  class  of  hereditaiy  outcasts  in  India 
called  panahsy  whose  origin  is  unknown ;  even  their  approach  b  con- 
sidered pollution,  and  tliey  ai*e  required  to  give  notice  of  their  presence 
by  uttering  certain  cries,  which  may  warn  the  pure  of  the  danger. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  called  the  Vedas,  constitute  the 
holy  word  or  Shastra,  which  was  derived  from  Vishnu ;  they  are  .writ- 
ten in  the  San-scrit  or  Holy  Language,  long  since  a  dead  language,  bu( 
probably  spoken  at  a  remote  period,  and  are  in  the  devanagari  or  sacred 
alphabet  According  to  the  Braminical  doctrines,  the  supreme  mind 
or  Brahm,  acts  in  the  three  great  operations  of  creating  by  Brama,  of 
preserving  by  Vishnu,  and  of  destroying  by  Siva ;  these  three  powers 
or  energies  constitute  the  Braminical  trinity  or  triroourti,  and  have  in- 
terposed in  various  characters  and  under  various  names  in  the  affain 
of  men.  By  the  common  people  all  these  manifestations  of  the  su- 
preme mind  are  considerednis'so  many  divine  beings  or  gods,  but  the 
philosophers  consider  them  only  as  attiibntes  or  metamorphoses  of 
Brahm.  The  ten  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu  upon  earth  constitute 
one  of  the  most  fertile  themes  of  Hindoo  mythology ;  under  variooa 
forms,  human,  monstrous,  or  brutal,  he  has  repeatedly  appeared  on  eartk 
destroying  giants,  monsters,  &.c.  The  tenth  avatar,  when  he  will  come 
to  root  out  evil  from  the  earth,  is  yet  expected.  The  veneration  of 
brute  animals,  particularly  the  cow,  monkeys,  &C.,  is  derived  from  this 
doctrine  of  the  divine  incarnation  in  different  forms. 
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Metempsyehosis  or  the  transmlgiatioD  of  souls  is  also  a  leadtnc 
feature  of  the  RramiDical  religion ;  accord iDg  to  tliis  belief  the  soiu 
of  man  after  death  passes  into  other  bodies,  humafi  or  brute ;  and  tfa« 
nature  of  the  change  depends  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  individ- 
uaL  The  good  rise  into  higher  states  of  existence,  while  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  animate  the  most  vile  and  degraded  auimala 

The  rites  of  Braminism'  are  chiefly  of  an  irrational  or  of  a  revolting 
nature ;  pilgiimages,  penances,  ablutions,  honors  paid  to  images  or 
sacred  animals,  and  ceremonies  of  the  most  indecent  or  cruel  nature, 
make  up  its  ritual. 

There  are  many  wandering  fkkeers,  and  many  devotees  live  in  soli- 
tudci  who  consider  it  meritorious  to  torture  themselves.  Some  bold 
their  hands  in  a  perpendicular  posture  till  they  are  withered,  and  others 
clench  their  hands  together,  till  tlieir  nails  grow  into  the  flesh.  Others 
are  swung  round  with  a  hook  passed  under  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
attached  to  a  line  which  is  made  fast  taa  pivot  on  a  post.  The  most 
grotesque  as  well  as  repulsive  means  of  self  torturing  are  followed. 

The  great  rivers  are  &vorite  objects  of  Hindoo  veneration,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  are  used  in  db^  courts  to  swear4he  witnesses  up- 
on ;  mimy  seek  a  voluntary  death  in  its  sacred  bosom,  and  the  parent 
often  devotes  his  child  to  an  early  doom  in  its  waters.  The  SutUe 
or  burning  of  widows  upon  the  nineral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and 
inflmticide  in  various  forms  have  long  been  practised,  but  the  authori^ 
of  the  British  government  has  lately  been  employed  in  abolishing  these 
hateful  rites. 

The  Hindoos  are.gentle,  polished,  and  courteous  in  their  manners ; 
temperate,  simple,  migal,  industrious,  lively,  and  intelligent.  Yet  the 
long  oppres'sion  of  foreign  races,  and  the  servile  subordination  of  infe- 
riors to  their  superiors  often  render  them  treacherous,  selfish, and  crueL 
Women  hold  a  very  degraded  station  among  them,  not  being  allowed 
to  open  a  book,  or  to  enter  a  temple ;  they  live  generally  a  retired  life 
in  the  interior  of  the  houses.  In  person,  the  Hindoos  are  dark,  well 
made,  slender,  and  graceful,  and  their  expression  is  soft  and  retiring^ 
and  less  impassioned  than  that  of  the  Persians  or  Arabs.  The  fere- 
head  is  small,  the  face  oval,  and  the  mouth  and  nose  rather  of  the 
European  cast  The  ears  are  larger  and  more  prominent  than  in  Eu- 
ropeans. The  females  of  the  higher  castes,  who  do  not  labor,  are 
exceedingly  delicate  and  graceful. 

A  common  mode  of  travelling  is  in  palanquins,  a  sort  of  litter  car- 
ried by  means  of  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  These  vehicles  are 
covered,  and  have  curtains  and  cushions.  The  bearers  are  changed 
'  at  convenient  distances,  on  long  journey&  They  go  from  three  to  four 
miles  an  hour. 

Rice  is  the  principal  article  of  food,  but  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
'  taken  than  the  supposed  prohibition  of  dnifnal  food.  Fish  is  consider- 
ed oneof  the  purest  and  most  lawful  kinds  of  food,  and  many  Bramins 
eat  both  fish  and  kid  ;  the  Rajpoots  beside  these  eat  mutton,  venison, 
or  goat's  flesh ;  some  castes  may  eat  any  thing  but  fowls,  bee^  or  pork, 
while  pork  is  a  favorite  diet  with  others,  and  beef  only  is  prohibited. 
Intoxicating  liquors  are  forbidden  by  their  religion ;  but  this  is  disra- 
garded  by  many  both  of  high  and  low  caste,  and  intoxication  is  not 
rare  even  among  the  Bramins. 
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CXXXIV.  FARTHER  INDIA,  OR  INDIA  BEYOND 
THE  GANGES. 

1.  Boundaries,  Farther  India  comprises  an  extensive  region  lying 
to  the  east  of  Hindostan,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It 
has  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  east  and  south ;  the  Strait  of  Sincapore  on 
the  south';  and  the  Strait.  i>f  Malacca  and  the  Sea  of  Bengal  on  the 
west.    It  extends  from  Lat.  2°  to  29=^  N.,  and  from  Lon.  9(P  to  109«  E. 

2.  JSTaturai  Features,  The  interior  of  this  country  is  little  known. 
It  appears  to  be  traversed  by  some  chains  of  the  Himala  Mountains, 
and  it  contains  a  number  of  large  rivers,  the  sources  and  upper  course 
of  which  have  never  been  explored.  The  Irawaddy,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Asia,  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  Chinese  empire ;  after  travers- 
ing the  Birman  empire  from  north  to  south,  it  reaches  the  sea  by  four- 
teen mouths,  forming  a  delta  150  miles  in  width.  The  Saluen,  which 
also  traverses  the  Birman  empire,  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Marta- 
ban.  These  rivers  overflow  extensive  tracts  of  level  country  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  course.  The  Menam  is  a  large  river,  supposed  to  rise 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  which,  passing  through  Siam,  in- 
teuBccts  and  fertilizes  that  country  by  numerous  branches,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  Mecon  rises  in  Thibet,  and  afler  traversing  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  it  flows 
into  the  sea  under  the  name  of  the  river  of  Cambodia.  The  climate 
and  productions^do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Hindostan. 

3.  Divisions,  Farther  India  comprises,  beside  several  barbarous 
peoples  who  are  independent,  the  empire  of  Annam,  the  kingdom  of 
Siatn,  the  Birman  empire,  the  states  of  Malacca,  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands,  and  the  English  possessions. 

4.  Birrnan  Empire.  This  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eng- 
lish province  of  Assam,  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan ;  eaSt  by 
Yunnan  and  the  Saluen ;  south  by  the  Sea  of  Bengal,. and  west  by  that 
sea  and  tlie  English  province  of  Arracan.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
205,000  square  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly  3,700,000  in- 
habitants. 

Ava,  the  capital,  is  a  large,  but  not  very  populous  city  upon  the 
Irawaddy ;  it  is  meanly  built,  consisting  mainly  of  tbatched  cabins, 
with  a  few  brick  houses.  Ava,  like  all  the  Birmese  towns,  contains 
numerous  temples,  with  tall  gilded  spires,  which  make  a  show  at  a 
distance,  but  they  are  built  of  wood,  as  are  also  the  monasteries  and 
the  palace.    The*  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  50,000. 

Umerapoora,  which  was  once  the  capital,  is  also  built  chiefly  of  wood ; 
here  is  a  temple,  which  contains  a  colossal  image  of  Godama,  or  Bud- 
dha, and  a  gallery  with  numerous  ancient  inscriptions  on  stone  collected 
from  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Population  30,000.  Saigaing, 
opposite  to  Ava,  is  also  a  large  town,  filled  with  an  astonishing  number 
of  temples.  * 

Pegu,  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  was 
destroyed,  by  the  Birmese  in  1757,  and  has  but  few  inhabitants.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  temple  of  Shumadu,  a  large  brick  pyramid 
330  feet  high,  and  1,296  feet  in  circuit  at  the  base,  without  any  aperture. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  tee  or  gilt  iron  summit,  upon  whkh  is  a 
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gih  umbi^Da,  56  feet  in  circumfereDoe ;  to  the  tee  ofb  su^eoded  no- 
merous  bella 

Rangoon,  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Irawaddy,  is  the  prin  • 
cipal  commercial  place  in  the  empire,  and  is  the  great  mart  for  teak 
wood,  which  is  exported  to  Hindostan.  Here  is  a  temple  sunilar  to 
that  at  Pegu.    Population  20,000. 

The  Birraans  are  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  in  arts,  mano- 
^ctures,  and  industry,  and  in  all  the  institutions  of  civil  life.  They  are 
ignorant  of  literature  and  science,  and  unskilled  in  navigation.  Tiie 
government  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  king  dispensing  toiture,  imprison- 
ment, and  death,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  The  criminal 
code  is  barbarous  and  severe,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  are  shock- 
ing to  humanity ;  the  ordeal  and  other  superstitious  modes  of  proceed- 
ing are  resorted  to,  but  the  administration  of  justice  is  so  inefficient 
that  the  country  is  overrun  with  robbers  and  criminals. 

The  Birmese  are  distinguished  into  seven  classes,  which  have  each 
peculiar  privileges ;  these  are  the  royal  family,  the  public  officers,  the 
priests,  the  rich  men,  the  laborers,  the  slaves,  and  outcasts.  The  laborers 
are  considered  as  slaves  of  the  king,  who  may  at  all  times  command 
their  services.  Women  are  not  shut  up  as  in  many  eastern  coimtriea^ 
but  in  many  respects  they  are  exposed  to  the  most  degrading  treatment 
and  may  even  be  sold  for  a  time  to  strangers.  A  Birman  cannot  leave 
the  country  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  which  is  only  granted 
for  a  limited  time,  and  women  are  never  allowed  to  quit  it  at  aU. 

5.  Kingdom  of  Siam.  This  kingdom,  comprising  Siam  Proper,  and 
part  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Malacca,  is  bounded  nordi  by  China ;  east 
by  the  empire  of  Annam ;  south  by  tlie  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  west  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  the  Bu'nian  empire.  It 
has  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  3,600,000  inhabitants. 

Bankok,  on  the  Menam  near  its  mouth,  is  a  large  city  with  an  active 
commerce.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
palace  and  the  temples,  and  has  about  90,000  inhabitants,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  whom  are  Chinese,  who  carry  on  all  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Siam.  A  great  number  of  houses  are  built  upon  rails  moored  in.  the 
river,  and  forming  a  floating  city  by  itself. 

Siam,  formerly  the  capital,  and  once  a  large  and  populous  city,  is 
DOW  in  ruins. 

6.  Empire  of  Anncmu  Annam  is  bounded  north  by  China ;  south 
and  east  oy  the  Chinese  Sea,  ^and  west  hw  the  Siamese  state.  It  com- 
prises the  kingdoms  of  Cocbm  China,  Tdnquin,  Tsiampa,  Cambodia, 
pan  of  1^08,  &c.    Area  280,000  square  miles,  population  12,000,000. 

Hue  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  militaiy  works,  its  granaries,  barrack^ 
magazines,  and  arsenals ;  the  ditch  which  surrounds  the  place  is  eight 
miles  in  circuit,  and  100  feet  broad,  and  the  walls  are  60  feet  high.  The 
palace  of  the  emperor  Is  also  an  edifice  of  ereat  size  and  strength,  and 
there  are  here  a  large  cannon  fbundery  and  a  dock-yard.  Populatiom 
100,000. 

Kesho,  formerly  capital  of  the  kinedom  of  Tonquiu,  is  now  much 
reduced  in  importance.    Population  40,000. 

Saigon,  capital  of  Cambodia,  upon  the  Donnai,  has  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. Its  citadel  is  hardly  inferior  in  strength  and  extent  of  its  works 
to  that  of  Hue,  and  there  is  here  a  dock-yard,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at 
which  an  American  navigator  a  few  years  -since  saw  190  galleys^  and 
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two  frigates  built  on  the  European  model.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood,  thatched  with  rice  straw  or  palm  leaves,  and  without  glass. 

The  government  of  Annam,  as  well  as  that  of  Siam,  is  of  the  most 
despotic  character,  and  in  both  these  states,  as  in  the  Birman  empire, 
every  male  subject  above  20  years  of  age,  excepting  the  priests  and 
public  officers,  is  obliged  to  give  every  third  year  to  the  service  of  gov- 
ernment, either  as  a  soldier  or  a  laborer. 

The  inhabitants  are  short  and  squat,  and  have  an  expression  of 
sprightliness,  intelligence,  and  good  humor.  Morals  are  in  a  low  state  ; 
the  women  are  little  better  than  mere  slaves,  being  obliged  to  perform 
all  the  labor.  Arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  are  in  a  backward 
condition  and  make  no  progress.  The  people  are  generaUy  poor,  and 
live  in  miserable  huts,  with  little  fui-niture. 

7.  English  Territories.  The  possessions  of  the  East  India  company 
in  Farther  India  consist  of  several  detached  territories ;  the  countries 
between  Bengal  and  the  Birman  cmpu*e  comprise  Assam,  Cashaui  the 
eonntry  of  the  Garrovra,  Arracan,  &c.;  ou  the  east  of  the  Saluen  are 
several  provinces  between  the  Birman  empire,  Siam,  and  the  Sea  of 
Bengal ;  the  isle  of  Pulo  Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  that  of 
Sincapore,  with  a  part  of  Malacca,  also  belong  to  the  company. 

Arracan  is  a  large  town,  built  upon  a  spot  overflowed  by  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  bamboo  huts.  Its  population 
is  about  30,000. 

Amhersttown,  founded  in  1826,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saluen, 
and  has  abotit  10,000  inhabitants.^ 

Greorgetown  on  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  is  also  a  flourishing  town, 
with  an  inci*ea8ing  commerce.    Population  15,000. 

Sincapore,  founded  by  the  British  in  1819,  is  already  become  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance,  and  the  great  mart  of  this  pjrt  of  the 
world.    It  has  20,000  inhabitants. 

8.  istands.  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  form  a  long  chain  of 
rocks  and  islets  iu  the  Sea  of  Bengal,  occupied  by  independent  native 
tribes.  The  Andaman  group  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  ones,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  savage  race  of 
blacks.  The  Nicobar  group  is  composed  often  principal  and  numerous 
smaller  isles,. inhabited  by  a  gentle  and  peaceable  people  resembling  the 
Malays. 

9.  Rdigwn.  Buddhism  is  professed  by  the  Birmans,  the  Arracanians, 
Peguans,  Siamese,  Laosians,  Cambodians,  and  by  the  lower  classes  in 
Cochin  China  and  Tonquin.  Sonic  of  the  educated  classes  in  the 
latter  countries  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of«Confucius.  Bramanism  has 
some  followers  in  Assam,  Cashar,  &0;,  and  the  Malays,  who  have 
settled  on  the  coasts  are  Mahometans.  Many  barbarous  tribes  in  the 
interior  have  no  religious  rites,  or  are  ^ached  to  the  most  absurd  su* 
perstitions.  Christianity  has  made  so\W  converts  in  the  Birman  em- 
pire and  in  Annam. 


CXXXV.    CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

\S Bowndcaries,  The  Chinese  empire  is  boujided  north  by  Asiatio 
Russia ;  east  by  the  seas  of  Okotsk  and  Japan,  and  the  Eastern  Sea ; 
south  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  Farther  India,  and  Hindostan ;  and  west  by 
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TurkifltBn.  It  extends  from  Lat  18°  to  51^  N.,  and  from  Lon.  71^  to 
143P  E^  eoTering  an  area  of  5,425,000  square  miles,  and  having  a  popu- 
lation differently  estimated  at  from  180,000,000  to  250,000,000  souk 

2.  JIfotmtetru.  On  the  north  is  the  great  Altaian  chain,  which  forms 
in  part  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  this  is  the  Teenshan  or  Bogdo  qrstem  of 
mountains,  which  stretches  from  Turkistan  on  the  west  to  the  countiy 
of  the  Monguls  on  the  east ;  and  here  sraids  off  a  branch  to  the  northeast 
traverBingManchooria  and  Corea,and  another  branch  to  the  south  tray- 
ersing  China  Proper.  In  the  western  part  it  is  known  under  the  local 
name  of  Mustag.  Its  highest  summits  are  about  20,000  feet  in  elevation. 
A  third  system,  in  about  Lat  35%  runs  parallel  with  the  preceding, 
traversing  Tibet  and  passing  into  China  Proper,  where  it  sends  off  nu- 
merous mnches,  one  of  which  extends  from  north  to  south  under  the 
name  of  Yunling,  and  separates  Tibet  from  China.  This  system  is  called 
Uie  Kwanlun  system,  and  rises  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  16,000  or 
18^000  feet  Still  fuither  south  and  neanv  parallel  with  these  systems  is 
the  Himala  chain  separating  Tibet  from  uidia.  The  Beloor  Mountains 
are  a  transverse  chain,  running  .from  north  to  south,  and  connecting 
the  three  last  mentioned  systems. 

3.  Riotrt,  The  Amur  or  Segbalien  is  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
the  Altaian  Mountains,  and  flows  east  into  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  after  a 
course  of  1,800  nules.  The  Hoangho  rises  in  the  Kokonor  Mountains, 
or  a  part  of  the  Kwanlun  system  to  the  north  of  Tibet,  and  reaches  the 
Yellow  Sea  by  a  circuitous  coarse  of  2,300  miles.  Its  current  is  so 
rapid  as  to  render  the  navigation  difficult,  and  its  inundations  cause 
great  damage.  The  Kiang  or  Yangtsekiane  rises  in  Tibet,  and  flows 
into  the  ESastem  Sea;  it  has  a  course  of  2,600-miles.  The  Chukiang  is 
a  large  river  which  flows  by  Canton.  The  Yarkand  rises  in  the  Beloor 
Mountains,  and  flows  through  Little  Bucharia  into  Lake  Lop,  after  a 
course  of  about  700  miles.  The  Ele  is  a  large  inland  stream,  which 
discharges  its  watera  into  Lake  Palcati. 

4.  SwrfoM*  Most  of  the  country  between  the  Himala  and  Altaian 
Mountains  lies  at  a  great  elevation  above  Ae  sea,  and  is  composed  of 
several  table-lands,  intersected  by  the  mountain  chains  already  describ- 
ed. Between  the  Altaian  and  Teenshan  mountains  is  the  table-land 
of  Zoongaria,  from  2,(X)0  to  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  con- 
taining LAke  PalcatL  Between  Teenshan  and  Kwanlun  is  the  plateau 
of  Little  Bucharia  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  high,  in  which  lies  Lake  Lop. 
Between  Kwanlun  and  the  Himala  are  the  two  table-lands  of  Eastern 
Tibet  and  Western  Tibet,  elevated  from  9,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Mongolian  Uible-land  is  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  high,  and 
stretches  along  3ie  northwestern  bordersi  of  China  Proper.  Two  great 
deserts  occupy  a  considerable j^rt  of  this  cold  and  dreary  region;  the 
desert  of  Cobi  or  Shamo,  exteflhng  tjirough  Mengolia,  and  the  Central 
desert  occupying  a  part  of  Little  Bucliaria.  On  these  plateaux  and 
deserts  are  scattered  volcanic  peaks  and  salt  lakes. 

5.  Divisions,  The  empire  is  commonly  described  by  Europeans 
under  the  following  divisions;  China  Proper;  Manchooria;  CSorea; 
Mongolia;  Tibet;  Bootan ;  Little  Bucharia;  Zoongaria;  and  the  Loo 
Choo  islands.  These  divisions  are  not  known  to  the  natives,  but  as 
the^  are  generally  U9e<l  in  our  books  and  maps,  they  may  be  more  ooa- 
venicntly  employed  than  the  political  divisions  of  the  empire. 
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6.  Climate.  The  great  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  central  region 
renders  it  much  colder  than  other  regions  of  the  same  latitude.  The 
Winter  is  long  and  severe,  and  the  summer  short,  but  often  excessively 
hot  In  som^  districts  however  the  temperature  is  more  nooderate. 
The  climate  of  China  Proper  is  also  colder  than  that ^  of  countries  in 
the  same  latitude  in  western  Asia  and  Europe.  The  southern  part  lies 
in  the  torrid  zone,  yet  even  here  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of 
lii^  mountains,  and  the  exposure  to  the  cool  air  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

7.  MUural  ProtMidions,  China  produces  all  the  fruits  common  to 
the  tropical  and  temperate  countries.  The  camphor,  tallow,  and  cinna- 
mon trees  are  common  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  most  celebrated 
production  is  the  tea  plant  which  grows  wild  here,  but  is  much  im- 
proved by  careful  culture.  It  is  a  shrub  5  or  6  feet  in  height  producing 
leaves  of  different  flavor  according  to  the  soil,  and  care  with  which  it 
is  cultivated.  It  is  generally  grown  in  gardens  or  plantations  of  no 
great  extent  The  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  cultivators  fiimily,  and 
carried  to  market,  where  they  are  bought  by  persons  whose  trade  it  is 
to  dry  them ;  the  black  teas  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  green 
In  iron  vessels  over  a  fire.  Some  of  the  leaf  buds  of  the  finest  black  tea 
plants  are  picked  early  before  they  expand ;  these  constitute  pekoe  oi: 
the  best  black  tea ;  the  second,  thiid,  and  fourth  crops  a^rd  the  inferior 
qualities.  In  the  same  manqer  the  first  crop  of  the  green  tea  plant  is 
eunpowder ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  imperial,  hyson,  and  young 
hyson ;  hyson  skin  consists  of  the  light  leaves  obtained  from  the  hyson 
by  winnowing.  Mongolia  produces  rhubarb,  and  some  other  medicinal 
roots,  and  cotton,  rice,  and  the  vine  are  raised  in  Little  Bucharia. 

8.  CanaU.  The  Imperial  canal  is  the  greatest  work  of  th^  kind  in 
the  world,  being  700  miles  in  length,  and  with  the  aid  of  several  navi- 
gable rivers  affording  a  line  of  inland  navigation  from  Pekin  to  Canton, 
interrupted  only  by  a  single  portage.  There  are  many  other  canals-, 
the  Chinese  are  unacquainted  "with  the  construction  of  locks,  and  the 
boats  pass  from  one  level  to  another  on  inclined  planes  over  which  they 
are  drawn  upon  rollers  by  men. 

9.  Toums*  Pekin,  the  capital  of  .the  whole  einpire  of  China,  and  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  emperor,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain, 
twenty  leagues,  distant  from  the  great  wall.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  is  divided  into  two  towns;  that  which  contains  the  emperor's 
palace  is  called  the  Tartar  city.  The  walls  and  gates  are  of  the  height  of 
fifty  feet,  so  that  they  hide  the  whole  city,  and  are  so  broad,  that  sentinels 
are  placed  upon  them  on  horseback ;  there  are  slopes  within  the  city  of 
considerable. length,  by  which  horsemen  ni&y  ascend  the  walls,  and  in 
several  places  there  are  houses  built  for  the  guards.  The  gates,  which 
are  nine  in  number,  are  not  embellished  with  statues  or  other  carving, 
all  their  beauty  consisting  in  their  prodigious  height,  which  at  a  distance 
gives  them  a  nobl^  appearance.    The  arches  of  the  gates  are  built  of 

.marble ;  and  the  rest  of  large  bricks,  cemented  with  excellent  mortar. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  built  in  a  direct  line ;  the  largest  are  about  120 
feet  broad,  and  above  two  miles  in  length ;  but  the  bouses  are  poorly 
built  in  front,  and  very  low  ;  most  of  them  having  only  a  ground  floor, 
and  few  exceeding  one  story  above  it.  They  are  oflen  showily  orna- 
mented with  gilded  sculptures.  Among  the  rich  the  doors  arc  often  of 
aromatic  wood,  richly  carved ;  glass  is  not  used  in  the  windows,  and  lt» 
place  is  supplied  by  paper.    Of  all  the  buildings  ui  this  great  city,  th» 
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moot  remaxkable  is  the  imperial  palace;  the  fpnndeiir  of  which  does 
Dot  consist  so  much  in  the  nobleness  and  elegance  of  the  architecture^ 
as  in  the  multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  all  regularly 
disposed.    The  population  of  Pekin  is  supposed  to  be  al^out  1,500,000, 

Nanking  was  the  royal  residence  till  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it 
is  now  a  declining  city,  and  a  large  space  within  its  circuit  is  unin- 
habited. It  is  regularly  built,  and  is  a  neat  if  not  handsome  town. 
Near  the  entrance  are  two  temples,  one  of  which  is  rendered  interest- 
ing by  die  skilful  execution  of  the  figures  of  about  twenty  Chinese 
philosophers  and  saints,  surrounding  a  great  hall.  The  city  has  ob- 
tained celebrity  by  the  porcelain  tower,  and  by  the  manufacture  of 
nankeen.    Population  500,000. 

Canton  is  the  largest  port  in  China,  and  the  only  port  that  has  been 
much  frequented  by  Europeans.  The  city  wall  is  above  five  miles  in 
circumference,  with  very  pleasant  walks  around  it  From  the  tops 
cfsome  adjacent  hills,  on  which  forts  are  built,  you  have  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  country.  It  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  mountains,  little 
nills,  and  yalleys,  all  green ;  and  these  are  pleasmtly  diversified  with 


stnall  towns,  villages,  nigh  towers,  temples,  the  seats  of  mandarins  and 
other  great  men,  which  are  watered  by  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and 
small  branches  from  the  river,  on  which  are  numberless  boats  and 
junks,  sailing  different  ways  through  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
country.  The  streets  of  Canton  are  very  straight,  though  gen*'ni\)y 
narrow,  and  are  paved  with  flag-stones.  There  are  many  pretty  buil«i-  ^ 
logs  in  this  city,  great  numbers  of  triumphal  arches,  and  temples  well 
stocked  with  images.  There  are  many  private  walks  about  the  skirts 
of  the  town,  where  those  of  the  better  sort  have  their  housee,  but  which 
are  very  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  whose  business  lies  chiefly  in 
the  trading  part  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  shops  and  ware- 
houses. It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs^ 
nearly  1,000,000  persons,  and  there  aipe^en  5,000  trading  vessels  lying 
before  the  city.  What  is  called  the  boat-town  is  composed  of  tliou- 
sands  of  boats  occupied  by  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  not  even 
allowed  to  enter  the  city.  ' 

Singan,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Hoangho  in  the  western  part  of  China, 
is  one  of  the  burgest  towns,  and  strongest  fortresses  in  the  country.  It 
is  said  to  have  a  population  of  300,0%  souls. 

Haugchou,  near  the  coast  to  the  southeast  of  Nanking,  is  a  large 
town  with  extensive  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  a  good  harbor; 
its  population  is  estimated  at  60<\000. 

Souchou,  upon  the  imperial  canal,  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  is  said 
to  contain  700,000  inhabitants. 

There  are  many  other  large  towns  in  China,  the  seats  of  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  industiy,  but  little  remarkab|^  except  for  their 
size  and  population.  The  Chinese  towns  have  imi  proper  name  ;  but 
are  merely  designated  from  the  district  of  whiwl  they  are  the  capital^ 
as  the  city  of  Canton,  that  is  of  the  province  of  the  name ;  or  from 
some  other  circumstance;  as  Peking,  the  northern  court,  tliat  i8,*tlie 
northern  residence  of  the  Chinese  court,  &e. 

In  Tibet  the  capital,  Lassa,  is  a  large  and  weH  built  town,  which  car- 
ries on  a  great  transit  trade.  It  is  th?residence  of  the  Chinese  vic^ 
roy,  and  the  seat  of  the  d»]ai-lama,  and  it  contains  a  vast  and  niagnifi- 
•ent  temple,  surrounded  by  an  immense  bazar.    It  has  a  permaneat 
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populadon  of  80,000,  besides  a  large  floating  populatiou  of  pilgrims 
and  traders.  The  summer  residence  of  the  lama  in  the  neighborhood 
is  a  large  temple  312  feet  high,  and  containing  above  10,^  rooms. 
The  towers  and  obelisks  are  covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  there  are 
innumerable  images  of  Buddha,  pf  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 

Jigagungar,  the  largest  town  in  Tibet,  situated  near  the  Irawaddj 
has  about  100,000  inhabitants. 

Yarkand  in  Little  Bucharia,  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  region. 
.  IS  a  place  of  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance,  and 
centams  about  75,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  Chinese, 
Hindoos,  and  Bucharians.  Cashgar  is  also  a  place  of  great  trade,  with 
about  40,000  inhabitants. 

Goulja,  in  Zoongaria,  is  the  great  mart  of  the  tra(}e  of  Central  Asia 
with  the  countries  to  the  east  and  west.  Its  population  is  abotit 
7(^000. 

Macao,  upon  a  peninsula  on  the  southern  coast  of  China,  belongs  to  the 
Portuguese ;  it  is  fortified  and  has  considerable  commerce,  but  is  much 
sunk  •  m  importance.  Its  population  is  about  30,000.  The  English 
have  also  a  &ctory  here,  but  the  police  of  the  place  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

10.  JIgricuUure,  The  soil  in  China  is  considered  to  be  the  proper- 
ty of  the'emperor,  every  tenant  paying  one  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
bind  as  a  rent  Such  tenants  oflen  underlet  portions  of  their  estate 
upon  half  profits.  The  processes  of  agriculture  are  very  imperfect,  and 
the  artificial  methods  of  cultivation  practised  in  Europe  are  unknown. 
Id  the  vicinities  of  the  great  cities,  every  inch  of  ground  is  carefully 
cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  diligently  formed  into  terraces ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  land  even  in  China  Proper  is  quite  waste,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire  husbandry  is  still  less  attended  to. 

11.  Mamifactures.  China  is  so  happily  situated,  and  jiroduces  such 
a  variety  of  materials  for  manufactures,  that  it  may  be  ^id  to  be  the 
native  land  of  industry ;  but  it  is  an  industry  without  taste  or  elegance, 
though  carried  on  with  great  art  and  neatness.  The  Chinese  make 
paper  of  the  bark  of  bam  too  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but 
not  comparable,  for  records  or  printing,  to  the  European.  Their  ink 
for  the  use  of  drawing,  called  Indian  ink,  is  said  to  be  made  of  glue  and 
lamp-black.  The  manufacture  of  that  earthen- ware,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  China,  was  long  a  secret  in  Europe ;  but  several  Eu- 
ropean nations  now  exceed  the  Chinese  in  manufacturing  this  com- 
modity. The  Chinese  silks  are  generally  plain  or  fiowered  gauze; 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  originally  &bricated  in  this  country,, 
where  the  art  of  rearing  the  silk- worm  was  first  discovered.  The 
Chinese  manu&cture  silks  likewise  of  a  more  durable  kind  ;  and  their 
cotton  and  other  cloths  are  famous  for  furnishing  a  li|^ht  warm  wear. 

Their  furniture,  vessels,  utensils,  and  instruments  of  all  kinds,  are 
distinguL^ed  for  the  firmness  of  the  work.  They  have,  frqm  time  im- 
memorial been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  polishing 
and  cutting  precious  stones,  and  making  musical  instruments.  En- 
graving on  wood,  and  stereotype  printing  have  been  practised  by  them 
'  tor  seven  or  eight  hundred  years.  They  excel  in  embroidery,  in 
varnishing,  dyeing,*  carving  in  ivory,  fiUigree- work,  and  almost  every 
art  that  requires  minute  attention,  patience,  and  manual  dexterity. 
The  Coreans  rival  the  Chinese  in  industry,  particularly  in  the  fahn- 
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cation  pf  nankeen  and  writing  paper.  The  Tibetans  are  inferior,  but 
their  woollen  goods  are  in  great  demand  in  the  east  Bucharians 
excel  in  the  art  of  polishing  precious  stones,  in  the  manu&cture  of 
cloths  of  silver  and  gold,  and  also  in  that  of  silk  and  woollen  goods. 
The  Monguls,  the  Calmiics,  and  the  Kirghises  receive  from  their  neigh> 
bors  all  their  ardcles  of  luxury,  and  many  of  those  of  primaiy  necessity. 

12.  Cojnmerce.  The  domestic  trade  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  more 
important  than  the  foreign ;  it  is  carried  on  by  means  of  numerous  rivers 
and  canals,  and  consists  principally  in  the  exchange  of  the  natural  pio- 
ductions  or  manufactures  of  the  dif!erent  provinces.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  country,  and  the  great  diversity  of  its  products  have  caused  the 
Chinese  to  neglect  foreign  commerce ;  still  however  their  junks  are  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  commerce  with  Europe 
and  America  is  limited  to  the  single  port  of  Canton,  and  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  English  and  Americans.  .  In  each  port  there  is  It  certain 
numuer  of  merchants  called  the  hong  merchants,  and  every  foreign 
ship  must  get  one  of  these  merchants  to  become  security  for  the 
duties  payable  on  the  cargo  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  But  the 
master  or  owner  of  the  ship,  may  deaPwith  any  of  the  hong  mer- 
chants, or  with  the  outside  merchants,  that  is,  natives  not  belonging  to 
the  hong,  indiscriminately. 

Beside  the  maritime  foreign  commerce,  there  is  an  extensive  inland 
foreign  trade  carried  on  with  Siberia,  through  Maimatchin,  opposite 
to  Kiachta ;  with  Turkistan,  through  Yarkand ;  with  Uindostan,  through 
Lassa;  and  with  the  Birman  empire  and  Annam.  Tea,  nankeen, 
rhubarb,  ginger,  porcelain,  &c.,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Opium 
from  India,  mrs  from  North  America  and  Siberia,  sandal-wood,  edible 
bird's  nests,  biche  de  mer  or  tripang,  ivory,  ginseng,  and  tobacco  are^ 
among  the  principal  imports. 

13.  Religion,  Buddhism  or  the  religion  of  Fo  is  professed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  comprising  most  of  the 
Chinese,  Coreans,  Tibetans,  Bootanese,  Monguls,  Calmuca,  and  Man- 
choos.  The  religion  of  Confucius  or  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  is 
the  religion  of  the  best  educated  part  of  the  Chinese  and  Coreans;  the 
emperor  is  himself  the  jpatriarch,  and  each  magistrate  solemnizes  its 
rites  within  the  limits  of  bis  jurisdiction.  The  learned  are  in  general 
profbssors  of  this  creed,  without,  however,  entirely  renouncing  the 
forms  and  usages,  belonging  to  the  other  modes  of  worship.  The 
Kirghises,  Bucharians,  and  Turkish  tribes,  forming  the  principal  part 
of  the  population  in  the  western  provinces,  are  Mahometans.  Some 
of  the  Manchoos,  Tungooses,  and  barbarous  tribes  indie  interior  of 
China  practise  various  sorts  of  idolatry.  ^  There  is  a  colony  of  Jews 
in  China,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  the  converts  of  the 
missionaries,  formerly  tolerated  here. 

The  temples  of  Buddha,  who  is  called  Fo  in  China,  are  filled  with 
all  manner  of  images,  and  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  struck 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  from  their  remarkable  resemblance 
to  those  of  their  own  church.  Pontifi^,  patriarchs  whose  spiritual 
jurisdiction  extends  over  a  certain  province,  a  council  of  superior 
priests,  by  whom  the  pontiff  is  elected,  €Uid  whose  badges  of  dignity 
resemble  those  of  the  cardinals,  convents,  malfe  and  fomale,  pra^en 
for  the  dead,  auricular  confession,  the  intercession  of  saints,  fastings 
kisBing  of  feet,  litanies,  processions,  bells,  and  beads,  and  holy  water. 
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bamm^  of  incense  and  tapers,  constitate  some  of  the  features  of 
Buddhism  in  China. 

The  priests  of  Buddha  in  Tibet  are  called  lamas,  and  here  a  sort  of 
theocracy  has  arisen.  The  Grand  Lama  or  Daiai-Lama  resides  near 
Lassa,  and  is  considered  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  the  supreme 
god,  but  as  the  deity  himself^  dwelling  in  a  human  form.  When  the 
dalai^ama  dies  the  divine  spirit  merely  passes  into  another  body, 
which  is  known  to  the  lamas  by  certain  signs.  The  Mongols  as  well 
as  the  Tibetans  recognise  this  personage  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
divinity,  and  pay  him  the  greatest  veneration.  The  monasteries  are 
very  numerous  in  Tibet,  both  for  males  and  females. 

The  temples  in  China  are  low  buildings  usually  containing  nu- 
merous images,  and  inhabited  by  priests  and  beggars;  the  pagodas  are 
lofly  edifices  containing  no  images,  nor  tenants. 

14.  CfOvemmmL  The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the  emperor 
who  is  styled  the  son  of  heaven ;  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male 
line.  His  power  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  certain  magistrates,  and  all 
officers  must  be  appcunted,  according  to  established  rules,  from  the 
learned.  These  form  three  ranks,  which  depend  solely  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  candidate  to  undergo  certain  examinations.  There  are  no 
hereditary  dignities,  except  that  of  princes  of  the  blood,  descendants 
of  Confucius,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  the  ancestors  of  a  person  of 
distinguished  merit  are  often  rewarded  by  titles  of  honor  for  the  ser 
vices  of  their  descendant. 

The  laws  are  couched  in  the  simplest  language,  and  promulgated 
with  the  utmost  possible  publicity,  that  none  may  be  ignorant  of  tnem. 
The  punishments  are  the  bastinado,  the  pillory,  banishment,  hard  labor» 
and  death. 

The  subjects  .are  divided  into  seven  classes;  the  great  officers  of 
state,  called  by  Europeans  mandarins,  the  military,  the  learned,  priests^ 
husbandmen,  artisans,  and  merchants,  several  of  which  are  subdivided 
into  two  or  more  ranks. 

The  government  of  Tibet  and  Bootan  is  a  theocracy,  of  which  the 
lamas  are  the  functionaries.  The  Monguls,  Calmucs,  and  Kirghises  an 
governed  by  their  own  chieft. 

151  Inhabitants.  The.  great  mass  of  the  people  in  China  consists  of 
the  Chinese,  but  the  ruling  race,  to  which  belongs  the  emperor,  is  the 
Manchoos.  The  Monguls,  the  Tibetans,  and  the  Turkish  tribes  of  the 
west,  the  Coreaiis,and  many  independent  people  oTthe  interior,  belong 
to  distinct  races. 

The  complexion  of  the  Chinese  is  an  olive  or  dark  brown.  The 
hair  is  black ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  black,  with  tbe  point  next  the  nose 
inclining  a  little  downwards  The  forehead  is  wide,  the  cheek  bones 
high,  and  the  chin  pointed. 

The  dress  is  long  and  loose.  The  chief  garment  is  a  robe  reachfaig 
almost  to  the  ground.  Over  the  robe  is  worn  a  girdle  of  silk,  from 
which  is  suspended  a  knife  in  a  sheath,  and  the  two  sticks  which  are 
used  instead  of  forks.  The  shirts  are  short  and  wide.  The  trowsers 
are  wide,  and  in  winter  they  are  lined  with  fur.  In  warm  seasons  the 
neck  is  bare.  The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  a  cletfniy  people,  either  in 
person  or  dress.  They  seldom  wash  their  garments,  and  they  carry  no' 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  Ther  hair  is  shaven  except  a  long  tuft  on  ths 
crown,  which  is  plaited  somewhat  like  a  whip,  and  often  extends  bsh>w 
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the  waist  The  covering  for  the  head  is  generally  a  cap  of  woven 
cane,  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone.  No  person  is  fully  dressed  without 
a  fiui.  The  dress  of  females  of  the  common  ranks  differs  little  finona 
that  described.  Their  robes  are  long  and  closed  at  the  top.  An  out- 
ward jacket  is  worn  over  them.  Paints  are  universally  used,  though 
with  little  taste. '  The  teeth  are  colored  yellow  or  green.  The  nails  of 
the  higher  classes  are  permitted  to  grow  to  several  inches ;  and  they 
are  kept  in  bamboo  sheaths.  The  shoes  of  a  Chinese  lady  are  about 
four  inches  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  In  infancy  the  feet  are  so 
eloBely  swathed,  that  they  cease  to  grow.  This  deformity  is  considered 
as  a  beauty,  and  so  &r  from  being  able  to  dance,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  a  female  thus  mutilated  can  walk.  Children  are  not  permit- 
ted to  wear  silks  or  furs,  or  to  have  the  head  covered,  till  a  certain  age, 
when  T\ey  assume  the  dress  of  men. 

The  Manchoo  ladies  and  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  do  not 
compress  the  feet 

The  principal  article  of  food  is  rice,  which  is  eaten  with  almost  evefy 
aort  of  victuals,  but  in  the  north  com  is  more  used.  The  Manchooaeat 
iiorae  flesh,  and  the  lower  classes,  who  are  miserably  poor,  and  often 
auffer  from  famine,  do  not  refuse  the  most  loathsoEbe  vermin.  Tea  is 
the  usual  drink,  which  has  now  become  almost  as  common  in  Great 
Britain  and- the  United  States,  as  in  its  native  country.  Edible  bird's 
nests,  which  consist  of  some  sort  of  gelatinous  matter,  tripang  or  sea 
alug^  shark  fins,  and  fish  maws  are  among  the  luxuries  of  the  Chinese 
table ;  opium,  though  forbidden  by  law,  is  much  used. 

When  China  was  first  explored  by  European  travellers,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  nation  that  had  alone  found  out  the  true  secret  of  govern- 
ment ;  where  the  virtues  were  developed  by  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
A  greater  familiarity  with  the  Chinese  has  destroyed  the  delusion,  and 
their  virtues  are  the  last  subject  for  which  they  can  claim  any  praise. 
Few  nations,  it  is  now  agreed,  have  so  little  honor  or  feeling,  or  so  much 
duplicity  and  mendacity.  Their  affected  gravity  is  as  far  from  wisdom, 
as  their  ceremonies  are  from  politeness.  The  females,  as  in  all  unen- 
lightened countries,  have  to  suffer  for  the  state  of  society ;  they  pass 
a  life  of  liJ[>or  or  of  seclusion,  the  slaves  rather  than  the  companions 
of  man. 

China  is  known  to  us  principally  from  the  missionaries  and -die  em- 
bassies. Wherever  the  European  passes,  by  land  or  water,  for  the 
rivers  have  their  thousands,  he  sees  masses  of  people ;  but  only  of  one 
sex,  with  good  humor  pervading  the  whole.  He  sees  soldiers  with 
paper  helmets,  quilted  petticoats  and  ^s:  he  sees  punishments  inflict- 
ed in  the  streets,  all  the  operations  of  trade  carried  on  there,  and  signs 
over  the  shops  affirming  that  they  do  not  cheat  here,  to  do  away  the 
more  probable  supposition  that  they  do.  The  government  of  China  is 
one  of  fear,  and  it  has  produced  the  usual  effects,  duplicity  and  mean- 
ness. Prostration  to  authority  is  nowhere  more  humble  than  in  China. 
Ceremony  directs  the  life  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  most  indifferent  ac- 
tions are  moulded  on  it  Their  very  filial  duty,  which  is  prescribed  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  destroy  the  principle,  is  rather  a  political  institution 
than  a  sentiments  It  gives  to  the  parents  too  much  authority  to  leave 

rce  for  affection.    The  parents  have  the  right  to  destroy  or  mutilata 
ir  infant  children,  and  thousands  are.  exposed  yearly  to  perish  in  the 
rivers.    A  son  is  a  minor  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  liable  for  all 
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the  patenia]  debts  but  those  contracted  by  gaming.  '  The  government 
sustains  in. the  greatest  rigor  all  this  parental  authority;  as  the  empe- 
ror assumes  that  he  is  the  general  father,  that  he  may  exact  from  all, 
more  than  the  obedience  that  is  paid  to  a  father  by  a  son.  There 
are  many  festivals,  but  games  of  chance  are  the  common  amusementa 
Cards  and  dice  are  always  carried  about.  Quail  fighting  and  locust 
fighting  are  common,  and*  the  Chinese  are  immoderately  fond  of  them. 
The  fireworks  excel  tliose  of  Europe.  The  chief  festival  is  the  feast 
of  lanterns,  when  gorgeous  lanterns  are  everywhere  displayed. 

16.  lAteraiure,  i^rts,  &c^  The  Chinese  language  is  distinguished 
into  the  written  and  spoken ;  the  former  is  compost  of  syllabic  sign% 
which  are  combined  in  many  forms,  amounting  to  80,000  characters. 
The  latter  is  poor  and  imperfect,  and  consists  of  few  sounds;  the  words 
are  few,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  to  each  sound,  a  variety  of 
minute  modifications  of  accent,  in  order  to  express  different  ideas ;  the 
written  characters  are  also  traced  in  the  air  by  the  hand  in  conversation, 
to  supply  the  imperfection  of  the  spoken  language.  • 

The  literature  of  the  Chinese  is  the  richest  and  most  important  of 
Asia.  The  classical  works  called  King  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
disciples  of  Confucius  have  made  them  the  ^sis  of  their  labors  in 
morality  and  politics.  History  has  always  received  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese,  and  their  annals  form  the  most  complete  series  extant  in  any 
language.  Toetry,  the  drama,  and  romantic  prose  fictions  are  among 
tlie  productions  of  the  Chinese  litterati,  and  their  dictionaries,  ency- 
clopaedias, commentaries,  &c.,  are  numerous;  they  use  silk  paper, 
printing  only  one  side.  Geography  has  been  cultivated  among  them 
firom  a  remote  period ;  the  impenal  geography  fiirms  260  volumes,  with 
mapa.  Astronomy  and  mathomatioe  hovo  not  mado  much  progrcaa^ 
and  medicine  is  practised  with  a  variety  of  superstitious  ceremoniea 
Drawing  and  painting  are  executed  with  mechanical  skill,  but  without 
a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles. 

The  great  wall  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Ch  mesa 
industry,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  executed  by  man.  It 
extends  along  the  northern  frontier  for  the  distance  of  1,500  miles,  cnrer. 
valleys,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  has  stood  for  2,000  years.  It  coii- 
fiists  of  two  brick  walls  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  forming  a 
sort  of  shell,  which  is  filled  up  with  earth,  thus  compbsing  a  solid  ram- 
part, about  15  feet  thick,  and  varying  in  different  places  from  30  to  a 
few  feet  in  height  It  was  constructed  as  a  defence  against  the  noraadio 
warriors  of  central  Asia.  The  great  garden  near  Peking,  attached  to 
a  royal  summer  residence,  covers  60,000  acres,  and  is  filled  with  artificial 
hills,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  and  adorned  with  palaces,  pavilions,  and  everj 
sort  of  decoration  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

17.  History,  China  has  at  different  epochs  formed  a  great  number 
of  independent  states,  and  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  by  foreign 
conquerors.  The  last  event  of  this  character  was  the  conquest  of  the 
cotmtry  by  the  Manchocs  in  1644;  but  the  conquerors  ^ave  assumed 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Chinese.  The  name  China  is  unknown 
to  the  natives,  who  call  themselves  men  of  the  central  empire,  or 
of  the  central  flower. 

•• 
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.  CXXXVI.     EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

1.  Extent,  This  empire  consists  of  several  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  between  Lat  29«  and  47^  N.,  and  Lon.  l28°  and  150^  E^ 
and  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  channel 
of  Tartary.  It  lias  an  area  of  240,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  26,000,000  souls.  The  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Niphon, 
Sikoko,  Kiusiu,  and  Yesso  or  Matsmai;  the  southern  part  of  Seghalien 
belongs  to  Japan,  and  the  northern  to  China;  some  of  the  Kurile  islands 
also  belonff  to  the  former.  The  lofiy  mountains  which  intersect  the 
principal  islands,  and  the  exposure  to  the  sea-breezes  render  the  climate 
cool.    £arth(|uakes  are  common. 

2.  Productions.  Rice,  hemp,  and  silk,  and  the  various  tropical  fruits 
are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  southern  parts.  The  milky  juice  of 
the  varnish  trees  supplies  the  beautiful  lacker  or  japan ;  the  tea-tree 
and  bamboo  are  indigenous.  Agriculture  is  carried  to  great  perfection, 
and  as  there  are  few  cattle  or  sheep,  there  are  no  meadows,  and  fences 
are  not  necessary.  The  com  fields,  cotton  plantations,  rice  groundsi 
and  mulberry  orchards  are  often  very  extensive. 

3.  Towns.  Yedo,  the  capital,  upon  the  island  of  Niphon,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  world,  having  a  circuit  of 
53  miles,  and  a  popuhition  of  1,300,000  souls.  The  port  is  shallow,  and 
accessible  only  to  small  vessels.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  bam- 
boo, covered  with  mortar,  and  are  but  two  stories  high.  Paper  sup- 
plies the  place  of  glass,  and  the'fioors  ar&  covered  with  matting.  The 
palace  orifae  enrperor  ts  ftcaily  16  miles  in  ctfeumferenee  and  is  ^strong- 
ly  fortified ;  the  citadel  or  inner  fort  is  inhabite4  by  the  imperial -^amiiy, 
and  the  outer  fortress  by  the  nobility.  The  hall  of  a  hundred  mats  is 
600  feet  long  and  300  wide,  with  the  doors  and  cornices  finely  lackered, 
and  the  locks  and  hinges  richly  fpk. 

Kie  or  Meacd  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital,  and  contains  the  most 
remarkable  edifices.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  dairi  or  descendant 
of  the  ancient  emperors,  who  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  empire.  The 
dairies  palace  is  in  itself  a  town  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches ; 
the  imperial  palace  is  also  a  large  building.  The  temple  of  Fokoa, 
paved  with  squares  of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  96  columns  of 
cedar,  is  about  1000  feet  in  length,  and  contains  a  colossal  statue  of 
Buddha,  83  feet  in  height  The  temple  of^Kwanwon  is  little  inferior 
to  the  preceding ;  in  the  midst  sits  the  goddess,  with  33  hands,  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  subordinate  deities ;  and  innumerable  statues  of 
all  sizes,  and  richly  gilt,  are  placed  around  on  shelves;  the  Japanese 
say  there  are  3:3,333.  The  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  500,000. 
Meaco  is  the  centre  o(4apaiiese  commerce  and  manufactures ;  silks, 
tissue,  soy,  and*  lackered  wares  are  purchased  here  in  their  greatest  per- 
fection; andf  all  the  money  of  the  empire  is*  coined,  and  most  of  the 
books,  are  pnnted  here. 

Nangasaki,  on  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  is  the  only  port  in  whrc^/S»reign 
vessels  are  suffered  to  come  to  anchor.  ^  . 

.4.  Government.    The  Kubo  or  Jogun,  (commander  in  .chielf)  m,  the- 
real  sovereign,  and  his  power  is  absolute.    The  government  is  a  b«edi- 
tary  monarchy,  sustained  by  a  great  number  of  damios  (hereditary 
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priiicos),  who  are  themselves  kept  in  subjection  bytlieir  mutual  jeal- 
ousies,  and  by  being  obliged  to  eive  hostages.  Many  of  them  are  even 
required  to  leave  their  femilies  m  the  capital,  and  to  reside  there  them- 
eelves  half  the  year.  The  dairi  retains  the  tide  of  emperor  and  the 
appearances  of  authority,  but  he  is  confined  in  the  palace  at  Meaco, 
which  he  never  quits  except  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  princijpal  temples. 

5.  Manufactures  aud  Commerce.  The  Japanese  excel  in  working  iu 
copper,  iron,  and  steel ;  their  silk  and  cotton  goods,  porcelain,  paper 
of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  lackered  ware  (thence  called  japanned),*  and 
plass  are  also  made  in  great  perfection.  Their  foreign  commerce  is 
inconsiderable ;  the  Japanese  are  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  port  of  Nangasaki  is  open  only  to  the  Chinese,  Coreans,  and 
Dutch,  and  even  to  them  under  great  restrictions.  The  inland  and 
coasting  trade  is,  however,  extensive ;  the  ports  are  crowded  with  ves- 
sels, and  the  fairs  thronged  with  merchants. 

6.  Rtli^on,  There  are  three  forms  of  religion  prevalent  in  Japan. 
The  religion  of  Sinto  is  founded  upon  the  worship  of  genii,  or  subordi- 
nate go&,  from  whom  the  dairi  is  supposed  to  be  descended.  The 
penii  or  kami  are  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  who  have  ascended  to  heaven ; 
in  their  honor  are  erected  temples,  in  which  are  placed  the  symbols  of 
the  deity,  consisting  of  strips  of  paper,'  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood ; 
these  symbols  are  also  kept  in  the  houses,  and  before  these  are  offered 
the  daily  prayers  to  the  kamis.  The  domestic  chapels  are  also  adorned 
with  flowers  and  green  branches ;  and  two  lamps,  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
another  of  wine  are  placed  before  them.  Some  animals  are  also  ven^- 
rat6d,  as  sacred  to  the  kamis.  The  sacrifices,  offered  at  certain  seasoqs, 
consist  of  rice,  cakes,  eggs,  &c* 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan  from  Corea,  and  in  many  cases 
is  so  far  mingled  with  the  religion  of  Sinto,  that  the  same  temples  serve 
for  both,  and  accommodate  the  images  of  the  kamis  together  with  thpse 
of  the  Buddhist  gods. 

The  doctrine  of  Confucius  has  also  been  brought  into  the  country, 
and  has  many  followers. 

7.  Inhabitanis.  The  Japanese  have  a  brown  complexion,  black  hair, 
and  the  oblique  eye,  which  chai*acterises  the  Chinese.  They  are 
middle-sized,  well  formed,  and  active,  and  in  character  intelligent,  cour- 
teous, industrious,  and  honest,  but  suspicious  and  vindictive.  They  aro 
more  cleanly  than  the  Chinese,  and  more  ready  to  adopt  the  improve- 
ments of  other  nations. 

Women  hold  a  higher  rank  than  in  China ;  they  are  educated  with 
the  same  care  as  the  men,  and  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  liberty  as  in 
European  countries. 

^  Most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  borrowed  firom  the  Chinese, 
ana  in  many  respects  the  Japanese  are  still  much  behind  that  industri- 
ous people. 


CXXXVII.     GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ASIA. 

1.  Boundaries.  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
on  the  east  by  Behring's  strait  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  thesouth  by  the 
Chinese  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Red,  Medi- 
terranean, and  Black  s^as,  and  Europe.    It  extends  from  Lat  1°  to  78* 
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N.  and  £n>ni  Lon^a6^  £.  to  170''  W.,  having  an  area  of  16,160,000  squaro 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  400,000,(KK). 

2.  Mtmrdoins*  Asia  contains  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  world.  The 
Ural  Mountains,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Ghauts  in  Hindostan 
run  north  and  south.  Four  chains  extend  fix>nj  the  region  of  the  Cas- 
pian towards  the  east,  covering  the  Chinese  Empire,  Siberia,  and  India 
with  their  numerous  branches;  they  are  the  Altaian  Mountains,  the 
Teenshan,  the  Kwanlun,and  the  Uimala^'mountains,  of  which  the  high- 
est summits  rise  to  the  height  of  28,000  feet  The  Japanese  islands  are 
covered  with  lofty  mountains,  containing  numerous  volcanoes.  The 
numerous  chains  of  the  Taurus  traverse  tl^  country  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Black  Sea  in  various  directions.  Between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  are  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  the  loftiest  chain  of  which 
-may  be  considered  as  the  division  line  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  high- 
est summits  have  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet 

3.  Rivers,  Although  Asia  is  the  largest  division  of  the  globe,  the 
Asiatic  streams  are  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  American  continent 
The  principal  rivers  descend  fi^m  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
declivities  of  the  great  central  table-lands  into  the  Arctic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  oceans.  The  Yenissey  is  the  largest ;  the  Oby  and  the  Lena 
are  also  large  rivers.  The  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Kians  have  an  easterly 
course.  The  Irawaddy,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Euphrates  flow 
south. 

4.  Sects.  Asia  contains  several  large  inland  bodies  of  water,  which 
are  improperly  called  seas.  They  are  principally  salt  The  largest  of 
these  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  receives  several  considerable  rivers, 
but  has  no  outlet ;  its  bed  is  indeed  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
ocean.  It  is  650  miles  in  length  by  250  in  breadth,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  245,000  square  miles.  It  is  in  many  places  too  shallow 
for  navigation,  although  in  some  parts  very  deep.  It  abounds  in  stur- 
geon, beluga,  salmon,  and  other  fish,  and  several  species  of  seal-  ara 
taken  in  its  waters.  The  Sea  of  Okotsk,  the  Sea  of  Japan  or  Gulf  of 
Corea,  the  Eastern  Sem,  between  the  Loochoo  islands  and  China,  and 
the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  south  of  Formosa  are  large  bays  on  the  eastern 
coast  The  Sea  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea,  are  Che  princijml  arms  of  the  sea  on  the  south.  The  Red 
Sea  is  about  1,400  miles  in  length,  but  nowhere  moi-e  than  200  in 
breadth  ;  it  has  few  good  harbors,  and  the  navigation  is  rendered  diffi 
cult  by  storms,  shoals,  and  coral  ree& 

5.  Straits.  The  Straits  of  Bkbelmandel  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  The  Straits  of  Ormuz  lie  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Gulf  of  Ormuz.  The  Strait  of  Malacca,  which  separates  Sumatra 
Jrom  the  'continent,  and  the  Strait  of  Sincapore,  between  the  island  of 
Slncapore  and  Malacca,  are  the  most  fi^quented  of  Asia.  The  Strait  of 
Corea  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Sougar  or  Sangar  on  the  north  connect 
the  Sea  of  Japan  with  the  ocean,  and  the  Strait  of  Laperouse  cond^ts 
that  sea  with  the  Sea  of  Okotsk.  The  channel  of  Tartary  flows  between 
the  continent  and  the  island  of  Seghalien ;  and  Bhermg's  Strait  divides 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

6.  Peninstdas,  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea^ 
Arabia,  the  Deccan, .  Malacca,  Corea,  and  Kamchatka  are  the  most 
remarkable  peninsulas  of  Asia. 

7.  Islands.    On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  Kurile  islands ;  Seghalien,* 


ANIMALS  OF  ASIA. 


1.  Pheasant. 

2.  Elephant. 

3.  Peacock. 

4.  Caracal. 

5.  Tiger. 

6.  Musk  Deer 


7.  One  Horned  Rhi-  11.  Dromedary. 

noceros.  12.  Camel. 

8.  Chetah.  13.  Buffaloe. 

9.  Yak.  14.  Zebu. 
10.  Horse.                      15.  Nylghau. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  ASIA. 


I.Ural, 5,200  feet.   5.  Tauro  Caucasian,       18,0C0feet. 

2.  Altai, 12,000    "  6.  Mount  Ararat,    .     .  17,280  " 

3.  AntiLibanus,inwhich)  7.  Elboorz,     .     .     .     .12,000  " 

are  Mt.  Carmel  and  V  16,000  8.  Teenshan,  .     .     .      20,000  " 

Mt.  Tabor.                   S  9.  Kwanlun,     .     .     .     16,000  " 

4.  Mt.  Lebanon  in  Anti>„  f^^^^t  10.  Hindoo  Koo,     .     .     20,000  " 

Libanus  Chain,          j  ii;wu  n.  chamoulari(Himala)  28,000  " 
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beioiiguig  partly  to  China  and  partly  to  Japan ;  the  Japanese  archipelago ; 
and  Formosa,  the  Loocboo  isles^  and  Hainan  belpnging  to  China.  Near 
the  coast  of  Malacca  are  the  Junkselon,  Nicobar,  and  Andaman  islands. 
On  the  coast  of  Hindostan  arc  .Ceylon,  the  Laccadives,  and  Maldives. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  Cyprus,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  Rhodes,  Samos, 
Mitylene,  &c.,  belong  to  Asia. 

8.  Climaie,  The  great  elevation  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  direction 
and  elevation  of  the  mountainous  cliains  modify  the  climate  of  this 
continent  and  give  it  a  peculiar  character.  In  respect  to  climate  Asia 
may  be  divided  into  five  regions.  1.  Central  Asia,  lying  between  the 
Altaian  and  Uimala  mountains,  although  situated  between  28*^  and  50^ 
N.  Lat,  experiences  the  rigors  of  the  most  nonhern  regions,  and  en- 
joys but  a  short  summer.  2.  Southeni  Asia,  comprising  the  two 
Indies,  sheltered  by  a  huge  mountainous  rampart  from  the  icy  winds  of 
the  north,  has  no  winter ;  the  summers  are  long  and  warm,  and  the 
seasons  are  distinguished  into  the  wet  and  the  dry.  8.  Northern 
Asia,  embracing  all  the  extensive  region  north  of  the  Altai  is  exposed 
to  all  the  rigors  of  a  ])olar  climate.  4.  Eastern  Asia,  exposed  at  once 
to  thecooling  influences  of  the  interior  highlands,  and  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  cold  and  moist.  5.  Western  Asia,  lying  between  the  Indus 
and  Mediterranean,  and  the  Caspian  and  Red  seas  enjoys  a  milder 
climate  and  a  much  more  serene  air. 
•  9.  Vegetable  Producliona,  Asia  fit)m  its  vast  extent  and  unequal 
surface  comprehends  the  vegetable  products  of  all  climates,  from  the 
creeping,  lichen  which  flourishes  on  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow,  to 
the  splendid  varieties  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  agricultural  staples 
are  in  the  warmer  regions  rice,  of  which  Asia  yields  27  varieties, 
maize,  millet,  and  many  varieties  of  a  coarser  grain  called  dourra, 
as  well  as  other  species  of  legumes  unknown  in  Europe.  In  the  more 
temperate  regions  the  dififerent  cereal  grains  are  produced,  and  barley 
and  oats  nrs  raised  as  far  north  as  60  degrees,  and  on  the  elevated 
l>iains  of  more  southern  regions.  Beyond  this  and  in  the  higher 
plains  vegetation  comprises  only  dwarf  tree^  beny-bearing  shrubs, 
and  lichens.  The  tea  plant  is  indigenous  to  China,  and  cofifee  to  Ara- 
bia. The  sugar >cane  is  produced  in  India,  and  the  poppy  plant  furnish- 
es great  quantities  of  opium  for  exportation.  The  cotton  shrub,  and 
the  mulberry  tree  grow  throughout  the  southern  regions,  and  various 
aromatic  plants  and  gum-trees  enrich  this  part  of  the  continent,  yield- 
ing mace,  cassia,  camphor,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  the  fin^grant 
balm  of  Mecca,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Asia  also  furnishes  many 
medicinal  plants  and  dye-stuffs. 

In  the  south  the  forests  abound  with  valuable  trees,  furnishing  various 
durable  ornamental  and  dye-woods.  The  teak  tree  of  the  Indies 
surpasses  all  others  in  hardness  and  durability.  The  palms  yield  a 
rich  and  nutritious  juice,  and  all  the  common  fruit-trees  of  Europe, 
many  of  which  were  borrowed  from  Asia,  are  found  in  different  re- 
gions. Asia  Minor  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  abound  in  the, 
myrtle,  laurel,  mastic,  tamarind,  c3rpre8B,  and  other  trees.  The  orien- 
tal planes  are  numerous  in  Persia,  and  the  oak  and  cedar  grow  to  a 
great  size  in  the  Syrian  mountains.  In  the  colder  regions  are  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  &c.,  the  dwarf  birch,  mountain  willow,  and  the  dark  ever- 
green pines  and  fms. 

10.  Minerals.    Asia  yields  all  the  usenil  and  precious  metals,  but  the 
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wealth  of  the  Asiadc  mines  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Hindostan 
and  Asiatic  Russia  produce  diamonds;  gold,  and  silver  are  found  in 
China,  Japan,  the  Indies,  and  Russia ;  tin  in  China  and  Farther  India ; 
quicksilver  in  China,  Japan,  and  Ceylon ;  and  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  abound. 

11.  AnimaU.    The  lion  is  found  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India. 

The  tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia.  He  is  a  native  of  India,  Sumatra, 
China,  and  other  districts.  He  is  fearless  of  man,  ferocious,  and  blood- 
thirsty. He  will  kill  and  drag  ofTa  horse  or  a  bufialo  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  usual  mode  of  hunting  the  tiger,  is  with  elephants. 
.  The  cheetah  or  hunting  leopard,  is  a  small  species  of  leopard,  which 
is  trained  to  hunt  antelopes.  It  steals  along  slily  when  it  aiscovers  its 
prey  till  arrived  within  a  convenient  distance,  when  it  suddenly  springs 
K>rwud  with  several  immense  bounds  upon  its  victim.  The  cheet& 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  dog  and  cat  families. 

The  panther,  leopard,  lynx,  and  caracal  are  also  found  in  Asia. 

The  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  inferior  in  size  and  capacity  to  the 
elephant;  it  lives  upon  canes  and  shrubs,  and  unless  attacked  is  inof- 
fensive ;  the  skin  is  rough,  thick,  and  naked,  and  gathered  in  folds ; 
the  horn  grows  upon  the  snout 

The  elephant  of  Asia  is  larger  and  stronger  than  that  of  Africa. 
From  time  immemorial  elephants  have  been  used  in  war  by  the  people 
of  India.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  warm  countries  of  Asia,  and 
even  in  a  wild  state  their  manners  are  social  and  inoffensive.  Their 
common  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  young  branches,  fruit,  and  corn ; 
in  quest  of  food  they  often  ravage  large  tracts  of  territory.  They  are 
taken  by  being  decoyed  into  enclosures,  and  are  easily  tamed. 

There  are  two  species  of  camel ;  the  dromedary  with  one  hump,  and 
the  Bactrian  or  two-humped  camel.  The  former  is  chiefly  used  for 
travelling,  and  its  valuable  quality  is  swiflness;  it  is  much  employed  in 
the  dry,  sandy  regions.  The  two-humped  camel  is  mostly  used  for 
carrying  burdens,  being  heavy  in  make,  with  great  strength  and  in- 
credible patience  of  fittisue  and  thirst 

Numerous  species  of  deer  and  antelopes  are  found  in  Asia.  Of 
these  the  nyl-ghau  or  blue  ox  is  the  most  remarKable ;  it  is  described 
as  partaking  of  the  characters  of  the  deer  and  the  ox,  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs  of  the  former,  and  tlie  body,  horns,  and  tail  of  the  latter. 

The  musk  deer  is  a  timid,  solitary  animal,  dwelling  in  the  Alpine 
tracts  of  central  Asia  amid  barren  rocks  and  perpetual  snows.  The 
musk  is  obtained  from  a. small  bag  under  the  belly.  « 

The  yak  or  grunting  ox,  with  a  tail  lUce  a  horse,  and  a  mane  on  the 
neck  and  back,  is  about  the  size  of  the  buU,  and  is  invaluable  to  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  central  plateaus,  to  whom  it  affords  the  means  of 
conveyance,  of  clothing  and  covering  for  tlieir  t^nts,  and  of  food  in  its 
flesh  and  milk.  Its  long  bushy  tail  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  by 
the  chie&  BufSiloes  and  the  hump-backed  or  Indian  oxen  abound  in 
the  southern  regions. 

Various  fur-bearing  animals  abound  in  Siberia,  and  bears,  wolves, 
and  hyaenas  are  found  in  diflerent  countries. 

The  broad-tailed  sheep,  the  Cashmere  and  Angora  goats,  compose  the 
riches  of  some  of  the  Asiatics. 

Arabia  may  be  considered  the  native  country  of  the  horse,  in  which 
he  arrives  at  the  highest  perfection,  and  combines  all  the  most  estima- 
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ble  qualideB  of  symmetry  of  form,  fineness  of  skin,  fire,  (jk>cility,  fleet- 
ness,  and  hardiness.  The  zebra  and  wild  ass  likewise  inhabit  some 
reffionsof  Asia. 

The  birds  of  Asia  include  almost  every  known  species ;  the  peacock 
and  the  peacock-pheasant  are  among  the  most  remarkable  lor  richness 
and  beauty  of  plumage. 

12.  InhalntanlSj  Kdigion,  The  principal  Asiatic  nations  are  the 
Japanese,  comprising  me  Loochooans;  the  Chinese;,  the  Siamese, 
Birmese,  and  Peguan ;  the  Hindoo ;  the  Persian,  comprising  the  Af- 
l^ans,  Bucharians,  and  Curds ;  the  Semitic,  comprising  the  Jews  and 
Arabians;  the  Tun^o,  including  the  Tungooses  and  Manchoos;  the 
Mongolian,  comprising  the  Monguls  and  Calmucks ;  the  Turkish,  in- 
cluding the  Osmanlis,  Turcomans,  Usbeks,  JCirghises,  Yakouts,  &c. ; 
the  Samoyede;  the  Armenian,  &c.  Asia  is  the  land  of  fiible  and 
mystery,  and  exhibits  a  deplorable  example  of  the  errors  into  which 
unassiftted  reason  ^guides  the  religious  feelings.  The  Mosaic  and  Chris- 
tian religions,  the  most  important  truths  have,  however,  been  revealed 
on  its  soil ;  while  there  are  few  extravagances  and  absurdities  diat  have 
not  sprunf^  up  and  flourished  in  the  same  region,  as  if  to  contrast  in  a, 
more  striking  manner  human  folly  with  divine  wisdom.  The  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Sabeans,  the  worship  of  fire  and  other  elements,  Mahome- 
tanism,  which  has  mixed  some  great  truths  with  its  errors,  the  polythe- 
ism of  the  buddhists,  the  bramins,  the  lamaists,  the  worship  or  heaven 
and  of  the  dead,  of  spirits  and  demons,  and  cruel,  de|piiding,  and 
loathsome  rites,  and  doctrines  of  the  most  absurd  nature  have  found 
followers  and  respect  in  this  land  of  superstition.  Buddhism  is  the 
religion  of  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  prevailing  over  all  of 
Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Central  Asia.  Maho- 
metanism  is  the  most  widely  diffu^,  but  its  followers  are  not  so 
numerous ;  it  is  professed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Western 
Asia ;  Bramanism  is  predominant  in  India.  Buddhism  numbers  about 
170  million  followers;  Bramanism  00  million,  and  Mahometanisra 
about  the  same  number. 


CXXXVIII.     EGYPT. 

1.  Boundaries.  Egypt  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
east  by  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  south  by  Nubia ;  and  west  hv  the 
great  desert  I^  extends  from  lAt.  23°  to  32^  N.,  and  fit>m  Lon.  24®  to 
§5°  £.,  being  about  600  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
400  in  breadth ;  and  having  an  area  of  186,000  square  niiles,  and  a 
population  of  2,500,000  inhabitants. 

2.  Rivera.  The  only  river  is  the  Nile,  which  is  formed  in  Nubia  by 
the  junction  of  two  great  streams,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  which  rises  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  sources 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  to  the  southwest.  Traversing  Egvpt 
from  south  to  north,  the  Nile,  below  Cairo,  divides  into  several  branches 
which  discharge  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  princi- 
pal mouths  are  that  of  Roeetta  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Damietta  on 
die  east  Its  length  is  about  2,400  miles.  It  annually  overflows,  and 
fertilizes  the  country  upon  its  banks  during  the  summer  months. 

3.  Surface.    The  lower  part  of  Egypt  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  plain  • 
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the  Danow  ralley  of  the  Nile  is  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  low  laogM  «f 
burren  failh,  b(^ond  which  to  the  east  and  west  are  vast  sandy  deserts. 
Intenpersed  over  these  deserts  are  well-watered,  fertile  spots^  called 
oases  or  wadys,  rising  like  green  islands  from  amidst  an  ocean  of  sand. 
The  Gkeat  Oasis,  lying  to  the  west  of  Thebes,  consists  .of  a  group 
of  these  fertile  spots,  stretching  100  miles  north  and  south.  West  of 
this  is  the  Oasis  of  El  Dakel,  or  the  Western  Oasis,  comprising  twelve 
villages.  To  the  north  lie  those  of  £1  Kassar,  and  Siwah'  or  Ammon. 
All  of  them  contain  numerous  interesting  ruina. 

4.  (Ornate.  Rain  rarely  falls  in  Egypt,  and  only  in  light  showers  (or 
a  few  minutes ;  thunder  and  lightning  are  equally  infrequent .  During 
eight  months  in  the  year,  from  March  to  November^  the  heat  is  almost 
insupportable  to  a  European.  The  other  mouths  are  comparatively 
temperate.  The  southerly  winds  which  sometimes  blow  in  Egypt,  are 
bv  the  natives  called  khamseen,  that  is,  the  hot  winds  of  the  dUort 
They  are  of  such  extreme  heat  and  aridity,  that  no  animated  body  ex- 
posed fo  them  can  withstand  their  pernicious  influence.  During  the 
three  da3r8  of  the  southern  blast,  the  streets  are  deserted ;  and  wo  to  the 
traveller  whom  this  wind  surprises  remote  from  shelter ;  when  it  ex- 
ceeds three  days,  it  is  insupportable.  Very  frequently  the  inhabitants 
are  almost  blinded  with  drifts  of  sand ;  but  these  evils  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  remedied  by  the  rising  and  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

5.  Laies.  The  Natron  Lakes  are  a  series  of  smalt  basins  in  ilie 
northwestern  part  of  Egypt,  the  waters  of  which  deposit  conunon  salt, 
and  natron  or  soda.  Lake  Marebtis,  on  the  coast,  has  been  converted 
into  a  salt  lagoon  bv  the  irruption  of  the  sea.  Lake  Mceris,  long  con- 
sidered an  artificial  work,  has  been  proved  by  recent  examinations  to 
be  a  natural  basin. 

6.  Caruds.  Egypt  contains  a  great  number  of  canals,  many  of  which 
are  only  adapted  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  principal  canals  of 
navijration  are  Joseph^  canal,  about  100  miles  iu  length,  and  irom  50 
to  9W)  feet  broad ;  the*  canal  of  Cleopatra,  recently  restored  under  the 
name  of  the  Mahmoud  canal,  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  Alexandria,  48  miles  long,  but  so  unskilfully  constructed  as  to 
be  aheady  choked  with  mud;  and  the  Abu  Meneggy  canal,  passing 
from  the  Nile  to  the  sea  on  the  noitheast,  about  100  miles  in  length* 

7.  Thtrnia.  Cairo  or  Kahira,  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  is  a  large  town  of  the  most  irregular  construction.  The  streets  are 
so  narrow  that  the  balconies  of  the  opposite  houses  often  touch  each 
other,  and  many  of  them  are  roofed  quhe  over.  A  part  of  the  towa 
is  annually  inpndated.  The  houses  are  in  general  built  of  mud  and 
bricks,  of^two  or  three  stories  high,  and  being  without  windows  on  the 
street  side,  they  present  a  gloomy  appearance.  Those  of  the  public 
dignitaries  have  a  basement  of  stone,  each  laver  of  which  is  painted  red 
or  green,  and  each  story  b  provided  with  a  balcony.  In  the  basement 
story  are  a  large  hall  where  the  master  gives  audience,  and  another 
hall,  paved  with  marble,  and  supplied  with  sofas  and  jeh-d^eau.  A 
great  number  of  mosques,  many  of^  which  are  ele^ntly  decorated  with 
arabesques  and  light  and  rich  minarets ;  1,300  coflee-houses ;  31  bath- 
ing houses,  remarkable  for  their  size  or  ornaments;  the  vast  cisterns  or 
reservoirs  containing  a  supply  of  water  for  the  people,  many  of  which 
are  adorned  with  marble  colonnades  and  bronze  balustrades,  and  have 
schools' attached  to  them,  &c.,  deserve  notice.    Cairo  is  the  centre  of 
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an  extenaiTe  traffic  between  A«a  and  Africa,  and  coDtains  about 
300,000  inbabitants.  Tbe  vice-roy  resides  generally  at  Sboubra,  a  little 
village  in  the  vicinity,  where  he  has  built  a  splendid  piUace,  with  fine 
gardens. 

'  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  stands  Ghizeh,  celebrated  for  its  pyra- 
mid^; these  colossal  tombs,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  remote  ages,  and 
whose  extept  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  to  us,  contain  im- 
mense halls,  with  walls  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone ;  in  the  Cen- 
tre of  tl^e  principal  hall,  has  been  found  it  sarcophagus,  indicating  the 
purpose  of  the  building.  The  two  largest  pyramids  are  those  of  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes ;  the  former  is  about  470  feet  high,  with  a  base  750  feet 
in  length ;  the  latter  is  a  little  smaller.  At  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cephrenes  is  the  famous  colossal  sphinx,  or  imaginary  monster  with  a 
human  head  and  a  lion's  body ;  it  is  in  a  lying  posture,  the  head  and 
neck  are  about  30  feet  high,  and  the  length  of  me  body  about  125  feet ; 
it  seems  to  have  be^i  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

A  little  higher  up  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Memphis, 
once  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  Egyptian  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  art 

Alexandria  stands  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  hm  a  double  harbor. 
Its  site  is  a  narrow  nec^  of  land  between  lake  Mareotis  and  the  sea.  It 
communicates  with  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile  by  a  canal.  This  city 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  soon  rose  to  wealth  and 
greatness.  It  was  ^e  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  for  science  and 
literature  was  second- only  to  Rome.  It  contained  at  one  time  600,000 
inhabitants.  Afler  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  it  began  to  decline,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  des- 
troyed its  commercial  importance.  At  present  it  consists  of  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall  It 
has  considerable  comnaerce,  and  its  maiicets  are  well  supplied.  Popula- 
tion 25,000.  The  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Alexandria  are  not  of 
Egyptian,  but  of  Grecian  or  Roman  origin,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
pyramids  are  quite  modem.  What  is  called  Pompey's  Pillar  is  a  Co- 
rinthian column  of  porphyry,  about  120  feet  high,  of  uncertain  origin ; 
Cleopatra's  Needle  is  an  obelisk  of  granite  about  64  feet  in  length,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

Rosetta  stands  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  four  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  completely  environed  by  groves  of  oranse,  stycamore, 
date,  banana,  and  other  trees.  The  ci^  has  a  considerable  trade  and 
upwards  of  50  caravansaries.    Population  15,000. 

Damietta  is  situated  between  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Lake  of  Menzaleh,  10  miles  from  the  sea.  The  houses  are  all  white, 
and  are  built  in  a  crescent  around  a  bend  of  the  river.  The  appearance 
of  the  town  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  the  coimtry  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood is  the  most  fertile  and  best  cukivated  in  E^pt  Here  are 
vast  magazines  of  rice  belonging  to  the  government  The  commerce 
of  the  place  is  very  active.    Population  flSfiOO. 

Suez,  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  small  town,  with 
some  trade,  which  it  owes  to  its  good  harbor.  It  was  anciently  an  im- 
portant place,  and  was  connected  with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile 
by  a  canaJ,  now  filled  up* 

Siwah,  in  the  oasis  of  that  name,  is  a  small  town  with  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  buUt  on  a  steep  conical  rock,  with  narrow,  crooked  atroete^  • 
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aniKMt  entirehr  covered  over  by  the  projection  of  the  upper  stofies  of 
die  homes.  It  10  interesthig  fiom  its  vicinity  to  the  ruins  of  the  csele- 
brated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  slone, 
and  fiunous  for  its  oracle. 

Near  £1  Kai^h,  the  principal  town  of  the  Great  Oasis,  through 
whieh  passes  the  Darfur  caravan,  are  also  seen  rt|ins  of  three  mag- 
niiioent  temples,  consisting  of  immense  masses  of  stone,  «nd  a  necsro- 
polis  or  cemetery^  comprising  several  hundred  buildings,  each  con- 
taining numerous  mummies. 

Ascending  the  Nile  firom  Cairo,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Medinet  el 
Fayoum,  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  con- 
nected with  the  river  by  a  canal.  Near  this  place  travellers  have 
thouffht  they  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  labyrinth ;  this  remaris- 
able  Duilding  is  described  in  terms  of  admiration  by  an  ancient  Greek 
traveller,  Herodotus,  as  the  sreatest  triumph  of  human  industry  and 
art ;  it  was  composed  of  twelve  covered  courts,  and  3^000  rooms,  of 
which  half  were  under  ground.  The  latter  he  was  not  suffered  to 
enter,  as  they  contained  the  bodies  of  tho  sacred  crocodiles,  and  of 
the  twelve  kings,  who  had  constructed  the  labyrinth.  But  the  infinite 
number  of  windlpg  passaffes  in  the  upper  {lart  of  the  building,  the  rich 
sculptures,  which  adorned  the  marble  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  the  polished  columns,  filled  him  with  astonishment. 

Beni  Hassan,  a  small  village,  is  remarkable  for  its  hypogees  or 
sepulchral  grottoes,  of  which  the  ceilings  are  in  part^  arched  and  in 
part  suppoi^  by  pillars,  and  the  walls  covered  with  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings. 

Siout,  near  which  are  similar  gix>ttoes,  is  a  considerable  town  with 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Nigritia  start  fifom 
Siout 

Denderah  is  a  small  village  famous  for  its  magnificent  temple,  con- 
sidered the  most  splendid  production  of  Egjrptian  architecture. 

Luxor,  Kamak,  and  several  other  villages  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Thebes,  the  beauty,  richness,  and  dimensions  of  whose  re- 
mains, their  sculptured  gateways,  their  miles  of  avenues,  lined  with 
colossal  sphinxes,  their  long  rows  of  columns,  the  stup^idoiis  size 
aAd  immense  number  of  the  blocks  of  stone  scattei^ed  around,  and  the 
graceful  and  exquisitely  finished  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  reveal 
its  fi)rmer  extent  and  splendor.  These  ruins  fie  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  On  one  side  are  the  remains  of  the  vast  |)alaee  of  Rhamsee, 
a  castellated  building  with  embattled  walls ;  those  of  the  Memnoniuni, 
covering  a  space  of  about  2,000  feet  in  length,  with  two  colossal  stat- 
ues, which  though  seated  are  65  feet  in  height;  from  one  of  these 
called  the  statue  of  Memnon,  musical  sounds  are  said  by  tlie  ancienti 
to  have  issued,  as  soon  as  it  was  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun ; 
the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  of  stupendous  dimensions  is  akso  on  the 
same  side.  On  the  right  hank  at  Luxor  are  the  ruins  of  the  vast 
palace  of  Sesostris;  two  obelisks,  exquisitely  woriced,  each  of  one 
block  of  granite,  and  upwards  of  73  feet  hirij,  four  colossal  statues  of 
from  35  to  45  feet,  a  magnificent  portal  50  feet  in  height,  and  a  peris- 
tyle of  200  columns,  lead  to  the  main  body  of  the  palace. 

At  Kamak  is  the  avenue  of  sphmxes^  upwards  of  a  mile  in  ieogfh, 
bordered  by  600  colossal  images  of  the  mystic  animal.  The  |^ 
palace  at  which  it  terminates  is  the  most  surprising  of  all  these  won- 
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derfiil  mbnumeiitfl;  the  avenue  of  monolithic  cohimns  76  feeC  in 
height ;  the  great  hall,  340  feet  in  length  by  170  in  breadth,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported -by  134  columns;  the  obelisk,  which  is  the  larijest 
known,  being  96  feet  in  height ;  the  wails  covert  with  hieroglyphiofl, 
sculptures,  and  paintings,  representing  the  battles,  triumphs,  proces- 
sions, sacrifices,  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, — ^these  and  other 
objects  present  a' scene  of  unrivaled  interest.  At  a  little  distance 
are  the  tombs  of  the  king^  consisting  of  long  galleries,  covered  with 
exquisite  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  lofty  halls  sustained  by  numer- 
ous columns,  and  containing  utensils,  and  vessels  of  various  kinds, 
papyrus  roUs,  &c.  The  necropolis  or  cemetery  of  the  ancient  city  is 
also  visible,  and  occupies  an  immense  extent 

Esne  is  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  with  considerable  commerce; 
It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sennaar  and  Darflir  caravans,  and  is  a 
great  camel  market.    The  ruins  here  are  also  magnificent 

Syene,  Elephantine,  and  Philse  are  equally  remarkable  for  their 
Temains  of  ancient  architecture. 

8.  hidustry.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  little  labor  is  necessary  to 
cultivate  it  Com,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  fiax,  cotton,  benneh,  and  tobacoo 
are  produced.  The  cotton-tree,  of  which  plantations^Mive  been  fi>rmed 
by  the  present  viceroy,  yields  cotton  of  a  silky  appearance  and  long 
staple ;  the  mulberry  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  The  reigning  sove- 
eign  has  also  attempted  to  revive  the  manufiicturing  and  mechanic 
arts  among  the  people,  and  has  set  up  large  cotton  mills,  and  introduced 
steom-eugines  and  steamboats,  established  printing  presses,  &c.  *,  but 
the  result  of  these  effoits  remains  as  yet  problematical. 

9.  Inhabitants,  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Arabic 
origin,  descendants  of  the  Arabs  who  overran  the  country  in  the  7th 
century.  The  Copts,  who  by  some  are  considered  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  do  not  exceed  100,000 ;  they  have  lost  their 
original  language,  and  speak  Arabic,  which  is  the  prevailing  language 
of  die  countiy,  although  Turkish  is  that  of  the  government  They  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  There  are  also  some  Annenians, 
Jews,  Turks,  Syrians,  and  Greeks.  The  latter  are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Greek  colonists  in  Egypt,  but  like  the  Copts  they  have  adopted 
the  Arabic  tongue. 

The  Arabs  and  Turks  are  Mahometans ;  the  former  consist  of  two 
classes,  the  Bedouin  or  wandering  tribes,  who  roam  through  the  deserts, 
and  the  Fellahs  or  stationary  inhabitants. 

The  present  ruler  has  endeavored  to  introduce  Eul*opean  customs, 
with  European  arts  and  civilization,  and  we  find  the  inhabitants  sufaeti- 
tuting  the  cap  for  the  turban,  retrenching  the^  fulness  of  the  dress,  and 
even  shaving  the  chin  ;  circumstances,  which  however  slight  in  them- 
selves indicate  a  great  change  of  opinion. 

10.  Government,  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and 
although  the  ruler  retains  the  Turkish  title  of  pacha,  he  is  nevertheless 
entirely  independent  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  To  Egypt  belonss  the 
island  of  Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean,  Syria  and  part  of  Arabia  in 
Asia,  and  part  of  Nubia ;  these  possessions  comprise  about  5,000,000 
inhabitants  and  about  500,000  square  miles. 

11.  History,  Aj  an  early  period  Egypt  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  and 
highly  civilized  people,  but  we  have  few  authentic  records  of  this  remote 
age.    After  being  repeatedly  conquered  by  Asiatic  nations,  Blgypt  was* 
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subdued  by  the  Grreeks,  and  the  Kterature,  arts,  and  language  of  that 
refined  people  became  predominant  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  7th  centurv  it  was  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  an  Arab  tribe,  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  the  habds  of  the  Arabians ;  for  though  at  a  later 
period  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Turks  have  never  formed 
a  cohsiderable  part  of  the  population. 


CXXXIX.     NUBIA. 

1.  Boundaries,  Ifc,  This  country  is  bounded  north  by  BIgypt ; 
by  the  Red  Sea ;  south  by  Abvssinia ;  and  west  by  Darfur  and  Kordo- 
fan,  in  Nigritia.  It  extends  from  n""  to  24°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  2dP  to 
^  E.  hen.,  comprising  about  375,000  equare  miles. '  In  its  natural  fea- 
tures Nubia  much  resembles  Bgypt ;  being  watered  by  the  Nile,  which 
is  here  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  and  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  and  is  swollen  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tacazze.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river-valley  the  C4>untry  consists  of  deserts,  interspersed  with 
oases.  A  great  part  of  this  extensive  region  is  now  subject  to  Egypt, 
but  the  submissioa  of  some  of  the  tribes  is  merely  nominal 

2.  Toums  and  Divisions,  Sennaar,  lately  the  capital  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  powerful  state,  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  now  merely 
a  mass  of  mud  huts  and  cabins,  but  there  are  ruins  which  show  it  to 
have  been  fbrmerlv  a  cx>nsiderable  town. 

The  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  which  extended  over  a  great  part  of  south- 
ern Nubia,  was  conquered  by  tlie  Egyptians  in  1823. 

Shendy,  a  small  and  meanly  built  town  witli  about  7,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  commercial  emporium  of  Nubia  and  the  greatest  slave-mart  in 
the  country.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  Meroe,  anciently 
the  seat  of  learning  and  science,  and  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  Egyptian  arts  and  letters. 

Below  Shendy  is  the  country  of  the  Sheygyas,  a  nation  of  warriors 
and  freebooters,  containing  no  codsiderable  town. 

Dongola,  capital  of  a  small  state,  which  previous  to  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition had  been  conquered  by  the  Mamelukes,  was  formerly  the 
richest  and  largest  city  of  Nubiil,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants. 

The  northern  part  of  Nubia,  or  Lower  Nubia,  called  also  the  land  of 
the  Barabras,  contains  Derr  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  of 
Turkish  origin,  and  Ebsamboul,  a  petty  village,  remarkable  for  the 
magnificent  cave-temples  in  its  neighborhood,  ennched  with  historical 
sculptui^esand  paintings,  colossal  statues,  and  columns.  Numerous  ruins 
line  the  banks  of  the  Nile  throughout  this  region. 

The  country  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  valley,  consists  of 
vast  deserts  and  rugged  and  sterile  hills,  occupied  by  numerous  wild 
and  wandering  tribes. 

Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  an  important  commercial  place,  and  a 
great  slave-mart;  population  8,000,  chiefly  Arabians. 

3.  Inhabitants*  The  inhabitants  of  Nubia  are  (5omposed  of  various 
races.  The  Nubians  proper,  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  consist 
of  two  branches,  the  Kenoos  and  the  Nubalis.  They  speak  different 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  are  called  by  the  Arabs  fierfoers  or 
Barabras.    They  have  long  been  subject  to  foreigners,  and  are  poor 
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and  ignorant.  In  tlie  villages,  round  huts  of  mud  or  looae  stones,  and 
in  towns,  houses  around  an  open  court  in  the  Egyptian  fashion,  are 
tbeir  habitations.  A  few  earthen  jars  and  dishes,  a  hand-mill,  a  hatchet^ 
and  some  sticks  to  forfn  a  rude  loom,  constitute  the  whole  furniture. 
A  blue  shirt  or  a  woollen  cloak  and  white  cap  are  the  attire  of  the  men; 
the  women  are  wrapped  up  in  linen  rags  or  woollen  gowns,  with  ear- 
rings and  bracelets  of  glass  or  straw.  The  weapons  are  a  club,  a  lance, 
and  a  shield  covered  with  hippopotamus  skin. 

The  Nubians  are  well  made,  muscular,  strong,  and  handsome,  with 
thick  but  not  woolly  hair,  and  little  beard.  The  women  are  oHeo 
handsome,  and  have  generally  a  sweet  expression  and  engaging  man- 
ners; they  are  favorably  distinguished  from' the  Egyptians  by  their 
superior  morality.  The  complexion  of  the  Nubians  is  quite  dark,  but 
they  have  not  the  negro  physiognomy.  Coarse  woollen  mandes  and 
mats,  drinking  cups,  and  dishes  woven  from  palm  leaves,  are  their  coly 
manufactures.  Most  of  the  Nubians  are  Mahometans ;  but  in  theaouw 
are  some  heathens ;  the  Arabs,  who  are  the  ruling  people  in  many  of 
the  states,  are  also  Mahometans.  The  ruling  people  in  Sennaar  are  the 
Shillooks,  a  black  race  from  Nigiitia,  wbo  conquered  the  country  in  the 
16th  centuiy. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  the  eastern  deserts  are  Bisharians,  Ababdefl^ 
&c.  They  are  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  are  faithless  and 
treacherous  to  strangers. 


CXL.    ABYSSINIA. 

1.  Boundaries,  &c.  This  extensive  region  is  bounded  north  by 
Nubia ;  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden ;  south  by  unknown 
regions,  and  west  by  Nigritia.  It  extends  from  7^  to  IGP  N.  Lat.,  and 
from  34^  to  43^  E.  liOn.,  covering  an  area  of  about  320,000  square  milesi 
The  Tacazze  and  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  rise  in  this  country.  Lake  Dem- 
bea  is  a  large  sheet  of  water. 

2.  Surface.  Abyssinia  forms  an  extensive  table-laud,  sinking  down 
gradually  to  the  northwest,  and  descending  rapidly  by  successive  terra- 
ces to  the  east  and  soutb.  The  country  is^  imperfectly  known,  but  it 
appears  to  be  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  its  surface  is  the  ambag  or  hill-fbrta, 
isolated  hills  rising  suddenly  widi  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides 
out  of  the  plains,  and  oflen  displaying  on  tlie  top  a  level  surface  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

3.  Divisions  and  Toums,  Ahyssiuia  is  politically  divided  into  several 
independent  kingdoms,  of  which  the  most  powerful  are  Tigre,  Gondar, 
Ankober,  and  Arahara. 

4  Kingdom  of  Tigre,  This  powerful  state  comprises  an 'area  of 
200,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000  mhabitants.  The 
people  are  warlike  and  industrious. 

Chelicut,  the  capital,  has  about  8,000  inhabitants. 

Adora,  the  principal  commercial  town,  has  about  the  same  number 
of  inhabitants. 

Axum,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empue,  now  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000  souls,  and  there  are  many  ruins  and  remarkable  edifices 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  Tacazze  is  a  colony  of  Jews,  called  Fal- 
aahas  or  exiles,  whose  ancestors  fled  to  this  country,  from  the  victorious 
arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  they  preserved  their  independence  until  1800^ 
when  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Tigre. 

5w  Kingdom  of  Gondar.  This  state  comprises  the  central  part  of 
Abyssinia.  Gk>ndar,  the  chief  town,  has  from  90,000  to  40,000  inhabi- 
tanta. 

6.  Kingdom  of  Ankoher.  Ankober  comprises  the  richest  and  roost 
fertile  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  but  like  Oondar  is  now  governed  by  the 
Oallas. 

7.  7%e  kingdom  of  Amhara  is  also  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gallas. 

8.  hihahiitanU.  The  Abyssinians  are  ui  general  well  made,  and 
though  nearly  black  they  have  neither  the  nose,  lips,  nor  hair  of  the 
negroes.  They  are  considered  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  to  be  neariy 
roialed  to  the  Arabs ;  and  the  Amharic  and  Gheez  languages,  which 
are  spoken  in  Ankober,  Amhara,  Tigre,  and  other  states,  bear  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  the  Arabic.  They  are  superior  to  most  African 
nations,  and  their  manu&ctures  of  carpets,  parchment,  iron  and  brass 
ware,  leather,  &c.,  show  a  good  deal  of  skill.  They  have  also  authors 
and  even  painteis.  The  Abyssinians  are  Christians  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  the  priests  are  not  well  informed,  nor  are  the  f>eople  in  gene- 
ral ^ell  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  administered  in  a  de- 
corous manner,  and  the  ceremonies  are  conducted  with  much  decency. 
Polygamy  is  commonly  practised,  and  the  secular  clergy  are  allowed 
to  marry  once. 

There  are  several  negro  tribes  in  Abyssinia,  who  have  preserved 
their  independence.  Although  speaking  distinct  languages  they  are  all 
called  Shangallas  by  the  Abyssinians.  Some  of  them  live  part  of  the 
yeai-  in  caves  and  the  remainder  under  the  trees,  feeding  upon  locusts, 
serpents,  &c  They  are  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by  the  Abyssinians, 
and  there  are  many  Shangalla  slaves  in  Tigre  and  Gondar. 

The  Gallas  have  in  a  great  measure  adopted  Abyssinian  manners, 
but  many  of  the  tribes  are  wandering  shepherds  and  warriors ;  they 
are  black  and  of  small  stature,  but  have  long  hair ;  many  of  them  have 
embraced  Mahometanism,  and  they  have  become  the  ruling  people  m 
several  of  the  Abyssinian  states.  They  seem  to  have  emigrated  from 
central  Africa. 


CXLI.     MAGHREB  OR  BARBARY. 

1.  Boundarits,  This  section  comprising  all  the  northern  part  of 
Africa  to  the  west  of  the  Nilotic  region,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Sdnits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  M^iteiTanean  Sea;  east  by  Egypt; 
south  by  Sahara ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  fertile  country  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  series  of 
oases  along  the  southern  border,  and  is  traversed  by  a  mountainous 
chain  called  the  Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  politically  divided  iqto  three 
states,  usually  called  the  Barbary  Powers,  and  the  French  colony  of  Al- 
giers ;  but  parts  of  the  territory  are  also  occupied  by  numerous  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Arabs  or  Berbers. 

2.  Surface,  Climate.  The  Atlas  Mountains,  which  traverse  the  whole 
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region  from  east  to  west  in  several  ranges,  rise  to  their  greatest  eleva- 
tion in  Moroccq,  where  some  of  the  summits  exceed  12,000  feet  The 
rivers  which  descend  from  these  mountains  reach  the  sea  after  a  short 
course,  but  they  fertilize  the  plains  which  they  water.  On  the  east  and 
south  are  extensive  deserts,  dotted  here  and  there  with  cultivable  and 
inhabitable  wadys  or  oases.  The.maritime  region,  sheltered  from  the 
burning  winds  of  the  desert  by  the  mountains,  and  open  to  the  sea 
breezes,  enjoys  a  pleasant  climate. 

3.  Productions,  The  productions  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Borbary  are 
not  materially  different  from  those  of  southern  Europe,  the  tempera- 
ture being  nearly  the  same.  Wheat  and  barely  are  chiefly  cultivated ; 
beans  and  lentils  are  abundant,  and  in  addition  to  the  common  fruits  of 
Europe  are  the  date  and  lotus. 

4.  Tripoli*  This  state  occupies  the  most  easterly  portion  of  Barbary, 
and  is  the  most  advanced  in  civilization ;  it  has  an  area  of  270,000  square 
miles,  most  of  which  is  sterile,  with  about  700,000  inhabitants. 

Tripoli,  the  capital,  has  a  good  harbor  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Btreets  are  straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  regular  and  well  built ;  the 
architecture  is  more  European  than  ArabiQ^n,  and  the  city  is  much 
handsomer  than  the  generality  of  the  Moorish  towns.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  courts,  snosques,  and  gates  are  adorned 
with  marble.  The  great  mosque  is  a  magnificent  structure  with  four 
cupolas  supported  by  columns  of  marble.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  and  strongly  fortified.    Population  25,000. 

Deme  is  a  small  town,  which  was  taken  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Eaton  in  1805. 

In  the  desert  of  Barca  are  several  oases  and  fertile  tracts  containing 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of  Cyrenaica.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  oasis  of  Augelah,  carry  on  .a  caravan  trade  with  Bomou  and 
Timbuctoo ;  slaves  form  the  principal  article  of  importation. 

Fezzan  is  a  large  province  consisting  of  several  oases,  which  contain 
a  considerable  population.  Moorzook,  in  one  of  them  with  narrow 
streets  and  mud  huts,  is  the  great  mart  of  the  inland  trade  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  from  Cairo,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Gadames,  Timbuctoo,  and  Bornou. 

Gadames,  in  the  oasts  of  the  same  name,  is  also  a  place  of  much 
commercial  activity.  It  presents,  like  several  other  towns  of  Barbary, 
the  Smgular  spectacle  of  a  small  town,  inhabited  by  two  separate  com- 
munities, who  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  A  common  wall 
encloses  the  whole  town,  but  the  space  within  is  divided  by  an  interior 
wall  into  distinct  sections,  occupied  by  distinct  tribes.  The  two  sec- 
tions communicate  by  a  gate,  which  is  closed  in  time  of  war. 

5.  Tunis,  The  smallest,  but  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  of 
the  Barbary  states,  Tunis  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean ;  east 
by  the  same  sea  and  Tripoli ;  south  by  the  desert ;  and  west  by  Algiers. 
It  contains  an  area  of  54,000  square  miles,  with  1,800,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Mejerda  or  Bagradas,  a  considerable  river,  and  on 
the  coasts  are  several  good  harbors. 

Tunis,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of  Africa,  yet  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  low  and  mean.  The  palace 
of  the  bey  is  a  large  building  in  the  Moorish  style ;  there  are  several 
mosques,  and  a  number  of  schools,  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  water 
by  an  aqueduct    Commerce,  and  manufactures  of  velvet,  silk,  and 
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I  employ  maiiy  of  the  inbabitaDta.  Population  100,000.  Six  miks 
fiom  the  town  is  OolettB,  the  port  and  citadel  of  Tunis,  with  an  arsenal 
and  8hip>yarda 

In  the  neighborhood  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  ciw  of  Carthage,  long 
the  mistreaB  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  rival  of  Rome.  The  only 
remains  of  this  celebrated  place  are  detached  firagments,  or  portions  of 
walls^  aqueducts,  &c. 

Cabes,  on  a  eulf  of  the  same  name  in  a  fertile  district,  has  a  good  har- 
bor, and  20,000  inhabitants  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Cairwan,  in  the  interior,  is  the  centre  of  an  important  inland  traffic 
Its  population  is  about  50,000. 

6.  ,^Sgiers.  This  rich  and  important  territory,  uotil  1830  the  seat  of 
a  piratical  state,  is  now  occupied  by  the  French ;  its  fine  climate,  fertile 
soil,  and  central  situation  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Algiers,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  now  of  the  French 
colony,  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre ;  the  harbor  is  good,  tlie  streets  narrow,  and  the  houses  low, 
with  flat  roofs.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the 
dey,  consisting  of  two  large  courts,  surrounded  by  large  buildings,  and 
adorned  with  spacious  marble  colonnades;  the  dshami  or  principal 
mosque ;  the  barracks  which  are  the  handsomest  edifices  in  the  town, 
and  are  decorated  with  marble  and  adorned  with  fountaius ;  the  bagnios, 
or  prisons  in  which  the  ^aves  were  shut  up  at  night,  and  the  bazars. 
The  last  dey  resided  in  the  Cassaba  or  citadel,  a  strong  fortress,  in  the 
vaults  of  which  the  French  seized  about  ten  million  dolkrs.  The  popu- 
lation of  Algiers  is  now  about  50,000. 

Oran,  on  the  coast  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  good  harbor. 

Bona,  to  the  east  of  Algiers,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  in  the  province 
of  Constantina,  which  has  not  been  reduced  by  the  French. 

Constantina  is  the  largest  town  of  tliis  part  of  Africa.  It  lies  20  days' 
march  to  the  southeast  of  Algiers,  and  the  intervening  tract  is  unin- 
habited.   Population  50,000. 

Bugeiah,  between  Constantina  -and  Algiers,  has  a  good  harbor  and 
rich  iron  mines.  The  Cabyles  in  this  vicinity  are  remarkable  for  their 
fierce  disposition  and  warlike  habits. 

Tremecen  is  the  principal  town  in  the  province  of  Oran ;  it  has  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  who  caiTy  on  some  manO&ctures. 

Medea,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Tittery,  and  Blida  or  Belydah,  de- 
lightfully situated  in  a  productive  district,  are  important  towns. 

7.  Empire  of  Morocco  or  Morocco,  This  state,  bordering  upon  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  highly  favored  by  nature 
in  its  mild  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  advantageous  position  upon  two  seas; 
but  bad  government  and  civil  discord  have  deprived  it  of  the  benefit  of 
its  natural  advantages.  It  has  an  area  of  175,000  square  mUes,  with 
0,000,000  inhabitants.  It  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fcae, 
Suz,  Tafilet,  and  some  other  provinces,  but  many  of  the  tribes  within 
thes^  limits  are  entirely  independent,  and  oflen  at  war  with  tho  govern- 
ment of  Morocco  and  with  each  other. 

Morocco  or  Marocco,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town,  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  elevated  plain,  in  the  rear  of  which  nse  the  highest  summits  of 
Mount  Atlas.  It  is  much  reduced,  but  still  contains  many  sumptuous 
edifices,  which  attest  its  former  splendor.  The  imperial  palace,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  pavilions^  courts,  and  gardens,  covers  a  space  4,500 
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feet  long  by  1,800  broad ;  one  of  the  mosques  is  distinguished  for  its 
lofty  minaret  220  feet  high,  and  several  others  are  remara:able  for  their 
size ;  the  vast  building,  called  Bel-Abbas  comprises  in  its  precincts  a 
sanctuary,  a  mosque,  a  mausoleum,  and  an  hospital,  which  accom- 
modates 1,500  patients.  The  ^reat  morocco  manu&ctory,  the  grana- 
ries, &c.,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.    Population  70,000. 

Fez,  tlie  capital  of  the  province  of  that  ifame^  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  empire.  It  stands  on  tne  slopes  of  seveml  hills,  and  is  Wateiied  by 
a  river.  The  streets  are  narrow ;  the  housfes  are  of  brfck  or  stone,  and 
often  adorned  outwardly  with  mosaic  work.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and 
many  have  high  towers  decorated  with  carving  and  gilding.  Thero 
-are  200  mosques  in  the  city,  and  two  colleges.  The  place  was  once  a 
famous  seat  of  learning,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Mahometan  faith  in 
the  West.  Almost  all  the  houses  have  fountains,  which  are  supplied 
with  water  by  canals  from  the  river.  The  maricets  are  excessively 
crowded,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  surrounding  regions  resort  hither  for  all 
their  supplies.     Population  80,000. 

Mequinez  has  frequently  been  the  residence  of  the  Sultans,  who  have 
here  a  handsome  palace.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  line  of 
walls  15  feet  high,  and  resembles  the  other  Moorish  totvns.  The  in- 
habitants are  esteemed  more  polished  and  hospitable  than  those  of  the 
other  cities.  On  one  side  stands  a  quarter  inhabited  by  hegrbes.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    Population  60^000. 

Mogador  b  a  seaport  on  the  Adaiitic  It  is  built  in  a  fiat  sandy  desert 
The  houses  are  of  white  stone,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
sea.  The  harbor  is  shallow  and  is  defended  by  two  batteries.  There 
is  considerable  commerce  carried  on  With  the  north  of  Eorope  and 
America,    Population  10,000. 

Sallee,  a  seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  has  been  ftimous  for  its  piracies. 

It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  battery. 

'  There  are  many  commercial  houses  totablished  here  by  Europeans, 

but  the  trade  is  declining  in  consequence  of  the  filling  up  of  the  harbor. 

Population  20,000. 

Tangier  is  a  seaport  just  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  the 
residence  of  many  foreign  consuls^  but  it  has  little  trade.    Population 

The  commerce  of  Morocco  is  chiefly  transacted  at  Mogador,  from 
which  place  are  exported  goat  skins,  oU,  almonds,  giims,  wax,  wool, 
ostrich  feathers,  pomegranates,  and  dates.  The  land  trade  with  the 
Arab  and  negro  tribes  is  carried  on  by  caravans.  The  manuftictures 
are  carpets,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  silk,  morocco,  leather,  paper,  and 
saltpetre. 

8.  BUedidgerid,  Biledulgerid  or  the  land  of  dates  is  a  district  lying 
between  Tunis  and  Algiers  on  the  north,  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the 
south.  It  is  mountainous,  sandy,  and  barren,  producing  little  vegeta- 
tion. Some  parts  however  are  covered  with  thiok  groves  of  the  date 
palm.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.-  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  the  native  Africans  and  wild  Arabs ;  the  fbrmer  living  in 
small  villages,  and  the  latter  in  tents,  roaming  from  place  to  place  in 
quest  of  plunder. 

9.  Inhabitants,  These  are  principally  .of  three  great  races.  1st. 
The  Moors  are  of  a  mixed  origin,  being  descended  from  the  ancient 
inbabitaots,  Arabs,  Romans,  &c.    Their  complexions  are  lighter  thaiH  - 
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thoHe  of  the  AnhB,  and  they  are  a  well  fiutned  race.  2d.  The  Arabs 
are  much  like  those  of  Asia,  and  are  descended  from  the  original  con- 
querors, and  from  emigrants  from  Sahara.  They  are  pastoral,  and 
live  in  tents.  9d.  The  Berbers  are  a  race  differing  fit>m  the  two 
Ibmier  in  language  and  customs,  and,  therefore,  probably  of  a  difrerent 
Origin.  They  are  warlike  and  free.  '  Of  these,  the  chief  tribes  are  the 
BhUlooS)  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco,  the  Cahyles,  a  white,  people  in 
the  mountains  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  Tihboos,  and  the  Tuaricks. 

The,  Berbers  are  probably  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of 
Northern  Africa ;  some  of  them  are  quite  black,  but  they  have  not  the 
negro  physiognomy.  The  Jews  are  also  numerous  in  the  Barbaiy 
States,  where  they  are  treated  with  great  harshness,  and  are  a  genenJ 
object  of  hatred  and  contempt  The  Turks  are  the  ruling  race  in 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  as  they  were  in  Algiers  until  its  conquest  by  the 
French ;  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Beside  these  various  races,  are 
the  negroes,  who  are  imported  from  Nigritia  as  slaves ;  in  Morocco, 
however,  they  form  die  standing  army  of  the  empire,  and  the  garrisons 
of  the  fiMtresses. 

10.  Conmitree,  With  a  fertile  soil  and  little  manu&cturing  indiistiy 
the  productions  of  the  earth  must  form  the  principal  articles  of  export 
from  this  region.  Barbaxy,  in  ancient  and  even 'modern  times,  has  been 
the  granaiy  of  Europe ;  but  as  com  is  not  now  allowed  to  be  exported, 
fruite,  gums,  hides,  viraz,  and  morocco  are  the  chief  materials  for  the 
maritime  commerce.  Haicks,  a  species  of  woollen  cloth  always  worn 
by  the  Moors  when  they  go  abroad,  sashes  and  silk  handkerchi^iij, 
carpets,  and  the  conical  woollen  caps,  called  scull-caps,  and  worn  all 
over  Barbery  and  the  Levant,  are  manufactured,  and  furnish  articles  of 
inland  traffic.  The  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa  is  chiefly 
carried  on  from  Morocco  and  Tripoli ;  the  caravans  carry  salt,  tobacco, 
and  European  goods,  and  bring  back  slaves,  ivory,  and  gold-dust. 

11.  €hvemmetU  and  Rdigian.  The  government  of  Morocco  is  an 
absolute  despotism;  but  most  of  the  numerous  tribes,  which  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  Barbaiy,  are  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  whose  au- 
thority is  limited  by  tlie  usages  and  free -spirit  of  the  respective  people. 
The  government  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  is  also  despotic ;  the  bey  of 
Tunis  and  the  pacha  of  Tripoli  are  nominally  dependent  upon  the 
Porte,  but  really  independent  sovereigns.  The  religion  is  Mahome- 
tanism. 

12.  CharacUr  and  Manners.  The  Moors  live  chiefly  in  the  towns ; 
they  are  described  as  indolent,  ignorant,  sanguinary,  and  vindictive,  but 
courteous,  polite,  and  obsequious.  Generally  speaking,  a  Moorish  city 
presents  a  uniform  aspect;  everywhere  the  same  silence  and  seclu- 
sion ;  the  same  absence  of  gayety  and  bustle;  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
bordered  by  a  dead  wall ;  every  individual  burying  himself  in  the  inte- 
rior of  his  family,  and  the  female  sex  immured  in  secluded  apartments, 
and  bought  and  sold  as  slaves. 

The  complete  dress  of  a  Moor  includes  a  red  pointed  cap,  with  a 
turban  or  cotton  sash  wrapped  around  it,  a  shirt  with  wide  sleeves^ 
short  white  drawers  of  great  width,  a  woollen  waistcoat,  or  a  snoall 
cloth  jacket,  a  silk  or  woollen  sash,  and  yeUow  slippers.  The  legs  are 
.  always  bare.  The  haick  is  a  universal  garment ;  it  is  a  piece  of  cloth, 
five  ells  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and 
ftstened  around  the  waist  Many  Moors  wear  the  caftan,  a  loose  ooat 
leaching  to  the  knee. 
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The  females  dress  loosely,  sDd  encumber  tfaemsel^es  with  ear-rings^ 
bracelets,  and  rings  on  the  ancles.    They  dye  the  hair,  feet,  and  finger- 
nails a  deep  saffron  color,  with  henna,    ^he  only  f>aint  they  use  for 
the  fiice  is  white.    They  overlook  the  numerous  slaves,  who  ara  em- 
.  ployed  in  spinning,  grinding,  and  other  domestic  offices. 

The  sciences  which  anciently  formed  the  glory  of  the  Moors  ara 
now  extinct  in  this  region  ;  philosophical  instruments  of  excellent  con- 
struction are  still  seen,  but  they  are  shown  only  as  curious  relics,  and 
even  medicine  is  practised  by  physicians,  whose  skill  reaches  litde  fiu^ 
ther  than  to  dress  a  wound. 

The  Arabs  chie%  occupy  the  plains,  and  they  exhibit  the  same  pas-, 
toral  and  migratory  habits,  the  same  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the 
same  union  of  hospitality  and  plunder,  that  characterise  their  coun^ 
trymen  in  Arabia ;  they  live  in  tents,  a  number  of  which  forms  a 
camp  under  a  sheik,  and  several  camps  often  acknowledge  a  chieC 
called  emir. 

Some  of  the  Berbers  or  Brebers  have  the  same  migratory  habits  as 
the  Arabs ;  their  food  co'nsists  of  camel's  milk  and  dried  camel's  flesh,^ 
that  animnl  constituting  their  sole  wealth.  They  wear  woollen  gown% 
which  cover  but  a  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  leather  caftans  and 
shirts.  Rush  matsTorm  their  beds,  and  their  tents  are  made  of  camel's 
hair,  or  a  coarse  woolly  substance;  obtamed  fit)m  the  date  palm. 
Others  cultivate  tlie  earth,  and  are  stationary  in  their  habits.  Hie 
Berbers,  although '  Mahometans,  do  not  scrupulously  follow  all  the 
ordinances  of  their  religion ;  thus  they  drink  wine  and  eat  poik.  The 
Maraboots  are  a  sort  of  priests  or  saints,  who  are  looked  upon  wi&  - 
great  veneration  by  the  Berbers;  they  often  exercise  great  authority, 
and  maintain  a  considerable  military  force.  They  alone  undefstaad 
Arabic,  and  can  interpret  the  Koran. 

CXLII.     SAHARA  OR  GREAT  DESERT. 

This  great  waste  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile-valley,  ^d 
from  the  Barbary  States  to  Senegambia  and  Nigritia.  It  stretches  firom 
Lat  ie°  to  30°  N.,  and  from  Lon.  29°  E.  to  17°  W.,  having  a  length  of 
about  3,000  miles,  a  breadth  of  800,  and  an  area  of  about  1,600,000 
square  miles.  The  eastern  part  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Libya, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  a  great  desert  zone  of 
sand  and  naked  rocks,  which,  with  tew  and  dight  interruptions,  reaches 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  Central  Asia,  to  the  borders  of  China, 
through  130  degrees  of  longitude.  Sahara  coni»sts  of  a  table-land 
raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  moving  sand,  and 
here  and  there  containing  some  rocky  heights  and  valleys,  where  the 
water  collects  and  nourishes  some  thorny  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grass. 
Along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  are  some  mountains  in  detached  peaks; 
towards  the  interior  the  heights  lose  themselves  in  a  plain,  covered  with 
white  and  sharp  pebbles.  The  soil,  shaded  by  no  trees,  and  seldom 
moistened  by  rain,  becomes  one  great  furnace,  which  reflects  and  radi- 
ates the  burning  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  the 
dry,  heated  air  has  an  appearance  of  a  reddish  vapor,  and  the  horizon 
looks  like  the  fire  of  a  series  of  volcanoes.  Rain  fiiUs  in  some  disti*icts 
in  the  latter  jmrt  of  summer.    An  aromatic  plant  resembling  thyme,   - 
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flcaciAs  aod  other  thorny  afarubs,  nettles,  and  brambles,  are  the  ordimoy 
vegetation.  A  few  groTea  of  the  date  or  other  palm  trees  are  met  with 
here  and  there.  On  the  southern  border  are  forests  of  green  trees. 
Some  monkeys  and  gazelles  support  themselves  on  the  scanty  vegeta- 
tion. Numerous  flocks  of  ostriches  are  also  found  here.  Lions,  pan- 
thers, and  serpents,  puld  t6  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  - 

In  some  parts  there  are  fertile  oases  of  considerable  extent,  and  there 
are  pods  or  small  lakes  from  distance  to  distance.  The  mode  of  tra- 
velling is  by  caravans ;  the  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  armed  and  in 
numbers,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  wild  robber-tribes,  that  roam 
through  these  frightful  wastes;  the  camel  is  used  both  for  carrying 
burdens,  and  for  transporting  the  traders,  as  the  patience  with  which 
that  usefiil  animal  bears  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  particularly  adapts 
it  for  this  region  of  droughts  and  sterility.  Caravans  sometimes  perish 
of  thirst,  when  the  dry  wind  has  absorbed  the  water  usually  found  m 
the  springs,  and  th^y  are  exposed  to  great  dangers  from  pestiferous 
winds  and  moving  sands.  The  soil  is  strongly  inifHregnated  with  salt 
The  eastern  part  of  the  desert  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Tibboos,  a 
Berber  race,  who  own  great  herds  of  camel,  and  plunder  die  unlucky 
travellers,  whom  thev  encounter.  Their  country  contains  numerous 
salt  Ukea^  and  yields  large  quantities  of  that  valuable  mineral,  in  which 
some  of  llie  Tibboos  now  carry  on  a  profitable  traffic  with  Nigritin. 

In  the  central  part  are  the  Tuaricks  also  a  Berber  nation.  Som-^  of 
theur  oases  contain  considerable  towns.  The  Tuaricks  are  often  eu- 
gaged  as  guides  to  the  ^caravans,  as  agents  for  foreign  merchants,  and 
sometimes  become  traders  themselves. 

In  the  west  towards  the  coast  are  various  Moorish  and  mixed  tribes, 
most  of  whom  are  robbers,  and  extremely  fierce  and  savage  in  their 
manners  . 

CXLIII.  NIGRITIA,  SUDAN,  OR  LAND  OF  THE 
»  BLACKS. 

1.  Boundaries^  if c,  .Th\8  is  an  extensive  region,  which  derives  its 
name  from  th^  color  of  its  inhfibitants,  comprising  numerous  powerful 
states,  and'  large  tracts  of  country  imperfectly  known.  It  lies  between 
e°  and  leP  N.  Lat,  and  between  32^  E.  and  8°  W.  Lon.,  having  the 
Desert  of  ^hara  on  the  north;  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  on  the  east;  the 
unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa  and  Guinea  on  the  south ;  and 
Senegambia  on  the  west  It  is  about  2,600  miles  in  length  by  600  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  l',500,000  square  miles. 

2.  Rivers  and  Lakes,  The  principal  river  of  this  region  is  the  Niger, 
Quorra,  or  Joliba,  which  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Nigritia,.and  pur- 
suing an  easterly  course  for  some  distance  finally  turns  to  the  soutli, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Moossa  and  Shary.  In  the  central  part  is  Lake  Tchad,  a  large 
body  of  water,  of  which  the  limits  are  unknown.  It  receives  the  Yeou 
and  the  Shary,  of  the  sources  and  course  of  which  little  is  known. 

3.  Climate  and  Productions.  In  the  greatest  part  of  l^igritia  the  heat 
is  excessive  for  8  or  9  months,  and  in  some  countries  which  are  not 
well  watered,  the  soil  appears  at  that  time  quite  sterile  i  but  in  the  rainy 
season  from  June  to  September  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
Maize,  rice,  millet,  cotton^  mel<;:ns,  indigo,  dates,  bananas,  sweet  pota- 
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t06i^  &C.,  are  the  principal  productiona ;  the  butter-tree,  oil-tree,  varioua 
gum  trecsB,  and  gooroo  or  the  Sudan  not,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Sudan 
eoffee,  are  also  valuable  productions.  Camels,  horses,  and  the  other 
domestic  animals  of  Europe  are  used ;  and  lions,  elephants,  hippopota- 
muses,  girafies  or  camelopards,  ostriches,  crocodiles,  &c^  abound.  Gold 
is  obtained  principally  as  dust  in  the  sands  of  rivers. 

4.  indvabryj  8fc.  The  inhabitants  are  much  more  civilized  and  indus- 
trious than  tne  negroes  of  the  coast,  and  they  have  formed  laige  states 
with  regular  governments.  Croldsmiths,  weavers,  tanners,  blacksmiths, 
and  other  skilful  artisans  are  found  among  them.  Many  of  them  hunt 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses  for  their  teeth  and  horns,  gather- gums, 
collect  gold,  kidnap  individuals  of  neighboring  tribes,  whom  with  their 
other  articles  of  merchandise  they  barter  fi>r  arms,  silks,  ornaments^ 
salt,  &C.,  with  the  caravans  from  Egypt,  Barbary,  Nubia,  and  the  sea- 


5.  Bambarm,  This  powerful  state,  which  was  lately  the  ,  _ 
rating  power  in  the  western  part  of  Nigritia,  is  now  divided  into  two 
distinct  states.  Sego,  upon  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  the  chief  town  of  Upper 
^  Bambarra,  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart ;  the  streets  are  spacious^  and 
the  houses  built  of  clay  and  whitewashed ;  die  population  is  about 
20,000.  ,  t~r 

Lower  Bambarra,  governed  by  a  Foolah  chief;  is  the  most  powerful 
state ;  the  capita]  Jenne,  upon  the  Niger,  is  a  considerable  town,  with 
15,000  inbabitadts ;  it  carries  on  an  active  trade,  and  is  visited  by  many 
caravans.    The  houses  are  merely  mud  cabins. 

0.  T%mbucioo  or  TWfructoo.  Once  a  powerful  state,  Timbuctoo  is 
now  reduced  within  narrow  lin^its,  and  is  even  obliged  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  ferocious  Tuaricks. 

The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  a  sandy  plain  not  far  from 
the  Niger ;  it  is  the  principal  commercial  mart  of  this  region.  The 
houses  are  large  but  not  high,  consisting  entirely  of  a  ground  floor. 
They  are  built  of  round  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  streets  are 
clean,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast, 
which  may  be  considered  as  spacious  in  a  country  where  the  use  of 
carriages  is  unknown.  Both  within  and  without  the  town  are  many 
circular  straw  huts,  inhabited  by  ]:)oor^ople  and  slaves.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  15,000. 

7.  The  Kingdom,  of  Borgoo.  This  is>  a  confederacy,  formed  by 
several  petty  kings.  Boussa  is  the  C/Ommon  residence  of  the  chiefi^ 
and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Kiama  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
confoderacy,  having  30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  an  important  commereial 
place. 

8.  YarribcL.  The  kingdom  of  Yarriba  is  one  of  the  chief  poweis  of 
Nigritla,  and  maintains  a  well  appointed  army.  Eyeo,  the  capital,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch ;  the  houses  are  built  of  ckty  and  thafcb- 
ed  with  straw. 

9.  FeUatah  Kingdom.  This  territory  lies  west  of  Bomou,  and  eom- 
prises  iKoussa,  Zegzeg,  Kano,  Cashna,  and  other  districts  nM»e  or  leaf 
in'  subjection  to  the  Fellatahs,  a  warlike  and  predatory  nation.  The  coun- 
try is  watered  by  the  Yeou.  Kano  is  a  highly  cultivated  and  popuioiia 
district ;  its  capital  contains  from  30,000^o  40,000  inhabitania,  of  whom 
a  great  proportion  are  slaves :  it  is  famed  all  over  Central  Africa  for  dye- 
mg  cloth.    Kano  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  thirty  feet  high,  witli  two 
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dilchM$  it  is  entered  by  15  ^tes  of  wood,  coated  widi  iron,  and  » 
about  15  mttes  in  circuit  It  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  Central 
Africa.  The  district  of  Cashna  is  separated  from  Kano  by  a  stream 
flowing  to  the  west ;  its  cafHtal  is  noted  ibr  its  fairs,  which  make  it  a 
commercial  entrepot  between  Egypt  and  Fezzan,  and  Soutbem  Nir 
gritia:  the  chiftf  articles  of  trade  are  slaves  and  salt. 

The  city  of  Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  the  FeUatah  dominions,  stands  on 
the  river  dividing  Cashna  from  Kano,  and  occupies  a  long  ridge  which 
slopes  geotiy  toward  the  north ;  unlike  most  other  towns  iii  Housb% 
where  me  houses  are  thinly  scattered,  it  is  laid  out  in  regular,  well- 
built  streets..  The  houses  approach  close  to  the  walls  which  were  built 
by  the  present  Sultan  in  I8I0,  the  old  walls  being  too  confined  for  the 
increasmg  population.  The  wall  is  between.  20  and  30  feet  high,  and 
has  12  gates,  which  are  regularly  closed  at  sunset..  There  are  two  laige 
mosques,  besides  several  other  places  for  prayer.  There  i$  a  spacious 
market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  another  lar^e  square  m  Gnrnt 
of  the  Sultan's  residence.  The  dwellings  of  the  prmcipal  people  are 
surrounded  by  hi^h  walls  which  inclose  numerous  flat-)x)oi^  hpusea, 
buih  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  large  water  spouts  of  baked  clay,  pro- 
jecting from  the  eaves.    Population  about  80,000,  chiefly  Fellanihsw 

Zana,  a  new  town,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  Babagie,  with 
25,000,  are  the  other  principal  places. 

The  Fellatah  kingdom  is  estimated  to  comprise  an-  area  of  95,000 
square  miles,  and  to  contain  1,700,000  inhabitants. 

10.  Bomotu  The  kin^lom  of  Bornou  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Fellatahs^ 
and  is  one  of  the  most  unportaut  states  of  Central  Africa,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  eoi^pjrises  Kanera  to  tiie  north  and  east  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  a  part  of  Mandara  and  Loggun  on  the  south,  having  an 
area  of  about  66,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,200,000. 

There  is  a  trade  in  the  exporUition  of  gold  dust,  slaves,  horses,  ostrich- 
leathers,,  salt^  and  civet  The  slaves  are  procured  finom  the  neighboring 
districts  to  the  south,  where  a  regular  system  of  slave  hunting  is  carried 
on.  The  liomouese  manu&cture  the  iron  which  their  country  pro- 
duces,^ into  rude  tppls.  Qf  their  hemp  they  make  a  sort  of  coarse  linen  ; 
and  of  cotton  a  kind  of  cloth  which  is  dyed  blue,  tHad  highly  valued. 
They  also  manufacture  carpets*  for  coverings  to  their  horses,  and  tents 
of  wool  and  the  hair  of  camels  and  goats.  Birnie,  neiu*  Lake  Tchad, 
with  10,000  inhabitants ;  Augornou  in  th§  neighborhood,  with  30,000, 
and  Digoa,  with  about  the  same  number,  are  the  principal  towns.  The 
towns  are  in  general  surrounded  with  walls  of  earth. 

11.  parfoor.  This  country  consists  merely  of  a  cluster  of  oases  ia 
the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  It  was  once  a  powerful  empire,  extending 
its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  neighboring  region ;  but  is  now  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  state.  Cobbe,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  some  com- 
mercial activity,  with  al)out  6,000  inhabitants^ 

12.  Kordofan,  Kordofan  also  consists  of  a  group  of  oases  lying  be- 
tween Sennaar  and  Darfoor,  to  which  states  it  had  been  successively 
subiect,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Eeyptiansin  1820.  Itis  inhabit- 
ed by  negroes,  who  cultivate  the  ground^  Pongolese  traders,  and  wan- 
\lering  Arabs. 

Donga  and  the  lan^of  the  Shillooks  in  this  rcgion^are  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  us. 

13.  InkabitantSf  Manners^  8fc.     The  uihabitants  of  this  extensive 
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region  are  negroes,  but  differing  much  from  each  other  in  their  condi- 
tion, languajne,  religion,  end  modes  of  life.  The  most  civilized  natioivi 
practise  agriculture  in  a  simple  and  rude  manner^  and  are  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  such  aa  weaving,  dyeings  workine  in 
metal,  and  tanning ;  they  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  and  live  in  towns ;  mit 
even  these  are  entirely  ignorant,  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  having 
indeed  no  written  characters  of  their  own ;  some  few  of  them  read  Ara- 
bic, and  such  are  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  magicians,  and  their  books  and 
writings  are  esteemed  in  the  light  of  spells  and  charms.  Their  houses 
consist  merely  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  clay 
and  straw,  but  they  sometimes  erect  mosque»  of  bricks  dried  in  tfaie 
Sim.  The  Fellatahs  and  Bomouese  are  the  most  lemarkable  among 
thilB  class  of  negroes. 

The  latter  are  described  as  ugly,  simple,  and  good  natured*  but 
utterly  destitute  of  intellectual  culture ;  omy  a  few  of  the  great  decton 
can  read  the  Koran ;  a  writer  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  but  his 
only  compofiitions  are  a  few  words  written  on  8craps*of  paper,  to  be 
Iwom  as  amulets.  In  the  absence  of  all  refined  pleasures,  various  rude 
sports  are  pursued  with  eagerness,  such  as  boxing  and  wrestling; 
gmmg  is  also  a  favorite  sport  The  Bomouese  cavalry  are  covered 
with  mail  and  iron  plate,  and  their  horses  are  also  cased  in  armor ;  they 
are  drmed  with  long  spears,  and  are  accompanied  to  war  by  bowmen 
and  spearmen  on  fix>t ;  the  latter  carry  large  wooden  shields. 

The  general  dress  in  the  Bomouese  country  is  a  loose  robe  or  shirt 
of  the  cotton  cloth  made  here,  which  is  often  fine  and  beautifully  dyed ; 
and  high  rank  is  indicated  by  six  or  seven  of  these  worn  one  above 
anothen  Many  of  the  people,  however,  have  no  dress  but  a  girdle 
round  the  waist,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  head.  A  pro- 
tmding  belly  and  a  huge  misshapen  head  are  the  two  features  without 
which  it  is  vain  to  aspire  to  tlie  rank  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  wadding  is 
profusely  employed  by  the  courtiers  to  produce  the  one,  and  cloth  is 
vnrapped  round  the  head  in  fold  afler  fold  to  obtain  the  other ;  thus 
padded  and  stuffed,  a  Bomouese  courtier  adds  still  farther  to  his  bulk 
by  wearing  ten  or  twelve  robes  of  cotton  or  silk,  and  the  whole  of  this' 
monstrous  creature  is  decked  with  numberiess  charms  enclosed  in 
green  leather  cases.  • 

A  Bomouese  Itelle  decorates  her  person,  b^  plaitinj;  the  hair,  and 
attaching. to  it  strings  of  brass  or  silver  beads,  inserting  pieces  of  amber 
or  coral  m  the  nose,  ears,  and  lip,  and  besmearing  her  fiice  with  oil. 

In  the  great  market  of  Anffomou  there  is  plenty  of  their  principal 
min,  called  gussub,  much  wheat  and  rice,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  fowls ; 
nut  no  vegetables,  except  onions,  and  no  fhiits  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
seen. 

^A  similar  picture  of  Felkitah  civilization  might  be  drawn,  but  the 
traits  are  nearly  the  same,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  descrip- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  there  is  a  great  number  of  slaves, 
some  of  whom  consist  of  conquered  tribes,  and  others  of  individuals 
kidnapped  for  the  purpose.  A  slave-hunt  is  a  grand  entertainment,  as 
well  as  a  profitable  speculation  for  a  Bomouese  or  Fellatah  chief. 
Within  and  around  their  territories  are  savage  tribes,  who  inhabit 
mountainous  or  retired  districts,  and  preserve  their  independence ;  they 
are  pagans;  these  are  called  by  the  Mahometans  kerdies  or  caffiie8,tliat 
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i%  llllbeli0ve^^  or  mfidels,  and  are  copiudered  the  lawful  game  of  the 
fiuthfiiL  The  skyes  thus  captured  ore  either  sold  to  the  Moorish  and 
Arab  traden,  or  are  employed  in  menial  occupations  at  home. 


CXLIV.    SENEGAMBIA. 

L  BoundaneSf  ifc.  Senegambiais  an  extensive  .region  lying  south 
of  the  desert,  west  of  Nigritia,  nortii  of  Guinea,  amd  east  of  the  Atlantic ' 
Ocean.  It  is,  hke  Nisritia  and  the  other  divisions  of  Africa  employed 
in  books,  geographic^  and  not  political,  and  the  name  has  been  derived 
fiom  its  two  principal  nvers,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  It  lies  between 
10^  and  17^  N.  Lat,  and  between  8°  and  18"^  W.  Lon.,  having  an  area 
of  about  500,000  square  miles.  The  Senegal  rises  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  coundy,  and  taking  a  northwesterly  direction  flows  into  the  At- 
lantic The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  through  a  hilly  and  uneven 
country,  and  is  much  broken  bv  falls ;  the  lower  part  is  in  a  level  region,, 
which  is  annually  inundated ;.  length  about  1^00  miles.  The  Gambia 
.  and  Gkande  are  likewise  considerable  streams. 

St  Divinom,  The  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  have  some 
settiementB  and  fiictories  upon  the  coast ;  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  in  the  possession  of  three  nations,  who  have  conquered  uearly 
all  of  the  other  tnbes;  these  ruling  people  are  the  Jalo&  or  Yalois,  the 
Mandingoes,  and  the  Foulahs  or  Fellatahs.  Many  of  the  negro  tribes 
of  Senegambia  are  Mahometans,  but  there  is  also  a  ^at  number  who 
^vorahip  fetiehegj  that  is,  certain  natural  objects  selected  as  objects  of 
veneration,  and  there  are  some  idolaters. 

The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  industrious  and  most  civilized  of  the 
Senegambia  negroes ;  they  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  on  the  coast  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves;  their 
women  weave  cotton  and  stuf^  which  they  die  with  indigo ;  and  the 
m^^n  are  good  hunters,  and  cultivate  the  eaith  with  some  skill.  They 
dwell  in  villages,  and  their  houses  are  circular  mud-huts  with  a  conical 
roof  of  bamboo,  thatched  with  leaves.  The  Mandingo  is  the  commer- 
cial language  of  all  this  region. 

The  Foulahs  are  the  same  race  as  the  Fellatahs  of  the  interior.  They 
are,  like  most  negroes,  gay,  gentle,  kind,  and  hospitable;  they  raise 
indigo,  maizCj  rice,  &c.,  weave  stufl^  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  pursue  the 
chase ;  some  of  them  are  wandering  shepherds. 

3.  Jalofa.  The  Jalof  states  occupy  the  northwestern  part  of  Sene- 
gambia ;  they  are  governed  by  hereditary  princes ;  Wallo,  Caior,  and 
Jalof  Proper  are  the  principal  states.  The  Jalofs  are  of  a  pure  black 
color,  with  regular  features,  and  they  excel  the  Mandingoes  in  the  manu- 
facture and  dyeing  of  cotton ;  they  are  fearless  hunters,  skilful  horse- 
men, and  brave  warriors. 

4.  Mandingoes.  The  Mandingo  states  lie  to  the  south  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  they  are  Kaarta,  Bambouk,  Saloom,  Kahoo,  &c.,  comprismg  the 
Soosoos,  Bia^utis,  &c.;  the  p<eople  of  Bambaira  in  Nigritia  are  also 
Mandingoes. 

5.  Foulaha,  The  Foulah  or  Feilatah  suites  are  a  sort  of  theocracies, 
being  governed  by  elective  spiritual  princes,  styled  almamys,  or  chleft 
of  the  faithful.  The  principal  are  Fouta  Toro;  Bondoo;  Fouta  Jallo, 
of  which  the  capital,  Teemboo,  has  about  9,000  inhabitants ;  Casso :  and 
Fouladoo. 
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6.  European  Fadories.  The  French  colony  of  Senegal  upon  that 
mer,  consista  merely  of  several  fiictories  or  trading  posts;  St  LouiSp 
the  principal  town,  has  6,000  inhabitants ;  and  Goree,  upon  the  island 
of  that  name,  3000,  mostly  slaves  or  fiiee  blacks. 

The  English  factories  are  upon  the  Gambia ;  Bathurst  is  the  princt- 
pal  station.  The  Portuguese  have  some  slave-trading  posts  among  th^ 
Bissagos  islands,  of  which  Cacheu  is  the  chief  station. 

The  principal  articles  of  tmde  carried  on  by.  the  two  former  settle- 
ments are  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco,  in  return  for  which  they 
.  receive  gums,  bees'  wax,  gold-dust,  and  ivory. 


CXLV.     GUINEA. 

1.  Boundaries.  This  country  is  bounded  north  by  Senegambia  and 
Nigritia,  east  by  unknown  countries,  south  and  west  by  me  country 
of  the  Cimbebaa  and  the  Atlantic.  It  forms  a  crescent  around  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  is  intersected  by  the  equator.  It  is  separated  fiom 
Nigritia  and  Senegambia  by  the  mountains  of  Kong.  The  great  river 
Niger  or  Quorra,  entera  this  country  from  Nigritia,.  and  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  by  several  mouths,  which  intersect  a  tract  of  country  240 
miles  in  width  along  the  coast  The  principal  of  these  mouths  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  rivers  Nun,  Benin,  Formosa,  Old  and  New 
Calabar.  The  other  principal  river  is  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  which  flow» 
into  the  Atlantic  by  so  wide  a  mouth,  and  witli  so  deep  and  rapid  a 
cuirrent,  that  it  was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Niger. 
Its  origii^is  not  known.  The  Coanza,  which  also  rises  in  unknown 
regions,  flows  northwesterly  into  the  Atlantic. 

This  vast  region  is  verv  imperfectly  known,  and .  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  independent  negro  states. 

2.  Ashantee  Empire.  The  Ashantee  empire  is  composed  of  seveiU 
states  and  kingdoms,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  Ashantees^ 
and  extends  from  the  sea  to  10°  N.  Lat,  having  an  area  of  about 
135,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  3,000,000, 

Coomassie,  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  regularly  built  town,  situated 
in  a  weU-watered  and  wooded  valley.  The  houses  are  formed  of 
stakes  and  wattled  work,  coated  with  clay  and  thatched  with  palm 
leaves.  They  are  generally  but  one  story  high,  the  doors  consisting 
of  an  entire  piece  of  wood,  and  the  windows  of  open  wood  work, 
fencifully  carved  and  painted.  The  palace,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  and  courts,  with  arcades  of  bamboo 
and  lattice  windows,  and  containing  beds  of  silk,  stools  embossed  with 
gold,  and  other  prnamental  furniture.  There  are  here  several  mollas,  or 
doctors,  employed  in  teaching  those  who  wish  to  read  and  write  Ara- 
bic. Coomassie  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  interior 
and  the  coasts.  Population  15,000 ;  but  the  floating  population  is  very 
much  greater. 

The  Ashantees  appear  to  be  the  most  powerful,  commercial,  and  war- 
like.of  all  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  yet  until  the  be|nnning  of  the 
present  century  they  were  not  known  even  by  name  to  me  Europeans. 
Since  that  period  they  have  been  visited  by  travellers  from  the  coast 
TThey  have  recently  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  British  with  remark- 
able success,  and  m  18^  they  totally  destroyed  a  British  army.    Thejr 
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Ihra  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  ciyilizatioii  in  a  state  of  shocking  bar- 
barisoL  They  have  trade,  wealth,  and  a  regular  government,  but  the 
human  sacrifices  perpetrated  in  the  capital  are  almost  beyond  belief 
The  king  and  grandees  have  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  Eng- 
lish remariced  a  great  natural  politeness^ among  the  courtiers.  The 
people  are  extremely  neat  in  their  persons,  dress,  and  houses,  and  they 
iNithe  daily. 

On  the  death  of  a  chief  or  one  of  his  family,  the  grave  is  filled  with 
the  heads  of  the  victims  who  are  sacrificed  that  their  spirits  may  be  in 
attendance  on  the  soul  of  the  departed.  On  one  occasion  when  the  king^ 
mother  died,  three  thousand  people  were  slain :  when  the  king  would 
propitiate  the  higher  or  the  lower  powers,  he  offers  these  sacrifices: 
and  as  the  victims  are  taken  promiscuously,  the  streets  are  at  such  times 
deserted,  or  a  few  people  only  cross  them  by  stealth,  or  run  throu^ 
them  at  full  speed.  * 

The  king  of  Ashantee  has  3,333  v^ves,  and  the  number  is  religiously 
kept  entire,  though  many  of  diem  are  infimts,  and  but  a  few  hundred 
of  the  wives  are  attached  to  the  palace.  When  thd*  wives  of  the  king 
go  out  they  are  preceded  by  boys  with  whips,  who  fall  upon  every 
one  in  the  street,  that  no  one  may  s^e  the  ladies. 

3.  Dahomey.  This  kingdom  lies  to  the  ^ east  of  Ashantee,  between 
Yarriba  and  the  sea,  but  its  limits  are  imperfectly  known.  Abomey, 
the  capital,  has  24,()00  inhabitants,  and  is  important  from  its  annual 
ftirs.    Whidah  is  also  a  considerable  town. 

The  customs  of  the  country  are  described  as  of  the  most  barbaroua 
character ;  the  government  is  the  most  degrading  despotism ;  even  tha 
great  men  only  dare  to  approach  the  king  lying  fiat  on  their  faces,  and 
rolling  their  heads  in  the  dust  The  same  horrible  sacrifices  are  per- 
petrated 88  in  Ashantee,  and  there  is  an  annual  festival,  lasting  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  the  king  offers  human  victims  to  the 
shades  of  his  ancestors. 

4.  Benin  ar  Adou.  This  state,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very 
B]igfat,embracesagreatpartof  the  vast  delta  of  the  Niger.  The  capital 
of  the  same  name  is  a  large,  though  not  populous  town,  \vith  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  Bonny,  in  one  of  the  tributaiy  states,  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  town  with  20,000  inhabitants.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants-4ippear  to  resemble  those  of  the  people  of 
Ashantee  and  Dahomey. 

5.  Loango.  Loango  was  formerly  a  dependency  upon  Congo. 
The  people  are  industrious,  and  not  only  occupy  themselves  in  vari- 
ous arts,  but  engage  also  in  eommercial  pursuits.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  warm,  and  a  long  dry  season  regularly  follows  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  rain.  The  cocoa  and  banana  thrive  beside  the  more 
common  fruit  trees;  and  the  cotton  plant  and  sugar  cane  are  cultivat- 
ed" with  success. 

6.  Congo,  Congo  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Loango,  and  on  the 
south  by  Angola^  The  climate  is  extremely  hot  in  summer;  but  the 
winters  are  mild.  The  country  is  infested  by  serpents,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  monstrous  length,  vipers,  scorpions,  and  venomous  insects  of 
various  kinds. 

Among  the  insects  the  most  wonderful  are  the  termites  or  white 
ants,  which  construct  works  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  and  com-' 
pose  an  orderly  and  well  regulated  community.    Their  earthen  struo- 
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Cures  are  sometimes  raised  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and 
appear  like  the  huts  of  the  natives.  These  little  creatures  .not  only 
destroy  the  fruits'of  the  earth,  but  in  the  night  surround  large  animate 
in  prodigious  swarms,  and  devour  them  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  only 
the  bones. 

7.  Angohu  To  the  southward  of  Congo  is  the  kingdom  of  Angola, 
which  used  to  supply  the  slave  dealers  with  multitudes  of  those 
wretched  and  degraded  beings,  and  still  furnishes  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  with  a  considerable  number,  as  those  nations  continue  the 
abominable  traffic,  in  defiance  of  the  general  voice  of  Christendom. 
In  Loanda,  which  is  the  chief  town,  the  Portuguese  have  a  settlement, 
which  is  the  great  slave  mart. 

8.  Benguda,  Farther  to  the  south  is  the  territory  of  Benguela,  with 
which  the  Portuguese  are  also  connected.  The  climate  of  this  country 
is  insalubrious,  and  the  people  are  rude  and  barbarous.  Mines  of 
copper  exist  among  the  mountains;  but  they  are  not  rendered,  even 
by  the  European  colonies,  subservient  to  general  use.  The  other  ter- 
ritories are  insignificant 

9.  Colonies.  The  Portuguese  have  numerous  factories  and  posts 
upon  some  parts  of  the  coast,  and  claim  extensive  territories,  in  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela ;  but  in  many  cases  their  claims  are  merely 
nominal.  The  Danes  and  Dutch  have  some  Victories  upon  the  Guinea 
coast,  and  the  English  have  both  factories  and  colonies. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  v^as  founded  in  1787  with  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  introducing  civilization  into 
this  dark  corner  of  the  earth.  But  the  climate  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
Europeans  who  have  been  stationed  there,  and  the  colony  is  now  in  a 
declining  condition.  Freetown ^ is  the  chief  place;  it  contains  about 
4,000  inhabitants,  several  schools,  &c.  In  182iB  a  settlement  was  made 
on  Fernando  Po,  a  fertile  and  healthy  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
with  the  design  of  transplanting  the  colonists  thither  from  Sierra  Leone ; 
but  this  is  claimed  by  Spain. 

Liberia  is  a  flourishing  colony,  founded  by  the  American  colon iza-  ^ 
tion  society  for  the  purpose  of  removing  thither  free  blacks  and  eman- 
cipated slaves  from  this  country.  It  enjoys  a  mild  and  healthful 
climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  The 
territoiy  of  the  colony  extends  about  150  miles  along  the  coast,  and  50 
miles  inland  over  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles.  It  comprises  seven 
villages  or  settlements  of  which  Monrovia  and  Caldwell  are  the  prin- 
cipal, 4,000  colonists,  a  high  school,  4  common  schools,  six  churches, 
a  printing  press  from  which  a  newspaper  is  issued,  &c.  Coffee,  cotton, 
and  indigo  are  indigenous,  and  the  colonists  carry  on  a  profitable  inland 
and  coasting  trade  with  the  natives,  who  bring  in  camwood,  ivory, 
palm-oil,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  Several  of  the  native  tribes  have  submit- 
ted themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  others  have  shown  a 
desire  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  which  they  see  here 
enjoyed. 

CXLVI.     SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

I.  Boundaries,  This  region  includes  the  countries  extending  from 
Guinea  on  the  north  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  comprising  the  Cape  Colo- > 
ny,  the  countries  of  the  Cunbebas  and  Hottentots,  and  Caffraria.    It 
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Um  betweeu  dSP  and  19*  S.  Lat,  and  between  12°  and  SP  £.  Lmi. 
Tb»  Indian-  Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  aii<- 
imown  regions  of  the  interior  and  Monomotapa  in  Eastern  Afinca,  widi 
Ooinea  and  the  Soudiem  Ocean,  form  its  boundaries. 

12.  Surface.  Several  mountaiDouB  chains  run  through*tbis  region  in 
diflferent  directions,  but  their  extent  and  elevation  are  not  well  known. 
Extensive  table-lands  and  desert  plains  occupy  a  considerable  *part  of. 
the  surface ;  the  high  barren  plains  which  are  numerous  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  in  the  interior^  are  called  by  the  colonists  karroos.  Table 
Mountain  is  a  high  rock  near  the  Cape,  forming  the  termination  of  a 
mountain  chain ;  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  precipitous  character, 
and  the  view  from  its  summit,  which  is  3,600  feet  high. 

3.  Rivers.  The  principal  river  is  the  Orange,  which  rises  in  Cafl&a- 
ria,  and  flows  west  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  a  course  of  about 
1,000  miles.  It  is  broken  by  falls  where  it  descends  from  the  table- 
lands of  the  interior.  The  Elephant  and  Great  Fish  rivers  are  the 
other  principal  streams. 

4.  IHoisums.  Beside  the  land  of  the  Cimbebas,  which  is  a  dry  and 
desert  tract,  and^  derives  its  name  from  a  nation,  which  is  vaid  to 
wander  through  the  country,  this  re^on  is  generally  divided  into  the 
land  of  the  Hottentots ;  the  English  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  Cafl^ria.    The  interior  is  but  imperfecdy  known. 

5.  HaUentota.  This  race  originally  occupied  all  the  southern  part 
of  the  continent,  and  is  still  numerous  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  beyond  which  it  extetids  to  some  distance  north.  It 
comprises  several  nations  as  the  Namaquas,  the  Koranas,  the  Busfinoen, 
&c^  among  whom  there  are  slight  difl^rences  of  condition ;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  forms  one  of  the  most  degraded  members  of  the  human  flunily. 

The  Hottentots  are  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  with  black,  woolly  bair, 
and  a  hideous  profile,  remarkable  for  the  prominence  of  the  lips,  over 
which  the  nose  is  flattened  so  as  to  display  the  open  nostrils.  They 
are  indolent  and  dirty,  but  mild,  faithful,  and  hospitable.  A  sheep 
skin  fastened  on  the  breast  with  the  fleece  in^de,  serves  the  Hottentot 
ibradress  by  day,  and  a  bed  by  night;  a  thick  plaster  of  dirt  and 
grease  to  keep  his  head  cool,  a  similar  unction  over  his  body,  pouches 
for  knives  and  amulets,  a  catskin  apron,  and  leatliern  buskins,  form  his 
wardrobe,  and  a  blunt  javelin  with  a  dart,  his  weapons.  The  ladies 
smear  their  faces  with  red  chalk,  and  powder  themselves  with  a  shin- 
ing dust ;  they  wear  a  conical  cap  of  lamhskin,  and  an  apron  before 
and  behind. 

The  villages  or  kraals  are  circular  clusters  of  beehive-shaped  huts, 
j)laced  closo  together,  and  covered  with  mats  woven  by  ilie  women ;  a 
single  0))ening  serves  as  a  door,  a  window,  and  a  chimney.  Worship 
of  the  moon,  celebrated  by  shouts  and  dances,  veneration  for  a  large 
green  beetle,  respect  for  dead  heroes,  sacrifices  to  the  evil  spirit,  and  a 
lielief  in  the  power  of  sorcerers  to  bring  on,  or  to  avert  evil,  make  up 
their  religion. 

The  Bushmen  are  a  tribe  so  called  fix)m  their  habit  of  concealing 
themselves  in  the  bushes,  in  wait  for  plunder;  they  live  in  caves,  or 
shallow  pits,  or  form  beds  of  leaves  and  wool  in  trees,  have  no  namesi, 
and  speak  a  harsh,  rude  jargon.  The  Koranas,  who  are  superior  to 
the  other  tribes,  have  cattle  and  flocks,  manu&cture  a  coarse  earthen 
ware^  and  carve  bowls  of  wood. 


ANIMALS  OF  AFRICA. 


1.  Elephant. 

2.  Hippopotamus. 

3.  Hyena. 

4.  Two  Horned  Rhi- 

noceros. 


5.  Chimpanse. 

6.  Camelopard. 

7.  Zebra, 

8.  Lion. 

9.  Quagga. 


10.  Secretary  Vulture- 
li.  Gnu. 

12.  Ostrich. 

13.  Crocodile. 


MOUXTAINS  OF  AFRICA. 


Mauritius,  -    -    -     -   3,764  feet.  Atlas, 12,000  feet. 

Cape  Verd,     -    -    -      7,890    "  Isle  of  Bourbon,    -     12,500    *' 

Cape,        ...     -    i  0,200    "  Abjssinian,     -     -     -  14,720    " 

Canary.    Peak  of  >     jx  890    "  Madagascar,    -    -    -  16,500-  " 
xeneriue,           y 
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The  Hottentots  wei^  lon^  hunted  down  like  beasts,  employed  as 
slaves,  and  treated  as  itreclaimable  savages  by  the  colonists ;  but  lucent 
attempts,  made  by  missionaries  to  improve  their  condition,  have  been 
attended  with  complete  success. 

6.  Colony  of  ike  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  This  colony,  originally  founded 
by  the  Dutch,  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  It  ex- 
tends from  35°  to  30*='  S.  Lat.,  and  from  18^  to  28°  E.  Lon^  having  an 
area  of  about  120,000  square  miles^  with  a  population  of  150,000  souls, 
including  English  and  Dutch  colonists,  the  free  Hottentots,  and  the 
slaves  of  ihat  mc6. 

Capetown,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  at 
the  head  of  Table  Bay  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  but  a  short  distance 
iarom  False  Bay  upon  the  Southern  Ocean;  both. bays,  however,  are 
much  exposed^  and  the  anchorage  is  unsafe.  But  its  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  its  central  position  between  India  and  Europe,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  important  military  posts  and  commercial  stations  in  the 
world.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  built  of 
brick  >  or  stone.  There  are  here  a  botanical  garden,  a  menagerie,  a 
college,  a  public  library,  &c.  Population  30,000,  of  which  about 
12,000  are  slaves,  as  many  Europeans,  and  the  remainder  free  Hotten- 
tots.    In  the  neighborhood  is  Constantta,  noted  for  its  wines. 

7.  Caffraricu  This  name  is  given  by  Europeans  to  an  extensive 
region  sti-etching  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  of  which  the  interior  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  The  term  Caffies,  appUed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region,  is  merely  the  Arabic  designation  signifying  infidels,  and 
was  adopted  by  European  navigators  through  ignorance. 

The  Caifres  form  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  negroes  and  Hot- 
tentots ;  they  have  a  high  nose,  curly  but  not  woolly  hair,  and  a  dark 
brown  complexion;  they  are  well  formed,  active,  and  warlike,  and 
prsictice  some  of"  the  mechanic  arts  with  skill.  The  Coosas  and  the 
Betshuanas  are  the  best-known  tribes.  In  their  habits  some  of  the 
Caffres  are  a  wandering,  pastoral  people,  but  many  of  them  live  in 
towns.  Huts  in  the  shape  of  beehives,  plastered  with  clay,  and  cov- 
ered with  mats,  form  their  fixed  dwellings,  and  similar  buildings,  con- 
structed of  boughs  and  leaves,  are  their  temporary  abodes  when 
following  their  cattle.  Tattooing  and  staining  the  face  are  common 
among  them,  and  their  dress  is  merely  a  ctoak  and  an  apron  of  skin  ; 
their  wealth  is  in  their  cattle.  Their  weapons  are  a  spear,  a  club, 
arrows,  and  a  shield  of  bull's  hide.  In  disposition  they  are  friendly, 
kind-hearted,  and  hospitable. 

Leetakoo  and  Koorrechanee,  with  16X00  inhabitants,  are  considera- 
ble Betshuana  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  work  in  petals,  make 
various  sorts  of  pottery,  fee. 

CXLVII.     EASTERN  AFRICA. 

1.  Boundcaies^fyc,  This  region  lies  between  Abyssinia  and  Caffraria, 
extending  from  12^  N.  to  20^  S.  Lat.  A  great  part  of  it  is  very  imper- 
fectly known,  and  much  of  it  is  quite  unexplored.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Zambeze,  of  which  the  sources  are  unknown. 

2.  Portuguese  Possessions,  The  Portuguese  claim  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent of  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Lagoa  to  Cape  Delgado,  comprising  the 
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regions  inually  called  SoAki  and  Mozamlnqiie.  The  country,  bow- 
ever,  is  inbabited  by  numerouB  Arab  and  Caffire  tribes,  who  do  bm 
acknowledge  their  authority.  Softla  is  a  petty  village  where  the  Por- 
tuguese have  a  military  post;  Mozambique  is  a  ccmsideFable  town 
with  about  10,000  iDhabitantB,  and  is  die  chief  commercial  place  on 
the  coast 

3.  Monomotiwa.  This  empire  was  once  a  powerful  state,  but  flecm 
now  to  be  div^ed  into  nimMrous  distinct  kingdoms.  It  lies  behind 
the  Portuguese  possessioni^  bat  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
inhabitantB  and  condition. 

4  Zangwsbar.  The  cpast  to  the  &<Mth  of  Cape  Del^o  is  yaguely 
termed  the  Zanguebar  coast  It  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  wi^ 
timbered,  and  contains  some  excellent  ports.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
extremely  imperfect  The  principal  states  seem  to  be  QuHoa,  Mom- 
basa, Melinda,  and  If  agadoxo,  so  called  byEuropeans  from  their  res- 
pective capitals,  which  are  petty  towns.  The  whole  of  this  coast  be- 
longs to  the  imam  of  Mascat 

5.  J^an  and  AdeL  The  coast  from  Zanguebar  to  Cape  Guaidafiii 
bears  the  name  of  Ajan ;  it  b  dry,  rocky,  and  barren.  The  want  of 
harbors^  tbe  slerilinr  m  the  countiy,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  natives 
have  prevented  it  from  being  much  frequented  by  traders.  ^ 

North  of  this  from  the  Cape  to  Abyssinia  is  Adel,  which  isinhabited 
by  the  Somaulis,  who  also  occupy  the  coast  of  Ajan,  and  probably 
extenrive  regions  of  the  interior.  T%ey  are  not  negroes,  but  have  long 
hair,  and  an  <riive  or  blackidi  complexion ;  and  are  probably  either 
of  the  .Caffie  or  Breber  race.  They  have  ships  of  their  own,  and  are 
active,  enterprising  merchants. 

Their  chief  towns  are  Berbera  and  Zeila,  which  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  natives  of  the  unknown  regions  of  the  interior,  and  with  the 
Arabs  of  tbe  opposite  shore. 
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1.  Soeoira,  SocoCra,  east  of  Cape  Guardafiii,  is  85  miles  long,  by 
48  broad.  It  is  in  ceneral  dry  and  stony,  with  litde  vegetation ;  but 
aloes  of  the  best  quality  grows  in  tbe  sheltered  valleys,  apd  abundance 
of  excellent  dates  are  produced.  It  is  governed  by  a  sheik  who  is 
dependent  upon  the  imam  of  Mascat;  the  inhabitants  are  of  Arabian 
extraction,  but  these  is  a  barbarous  tribe  in  the  interior. 

2.  Moulagatears  Madagascar  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  broad 
channel  320  miles  wide.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world, 
heinc  about  900  miles  in  len^  by  200  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area 
of  200,000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by-a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
of  which  some  of  the  summits  have  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet 

Madagascar  is  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  sugar, 
honey,  fruit-trees,  valuable  gunis,  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  precious  stones, 
iron,  some  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  It  affords  an  agreeable  variety  of 
hills,  valleys,  woodsy  and  plains :  and  it  is  watered  1^  numerous  riverai 
The  air  is  generally  temperate,  and  said  to  be  very  healthy,  though  in 
a  hot  climate.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  white  and  bkck  tribes. 
The  whites  and  those. of  a  tawny  complexion,  who  inhabit  the  coasts, 
are  of  Arabic  origin.    The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  called  Made- 
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are  of  Malay  extraction.  There  are  some  bki^  ^tribes  with 
^woolly  hair,  who  are  eitiier  the^  aborigine,  or  are  eoloDurts  fiom 
Afiriea. 

Until  18S8  the  kingdom  of  Madagascar  was  a  powerful  state,  which 
liad  reduced  to  subjection  the  greater  part  of  the  islltnd ;  the  prince  was 
an  intelli^nt  man,  who  sought  to  civilize  bis  subjects  by  inviting  niis- 
Bionaries  mto  the  kingdom,  and  sending  some  young  men  into  Eluropean 
countries  to  be  educated.  He  had  also  introduced  horses  and  fire-anna 
uto  his  army,  which  was  organized  on  the  European  modeL  But  he 
was  unfortunately  poisoned  by  his  queen,  and  his  death  was  a  rignal 
^r  insurrection  and  civil  war. 

3.  Cwnoro  hies,  &c.  This  group,  lyins  north  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  comprises  four  principal  islands,  rormeriy  populous  and  flour- 
ishing, biit  now  rendered  almost  desolate  by  the  piratical  incursions  of 
Madecassee  pirates,  who  have  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  slaves. 

Admiralty  Isles,  to  the  northeast,  are  a  group  of  11  uninhabited 
islets  belonging  to  the  English,  which  are  merely  visited  for  catching 
turtles.  The  Seychelles  are  a  clustw  of  30  islets  also  belonging  to  the 
English. 

4.  Mauritius  or  hit  of  tVance,  This  island  belongs  to  England, 
and  is  about  35  miles  in  length  by  S5  in  breadth.    Its  coasts  are  beset 

'  with  dangerous  ree&,  but  it  has  two  good  haibors.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  is  rugged  and  mountainous.  Sugar,  cofiee,  spices,  and 
ebony  are  the  principal  expcHls.  The  population  is  about  100,000^  of 
whom  nine  tenths  are  blacks  and  three  fourths  slaves.  The  capital  is 
Port  Ht  Louis,  which  is  the  only  town,  the  planters  living,  scattered 
qver  the  country. 

5.  -Bourbon,  Bourbon,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Mauritius,  belongs 
to  France.  It  enjoys  a  healthy  climate,  and  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  breezes  from  the  high  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  from  the  sea. 
There  is  here  a  volcano  in  constant  activity,  and  hurricanes  are  frequent. 
The  island  contains  no  hai-bor,  but  has  some  good  roads.  Sugar,  coffee, 
cinnamon,  and  spices,  are  the  principal  productions.  The  population 
amounts  to  98,000,  chiefly  slaves  and  free  Macks.  St  Denis  is.  the 
capital. 

6.  KtrgudetCa  T^and,  &c.  Kerguelen's  Land,  or  Isle  of  Desolation, 
Is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  it  contains  good  harbors,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  seal  fishers.  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  occupied  by  the 
English,  is  important  on  account  of  its  central  position. 

7.  St,  Helena  arM  •Ascension.  In  the  South  Atlantic  are  St.' Helena, 
a  small  rocky  island,  rising  precipitously  out  of  the  sea,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  prison  and  burial  place  of  Napoleon,  and  important 
for  its  impregnable  works ;  and  Ascension,  a  small  barren  rock,  occu- 

*  pied  as  weli  as  the  fbrmer  by  the  English ;  these  islands  are  valuable 
as  places  at  which  ships  bound  to  and  from  India  may  touch. 

8.  Cape  Verd  Islands,  This  group  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
comprises  10  principal  islands,  and  a  number  of  uninhabited  rocks. 
They  produce  sugar,  cotton,  maize,  orchilla,  and  tropical  fruits ;  salt  is 
also  formed  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  sea  water  which  is  lefl 
by  the  tides  in  natural  pans  formed  by  sand  banks.  Santiago  is  the 
largest  island,  and  contains'  Praya,  the  capital,  with  a  good  harbor,  at 
which  ships  bound  for  the  African  coast  or  for  the  East  Indies  generally 
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touch.  8antantao  » the  most  populous  island ;  Fo^  cootamsa  ▼frfeana 
These  islands  are  subject  to  great  droughts,  during  which  tfab  thin,  dry 
soil  yields  no  harvest;  and  the  inhabitants  suffer  cdl  the  horrors  c^ 
fiimine.     Population  60,000. 

9.  Canaries.  This  group  is  composed  of  20  isles  and  islets,  of  which 
seven  only  are  inhabited.  These  are  Tenerifie,  Palma,  Lancerota^ 
Fuerteventura,  Ferro,  Gomera,  and  Canary.  Th«  climate  is  mild,  the 
air  pure,  and  the  soil  yields  the  finest  fruits,'  particularly  grapes,  of 
which  wine  of  a  good  quality  is  made.  The  islands  belong  to  Spain. 
Population  200,000. 

Tenerifre,the  principal  island  contains  a  remarkable  mountain,  called 
the  Peak,  about  12,000  feet  high,  which  was  long  considered  the  loftiest 
summit  in  the  world.  The  capital,  Santa  Cruz,  is  a  place  of  some  com- 
merce, and  has  a  good  harbor;  population  8,0()0.  Orotava  is  the  largest 
town,  with  11,000  inhabitants. 

Canaria  or  Grand  Canaiy  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Tenerifie,  and 
is  distinguished  for  its  fertility.  Palmas,  the  chief  town,  has  9,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Guancbes,  or  native  race,  are  now  extinct,  but  they  have  left 
memorials  behind  them,  in  the  mummies  found' in  their  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  in  some  architectural  remains. 

10.  Madeiras,  These  islands  belong  to  Portugal.  Madeiras  is  nhout 
35  miles  long  by  12  broad',  and  consists  of  a  series  of  hiUs  extendintr  tWmi 
east  to  west.  On  the  southern  declivity,  which  is  covered  with  vineyards^ 
the  rich  merchants  have  their  country-seats.  Population  100,000.  Tlie 
principal  production  is  wine,  which  is  famousYor  its  excellence. 

Funchal,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  at  the 
foot  of  high  hills,  and  is  defended  by  several  forts.  It  has  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  but  suflTers  fi>om  the  want  of  a  harbor,  having  only  an* 
insecure  roadstead. 


CXLIX.     GENERAL  VIEW  OP  AFRICA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Extent  Africa  is  a  vast  peninsula  joined  to  the 
Asiatic  continent  on  the  northeast  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  the  Medrtenanean  Sea ;  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean ;  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  extends  from  38°  N.  to  35°  S.  LaL,  and  from  17°  W.  to  5P 
E.  Long.;  greatest  length  from  Cape  Blanc  in  Tunis  to  Ca}>e  Agulhas, 
5,000  miles;  greatest  breadth  from  Cape  Verd  to  Cape  Guardafiii 
4,600  miles;  area  11,500,000  square  miles;  population  60,000,000. 
From  about  5°  N.  to  25°  S.  the  interior  of  this  country,  comprising 
a  tract  of  about  3,000,000  square  miles,  is  wholly  unknown,  and  with 
much  of  the  remainder  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted. 

2.  Mountains.  Our  ignorance  of  this  vast  division  of  the  globe 
Tenders  it  impossible  to  describe  this  great  natural  feature  with  any 
accuracy.  But  Africa  seems  to  have  neither  the  lofly  mountain  chains^ 
nor  the  magnificent  rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  In  general  the 
African  mountains  appear  to  be  more  remarkable  for  breadth  than 
height.  In  the  north  is  the  Atlas  range  rising  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  above  12,000  feet.  The  Kong  Mountains  extend  along  the 
western  limits  of  Sene^mbia  and  the  northern  border  of  Guinea,  and 
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Ixk  general  baye  no  great  elevation,  although  some  of  their  auinmhs 
appear  to  reach  the  height  of  12,000  or  13,000  feet.  The  Abyssinian 
mountains  at  some  points  are  of  about  the  same  elevation,  but  their 
<XHitinuation  across  the  continent  under  the  name  of  Mounttuns  of 
tHe  Moon  is  merely  conjectural.  Al<Hig  the  eastern  coast,  a  continued 
cliain  extends  from  the  Abyssinian  range  to  the  Table  Mountain,  but  of 
xio  great  height  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  central  part  of  the 
(continent  forms  one  great  plateau,  of  which  these  littoral  chains  are 
merely  the  steep  sides,  descending  seaward.  * 

3.  Rivers,  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Africa.  The  sources  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
^ile  are  yet  uncertain.  The  Quorra  or  Niger  is  known  to  us  only  in . 
the  uppOT  and  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Congo  or  Zaire  is  evident- 
ly a  large  river,  of  which  but  a  small  pint  has  been  visited,  and  the 
Zambeze  or  Couama  on  the  eastern  coast  probably  traverses  extensive 
regions  of  the  unknown  interior.  The  Orange  and  Seneg^  are  after 
these  the  principal  rivers. 

4.  Capia,  The  most  prominent  capes  are  Cape  Blanc  in  Tunis, 
the  most  northern  point  of  Africa;  Cape  Mesurata  in  Tripoli;  Cape 
Spartel,  upon  the  Straits  of  Gibialtar ;  Capes  Nun  and  Boiador,  on 
the  coast  of  Sahara;  Cape  Verd  in  Senegambia,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  this  continent ;  Cwpes  Mount,  Mesurado,  and  Palmas  on  the 
Guinea  coast;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  English  Cape  Colony ; 
Cape  Agulbas  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa ;  Capes  Corrientes 
and  Delgado  in  the  Portuguese  territories,  and  Cape  Guardafiii,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  continent 

5.  dinuUe.  With  tlie  exception  of  comparatively  narrow  tracts  on 
the  northern  and  southern  coast,  the  whole  of  this  continent  lies, 
within  the  torrid  zone,  and  presents  the  largest  mass  of  land  within 
the  tropics,  on  the  earl's  surface.  Africa  is  therefore  the  hottest 
region  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  efrect  of  its  tropical  position 
is  still  further  heightened,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  surfiice;  the 
vast  desert  tracts  of  bare  sand  and  shingle  serve  as  a  great  reservoir 
of  parehed  and  heated  air,  the  influence  of  which  is  often  felt  even 
in  the  more  temperate  re^oiis  of  Barbary  and  the  Cape  Colony.    The 

'  khamseen  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  and  the  harmattan  in  Gumea  are 
dry,  burning  winds  from  the  desens.  The  low  country  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  in  the  river  valleys  throughout  the  tropical  regions  is  des- 
tractive  to  Europeans;  the  great  heat,  and  the  exhalations  of  the 
swampy  soil,  covered  by  an  exuberant  vegetation,  generating  fiual 
diseases. 

6.  Minerais.     Little  is  known  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Africa. 
.    Salt  is  abundant,  except  in  Nigritia,  and  gold  dust  is  found  in  many  of 

the  rivers.  v 

7.  V^etabU  ProducUom.  The  northern  regions  of  Aftica  produce 
much  the  same  vegetation  as  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
cereal  grains  and  miits  of  warm  climates  al)ound.  The  bordeis  of 
the  desert  and  the  oases  yield  the  date  palm,  affording  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  inhabitants.  The  sandy  deserts  of  the  north,  and  the  diy 
plains  of  the  south  prbduce  only  pnckly  grasses,  and  saline  and  nc- 
culent  plants,  which  feed  rather  upon  dews  than  upon  the  moirtnre  of 
the  tniL  The  tropical  regions  abound  with  forests  of  the  finest  timlwr 
treesy  many  of  which  are  of  gigantic  dimensionB. 
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'  The  ooCton  tree,  the  beobab,  the  fhiit  of  which  yields  a  givlefbi 
drink,  the  chandelier  .tree,  and  the  oil,  sago,  and  other  palms  are  die 
characteristic  productions  of  this  tropical  section.  The  cassava,  yam, 
and  ground-nut  are  the  farinaceous  plants  which  here  supply  the  place 
of  the  cereal  grasses  of  temperate  climates ;  the  dourrha,  from  which 
the  Africans  make  an  intoxicating  drink  called  booza,  is  the  grain  most 
extensively  cultivated;  the  papaw,  the  tamarind,  the  cream-tree,  the 
water-vine,  &c.,  are  among  the  useful  trees,  yielding  articles  of  Ibod. 
The  acacias  and  the  sandarach-tree  yield  the  valuable  gums  of  com- 
merce. 

8.  AnimaU.  The  species  of  apes,  baboons,  and  monkeys  are  numer- 
ous. The  chimpanzee  or  pongo  is  the  most  remarkable  of  this  order; 
it  resembles  man  much  more  than  the  oran^  otang  of  the  Oceanic 
islands,  having  a  much  greater  fiicility  of  standing  and  walking  upright 
and  of  using  the  hands. 

The  lion  of  Africa  is  the  noblest,  animal  of  his  race,  the  Asiatic  lions 
being  much  inferior  in  size  and  strength.  He  approaches  his  prey 
slilyiike  othera  of  the  feline  tribe,  never  attacking  openly,  and  when 
wiUiin  a  proper  distance  pounces  upon  the  victim  with  a  tremendous 
leap. 

The  leopard  is  €eree,  powerful,  and  actiye,  but  inferior  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  tiger  of  Asia.  The  panther  is  found  over  a  great  part  of 
Africa,  and  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  leopard.  The  tiger-cat 
is  a  smaller  animal  of  the  same  family. 

The  genus  of  hyenas  is  almost  exclusively -confined  to  Africa;  the 
striped  hyena  is  found  in  the  north,  and  the  spotted  hyena  in  the  south, 
and  there  is  an  animal  called  the  hyena-dog  also  found  in  the  southern 
section.  These  creatures  are  ravenous  and  fierce ;  they  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  and  live  chiefly  upon  carrion  and  offiils. 

Elephants  are  numerous;  they  are  a  distinct  species,  and  as  far  as 
is  known,  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  elet>hant.  The  natives  have  not 
domesticated  them ;  but  they  hunt  them  for  their  teeth.  The  food  of 
the  elephant  is  frui^  and  the  roots,  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees.  He 
is  dangerous  only  when  attacked. 

The  hippopotamus  or  river  horse  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  from  the  Nile  to  the  Orange  river;  it  dwells  mostly  in  the  water, 
from  which  it  never  goes  far,  but  seems  to  derive  its  food  chiefly  from 
the  land,  browsing  on  the  nearest  shrubs,  and  feeding  on  the  reeds  of 
the  marshes.  The  Negroes  and  Hottentots  take  it  in  pita.  The  teeth 
furnish  ivory,  and  the  hides  are  made  into  whips  and  shields. 

The  rhinoceros  of  Africa  has  two  horns,  and  the  skin  is  not  disposed 
in  folds  like  the  Asiatic  species.  The  horns  are  esteemed  by  the  natives 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues.    Its  chief  food  is  reeds  and  shrubs. 

The  engallo  or  African  wild  boar  is  a  remarkable  animal  of  this 
order ;  its  tusks  are  curved  upward  towards  the  forehead.  When  at- 
tacked it  will  rush  upon  its  assailant  with  great  fury  and  swifbesa^ 
and  often  inflicts  fatal  wounds. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  are  distinct  species  of  the  borw 
kind.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  markings,  being 
regularly  striped  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  Thej 
are  timid  and  swid,  and  if  taken  young  may  be  tamed. 

The  antilopes  of  Africa  are  numerous,  comprising  no  less  than  sixlv 
qiecies  peculiar  to  it    Of  these  the  gnu  is  the  most  remarkable;  n 
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nartdces  in  its  formation  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  tbe^sta^,  and  the  antilope, 
having  the  shoulders,  body,  and  mane  of  the  first,  the  head  of  the 
second,  and  the  tail  and  feet  of  the  stag.  It  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  strength,  swiftness,  a  nice  nose,  and  a  quick  sight. 

The  camelopard  or  giraffe  is  jieculiar  to- Africa.  It  is  remaiikable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  fore  legs  and  neck,  which  renders  it  the  tallest 
of  animals;  the  hind  legs  are  much  shorter,  and  the  gait  though  rapid 
is  awkward.  It  is  extremely  timid  and  inoffensive,  and  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

The  ostrich  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa.  It  is  generally 
considered  as  the  largest  of  birds,  but  its  great  size  and  the  shortness  of 
its  wings  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  flying.  It  inhabits  the  most  solitary 
and  arid  deserts,  where  there  are  few  vegetables,  and  where  the  rain 
never  comes  to  refresh  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  the  ostrich  never 
drinks;  but  it  is  of  all  animals  the  most  voracious,  devouring  leather, 
glass,  iron.  Stones,  or  anything  that  it  can  get.  The  savage  nations  of 
Africa  hunt  it  not  only  for  its  plumage,  but  for  its  flesh,  which  they  con> 
sider  a  great  dainty. 

The  secretary  vulture  is  styled  by  the  Hottentots  the  serpent-eater, 
fipom  the  avidity  with  which  it  catches  and  devours  those  noxious  jrep- 
tiles.  It  may  be  easily  tamed.  The  sociable  vulture  is  of  gigantic  size, 
and  is  very  numerous  in  the  interior  of  Afriea.  In  dimensions  it  is 
equal  to  the  condor.  Like  other  vultures,  this  is  a  bird  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  sheltered  retreats  formed  by  their  caves  and  fissures  consti- 
tuting its  proper  habitation.  In  them  it  passes  the  night,  and  reposes, 
after  it  has  sated  its  appetite,  during  the  day.  At  sun-rise  large  bands 
are  seen  perched  on  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  their  abodes,  and 
itometimes  a  continued  chain  of  mountains  exhibits  them  disponed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The*  crocodile  inhabits  the  large  rivers  of  the  tropical  regions,  and 
the  enormous  python,  a  serpent  of  thirty  feet  long,  lurks  in  the  fens 
and  morasses.  The  dipsas,  asp,  and  cerastes  or  horned  viper,  are  the^ 
principal  venomous  serpents.  Of  the  insect  tribes,  the  locust  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  scourge  of  this  continent ;  scorpions,  scarce- 
ly less  to  be  dreaded  than  noxious  serpents,  are  numerous,  and  the 
zebub  or  fly,  one  of  the  instruments  employed  to  punish  the  Egyptians 
of  old,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  cultivated  districts. 
■  9.  Inkabitants,  The  Arabs  and  Moors  who  are  now  scattered  ail 
over  the  northern  parts  of  Afirica  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  But  there  are 
at  least  four  great  families  of  nations  strongly  marked  by  physical 
peculiarities,  that  appear  to  be  natives  of  the  African  continent.  These 
are  the  Berbers  in  the  north ;  the  Negroes  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Ho^ 
tentots  and  Cafifres  in  the  south  and  east.  Although  the  northeastern 
part  of  Africa  or  the  Nile  valley  was  once  inhabited  by  civilized  nations^ 
who  had  carried  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement^ 
and  the  northern  coasts  were  at  subsequent  periods  settled  by  numerous 
Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  colonies,  and  still  later  have  been^  the 
seat  of  refined  and  polished  Arab  states,  yet  the  great  mass  of  this  con- 
tinent has  remained  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  improved  life.  The  natives 
nowhere  have  the  art  of  writing;  no  alphabet  is  found  among,  them, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  tiiey  have  reached  beyond  some 
of  the  simplest  useful  arts. 

The  negroes  are  pj^ysically  characterised  by  woolly  hair,  black  akin. 
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projectiDg  lips,  flattened  nose,  low  and  retreating  forehead,  and  the  form 
of  the  iegis.  Morally  they  are  indolent,  harmless,  easy,  and  friendly  in 
their  disposition ;  but  even  in  their  more  civilized  states,  many  barba- 
rous usi^es  and  savage  customs  prevail.  For  ages  the  blacks  have 
been  sought  for  as  slaves  io^other  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  at  home 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  is  the  property  of  the  rest.  Many 
of  the  negro  tribes  live  in  the  most  degiaded  state^  without  govern- 
ment, without  any  religion  but  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  without 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  naked,  and  without  habitations. 
Others  are  wandering  shepherds,  and  still  others  have  organized  regu- 
lar governments,  buiu  towns,  and  cultivated  the  art& 

'  CL.    MALAYSIA  OR  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

1.  Extent  Malaysia,  or  the  Country  of  the  Malays^  comprises  a 
great  number  of  islands,  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  extending  from  ISP  S.  to  2P  N.  Lat.,  and 
from  95^  to  134°  E»  Lon.  The  principal  islands  and  groups  included 
within  these  limits  are  the  Sunda  Islands,  comprising  Sumatra,  Java, 
Banca,  Bali,  Sumbava,  Timor,  and  other  neighboring  isles;  Borneo, 
and  Celebes;  the  Moluccas;  and  the  Philippines. 

2.  Sumatra.  Sumatra,  separated  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
is  a  larae  island  800  miles  iq  length  by  170  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
196,000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  a 
I'^fty  range  of  moiwtaios,  reaching  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet ;  Mount 
OpLii',  mrectly  under  the  equator,  is  13,800  feet  high.  This  chain 
contains  five  volcanoes  in  constant  activity.  Sumatra  is  in  part  occu- 
pied by  indeoendent  native  powers,  and  in  part  by  the  Dutch. 

The  kingaom  of  Ach'^n  is  in  the  northern  pait  of  the  island*;  it  is 
BOW  much  reduced,  but  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  it  included  a 
great  part  of  the  island,  and  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  At  that 
time  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Acheenese  extended  fi^m  Japan 
to  Arabia,  and  their  marine  consisted  of  500  vessels ;  they  are  stiil 
among  the  best  navigators  and  most  commercial  people  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Acheen,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town,  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
district;  the  town  itself  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest  of  cocoa- 
trees,  bamboos,  and  bananas,  upon  low  ground,  which  is  liable  to  be 
inundated,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  bamboo,  and 
raised  upon  piles  several  feet  firo'm  the  ground.  Population,  about 
90,000. 

The  kingdom  of  Siak  inhabited  by  piratical  Malays,  and  the  eountty 
of  the  Battes,  occupied  by  a  confederation  of  independent  Batta  chiefi,. 
lie  to  the  south  of  Acheen. 

The  rest  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  Padang,  an  important 
eonunercial  town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  Bencoolen,  10,000,  and  Fa- 
lembang,  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  are  the  chief 
places  within  their  jurisdicdon. 

Opposite  to  Palembang  is  the  island  of  Banca,  noted  for  its  tm-mines. 

3.  Java.  Java,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  countnes 
m  this  reffion,  belongs  entirely  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  640  mUes  long  by 
60  wide,  having  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  containing  4,000,0» 
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inhabitants.  A  high  chain  of  mountains,  containing  38  active  volca* 
noes,  traverses  the  island. 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  east,  and  the  em- 
potium  of  Dutch  commerce  with  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Mabysia, 
haa  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor,  but  the  town  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
It  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings  in  the  European  style,  and  Iras 
a  population  of  60,000,  more  than  one  half  of  which  are  Javanese  and 
Chinese,  and  about  one  quarter  are  slaves. 

Samarang,  also  built  in  the  European  style,  is  a  place  of  some  com- 
merce, and  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants. 

Suracarta  is  a  large  Javanese  town,  cx>mpoeed  of  a  cluster  of  small' 
villages^  with  100,000  inhabitants,  and  Jocjocarta  is  of  about  the  same 
size.  ^ 

Timor  is  the  largest  of  the  chain  of  small  islands  lying  east, of  Java; 
it  l)elongs  chiefly  p  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 

Ai  Borneo.  This  island,  the  largest  in  the  world  ailer  New-Holland, 
is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  is  800  miles  in  length  by  700  in 
breadth,  with  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  and  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  4,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  separated  from  Celel)es  by  the 
Strait  of  Macassar,  and  from  Java  by  the  Java  Sea.  The  Dutch  have 
settlements,  or  ports  upon  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  coasts,  but 
the  greater  part  is  in  tlie  possession  of  independent  native  powers. 

Borneo  is'a  town  of  some  commerce,  and  is  built  chiefly  upon  piles 
in  the  midst  of  canals.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  island,  and  appeal^  to  contain  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in  boats. 

5.  Celebes.  Celebes  or  Macassar  is  a  large  island  of  extremely  irre- 
gular shape,  being  composed  of  four  great  peninsulas,  -  It  has  an  area 
of  about  55,000  square  milea,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  3,000,000. 
Most  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  n^ive  states,  which  are  tributaries  to 
the  Dutch  ;  the  latter  have  some  ports,  but  no  considerable  town  on  the 
island.  The  site  of  the  once  populous  town  of  Macassar  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the- petty  village  of  Vlaardingen. 

6.  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  This  group  comprises  a  great  number 
of  islands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  or  at  least  subject  to  them.  The 
principal  are  Giiolo,  Ceram,  Banda,  Amboyna,  Temate,  and  Tidore. 
Bahda  and  the  small  islands  around  it  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  the  nutmeg-tree  of  which  mace  and  the  nutmeg  are  the 
products.  In  order  to  secure  tbe  dionopoly  of  these  valuable  articles, 
which  are  produced  nowhere  else  in  perfection,  the  Dutch  bribed  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  islands  to  root  out  all  the  trees  in  their  dominions, 
and,  having  exterminated  or  expelled  tlje  natives  of  Bauda,  parcelled 
out  the  land  to  a  few  Europeans  called  park-keepers,  who  cuhivated  the 
plantations  by  slaves  or  convicts. 

Amboyna  and  the  neighboring  islands  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  clove-tree,  in  regard  to  which  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued ;  ^ 
but  this  odious  system  appears  now  to  be  abandoned.    The  seas  around 
these  islands  abound  iu  whales. 

7.  PhUippines.  This  archipelago  comprises  about  1,000  isldnds, 
many  of  wnich  are  large  and  populous,  and  ccfntains  above  3,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  Spaniards  claini  these  islands,  but  there  are  several 
powerful  states,  and  numerous  small  tribes,  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent   The  two  largest  islands  are  Luzon  and  Mindanao;  the 
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fbnaer  has  an  area  of  53,000  wj^uare  miles ;  the  latter  of  about  30,OO0l 
There  are  numerous  volcauoes  m  these  and  the  other  islands 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  east,  is  a  large, 
populous,  and  flourishing  city  on  Luzon  situated  at.  the  head  of  a  Bme 
mjf  upon  a  noble  river  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  hand- 
somelv  built,  -and  contains  the  reridence  of  the  governor  general,  a 
cathedral,  several  convents  and  numerous  churches,  some  of  which  are 
richly  decorated.  Manilla  is  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce,  and  its 
harbor  is  thronged  with  European,  American,  and  Chinese  vessels. 
Population  150,000. 

The  kingdom  of  Mindanao,  with  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  and 
36,000  inhabitants,  is  entirely  independent,  as  is  also  the  piratical  state 
of  Sooloo,  the  sultan  of  which  rules  the  group  of  isles  of  that  name, 
and  holds  some  territories  on  Borneo  and  the  large  island  of  Palawan, 
which  is  but  imperfectly  known. 

8.  ClimaUf  Prodttdimsy  &c.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  torrid 
zone,  Malaysia  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  tropical  climate,  the  intense 
heats  of  which  are  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  In  those  islands 
which  lie  north  of  the  equator  the  monsoons  blow  southwest  and 
ndrtheast,  in  those  to  the  south,  southeast  and  northwest ;  the  easterly 
winds  bring  the  dry  season,  which  in  northern  latitudes  is  from  October 
to  Mav,  and  in  southern  iBrom  Mav  to  October;  the  westerly  monsoons 
prevail  during  the  wet  season.  Some  parts  of  the  Malaysia  are  subject 
to  violent  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive  in 
many  of  the  islands. 

The  rich  soil,  watered  by  copious  showers  and  warmed  by  a  vertical 
sun,  yields  in  profusion  the  most  precious  spices,  useful  nutritious 
plants,  and  valuable  woods.  Sandal  wood,  ebony,  teak,  numerous 
species  of  palms,  furnishing  dates,  cocoas,  and  sago,  varioup  dye.-woods, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinnamon,  camphor,  gum  benzoin,  and  many 
excellent  fruits  are  among  the  vegetable  productions.  Some  gold  and 
silver,  and  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  found.  Borneo  is  the  only 
region  beside  India,  Brasil,  and  Russia  which  affords  diamonds. 

The  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  swarm  with  animals ;  the  tiger, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir  inhabit  the  same  marshes  and  forests,  as 
the  orang-otangs  and  the  huge  python.  The  babyroussa,  kangaroo,  &c., 
and  among  the  birds,  the  cassowary  or  emeu,  and  the  briliiant  birds  of 
paradise,  are  characteristic  of  this  region. 

9.  Inhabitants.  Two  distinct  races  are  found  in  these  islands;  one 
of  these  is  black,  and  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Borneo  and  the 
Philippine  Isles,  but  comprises  a  small  part  of  the  population. 

The  great  mass  of  th^  inhabitants  are  tribes  or  nations  of  Malay 
origin.  They  are  in  general  of  a  dark  yellow  conlplexion,  but  with  a 
great  variety  of  shades,  with  black  or  dark  hair,  and  well  formed.  In 
3ieir  ^social  condition  they  present  great  diversities,  but  have  mostly 
made  more  or  less  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  civilization,  having  re^- 
larly  oi^nized  governments,  and  written  characters.  They  exhibit  a 
singular  combination  of  vigor  and  impetuosity  in  action,  with  mildness 
and  apathy  when  urged  by  no  powerful  motive.  As  enemies  they  are 
bold,  remorseless,  and  vindictive ;  as  friends  too  often  capricious  and 
treacherous.  With  these  dispositions  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
predatory  warfare,  and  piracy  has  ever  been  a  favorite  pursuit.  lo 
their  usages  we  often  find  a  similar  mixture  of  mildness  and  ferocity, 
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gentle  manners  covering  the  horrible  practices  of  cannibalism,  infanti* 
^  cide,  and  human  sacrifices. 
*  The  principal  nations  of  Malaysia  are  the  Javanese;  tjie  Malays 
Proper,  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  Snmatra,  Borneo,  the  Molucc^ 
Timor,  &c,;  the  Acheenese,  and  Battas  of  Sumatra;  the,  Macassars 
of  Celebes;  the  Tagals,  Bissayos,  and  Sooloos  of  the  Philippines,  and 
some  others.  Most  of  these  nations  are  Mahometans ;  but  the  Battas^ 
the  Haraforas  of  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  many  others  are  heathens. 
The  Malays  Proper  and  the  Javanese  ar6  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  civilized  ;  they  have  at  different  times  founded  extensive  em- 
pires, and  have  valuable  literatures.  These  with  many  of  the  other 
nations  have,  fit>m  time  immemorial,  practised  agriculture;  worked 
mines,' and  possessed  the  art  of  weaving;  domesticated  the  buffiilo,  the 
ox,  the  hog,  and  other  animals ;  ibrmed  c^ilendars,  and  had  sjrstems  of 
arithmetic.  They  have  practised  navigation  with  great  skill  and  bold- 
ness, and  carried  on  a  distant  commerce  from  a  remote  period. 

The  Battas,  however,  who  possess  these  arts  of  civilization,  have 
eistablished  a  sort  of  leg^  or  judicial  cannibalism ;  the  punishment  of 
several  erimes  bv  their  laws  is  to  be  eaten  alive.  On  the  day  fixed  fi>r 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  the  person  injured  has  the  privilege  of 
cutting  ofiT  the  first  morsel,  and  he  is  followed  in  succession  by  the 
rest  of  the  district.  Beside  thi^  it  is  usual  for  the  Battas  and  some  other 
nations  to  eat  their  prisoners  of  war. 


CLI.     AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Extent,  Australia  comprises  the  islands  lying  round  New  Hol- 
land^and  situated  between  1°  N.  and  45°  S.  Lat,  and  between  110°  and 
180°  £.  Lon.,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  described  as  belong- 
ing to  Malaysia  on  the  northwest,  and  the  group  of  New  Zealand  on 
the  southwest  These  limits  include  New  Holland  with  Van  Die- 
meh's  Land ;  Papua  or  New  Guinea  with  the  Louisiade ;  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  and  the  neighboring  islands ;  Solomon's  Islands ;  New 
Hebrides ;  New  Caledonia ;  and  the  Feejee  Islands. 

2.  New  Holland,  This  large  island,  or  more  properly  continent, 
is  but  imperfectly  known.  It  extends  from  11°  to  39°  S.  Lat.,  and 
firom  113°  to  153°  E,  Lon.,  being  about  1,500  miles  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south,  and  2,600  in  len^  from  east  to  west,  and  having  an 
area  of  about  3,000,(M)0  square  miles.  Of  this  vast  extent  we  are  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  coasts,  excepting  that-  some  exploring  pafties 
have  penetrated  several  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  easteni  shore, 
and  to  a  still  less  distance  on  the  western.  A  range  of  hi^h  moun- 
tains extends  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea.  From  their  western  declivities  several  large  rivere  de- 
scend, but  they  appear  to  be  branches  of  one  great  stream  which  en- 
ters the  sea  on  the  southern  coast  under  the  name  of  the  river  Murray. 

The  English  claim  the  whole  continent,  and  have  formed  two 
colonies,  New  South  Wales  on  the  east,  and  Swan  River  on  the  west. 

New  South  Wales  comprises  an  indefinite  extent  of  country,  the 
actual  settlements  stretching  about  200  miles  mland,  and  about  600 
miles  alon^  the  coast  from  Moreton  Bay  in  27°  to  3i5°  S.  LaL  The 
colony  is  divided  into  17  counties^  which  are  subdivided  into  parishes 
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and  towmlupSL    The  principal  product  is  wool ;  xhe  coloi^ists  are  also 
actively  en^piged  in  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries. 

The  fiO|Mila:ion  amounts  to  about  60,000,  of  which  about  25,000  ore 
convicts.  Tiie  latter  class  are  persons  who,  being  convicted  of  cer- 
tain crimes  in  England,  are  santenced  to  transpoitation.  On  tbeir 
arrival,  part  are  retained  in  the  service  of  government,  and  the  re-  - 
mainder  are  disrributed  among  the  free  colonists  as  laborers  and  ser- 
vants. Those  in  the  service  of  government  are  divided  into  gangs^ 
under  (he  management  of  overseers.  They  are  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged 
at  the  expense  of  government,  and  are  permitted  to  spend  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  in  amusement  or  in  kbor  on  tl>eir  own  account 
Those  distributed  among  the  colonists  are  supported*by  their  masters, 
and  either  work  by  task,  or  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  those  in 
the  service  of  government.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
they  were  sentenced,  they  may  return  to  England,  or  remain  in  the 
colony,  receiving  a  grant  of  40  acres  of  land,  stock,  and  provisions. 

Sydney,  the  capital,  stiands  on  Port  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious and  safe  harbors  in^he  world.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  con- 
tains several  churches  and  meeting-houses,  public  schools,  banks,  &C., 
with  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  an  active  commerce  not 
only  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  England,  but  with  New  Zealand,^ 
China,  and  India.  » 

Paramatta,  also  upon  Port  Jackson,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  is  tho 
usual  residence  of  the  governor ;  it  is  a  flourishing  town  with  3,0(J0 
inhabitants,  and  contains  an  observatory. 

Swan  River  Colony  on  the  western  coast  was  founded  in  1829,  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  state.    Perth  is  the  capital. . 

The  climate  of  New  Holland  is  temperate  and  agreeable,  the  soil,  as 
far  as  is  known,  not  remarkable  for  fertility,  and  the,  country  is  liable 
to  long  droughts,  which  do  much  injury.  The  natives  are  blacks,  and 
not  nunTeroiis. 

3.  Fan  Dietnen^s  Latid,  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  separated  from  New 
Holland  by  Bass's  Strait,  and  is  a  fertile  island  about  200  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  170  in  breadth.  It  presents  an  agreeable 
variety  of  surface,  is  well  watered  by  several  fine  rivera,  and  contains 
many  safe  and  commodious  harbors.  It  behongs  to  the  English,  and 
like  New  South  Wales  is  a  penal  colony.  The  population  is  about 
25,000,  of  which  neai-ly  one  half  are  convicts. 

Hobartstpwu,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent,  with  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  with  a 
flourishing  con^jnerce  and  8,000  inhabitants. 

4.  Papwjtj  J^ew  Britain,  ^c.  Of  the  other  islands  of  Australia  our 
ki'.owledge  is  confined  to  the  coasts,  and  even  this  is  very  slight.  It 
ajjpears  to  be  still  doubtful  whether  what  is  called  by  some  Louisiade 
is  not  a  part  of  Papua;  the  latter,  called  also  New  Guinea,  is  separated 
firom  New  Holland  by  Torres'  Strait  and  from  New  Britain  by  Dam- 
pier's  Strait.     The  extent  of  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  is  not 

.  known,  nor  has  the  group  of  which  they  form  a  part  ever  been  ex- 
amined with  accuracy  enough  to  determine  of  what  number  of  islands 
it  consists.  Solomon's  Islands  have  been.rarely  visited.  New  Hebrides 
consists  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  some  of  which  ai*e  of  considerable  mag- 
ninide;  Espiritu  Santo  and  IVlallicoIo  a^e  the  principal  The  group 
of  the  Fejee  islands  is  much  resorted  to  by  American  shiiis,  for  the 
purpose  oif  cutting  sandal  wood. 
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5.  MuA&anis.  AuBtralia  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lUm  upon  ^ 
the  northwesterft  coaHt,  and  some  Polynesians  in  the  noraeast,  is ' 
inhabited  by  a  black  race,  who  have  been  called  Alelanesians^*  to  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  n^^roes  of  Afi^ca.  The  Melanenans  aro  in 
general  the  most  barbarous,  degraded,  brutal,  and  hideously  ugly  of 
the  human  race.  Those  of  New  Holland  and  Australia  are  the  lowest 
in  the  scale.  They  are  thin  and  ill  made,  with  fiat  noses,  wide  nostrils, 
sunken  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  black  and  clotted,  but  not  woolly  hair; 
in  complexion  they  vary  from  bronze  to  jet  black.  They  are  often 
without  clothing,  without  dwellings,  living  in  the  open  air,  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  under  the  buphes.  They  are  igmNrant 
of  the  use  of  the  bow,  but  are  armed  with  spears  or  clubs ;  those  on 
the  coasts  live  upon  fish,  and  those  of  the  interior  chiefly  upon  insect^ 
roots,  eggs,  berries,  and  kangaroos.  They  have  no  regular  govern- 
ment, laws,  or  religion,  living  in  little  tribes,  or  nuher  in  families ;  and 
their  couKship  consist  in  knocking  down  the  intended  bride,  and 
dragging  her  away  bleeding  to  the  wood& 

The  inhabitants  of  Papua  and  the  other  northern  islands  are  supe- 
rior in  appearance  and  habits;  they  are  better  formed,  though  ex- 
tremely ugly,  most  of  them  wear  some  sort  of  clothing,  and  some  of 
them  have  permanent  habitations.  Those  to  the  east  are  still  more 
advanced,  many  of  them  have  bows  and  arrows,  cook  their  food,  make 
nets  and  sails  of  the  fibres  of  the  plantain ;  and  display  much  skill 
and  inffenuity  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes. 

6.  Jnimals.  Except  dogs,  rats,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  ho|^ 
nearly  all  the  quadrupeds  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  of  the  marsupial 
or  opossum  tribe,  having  the  hinder  legs  very  long,  and  a  sack  or 
pouch  under  the  belly,  in  which  the  young  take  refuge.  The  platypus 
or  omithorhynchus  presents  the  sin^ar  spectacle  of  a  quadruped, 
covered  with  fur,  laying  eggs,  and  havmg  the  bill  of  a  duck,  and  e^rs 
armed  with  a  poisonous  fluid ;  it  is  a  little  abimal  about  a  foot  long; 
The  echidna  or  spinous  ant-eater  is  another  singular  creature  nearlv  cJ- 
lied  to  the  former.  .  The  birds  are  no  less  singular  than  the  beasts,  there 
being  black  swans  and  white  eagles;  the  beautiful  little  birds  of  para- 
dise, and  the  tall  emu  also  inhabit  these  regions. 


CLII.     POLYNESIA. 

1.  Kvtent,  This  division,  as  the  name  indicates,f  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  islands,  scattered  in  croups  over  a  great  extent  of  sea. 
They  are  ail  much  smaller  than  mose  already  described.  Polynesia 
comprises  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  lying  between  90**  N.^  and  55^ 
S.  Lat,  and  between  Australia,  Malaysia,  and  Japan  on  the  west  and 
America  on  the  east 

2.  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands.  This  group,  of  which  five  are 
inhabited,  belongs  to  Spain.  Some  of  the  iSanas  are  fertile  and  well 
wooded,  and  they  have  some  good  harbors. 

3.  Carolw£S,  The  Carolines  form  an  extensive  archipelago,  stretch- 
ing over  a  great  distance  from  east  to  west,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
those  low  coralline  forn^iations,  so  common  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

*  From  two  Greek  words  sigiiifying  Black  Mand€r9- 
t  Prom  two  Greek  words  sigaifyii^  many  UlandM, 
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l>e  FbIbw,  MageUan,  Anson,  ManhaU,  Mulgraye,  and  Gilbert  i 
are  anall  sroupa,  seatimd  round  in  different  direcdonsy  and  far  the 
moat  part  low  cmUine  fbrniation& 

4.  SmdmekMand$.  The  Sandwich  Islands  eomprise  eight  inhabit- 
ed idandfl  lying  between  Mexico  and  China;  the  principal  are  Hawan 
(OwhYhae),  of  4,600  square  miles;  MauT;  Oahu  (Woahoo);  Tauai 
(Atooi);  and  Nihau.  The  whole  group  has  an  area  of  6,000  square 
mAes  with  185,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  idands  contain  loily  peakiB^ 
many  of  which  are  active  volcanoes ;  Mouna  Roa  and  Mouna  Kea  in 
Hawaii  exceed  15,000  feet  in  heighL 

Blesaed  with  a  mild  and  healthful  cliim^  and  a  fertile  soil,  provided 
with  good  haibors,  and  situated  upon  the  great  maritime  highway, 
which  unites  the  tlnee  principal  divisious  of  £e  g]oi)e,  these  islands  are 
inhabited  by  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  race,  who  have  already 
received  the  gift  of  civilization  and  Christiauity  from  our  own  oountnr. 
The  American  roisnonanes  have  established  upwards  of  400  schoofa^ 
with  50^000  scholars,  set  up  printing  presses,  translated  parts  of  the 
aeriptures  and  other  books  into  the  native  language,  and  introduced  the 
decencies  and  comforts  of  civilized  life  among  Uiis  interesting  peqple. 
Many  of  them  have  neat  houses,  comfortably  furnished,  and  are  well 
dothed ;  the  government  has  a  fleet  of  small  vessels,  employed  in 
trading,  and  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  by  the  king' of  the  Sandwich 
islands  with  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  production  of  the  islands  in  a  commereial  res- 
pect has  been  sandal  wood,  of  which  great  quantities  have  been  sent  to 
China ;  but  this  is  now  becoming  scarce.  Sugar  is  made  and  exported 
to  Galifoniia ;  yams,  bread-fruit,  and  cocoa  nuts  abound,  and  the  iisdanils 
are  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  swine.  Whale-ships  fishing  in  the 
northern  seas  commonly  touch  here  for  supplies. 

Honolulu,  the  residence  of  the  king,  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  situated 
in  a  beautiftil  plain,  in  the  fertile  island  of  Oahu.  It  is  defended-  by  two 
forts  armed  with  cannon ;  thd  king's  palace  is  built  of  stone,  and  richly 
fuinished  in  the  European  style ;  there  is  also  a  chureh  here.  Popula- 
tion 7,000. 

5.  Georgian  hies.  King  George's  Archipelago  connsts.of  a  kniff 
series  of  low  coral  formations,  composed  of  numerous  groups,  many  of 
which  are  inhabited,  but  others  are  without  inhabitants. 

6.  Mtkahiva.  Tb  the  north  of  the  i»«ceding  lie  the  Nukahiva 
Islands,  comprising  the  two  groups  of  the  Washington  and  Marquesas 
Isles,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  small  islands. 

7.  Socidy  Islands,  This  cluster  of  islands  is  composed  of  two  groups, 
the  one  comprising  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  and  the  other  Raiatea,  Hualuna, 
Tubal,  and  some  others.  Like  the  Sandwich  idanders  the  inhabitants' 
have  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  with  it  the  arts  of  civilization. 
The  English  missionaries  have  established  schools  and  printing  preaBes^ 
tau^t  the  natives  to  read  and  write,  and  tranMated  the  Bible  and  other 
books  into  their  laii^ase. 

Tahiti  (Otaheite)  is  the  largest  of  these  islands  and  contauas  several 
good  harbors.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  Two  high  peaks  in  Tahiti  have  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  feet 

Eimeo  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  beauty  of  sceaeiyi  excellent  bar* 
bon^  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
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8.  ATamgatof^a  Iddnds.  This  archipelago  ia  a  dmter  of  a«ven  princi- 
pal and  some  smaller  islands,  which  are  subject  to  diffsrent  chiefi  and 
are  thickly  peopled.    The  largest  of  the  group  is  Poku 

9.  Frimaty  islands.  This  group  comprises  three  principal  islands, 
Tonga,  Vavaoo,  and  Eaooa,  ami  a  great  number  of  sniall  isles;  there  is 
an  English  missioniEiry  station  on  Tonsa ;  Vayaoo  contains  several  good 
harbors.    These  islands  are  goyemedT by  several  independent  chiefs. 

10.  J^Tew  Zealand.  New  Zealand  or  Tasmania,  conaisCB  of  two 
large  islands  separated  by  Cook's  Strait,  and  having  an  area  of  aboUt 
95,000  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and  intelligent,  but 
ferocious  and  warlike,  and  although  they  have  built  vessels,  entered  into 
a  tinde  with  Sydney^  and  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  they  are  yet 
ferocious  sava^  and  cannibak.  There  are  missidnary  stations  upon 
the  northern  island,  but  their  influence  is  inconsiderable.  English 
and  American  vessels  prosecute  the  seal  and  whale  fisheries  upon  the 
coast,  and  employ  some  of  the  natives  as  seamen,  and  Eag^iBh  vessds 
fix>m  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  visit  the  country  to 
procure  the  celebrated  New  Zealand  fiax,  which  is  peculiar  to  these 
islands  and  is  remarkable  for  its  silky  lustre.  The  only  art  of  civiliza- 
tion for  which  the  natives  have  acquired  a  taste  is  that  of  destruction, 
and  they  will  submit  to  tlie  greatest  sacrifices  to  procure  fire-arms, 
which  enable  them  to  kill  and  eat  their  enemies.  The  climate  of 
these  islands  is  temperate,  and  the  soH  fertile  and  covered  with  a  vigo- 
rous .vegetation. 

11.  Inhahitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Polynesia,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  northwestern  groups,  so  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in 
appearance,  language,  institutions,  and  mannera,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  which  is  generally  thought 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  great  Malay  family. 

The  noithwestem  islanders,  inhabiting  the  Pelew,  Mariannes^  Caro- 
lines, &c.,  di^er  from  the  other  Polynesians  in  many  respects.  They 
have  some  arts  which  are  unknown  to  the  latter ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  skill  in  constructing  boats,  and  in  navigating  them,  being  exact 
observers  of  the  stars,  and  possessing  a  rude  sort  of  compass.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  impel  these  proas,  which  are  painted  red,  and 
rubbed  with  some  substance  that  gives  them  the  appearance  of  beinc 
varnished,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  they  chanffe  their  course  and 
'  manage  their  simple .  sails  are  quite  surprising.  Although  addicted  to 
war  they  have  not  spears  nor  bows  and  arrows,  their  only  arms  being 
stones,  clubs  pointed  with  bones,  and  hatchets  of  sheUs.  They  appear 
to  have  no  religious  ceremonies,  idols,  or  temples.  They  alone  or  the 
Polynesians  have  the  art  of  weaving  stufis  from  the  silken  threads  of 
the  banana  tree,  by  a  kind  of  rude  loom,  and  dyeing  them  with  great 
beauty  and  taste.  They  are  of  a  darker  complexion, lighter  form,  and 
smaller  features,  than  most  of  the  other  Polynesians,  and  the  ava  and 
taboo  seem  to  be  unknown  or  not  general  among  them. 

The  Polynesians  in  general  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  but  of  various 
shades,  with  black  hair,  generally  well  made,  vigorous,  and  active; 
intelligent,  but  often  indolent  when  not  stimulated  by  some  particular 
object ;  ferocious  and  warlike,  yet  mild  and  gentle  in  their  manners,  and 
tender  in  their  attachments;  many  of  them  had  already  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilization  when  first  vimted  by  Europeans,  bemg 
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omniaed  imo  ngolar  0oeietiei»  lunring  a  relicioti  with  hs  riteo^  priealB, 
aiM  nerifloei^  laws  and  uaagea  scrupulously  foUowed,  and  castes  with 
disCinct  privitogefl.  Otben^  however,  particularhr  those  upon  the  low 
coral  Jbrmatjons,  are  generally  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  die  larger 
islands^  and  the  savage  practices  of  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices 
were  common  to  most  ir  not  all  of  these  interesting  islands. 

When  fint  disoovered  many  of  the  islanders  had  no  clothing  but  the 
maro,  a  narrow  strip  of  doth  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  many  were 
and  still  tte  Quite  destitute  of  ooToringr  Their  cloth  is  not  made  by 
weaving  flenbie  fibfes,  but  by  )>eating  out  the  bark  of  certain  trees  wini 
a  mallet  Their  mode  of  ccNikinflMS  baking  in  subterranean  ovens,  or 
pits  lined  with  healed  stones.  They  prepare  an  intoxicating  drink 
fiom  the  root  of  the  kava  or  ava,  a  species  of  pepper ;  they  have  moraie 
or  temples  in  which  human  sacrifices  are  offered  to  their  idols,  and 
the^  appear  to  be  all  addicted  to  cannibalism.  The  idols  and,  canni- 
balism have  of  coune  disappeare<l  fit>m  those  islands,  which  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity. 

The  arms  of  die  Poiyn.esian8  are  in  general  the  same;  bows  and 
aiTowa  aie  onknown  among  them,  but  spears,  batde-axes,  and  war- 
dubs  are  their  usual  weapons.  The  practice  of  tatooing  is  also 
general;  this  consists  in  drawing  lines  by  incision  in  the  skin,  and 
staininff  tiwm  with  coloring  matter.  The  figures  drawn  and  the  pans 
tatooed  are  by  no  means  entirely  arbitrary,  but  are  indicative  of  the 
tribe,  rank,  or  sex  of  the  individual. 

The  taboo  is  another  singular  usaf;e,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  these  isbndera.  The  chiefs  and  ankis  or  priests  have  the  power  of 
declaring  a  place  or  object  taboo  to  some  particular  persons  or  to  all ; 
it  is  then  unlawful  for  the  persons  tiius  tabooed  to  touch  the  prohibited 
object,  and  instant  death  is  Ihe  penalty  of  a  violation  of  the  taboo ; 
in  this  way  the  chieft  and  priests,  who  are  often  the  same,  can 
deprive  any  person  of  his  property,  and  even  interdict  him  firom  food, 
by  dedating  such  articles  taboo.  Women  are  considered  by  the 
Polynesians  as  impure,  and  are  not  allowed  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
the  men,  or  to  enter  the  morais.  These  barbarous  notions  and  usages 
have  b^n  for  some  time  abolished  in  the  Sandwich,  Society,  and 
Friendh"  islands,  but  they  still  prevail  in  most  of  the  others. 

13.  CluMUf  ProducHona,  ^c.  Most  of  these  islands  lie  within  the 
tropics^  but  as  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  vicinity  to  the  soi,  the 
chmate  is  mild,  and  a  perpetual  spring  seems  to  reign  by  the  side  of 
a  perpetual  autumn.  The  inhabitants  require  little  clothing  or  shelter, 
and  toe  air  is  pure  and  healthful.  The  productions  of  the  soil,  which 
is  generaHy  highly  fertile,  are  sandal- wood,  pandanus,  the  banana  tree, 
the  cocoa  nut  tree,  bread-fruit  tree,  plantains,  yams,  batatas  or  sweet 
potatoes,  and  the  taro-rooL 

The  bread-firuit  affords  a  nutritive  food  either  fer  immediate  use,  or 
made  into  a  paste  called  makU  to  keep ;  the  trunk  supplies  timber  fer 
buihiing  canoes  and  houses ;  the  gum,  which  exudes  from  it,  answers  the 
purpose  of  pitch,  and  ck>th  is  made  fixMn  the  inner  bark.  The  cocoa 
also  furnishes  food,  a  refreshing  drink,  and  a  material  for  making  cloth. 
Taro-root  is  much  cultivated,  and  is  an  unportant  article  of  feed. 

Fish  is  likewise  much  used ;  hogs  are  now  plentiful  upon  most  of 
the  ishnds,  and  buyocks  upon  many.    The  hog  and  dog  were  feund 
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by  the  eariioBt  European  viriten^  upon  some  of  the  kdandi^  but  the 
largest  quadrupeds  upon  others  were  rats.  The  susar-cane,  rice,  pine- 
apfde,  gnipa»  and  potato  have  also  ho&k  introduced  by  EuropeansL 

CLIII.   GENERAL  VIEW  OP  OCEANIA. 

1.  Exieat.  The  whole  of  this  irast  world  of  islands,  including  the 
three  great  divisnons  described  under  the  names  of  Malaysia,  Ausbalia» 
and  Polynesia,  is  called  Oceania,  to  designate  its  pootiou  in  the  bosimi 
of  the  great  ocean.  It  fi>nns  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe.  The 
land-area  of  Oceania  amounts  to  ifiBOflOO  square  miles,  supporting  a 
population  of  20,000,000.  Australia,  which  forms  the  largest  part,  is 
ve^  thinly  peopled,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  being  comprised 
in  Malaysia. 

3.  Coral  Jdanda,  These  seas  are  covered  in  different  directions 
with  small  low  islands  and  reefi,  which  are  entirely  of  conX  formation. 
Many  of  them  are  inhabited  and  covered  with  sroves  of  cocoa  nut  and 
other  trees,  while  others  are  quite  destitute  of  trees  and^  without  in- 
habitants. In  their  appearance  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity ;  each 
generally  consisting  cMfa  higher  portioa  bearing  vegetation,  a  low  reef 
hardly  emerged  alx>ve  the  sea,  and  a  central  huroon,  in  some  cases  en- 
tirely, in  others  nearly,  suirounded  by  coral  bauKS. 

These  islands  and  ree&,  some  of  which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles^ 
are  the  residence  of  a  little  animal  by  which  they  are  formed,  as  the 
shell  of  many  other  animals  is  created ;  that  is  by  the  secretion  of  a 
calcareous  matter  from  the  body  of  the  creature.  As  soon  as  the  edge 
of  the  reef  is  high  enough  to  lay  hold  of  floating  sea- wreck  and  for  biids 
to  perch  upon,  the  island  may  be  said  to  commence.  Seeds  are  de- 
'"  '  land  Inrds  or  by  current^  vegetation  eprings  up^  and  a  i 


IS  formed  by  the  deposits  of  bkds  and  of  decaymg  vegetable  matter, 
and  by  the  crumbling  of  the  coral  itself  till  man  finally  comes  to  lake 
possession  of  the  new  creation.  These  coral  banks  and  iahnds  are 
seen  in  all  stages  of  their  formation ;  some  in  deep  water;  odiea  j 
uipearing  in  some  points  above  the  surfooe;  some  afaready  dbvi 
above  the  sea,  but  destimte  of  vegetation;  others  with  a  fow  weedaon 
tbeir  higher  parti ;  and  others  again  covered  with  laige  timber. 


ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 


GENERAL    PRINCIPLES. 


1.  Figure  of  the  Eearth,  The  aDcients  were  ignorant  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth ;  some  conceived  it  to  be  a  plane  sarfiice ;  odien  observ- 
ing the  descent  of  the  rivers  fit>m  the  hiffn  grounds,  cdncluded  that  it 
was  concave,  ^nd  that  the  ocean  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  cavity ; 
some,  however,  conjectured  that  the  earth  was  a  spherical  body,  ami 
that  the  oppoi^te  hemisphere  might  be  inhabited. 

2.  Geographical  Knowledge  of  the  indents.  The  western  hemisphere 
only  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  only  in  part.  They  wen 
wholly  ignorant  of  those  regions  which  lie  near  the  poles,  and  were 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  the  great 
mass  of  Africa.  In  general  they  supposed  the  northern  regions  to  be 
rendered  uninhabitaUe  by  cold,  ana  the  tropical  countries,  by  heat 

j  Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  American  and  Oceanian  contineeti^ 
ithey  considered  the  ocean  to  occupy  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
r  globe  than  it  actually  does. 

•  3.  •^tncient  Divisions  of  the  Earth.  The  Ancient?  divided  the  world 
ylcnown  to  them  into  three  parts,  Asia,  Libya  (amonff  the  Greeks^  called 
-  also  Africa  by  the  Romans),  and  Europe  corresponding  in  ceneral  with 
%e  modem  divisions.  The  Tanais  n)on)  was  considered  the  boun- 
dary between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  tne  isthmus  of  Suez  that  of  Libya 
and  Asia. 

4.  Tfhe  Andenis.  The  nations  to  whom  we  chiefly  refer  when  speak- 
ing pf  the  geographical  knowledge  of  tlie  ancients,  are  the  Jews,  Phce- 
.  nicians,  Greeks^  and  Romans ;  ail  of  these  nations  dwelt  upon  the 
riiores  of  what  is  now  called  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  west  of 
Asia,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  They  flourished  at  different  periods 
of  the  world,  and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  vari- 
ous. The  early  Jews  knew  litde  beyond  Egypt,  the  northwestern 
i^res  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  soutliwestem  pait  of  Asia.  The 
PhoBnicians  navigated  the  Mediteirranean  and  Black  seas,  planted 
colonies  in  Spain  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  sailed  out 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the  western  coasts  of  Afiica  and  Europe. 
The  Greeks  obtained  a  knowledse  of  India,  and  of  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  than  had  been  known  to  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  the  Romans  had  a  still  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  £u- 
rc^wwi  rwons  than  the  Greeks.  • 
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The  Greeks  divided  Asia  into  Upper  Asia  and  Lower  Asia,  the 
latter  comprising  the  region  between  the  Halys  and  JE^n  Sea.  The 
Romans  separated  it  into  Hither  Ana,  or  Asia  on  this  side  the  Taurus; 
and  Further  Ana,  or  Asia  beyond  the  Taurus.  According  to  Pompo- 
nius  Meb,  a  Roman  geographer,  Asia  is  bounded  north  hy  the  Scythian 
Ocean,  of  which  the  Caspian  Sea  is  an  inlet,  east  by  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
and  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Some  ancient  geographers  extend  it 
to  the  Nile  on  the  west.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Arabian  Sea  was 
Erythrean  Sea ;  the  Red  Sea  was  called  Arabian  Sea  or  Red  Sea. 


ASIA  MINOR  OR  LESSER  ASIA. 

].  Dknsions.  This  name  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  the 
region  so  called  by  the  modems  included  Mysia ;  Bithynia ;  Paphla- 
gonia;  Pontus;  Lydia;  Phryina;  Galatia;  Cappadocia;  Caria;  Lycia; 
Pisidia  and  Pami»nylia ;  and  Cilicia. 

9L  Myna,  Mysia  was  bounded  by  the  Propontis  on  the  north ;  the 
Hellespont  and  iGgean.Sea  on  the  west;  Lydia  on  the  south;  and 
Phiygu  and  Bith3mia  on  the  east  The  earlj  inhabitants  were  the 
Mysians  in  the  interior,  and  the  Leleges,  Pelasgians,  and  Teucrians  and  < 
DardoDians  (Troians)  on  the  coast  After  the  destruction  of  Troy  the 
iEoliana  aetUed  here. 

From  Mount  Ida  in  the  northwest  descended  two  small  streams,  the 
Simois  and  Scamander,  which  flowed  by  Troy.  Other  rivets  were  the 
Gnnicu^  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Alexander's  victories  over 
the  Persians ;  the  iEsepus ;  and  the  Hyllus,  which  separated  Mysia 
from  Lydia. 

On  the  coast  were  the  islands  of  LemnosjStalimene),  upon  which 
Vufean  was  said  to  have  fidlen  from  heaven ;  Lesbos  (Metelin),  famous 
for  its  vrines;  and  the  biith-place  of  Pittacus  and  Sappho ;  Tenedos, 
opposite  to  Troy ;  and  Proconnesus,  in  the  Propontis,  famous  for  its 
marble,  whence  its  modem  name  Marmora. 

Troja  (Troy)  or  Ilium  was  a  city  on  the  western  coast,  celebrated  for 
its  siege  often  years  by  the  Greeks  under  Agamenmon.  To  the  north 
on  the  Hellespont  were  Dardanus  (whence  the  modem  name  of  the 
strait,  Dardanelles);  Abydos, celebrated  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander;  and  Lampsacus. 

On  the  Propontis  was  Cyzicus,  formeriy  a  large  city,  now  in  diins. 

To  the  south  were  P^rgamus,  once  the  capita]  of  a  flourishing  king- 
dom, and  the  seat  of  a  learned  court :  Adramyttium  on  a  gulf  of  the. 
same  name ;  Cyme,  the  principal  of  the  iEoliau  cities;  and  Mytilene, 
the  capital  of  Lesbos. 

3.  Lydia.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  called 
Mieonians.  They  resembled  the  Mysians  and  Carians  in  their  lan- 
gtii^ie,  manners,  and  rites.  The  coast  of  Lydia  and  Caria  was  at  a 
later  period  occufMed  by  colonies  of  lonians  m>m  Greece,  and  is  there- 
fore sometimes  called  Ionia.  The  Ionian  cities  formed  a  confederacy, 
but  w«e  independent  of  each  other. 
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Od  the  coast  were  the  islands  of  Chios  (Scio)  aod  Sa^nos. 

The  principal  rivers  were  Pactoius,  &mous  for  its  golden  sands,  and 
running  into  the  Hermqs ;  the  Meander  (Meinder)  fiinious  for  its  wind- 
ing v^ence  the  word  meander ;  and  the  Hernius  (Sarabat). 

Ionia  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  mildness  of  its  climate.  The  inhabitants  were  ingenious,  in- 
dustiious,  and  wealthy,  and  distinguished  for  elegance  of  taste  and  love 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Homer,  flie  greatest  of  poets ;  A  pelles  and  Par- 
rfaasius,  celebrated  painters ;  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  famous  philoso-^ 
pbers ;  and  Hippocrates,  the  great  physician,  were  lonians.  Smyrna ; 
Colophon ;  Ephesus,  once  a  magnificent  city  now  in  ruins ;  Miletus ; 
Clazomene ;  and  Erythra  were  the  chief  towns  of  the  Ionian  confede- 
racy. Panionium  was  a  village,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  twelve 
confederated  cities  met  once  a  year.  Teos,  tiie  birth-place  of  Anacreon, 
and  Phocsea,  were  also  on  the  coast. 

In  the  interior  were  Sardis,  once  the  residence  of  the  Lydian  kings, 
Magnesia,  and  Philadelphia. 

,  Mount  Tmolus,  from  which  the  Cayster  descended  to  the  sea,  was 
fiimous  for  its  vineyards;  and  Mycale,  on  the  coast,  for  the  naval  victory 
gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  in  its  neighborhood. 

S.  Cwria,  Caria,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Lydia,  was  also  in  part 
occupied  by  Greek  colonies  of  lonians  aiad  Dorians. 

The  principal  idands  were  Cos  (Stanchio) ;  Pathmos,  where  St.  John 
received  the  Revelations ;  Rhodes ;  and  Carpathus  f Scarpanto),  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Carpathian  Sea. 

The  Dorian  confederacy  consisted  of  five  cities ;  Halicarnassus,  the 
principal,  contained  the  celebrated  sepulchral  monument  erected  by 
Artemisia,  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus,  whence  the  word 
mausoleum  ;  it  is  now  destroyed,  but  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Greek  authors  Herodotus  and  Dionysius.  Cnidos  (Porto  Genovese), 
now  in  ruins,  famous  for  its  beautiml  statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles, 
and  for  tlie  games  celebrated  there  in  honor  of  Apollo,  was  the  second 
city  of  the  confederacy.  Rhodes,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  contained  the  celebrated  colossus  of  bronze,  dedk;ated  to 
Apollo,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

4.  Pkrygia.  This  provipce  was  to  the  east  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  and 
to  the  south  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  giv- 
ing birth  to  several  considerable  rivers.  The  Sangarius  (Sakaria)  run- 
ning through  Bithynia  into  the  Euxine,  the  Meander,  and  the  Marsyils 
running  into  the  Meander,  are  the  principal.  Olympus,  Taurus,  and  the 
Lyc^uHiian  Hills  draverse  the  province.. 

The  principal  towns  were  Aurora  (Jar  Hissar),  Apamsea,  Laodlceea 
(Ladikiah),  Hierapolis  (Pambouk  Kulassi),  and  Colossse. 

The  southeastern  part  was  called  Lycaonia,  which  was  inhabited  by 
a  fierce  nation  of  mountaineers.    Here  was  leonium  (Konieh). 

5.  Biihwda,  The  Bithyniane,  who  gave  their  nanae  to  this  province, 
were  of  Thracian  origm ;  they  establialaed  here  a  powerful  kingcl<jm, 
which  Nicomedes  the  last  king  bequeathed  to  the  Romans.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  there  were  many  Greek  colonies.  The  Propontis 
and  Thracian  Bospborus  separated  Bithynia  from  Thrace. 

On  the  Bosphonis  stood  Chrysopolis  (Scutari)  and  Chalcedon  now 
a  mere  village. 
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On  the  Propontii  were  Nkomedia  (Ismid)  and  Drepanum,  destroy- 
ed»  both  on  the  Gulf  of  Afltacus.  To  the  south  lay  Nicaea  (lanik  or 
Niee)  and  Prasa  (BounaV. 

On  the  Euxine  was  HeFaelea,  a  Chreek  colony,  fiunous  for  its  navy, 
its  Bbraiy,  and  rich  temples. 

6.  Pmhlagania.  Paphlagonia*  was  separated  from  Bithynia  Iqr 
the  Partbenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak).  The 
inhabitants  were  chiefly  engaged  in  mining. 

Sinope,  a  Milesian  colony,  was  a  rich  city^  the  birth-place  and  resi- 
denee  of  Mithridates.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  also  a  native  of  Sinope. 
Aroastris  lay  in  the  eastern  part 

7.  €kdaiia.  This  province,  lying  between  Bithynia  and  Paphia- 
gonia  on  the  north,  and  Phrygia  on  the  south,  derived  its  name  from 
some  tribes  of  Gauls,  who  settled  in  it  The  Tolistoboii  occupied  the 
west,  the  Tectosages  the  centre,  and  the  Trocmi  the  east 

Gordium,  on  the  Sangarius,  was  a  very  ancient  city ;  here  Alexander 
cut  the*  Crordian  knot,  Pessinus,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistoboii,  was 
oelebmted  fbr  the  worsliip  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Ancyra  (Angora)  was  Uie  capital  of  the  Tectosaces;  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  this  city. 

Tarium  was  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi.  Grangra  was  dbe  residence 
of  king  Deiotarus. 

8.  Penttu,  This  country  bordered  upon  the  sea  (in  Greek,  pontes, 
whence  its  name),  and  was  once  a  fjart  of  Cfm>padocia.  Under  Mith- 
ridates it  formed  a  powerful  kingdom.  Pontus  contained  rich  copper 
mines.  The  Iris  (Jekil  Irmak),  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Iris, 
and  the  Thermodon,  on  which  the  Amazons  were  said  to  dwell,  were 
the  principal  rivers.  The  Amisene  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Samsoum)  took  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Amisus. 

Amisus  (Samsoum]  was  a  large  and  beautiful  Greek  city.  Amasia, 
on  the  Iris,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo. 

Comana  Pontica  (Ai-Mous)  was  celebrated  for  its  temples  of  Bellona 
and  Venus. 

Trapezus  (Trebisond),  ^n  the  northeast,  was  a  colony  of  Sinope. 
Census  gave  its  name  to  the  cherry,  which  was  brought  thence  into 
Europe  by  the  Roman  general  LucuUua 

9.  Cappad0cia  was  for  some  time  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
eastern  part  was  inheJbited  by  Armenians,  and  was  oflen  ^led  Arme- 
nia Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Armenia.  The  Melas  (Karasu)  was  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Euphrates.  ,Tlie  Anti-Taurus  Mountsdns  traversed  the 
country. 

Mazaca  or  Csesarea  (Kaisariah),  Tyana,  Comana,  Satala,  and  Meli- 
tene  were  the  principal  towns. 

10.  OiHcia,  This  province  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Isauria, 
Ciiicia  Trachea  (Hilly),  and  Ciiicia  Campestris  (the  champaign  couii 
try).  It  was  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams,  among  which 
were  the  Pyramus,  Selinus,  Cydnus,  nearly  fatal  to  Alexander,  and 
Melas.  On  the  southeast  was  a  narrow  defile  or  pass,  leading  into 
Syria,  called  the  Pylse  Syrifie  or  Syrian  Gates. 

Tarsus,  the  capital,  celebrated  for  its  cultivation  of  letters,  was  the 
birth-place  of  St  Paul.  Issus,  in  die  southeast,  the  scene  of  a  victory 
of  Alexander  over  the  Persians,  gave  its  name  to  a  gulf. 

Coiyua  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  remarkable  cave.. 


ANIMALS  OF  OCEANIA. 


1.  Orang  Oatang. 

2.  Bird  of  Paradise. 

3.  Kangaroo. 

4.  Duck  BillediPlatypus. 

5.  Black  Swan.    6.  Paroquet. 


7.  Parrot. 

8.  Anaconda. 

9.  Boa  constrictor. 

10.  New  Holland  Cereopsis. 

11.  "        "  Emeu. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  OCEANIA 


1.  Celebes, 

2.  Bornean, 

3.  Moluocas, 

4.  PhiUipine, 

5.  Jmvm, 


AUSTRAUAH. 


•    -    -      3,664    «* 
-    -    -  10,540   « 


7,680  feet,    7.  Blue  Mountain,    -    6^  ^f*' 
8,000   "       8.  Swan  River,  "   -    10,000 


MALAYSlAir, 

^*     •    -    -    15,125  feet 


12^   «        9.  Oroena,  (Tahiti,)     10,910 

10.  Manna  Koa,  do.      13^ 

11.  Manna  Roa,  do.       15,990 
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Derfoe  and  Lystra  were  cities  of  Isauria. 

11.  Piaidia  and  PamphylicL  The  coasts  of  this  division,  like  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  were  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  who 
carried  on  cximmerce  and  often  practised  piracy.  The  interior  was 
inhabited  by  Ciiicians  and  Pisidians. 

Perga  (Kara-Hissar)  was  the  capital.  Aspendus  was  a  large  city 
upon  the  Eurymedon  -^Menougat),  near  which  the  AUieuian,  Cimon, 
gained  two  victories  over  the  Persians  in  one  day.  Selga  now  in 
ruins  was  the  largest  town  in  the  province. 

12.  Lycia.  This  province  was  at  first  inhabited  by  Ciiicians,  called 
Mylians  or  Solymes ;  but  the  Greeks  founded  many  colonies  here,  and 
the  natives  retiring  into  the  interior  were  afterwards  called  Lycians. 

,  Xanthus,  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  Patara,  &mous  for  its 
oracle,  and  TeUnessus,  noted  for  its  soothsayers,  were  the  principal 
towns. 

Mount  Cragus  was  the  pretended  residence  of  the  fabulous  Chim- 
fiera.  Near  Pbaselis,  on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  was  a  harrow 
mountain-pass  called  the  Climax  or  ladder. 


SYRIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  Divisions,  Syria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Asia  Minor ;  on  the  east  bv  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Mesopo- 
tamia; on  the  south  by_tne  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
sea.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  greater  extent  of  countiy. 
Within  the  limits  described  were  comprised  Syria  Proper  in  the  north, 
Phcenicia  in  the  centre,  and  Palestine  m  the  south. 

2.  Syria  Proper.  The  principal  river  of  this  division  is  the  Orontes : 
the  Euphrates  washes  the  eastern  border.  On  the  north  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria  is  mount  Amanus. 

Samosata,  Zeugma,  and  Hierapolis  were  the  principal  places  on 
the  Euphrates.         • 

Alexandria  (Alexandretta  or  Scanderoon]  was  situated  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus.  To  the  south  on  the  Orontes  lay  Antiochia  (Antioch  or 
Antakia],  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  east  Here  the  dis- 
ciples or  Christ  were  first  called  Christians.  In  the  neighborhood  was 
Daphne  famous  for  its  oracle,  and  further  to  the  east  was  Berssa 
(Aleppo). 

Further  south  was  Laodicea-Upon-Sea,  noted  for  its  wines ;  to  the 
east  of  which  on  the  Orontes  was  Apamea,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
this  region.  -*- 

In  the  southern  part  ofSyria  were  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus  (I^ba- 
non)  and  Anti-Libanus.  Beyond  the  mountains  were  Emesa  (Hems) 
on  the  Orontes ;  Heliopolis  (Balbek),  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  seeti, 
and  Damascus,  a  very  ancient  city^. 

Palmyra  (Tadmor)  in  the  Syrian  Desert,  and  long  the  capital  of  a 
powerftil  "state  (Palmyrene),  is  now  in  ruins.  The  fiunous  Zenobia 
was  queen  of  this  country. 

At  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Ten  Thousand  and  the  army 
of  Alexander  crossed  that  river. 

On  the  coast  of  Syria  is  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  which  were  Mount 
Olympus,  and  the  cities  of  Paphos,  Salaitois,  and  Idalium. 
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3.  PheBnicia.  Phoenicia  extended  alon^  the  coast  from  S]fiTa  to 
Palestine.  The  Phoenicians  were  distinguished  at  an  eariy  period  fer 
their  commercial  enterprise,  their  skill  in  manu&ctures,  their  boldneas 
in  maritime  navigation,  and  their  wealth.  The  invention  of  letters  has 
also  been  attributed  to  them.  They  established  numerous  colonioi^ 
among  which  Cartilage  became  the  most  fiunous. 

Arce,  afterwards  Cesarsea  (Akkar);  Tripolis  (Tri[k>li  or  Taiabalus) ; 
Biblos  (Gebile),  near  the  river  Adonis,  fabled  to  have  run  Uood  during 
the  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  shepherd  of  that  name,  who  was 
aaid  to  have  been  wounded  on  its  banks  oy  a  wild  boar;  and  Beiytus 
(Baireuth  or  Beyroot),  noted  ibr  its  wines,  were  important  towns. 

Sidon  was  at  an  early  period  the  most  powerful  city  of  Phoenicia, 
and  long  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Jews,  but  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Sarepta,  in  its  vicioi- 
^,  was  noted  for  its  wines. 

Tyre  was  inferior  only  to  Sidon  in  arts  and  wealth.  It  was  wgt- 
nally  built  upon  the  continent,  but  having  been  besi^ied  by  Nebu<^iad- 
aezzar,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  an  island  where  they  miih  New  IVre. 

Acco  or  Ptolemais  (Acre)  was  situated  near  Mount  Carmel,  fiunous 
in  sacred  history,  as  the  retreat  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Ellisha. 

4.  Palestine.  This  region  was  called  at  an  early  period,  the  land 
or  Canaan  from  the  (mtriarch  b^  whose  descendants,  the  Canaanites,  it 
was  inhabited.  From  the  Philistines,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, PaltBstines,  who  inhabited  the  coast,  it  took  the  name  of  Pales- 
tine. It  is  also  called  Judsea,  from  Juda  the  principal  Hebrew  tribe ; 
the  Promised  Land,  because  God  had  promised  it  to  the  fxwterity  of 
the  patriarchs ;  the  Land  of  Israel,  from  its  being  occupied  by  the 
cliildren  of  Israel  or  Israelites;  and  the  Holy  Land,  because  it  was  the 
birth-place  and  residence  of  Jesus  Christ 

Palestine  was  traversed  by  the  Jordan  (Arden),  which,  rising  in 
Mount  Hermon  in  the  north,  and  passing  through  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sareth,  'called  also  the  sea  of  mberias,  or  the  sea  of  Galilee,  emptied 
its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake  Aaphaltites.  The  Amon  also  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  same  lake. 

The  principal  chain  of  mountains  traversed  the  country  from  n<Mrth 
to  south  under  the  names  of  Lebanon  and  Tabor  in  Galilee,  Ebal  and 
Gcrizim  in  Samaria,  the  mountuns  of  Ephraim,  Sion,  Mcnriah,  and 
Hebron  m  Judaea. 

On  tlie  northeast  was  Mount  Hermon,  which  was  continued  to  the 
south  under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  of  Amon,  of  the 
Moabites. 

Before  the  Israelites  entei«d  the  Promised  Land  it  was  divided  among 
the  Canaanites.  The  Girgashites  and  Amorites  dwek  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan;  the  Perizzites  and  Jebusites,  on  the  west  of  that  river;  the 
Hivites,  to  the  west  of  the  latter;  and  the  Hittites  and  Philistines,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  M^iterranean. 

After  the  conquest,  it  was  divided,  with  some  exceptions,  among  the 
twelve  tribes,  as  follows :  beyond  or  efist  of  the  Jordan  were  Reuben,  on 
the  north  of  the  Akron,  and  Gad ;  Manasseh,  to  the  north  of  the  latter, 
was  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  wwe 
Judah  and  Simeon ;  north  of  the  latter  was  Dan,  of  the  former,  Benja- 
luin ;  between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  vras  Ephraim,  bordering  on  Ben- 
jam  In  and  Dan ;  north  of  Ephraim  was  Isaachar;  north  of  the  latter 
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lay  Zebulon,  and  fiuther  north,  between  the  Jordan  and  PhcBtticia, 

Mrere  Naphtali  and  Asher. 

At  a  later  period  Palestine  became  a  Roman  province,  and  waiB  divid- 
ed into  four  principal  parts;  Galilee,  in  the  north;  Samaria,  in  the 
centre ;  Judaea,  in  the  south ;  and  Persea,  beyond  Jordan. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Galilee  were  Nazareth,  where 
our  Savior  passed  his  early  years ;  Cana,  where  he  vnrought  his  first 
miracle ;  Gennesareth,  Emmaus,  Tiberias,  and  Capernaum,  on  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth. 

In  Samaria  were  Samaria,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  rebuilt 
by  Herod  under  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  Jezrael,  in  which  were  the 
palace  of  Ahab^nd  the  vineyard  of  Naboth ;  Sichem  or  Sychar,  called 
hy  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Neapolis  (now  Naplous),  at  different  pe* 
riods,  the  capital  of  Samaria ;  and,  on  the  coast,  Csesarea. 

In  Judeea  were  Jerusalem  or  Hierosolyma,  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
El*Kods  or  the  Holy,  called  also  b]r  the  Romans,  ^lia  Capitolina ; 
Bethlehemj  the  birth-place  of  the  Savior ;  Emmaus,  where  he  appear- 
ed to  his  disciples ;  Jericho,  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  capture  bv 
Joshua;  Lydda  or  Diospolis ;  Joppa  (Jafia),  the  port  from  which  Jonah 
embarked ;  Gaza,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and  Gath,  cities  of  the 
Philistines. 

The  principal  places  in  Pereea  were  Rabbath-Ammon,  or  Philadel- 

Shia,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites;  Jaser;  Heshbon;  and  Rabbath- 
loab,  or  Areopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Moabites. 


ASIATIC   SARMATIA. 

The  greater  part  of  Sarmatia  was  in  Europe ;  but  the  portion  of  it 
lying  to  tlie  east  of  the  Tanais  (Don)  was  placed  by  the  ancients  in 
Asia,  though  according  to  the  modern  lines  or  division  it  lies  in  Europe, 
as  it  is  bounded  by  th3  Caucasus  on  the  south,  and  the  Rha  (Volga)  and 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  east. 

It  was  inhabited  by  the  Heniochi,  Alani,  Mssotse,  and  other  tribes. 
The  principal  rivers  were  the  Hypanis  (Kuban);  Daix  (Jaik),  and  Udon 
(Kama).  A  pass  between  the  Caucasian  Mountains  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  was  called  Caucasise  Portse  or  Pylee,  Caucasian  Gates. 

On  the  coast  were  some  Greek  colonies.  Tanais  (Asoph),  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  Sindica  on  the  Euxme,  iwere  the  prinaipal 
places. 


SCYTHIA. 

.The  Scythia  of  the  ancients  comprehended  an  indefinite  and  imper- 
fectly known  regiom  extending  to  ^e  east  of  the  Rha  and  the  Caspian 
S^  and  to  the  n^  of  the.  Jaxartes  (Sir),  which  was  supposed  by 
them  to  empty  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  corresponds  to  the 
southwestern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Turkistan,  and  the  western  part 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  was  divided  into  Scythia  within  the  Imaus 
(Beloor  Mountains),  and  Scythia  beyond  the  Imaus. 

The  Scythians  were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  roving  tribes, 
who  led  the  same  sort  of  life  with  their  descendants,  the  wandering 
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TEUtar  tribes  of  modem  times.  Among  them  were  the  Maflsagetoe. 
SaeiB,  Seres,  &c.  Series,  the  land  of  the  Seres,  abounded  in  srilk, 
which  was  not  raised  in  the  west  till  the  6th  century. 


COLCHIS. 

1.  Diomons,  Colchis  comprised  the  country  between  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  seas,  and  between  the  Caucasus  on  the  north  and  Pontus 
and  Armenia  on  ^e  south.  It  was  thither  that  the  celebrated  Aigo- 
nautic  voyage  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  was  made.  The  mountains 
furnished  timber;  the  sands  of  the  rivers  contained  gold.  It  was 
divided  into  Colchis  Proper  on  the  Euxine,  Iberia  to  the  east  of  the 
former,  and  Albania  on  the  Caspian. 

3.  CoMns  Proper.  Among  the  inhabitants  were  the  Moschi,  Abas- 
sians,  and  Lazians,  and  on  the  coast  were  some  Greek  and  Egyptian 
colonies.  The  principal  river  was  the  Phasis  (Phaz  or  Rioni).  From 
CEa  on  that  river  the  Argonauts  took  the  golden  fleece :  Dioscurias 
(Iskuria)  and  Phais  (Poti)  on  the  Euxine  were  the  other  chief  towns. 

3.  Iberia,  Iberia  was  inhabited  by  the  Sapyrians.  The  principal 
rivers  were  the  Alazon  and  Cyrus  (Kur). 

4.  JUbania.  This  country  lay  between  Iberia  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Here  upon  tho  sea  were  Albana  and  Setani. 


ARMENIA. 

Armenia  was  situated  between  Colchis  on  the  north  and  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Media  on  the  south.  The  portion  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  Euphrates  was  sometimes  called  Armenia  Minor  or  Lesser  Arme- 
nia. This  country  was  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Persians ;  it  then 
formed  an  independent  monarchy,  and  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  die 
Roman  and  Parthian  empires. 

The  Araxes  (Aras,)  Euphrates,  and  Tigris  had  their  sources  in 
Armenia.  The  latter  rose  in  the  Niphates  or.  Snowy  Mountains. 
North  of  the  Niphates  was  Lake  Arsissa  or  Arzes  (Van.)  To  the  south 
of  the  Araxes  is  Mount  Ararat,  upon  which  the  ark  is  said  to  have 
rested. 

■;,  Among  the  towns  were  Tigranocerta  (Sert),  founded  by  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia ;  Arze  (Erzerum) ;  Tho^ia  or  Arzanii  (Erzen).;  Ar- 
temita  (Van) ;  Aitaxata ;  and  Chorzene  (Kars). 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

Mesopotamia  signifies  in  the  Greek  the  land  between  the  rivers,  and 
it  was  so  called  because  it  lay  between  the  Tigri^nd  the  Euphrates; 
on  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  south  by  Baby- 
lonia, . 
rviF^^  northern  part  of  the  country  was  called  Osroene  and  Mygdonia. 
Ihere  was  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Mount  Masius,  in  which  the 
Mygdonius  (Hermas)  and  Chaboras  (Kabour)  had  tiieir  origin. 

m  this  section  were  Edessa  or  Callirhoe  (Orfe),  a  very  ancient  city, 
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the  buildinff  of  which  was  attributed  to  Nimrod ;  Chame,  csalled  in  the 
scriptures  Sarran,  whence  Abraham  departed  for  Palestine ;  -Resaina, 
a  very  old  city ;  and  Nisibis,  once  a  large  city,  now  in  ruins. 

On  the  Euphrates  were  Nicephorium  and  Circesium ;  and  further 
south  Cunaxa,  where  Cyrus  the  Younger  was  killed  fighting  at  the 
head  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  against  his  brother  Artaxerxea. 


ARABIA. 

1.  Boundaries  and  DkMona.  Arabia  was  bounded  north  by  ^ria, 
east  l)y  the  Persian  Gulf,  south  by  the  Erythrean  Sea  (Arabian  €rulf), 
and  west  by  the  Arabian  or  Red  Sea.  It  was  divided  by  the  ancients 
into  Arabia  Petrsea,  so  callei  from  its  capital  Petra ;  Arabia  Deserta  or 
the  Barren,  and  Arabia  Felix  or  the  Fertile.  The  ancient  Arabians 
led  the  same  wandering  life  that  their  descendants  still  lead. 

2.  Arabia  PetrtRo.  This  division,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
Palestine,  was  inhabited  by  the  Midianites,  the  Edomites  in  Idumsea, 
and  the  Nabatheans.  Here  was  the  desert  in  which  the  Israelites 
wandered  forty  years  before  they  reached  the  Promised  Land;  here 
also  were  Horeb  and  Sinai,  from  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses. 

Upon  the  Red  Sea  stood  Eziongeber,  whence  the  fleets  of  Solomon 
sailed  for  Ophir ;  further  north  was  Petra,  the  principal  town  of  this 
region,  and^to  the  south  was  Madian,  capital  of  the  Midianites. 

3.  Arabia  Deserta.  This  comprised  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  extene^d  into  Syria.  It  was  inhabited  entirely  by  wandering, 
hordes,  called  by  the  ancients  Scenites,  that  is,  Dwellers  in  Tents. 

4.  Arabia  Felix,  The  rest  of  the  country  lying  upon  the  three  seas 
was  included  in  this  division.  Among  the  most  important  nations 
were  the  Thamudites  in  .the  north;  the  Sabeeans  and  Homerites  in 
the  southwest;  the  Omanites  on  the  Erythrean  Sea, and  the  Macse, 
called  also  Ichthyophagi,  that  is  Fish-Eaters,  by  the  Greeks,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

In  the  west  were  Leucecome  or  Albus  Pi|gus,-on  the  Red  Sea; 
Jatrippa  (Medina^ ;  Jambia  (Jambo),  on  the  sea ;  Macoraba  (Mecca) ; 
and  Musa  (Moseh).  The  entrance  to  the  Red -Sea  was  called  Diras 
(Babelmandel). 

Mariaba  (Mareb)  was  in  the  country  of  the  Homerites. 

On  the  Persian  Gulf  was  Gerra  (Elkatif),  an  important  commercial 
place,  to  the  south  of  which  was  tne  island  of  Tylos  (Bahrein).  On 
the  Erythrean  Sea  stood  Omanum  (Oman)  and  Mosca  (Mascat). 


ASSYRIA. 

Assyria  in  its  widest  sense,  comprisuig  thjs -whole  of  the  Aasyrian 
monarchy,  extended  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Persia, 
including  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Assyria  Proper 

Assyria  Proper,  or  Assyria  in  a  narrower  sense,  was  bounded  by 
Armenia  on  the  north ;  Media,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount 
ZagroB,  on  the  east ;  Babylonia  on  the  south,  and  the  Tigris  on  the 
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Nloufl  or  Niniveb,  on  the  Tigris,  was  a  yery  ancient  city,  of  mat 
extent.  It  was  to  this  city  that  Jonah  was  sent.  It  is  described  by 
Diodorus,  a  Greek  historian,  as  being  60  miles  in  circuit,  with  walls 
100  feet  high,  so  thick  Uiat  three  chariots  could  pass  abreast  on  them, 
and  strengthened  by  1,500  towers. 

Aibela  (Erfoil),  capital  of  Adiabene,  Gaugamela,  ApoUonia,  and  Opis 
on  the  Tigris,  were  among  tbe  most  important  places. 


BABYLONIA. 

Babylonia,  called  also  Chaldeea,  was  inhabited  by  the  Babylotuans 
and  Chaldseans.  The  latter  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  tliey  supplied  the  Babylonians  with  priests.  The 
extent  of  Chaldeea  was  dij^rent  at  difiereni  times,  sometimes  including 
a  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and  sometimes  restricted  to  the  lowrer  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  northern  portion  to  the 
east  of  the  Tigris  was  called  Sitacene.  A  wall  extending  from  the 
Euphrates  to  me  Tigris,  and  called  the  Median  wall  or  the  wall  of 
Semiramis,  separated  Babylonia  from  Mesopotamia. 

The  country  was  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  several 
of  tiieir  tributaries,  and  was  intersected  by  several  canals. 

In  the  north  was  Sitace,  now  in  ruins ;  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  now 
destroyed,  and  Ctesiphon  (Modain),  for  a  time  capital  of  the  Parthian 
entire,  were  large  cities. 

Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  one  of  thelai^est  and  most  ancient  cities 
in  the  world,  has  long  been  destroyed.  It  was  founded  by  Belus, 
whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Nimrod,  and  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished by  Semiramis  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  houses  and  walls  of 
brick  dried  in  the  sun. 

Sura  and  Teredon  were  further  south. 


MEDIA. 

Media  was  an  extensive  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia 
and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Susiana  and  Persia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  Medes  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  one  of  which  was  that  of  the  Magians. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  northern  part  was  erected  into  a 
separate  kingdom  called  Atropatene. 

In  the  west  was  Lake  Mantiana  (Urmia),  and  &rther  south  Mount 
Orontes  (Eluend),  stretching  through  the  country  from  west  to  east 
The  Maidus  or  Amandus  (Kizil-Osein)  emptied  its  watera  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Ecbatana  (Haraadan),  the  capital  of  the'  kingdom  of  the  Medes, 
Elymais,  and  Praaspes  were  the  chief  towns  in  the  west. 
'  Further  east  were  Rages  (Rai),  near  which  was  a  mountain-paai^ 
called  Caspiie  PylsB  or  Caspian  Gates ;  Hecatonpylus,  long  the  capital 
of  the  Paithians,  who  formed  at  one  time  a  powerful  empire,  and 
Ecbatana  of  the  Magians. 
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SUSIANA. 

SuBtana  lay  to  the  south  of  Media,  extendmg  to  the  Persian  Gul^and 
bounded  by  Persia  on  the  east,  and  by  Babylonia  on  the  west  It  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  empire.  The  principal  river  was  the  Choaspes 
(Kerah). 

Susa  (Shuz^  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Persia,  and  the  winter  resi- 
dence or  the  Persian  kings.    The  tomb  of  JDaniel  is  still  shown  here. 


PERSIS  OR  PERSIA. 

Persia  Proper  was  only  a  province  of  the  great  empire  which  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  and  which  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia  west 
•f  the  Indus  and  south  of  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  except  Arabia; 
Egypt  and  Libya  in  Africa  were  also  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Persia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by' Media;  on  the  eastl^ 
Carmania;  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  west  by 
Susiana. 
-:  The  principal  rivers  of  Persis  were  the  Medus  (Abi-Kuren],  which 
'■  emptied  itself  into  a  lake ;  the.  Araxes  (Bendemeer),  flowing  into  the 
Medus;  and  the  Pasitigris,  dischar^g  its  waters  into  the  Persian 
Gulf 

The  most  remarkable  towns  were  Persepolis  (Istakhar),  now  in  ruins ; 
here  was  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  burnt  by  Alexan- 
der; the  famous  ruins,  called  Chilminar  or  the  Forty  Columns,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  this  palace;  and  Pasargada  (Pasa), 
^  which  contained  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 


CARMANIA. 

Carmania  was  an  extensive  province,  ponsisting  chiefly  of  deserts, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Persis,  and  having  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Erythrean  Sea  on  the  south,  and  Gedrosia  on  the  east. 

In  the  gulf  were  the  islands  Oaracta  (Kishmiz),  containing  the  tomb 
of  king  Erythras,  whose  name  according  to  some  was  given  to  the  sea ; 
and  Organa  (OrmuzJ. 

The  capital  was  Cammna  (Kerman  or  Siijan):  Hacmosla  (Bender- 
Ahassi^  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Badis  ( Jask),  on  the  Erythrean  Sea, 
were  tne  other  chief  places. 


GEDROSIA. 

Gedrosia  lay  to  the  west  of  India,  on  the  north  of  the  Erythrean  i 
and  to  the  east  of  Carmania.  A  large  part  of  the  country  was  compc 
c^  deserts,  in  which  Semiramis  and  Cyrus  lost  great  numbers  of  their 
soldiers,  and  in  traversing  Which  the  forces  or  Alexander  underwent 
severe  hardships. 

Along  the  coasts  were  tribes  of  fishermen,  called  b^  the  Greeks 
Ichthyophagi,  or  Fish-Eaters.    In  the  east  were  the  Hontes. 
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Fiini(Foreg),  io  the  interior,  Cysa  and  Malana  near  the  sea,  and  On 
^Haur)  in  the  country  of  the  Horitea,  were  the  chief  places. 


HYRCANIA. 

This  extensive  region  bordered  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  was 
thence  alao  called  the  Hyrcaiiian  Sea. 

The  Ochua  and  the  Margos  were  the  principal  riyers. 

Hjrrcania  comprised  the  provinces  of  Astabena,  in  which  was  Aaaae 
(Azhor) ;  Apavareticena,  called  from  its  capital,  Apavaretica ;  Parthiene, 
the  native  country  of  the  Parthians,  whose  empire  under  the  Arsacides 
or  successors  of  Arsaces  extended  over  a  great  part  of  western  Ana ; 
and  Mar^iona,  bordering  on  the  Margus. 


ARIA. 

Aria  la^  to  the  southeast  of  Hyrcania.  It  was  traversed  by  lilount 
Paropamisus,  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Taurus. 

Here  were  Alexandria  (Herat)  on  the  Lake  Aria  (Zere),  and  Zaris 
(Zere),  upon  the  same  lake. 


DRANGIANA. 

This  country,  which  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Sacae,  a 
Scythian  tribe,  and  took  the  name  of  Sacastania,  was  to  the  southeast 
of  Aria. 

The  Ctymander  (Hindmend)  emptied  itself  into  the  Arian  Lake. 
Agriaspe  (Dergasp),  and  Prophtasia  (Zarang)  were  the  principal  towns. 


ARACHOSIA. 

Arachosia  lay  to  the  east  of  Drangiana,  and  to  the  south  of  Bactri- 
ana.  The  ancients  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  vrith  this  and 
the  neighboring  regions.  ,    , 

SOGDIANA.   . 

This  country,  lying  between  tbe'Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  was  in- 
habited by  Scythian  tribes,  among  whom  were  the  Dahse,  Sacs, 
Comedi,  &c. 

The  Oxus  (Gihon),  which  emptied  its  waters  into  Lake  Aral,  was 
important  as  one  of  the  great  routes  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients 
with  India ;  goods  were  carried  down  the  Oxus,  across  the  Caspian 
Sea,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  down  the  Phasis  to  the  Euxine. 

Cyropolis  (Kogend)  founded  by  Cyrus;  Alexandria,  founded  by 
Alexander;  and  Maracanda  (Samarcand),  were  among  the  principal 
places. 

Sogdiana  appears  to  have  been  the  extreme  northeastern  limit  of  the 
conquests  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander. 
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CHORASMIA,  &c. 

To  the  nordiwest  of  Sogdiana,  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  lay  an  extensive  re^on  little  known  to  the  ancients,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  tlie  Scythians.  The  Chorasmii,  Massagetse,  Barcanii,  &c., 
were  among  the  inhabitants. 

BACTRIANA. 

Bactriana  was  situated  to  the  south  of  Soffdiana,  and  was  inhabited 
by  Scythians.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  a  sepa- 
rate Greek  kingdom  was  formed  here,  but  was  soon  overthi-own  by  the 
Scythians. 

Bactra  (Balk);  Zariaspa;  Darapsa (Bamian) ;  and  Alexandria  were 
the  principal  places. 

INDIA. 

With  the  vast  regions  of  southeastern  Asia,  the  ancients  were  but 
slightly  acquainted ;  Alexander  first  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
the  country  on  the  Indus,  and  the  Greco-Bactrian  kings  carried  their 
arms  much  further  east  and  south.  The  vague  names  of  Golden 
Region,  Silver  Region,  Golden  Chersonese  (Malacca),  Region  of  the 
Siuw  (according  to  some  China,  aceofding  to  others  Siam),  &c.,  indi* 
cate  tiiieir  ignorance  of  Further  India.  The  northern  part  of  Sumatra 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  them  under  the  name  of  Jabadii. 
.  The  Indus,  Hydaspes  (Jylum),  Acesines  (Chenab),  Hyphasis  (Sut- 
ledffe),  Ganges,  and  Mesolus  (Krishna),  were  the  principal  riverg  known 
to  the  ancients. 

The  western  coast  of  the  Deccan  received  from  them  the  vague  name 
of  the  country  of  Pandion,  a  king  of  that  region.  The  island  of  Tapro- 
bane  (Ceylon)  lay  to  the  south  of  the  above  mentioned  country. 

Aornos  was  a  celebrated  fortress  taken  by  Alexander ;  on  the  Indus 
to  the  north  lay  Embolinia,  long  since  destroyed,  and  still  further  north 
was  Nysa  or  Dionysopolis, 

Beyond  the  Indus  were  Lahora  (Lahore),  the  capital  of  Poms;  Ser- 
iuda  (Sirhind),  whence  silk  worms  were  first  brought  into  Europe,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian ;  Falibothra  (Boglipoor),  and  Agara  (Agra)  on 
the  Ganges. 


AFRICA. 

Afiica,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Libya,  was  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  ancients.  The  northern  coast  was  occupied  by 
civilized  nations, — Egyptians,  and  Phcenician,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
colonies,  but  they  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior. 

Some  ancient  writers  consider  the  Nile  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Africa.  Pomponiua  Mela,  the  Roman  geographer,  describes  it  as  wash- 
ed by  the  Libyan  Sea  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the 
ifithiopian  Sea  on  the  south.    The  interior,  he  says,  is  inhabited  by  thr 
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TrofflodTtee,  vdio  live  in  caycM,  eat  makes,  and  gibber  rather  than 
■petik;  me  Blemroyea,  men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their 
breasts;  and  the  Satyrs  and  ^gipans,  half  men  and  half  beasts. 

The  Africa  of  the  ancients  may  be  described  under  six  great  diFi* 
sions;  Mauritania,  Numidia,  Africa  Proper,  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  JEMo- 

TheGetulians  inhabited  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  the  Numidians,  who 
lived  upon  the  coast,  and  the  Mauri  or  Moors,  who  dwelt  further  to  the 
west,  were  probably  of  Getulian  origin. 

MAURITANIA. 

Mauritania  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Ampsagas, 
which  separated  it  from  Numidia.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  fin>m 
Hispania  (Spain)  by  the  Straits  of  Gades  or  Hercules  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar). 

On  the  south  of  this  strait  was  Mount  Abyla,  opposite  to  which,  in 
Spain,  was  Calpe.  These  two  hills  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  it  was  iabled  that  that  hero  burst  asunder  the  ridge  which  divided 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Mount  Atlas,  a  long  and  lofiy 
chain  on  the  south  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  still  retains  its  ancient 
name. 

Mauritania  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  Mauritania  Tingitica  in  the. 
west,  and  Mauritania  Cs^sariensia,  in  the  eait. 

The  principal  places  in  the  fbrmer  were  Tlngis  (Tansiors),  Lixus 
(Larracne),  and  Sala  (Sallee)  on  the  Atlantic;  and  Abyui  or  Septa 
(Ceuta),  on  the  Mediterranean. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  coast  of  Mauritania  lay  the  iPortunate  Isles 
Mr  the  lafauidB  of  ^tt  Bloiwrd  (Canaries). 

Mauritania  Ceesarienns  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Mulucha  (Malloui),  the 
principal  river  of  this  country.  The  chief  towns  in  this  division  weie 
Siga,  Mina,  Cieterea  (Algiers),  and  Coba(Bugeia).  ^ 

NUMIDIA. 

Numidia  lay  between  Mauritania  and  Africa  Proper ;  it  was  inhabit- 
ed by  two  distinct  nations,  the  Massyli  in  the  east,  and  the  Masoesyli  in 
the  west 

The  Ampsagas  (Wad-el-Kebirj,  which  separated  it  froth  Mauritania, 
and  the  Savus,  which  emptied  itself  into  a  lake,  were  the  principal 
rivers. 

•Cirta  (Constantina),  capital  of  Numidia  and  residence  of  J 
and  Hippo-Regius  (Bona),  were  among  the  most  important  places. 

AFRICA  PROPER. 

Africa  Proper  or  the  province  of  Africa  vras  a  fertile  region,  lying 
along  the  coast,  between  Numidia  on  the  west,  and  Libya  on  the  east- 
It  comprised  the  three  provinces  of  Zeugitana,  Byzacena,  and  Tripo- 
litana. 

On  the  coast  were  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Ghilf  of  Gabes),  and  the  Great 
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Syrtis  (Gkiif  of  Sidrah  in  tho  interior  was  the  Lake  of  Triton  (Lou- 
deah),  fiibted  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Minerva.  The  Bagradas 
(Meger^)  was  the  principal  river. 

Carthage,  a  Phoenician  colony,  was  long  celebrated  for  its  commerce, 
wealdi,  and  maritime  power,  and  it  reduced  a  great  part  of  ISforthern 
Afiica,  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  and  extensive  re- 
gions in  Spain  to  its  dominion.  Its  merchants  tnided  to  Spain,  and 
the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  by  sea,  and  witli  Egypt  and 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  caravans. 

Utica,  to  the  north,  celebrated  for  the  death  of  Cato ;  Zama,  where 
Scipio  defeated  Hannibal,  Capsa  in  the  interior,  and  Thapsus  and 
Hadrumetum  on  the  coast,  were  the  principal  places. 

In  Tripolitana  Leptis  Magna  or  the  Greater  Leptis  (Lebida)  was  the 
chief  town.  In  this  division  dwelt  the  Lotophagi  (that  is,  Lotus 
Eaters),  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  used  tlie  berry  of  the 
lotus  as  food ;  this  fruit  was  fabled  to  have  the  power  ot  making  stran- 
gers forget  then*  native  land. 


LIBYA. 

Libya  formed  two  great  divisions,  Maritime  Libya  and  Inland  Libya. 

1.  Maritime  Libya  lay  between  Tripolitana  and  Egypt,  comprising 
Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  on  the  coast,  and  several  oases  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Cyrenaica,  so  called  from  its  chief  city  Cyrene,  was  cl^iefly  occu- 
pied by  rich  Grecian  colonies ;  it  was  a^o  called  Pentapolis,  tliat  is, 
the  Five  Cities,  from  the  number  of  its  principal  towns. 

The  five  chief  towns  were  Cyrene  (Greunah),  Berenice,  Arsinoe, 
Ptolemais,  and  ApoUinopolis. 

To  the  south  lay  the  oasis  of  Augila,  which  still  bears  the  same 
name ;  between  this  and  the  Greater  Syrtis  dwelt  the  Nasamones. 

Marmarica,  to  the  east  of  Cyrenaica,  was  inhabited  by  various  wan- 
dering tribes,  who  roamed  over  the  deserts  from  One  oasis  to  another. 

2.  Inland  Libya  comprised  the  vast  regions  lying  to  the  south  of 
those  already  described,  and  stretching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Here 
was  the  great  Desert  of  Libya  (Sahara) ;  the  Niger  was  the  name  ai>- 
plied  to  some  great  river  of  this  region,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
was  the  same  as  that  now  so  called. 

The  inhabitants  were  called  Melano-Getulians,  that  is  piack  Getuii- 
ans,  Graramantes,  Nigritce  (Blacks),  and  Western  iEthiopians. 

On  the  western  coast  are  mentioned  Cape  Arsinarium  (Verd),  and 
ifithiopise  Hippodromus,  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  navigation 
of  the  ancients. 

EGYPT, 

Egypt  occupied  the  noniieostem  comer  of  Africa,  extending  from 
Marmarica  and  Libya  Interior  to  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
scriptures  this  country  is  called  Mizraim,  a  name  which  it  still  bears 
among  the  orientals. 

This  country  is  traversed  by  the  Nile,  tlie  inundations  of  which 
were  a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  ancients,  who  were  ignorant  of  their 
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caufle.  It  eDtered  the  sea  by  seven  moUths,  most  of  which  are  now 
cboked  up.  The  principal  mouths  were  the  Pelusiac,  the  Phatosetic 
(ihe  Damiotta  bnmch),  the  Bolbitic  (the  Rosetta  branch),  the  Canopic, 
and  the  Sebennytic. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts;  Lower  Egypt  in  tbo  noith; 
Central  E^ypt  or  the  Heptanomis  in  the  centre ;  and  tipper  Egypt  or 
the  Thebais  m  the  south. 

1.  Lower  Egypt  extended  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile  to  the 
sea,  and  from  Syria  on  the  east  to  Lybia.  The  part  comprised  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  arms  of  the  river  was  called  the  Delta. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander,  became  one  of  the  most  flouridiing 
cities  of  the  w<M']d,  and  continued  to  be  the  great  mart  of  Indian  com- 
merce till  Ae  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  sea  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    A  canal  led  from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria. 

Id  this  neighborhood  was  Lake  Mareotis  (Mariout),  anciently  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  but  now  rendered  salt  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea. 

Pharos,  once  an  island,  was  united  to  the  continent  by  a  causewayi 
which  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  upon 
both  sides ;  here  was  a  celebrated  lighthouse. 

Canopus  (Abukir),  Bolbitine  (Rosetta),  and  Sais  (Sa)  were  the  other 
principal  placesin  this  vicinity. 

Nitria,  a  valley  containing  the  Natron  Lakes,  was  also  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Further  east  were  Sebenntyus,  Tanis  (San),  now  in  ruins,  and  Pelu- 
sium  (Tineh),  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  geographer  Ptolemy. 
Here  also  wa^the  Sirbonis  Palus  or  Serbonian  Bog. 

Arsinoe  or  Cleopatris  (Suez)  stood  at  the  head  of.  the  Gulf  of  Heroo- 
pohs,  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea ;  a  canal  connected  it  with  Babylon  on 
the  Nile. 

Bubastus  and  Heliopolis  or  On  wei*e  also  important  cities  of  Lower 
Egypt 

2.  Heptemomis  or  Central  Egypt  extended  from  Babylon  to  above 
Antinoe. 

Here  was  lake  M<£ris  (Birket-el  Karoyra),  long  considered  a  work  of 
ait,  but  now  known  to  be  a  natiual  basin.  In  it^  neighborhood  was  the 
celebrated  labyrinth. 

The  most  remarkable  city  of  Heptanomis  was  Memphis,  now  in 
ruins,  once  the  splendid  capital  of  an  iudepeudent  state.  In  the  vicini- 
ty were  erected  those  gigantic  pyramids,  which  still  stand  to  astonish 
the  spectator. 

Near  lake  Moeris  was  Arsinoe,  called  also  Crocodilopolis,  because  the 
crocodile  was  held  sacred  there,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  was 
Aphroditopolis. 

To  the  west  lay  the  Great  and  Little  Oasis,  and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
partly  in  Libya,  and  partly  in  the  Thebais.  Higher  up  the  Nile  were 
Hermopolis  and  Antinoe,  of  which  the  magnificent  ruiia  are  still  visi- 
ble. 

a  Upper  Egypt  was  also  called  the  Thebais.  from  its  capital  Thebes. 
It  extended  from  Heptanomis  to  ^Ethiopia. 

O^^  the  Red  Sea  were  Myos  Hormos  (Cosseir),  and  Berenice,  cele- 
brated ports,  from  which  the  ancients  cairied  on  an  active  commerce 
vrith  India.  In  this  part  of  the  country  were  the  emerald  mines  of 
Mount  Smaragdus  (Emerald  Mountains). 
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Thebes,  called  by  th^  Greeks  Diospolis  or  city  of  Juplt«r>  was  a  mag- 
nificent city  of  vast  extent,  the  ruins  of  which  stilj  attest  its  anc^t 
spieiMk>r.  It  was  at  an  early  period  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state,  but 
subsequently  declined  with  the  rise  of  Memphis. 

Below  Thebes,  on  the  Nile,  were  Lycopolis  (Siout),  Ptolemais,  Aby- 
dos,  Tentyra,  and  Coptos,  once  splendid  cities,  now  in  ruins. 

Above  Thebes  were  Latopolis  (Esneh),  and  Syene  (Assouan),  the  last 
city  of  Egypt  x  /.  j        v  /, 

.  Further  sooth  were  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  of  which  tlje^ancienta, 
little  acquainted  with  the  physical  features  of  the  world,  exaggerated 
the  boght  and  sound.  The  islands  of  Elephantine  and  Philee  in  tli^ 
-Nile  are  still  covered  with  ruins. 

^ETHIOPIA. 

Under  the  name  of  ^Ethiopia  the  ancients  included  all  the  interior 
regions  of  Africa,  inhabited  by  the  negroes.  The  name  was  also 
vaguely  applied  to  some  parts  of  southern  Asia,  of  which  tl^e  inhabi- 
tants Were  black. 

iEthiopia,  in  a  narrower  sense,  was  the  country  above  Egypt, 
answering  to  the  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  of  modern  times.  Even  this 
region  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients,  and  to  some  of  the  in- 
habitants they  gave  the  vague  name  of  Ichthyophag  or  Fish  Eaten, 
while  others  were  described  as  Anthropophagi  or  Men  Eaters,  Blent 
myes,  men  without  a  head,  and  Pygmies,  a  people  of  a  tmy  size. 

This  region  was  early  the  seat  of  civilization,  and  is  still  covered 
with  magnificent  ruins. 

Meroe,  the  capital  of  a  celebrated  ^Ethiopian  kingdom  of  the  same 
name,  was  situated  on  thd  Nile  in  a  peninsula  form^  by  the  Astapus 
(Bahr-el-Azrek)  and  the  Astaboras  (Tacazze). 

Auxume  (Axum)  was  the  capital  of  another  if^thiopian  kingdom. 
I^apata  was  the  residence  of  queen  Candace. 

The  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea  was  called  Dine  (Babelmandel) ;  here 
also  was  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafui),  and  to  the  south  lay  Bartiaria. 
Ophir,  celebrated  for  its  gokl,  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhere  on 
this  coast 


EUROPA  OR  EUROPE. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  only  with  the  southern,  centrist,  and 
western  parts  c^  Europe.  Pomponius  Mela  says  that  'Europe  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tanais,  the  Maeotis,  and  the  £iixine ;  on  the 
south  by  Our  Sea  (meaning  the  Mediterratfeaiil ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic;  and  on  the  north  by  the  British  Ocean.' 

t 

ORiBCIA  OR  GR£ECE. 

Ancient  Greeee  eomprifled  that  region  lying  between^  the  .^Sgean 
Sea  (Archipelago)  on  the  east,  and  tl|e  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west ;  it  was 
ieparaled  mm  Macedonia  bv  the  CambuBian  Mountains^ 
31  w 
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The  name  of  Greece  and  Gfecians  is  derived  from  the  Romana 
The  natiyes  called  themselyes  Hellenes,  and  their^  country  ^^'!^ 
thou^  this  latter  name  is  rarely  applied  to  the  whole  region  mhabhed 
by  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  sea  on  the  southeast,  between  the  continent  and  Cretei(Candia), 
was  called  the  Myrtoan  Sea. 

The  coast  was  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea;  on  the  east  were 
the  Thermaic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Saloniki) ;  the  Pelasgic  Gnlf  (Golf  of  Volo); 
and  the  Maljac  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Zeitun);  the  Etiri^us  (^rait  of  Egripo  or 
Negropont),  a  narrow  channel,  separating  the  idand  of  Enboea  fiom 
the  continent,  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  the  violent  and 
irregular  motions  of  its  waters. 

On  the  southeast  were  tlie  Saronic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Egina)  and  the 
Awolic  (Gulf  of  Nauplia). 

The  principal  gulfs  on  the  south  were  the  Laconic  (Gulf  of  Kol- 
okithta)  and  Messenian  (Gulf  of  Coron). 

Passmg  alon^  the  westeni  coast  the  following  were  the  principal 
gulfs  of  the  Ionian  Sea;  the  Cyparissian  (Gulf  of  Arcadia);  Chelonitic 
(Gulf  of  Gastouni),  and  Cyllenian  ;  the  Corinthian  (Gulf  of  Lepanto), 
'  the  Myrtuntian  Sea,  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Arta). 

This  countrv  is  commonly  described  under  four  general  divi^ns; 
].  Northern  Greece,  comprising  Epirus  and  Thessaly;  2.  Central 
Greece  or  Hellas,  comprising  Attica,  Mc^garis,  Bceotia,  rhocis,  Locris, 
Doris,  iEtolia,  and  Acamania;  3.  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  including 
Arcadia,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Argolis,  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth ; 
and  4.  the  Grecian  Islands. 

The  earlier  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  called  Pelasg^ians,  but  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  later  inhabitants  or 
Hellenes,  who  became  so  famous  for  their  genius,  learning,  and  taste. 
The  Hellenic  nation  was  divided  into  four  great  branches;  the  lonians, 
^olians,  Dorians,  and  Acheeans,  who  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  difference  of  dialect,  manners,  and  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  JSolians  inhabited  the  western  part  of  HeDas  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Acamania,  iEtoIia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  Elis,  and  the  westeni 
islands. 

The  Dorians  occupied  the  central  part  of  HelliBS,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  Achaeans  occupied  Achaia;  and  the  lonians,  who  had  been 
driven' out  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  emigrated  to  the  Asiatic 
coasts  and  islands,  where  they  founded  many  rich  colonies. 

1.  7%e83alyf  the  largest  of  the  divisions  of  Greece,  was  a  fertile 
region,  and  ^arly  the  seat  of  civilization.  The  principal  river  was 
the  Peneus,  which  flowed  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe  into 
the  Thermaic  Gulf. 

In  the  eastern  part  were  Mount  Olympus,  celebrated  in  Grecian  my- 
thology as  the  residence  of  the  gods,  Ossa,  and  Pelion ;  on  the  south 
were  mounts  Pindus,  Othirs,  and  CSta.  Between  the  termination  of 
the  latter  and  the  Maliac  Gul^  was  a  narrow  passage,  called  Thermo- 
pylse,  affording  access  to  HeUas  firom  the  north. 

Thessaly  was  subdivided  into  Ave  cantons  or  states;  EsdeeotiB, 
containing  Gompbi  and  Azorus;  Pelasgiotis,  chief  town  Lariasa; 
Thessaliotis,  containing  Pharsalufi^  near  which  was  fought  the  cele- 
brated battle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey;  Phthiotis,  chief  town, 
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Phene ;  aod  the  peniosula  of  Magnesia^  cootaining  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  lolcos  firom  which  sailed  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

2.  ,^piru8  extended  from  the  Ambracian  Gulf  to  Macedonia.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  with  independent  gov- 
ernments, but  of  common  origin.  Molossis,  Thesprotia,  and  Chaonia, 
were  among  the  cantons  of  Epirus. 

The  Acroceraunian  Mountains,  on  the  western  coast,  were  celebrat- 
ed among  the  ancients  for  their  stdrms. 

Near  the  coast  lay  the  island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu),  inhabited  at  an 
early  period  by  the  Phaeacians,  and  subsequently  colonized  by  the' 
Corinthianis.  Here  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  To  the  south  lay 
Paxos. 

The  principal  river  of  Epinus  was  the  Acheron,  which  after  passing 
through  ILiake  Acherusia  (lake  of  Yanina),  and  receiving  the  Cocytus, 
emptied  its  waters  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  chief  town  of  Epirus  was  Buthrotum  (Butrinto) ;  Dodona  was 
famed  for  its  ancient  oracle. 

3.  Accamanioj  the  most  western  province  of  Hellas,  was  separated 
from  iEtolia  by  the  Achelous  (Aspro-Potamo). 

On  the  coast  were  the  islands  of  Leucadia  (Santa-MauraV  on  which 
was  a  celebrated  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  called  the  Lover's 
Leap;  CephallenJa  (Cephalonia) ; and  Ithaca  (Theaki);  these  islands, 
with  a  part  of  the  continent,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses. 

In  the  north  was  the  town  of  Actium,  near  which  was  fought  the 
celebrated  naval  battle  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  The  other 
towns  were  Amphilochian  Argos;  Leucas  (Santa-Maura)  on  Leuca- 
dia ;  and  Same  on  Cephall^nia. 

4.  JEtdia  was  the  least  cultivated  part  of  ancient  Grreece.  The 
principal  rivers  were  the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus  (Fidaris).  The 
early  inhabitants  were  the  Curetes  and  Leleges. 

Thermus,  now  destroyed ;  Calydon,  &mous  for  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar,  and  Dulichium  (Anatolico)  were  the  chief  towns. 

5.  Locris  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  one  in  the  east  inhabited  by 
the  Opuntian  Locrians '(capital  Opus),  and  the  Epicnemedian  Locrians ; 
and  the  other  and  more  considerable  in  the  west  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  inhabited  by  the  Ozolian  Locrians. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  latter  division  were  Naupactus  (Lepanto) 
and  AmphiBsa  (Salona). 

6.  Doris  WBS  a  small  district  lying  to  the  south  of  Mount  (Eta ;  it 
was  also  called  fTetrapolis  (The  Four  Cities),  firom  the  number  of  its 
principal  towns. 

7.  Phocis  was  situated  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  iEtolia  and 
Bceotia. 

The  principal  river,  the  Cephissus,  traversed  the  country  from  west 
to  east,  passing  into  Boeotia.  ' 

Here  was  Mount  Parnassus  (Liakura),  celebrated  in  mythok>gy  as 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  tlie  Muses. 

At  the  foot  of  Parnassus  stood  Delphi  (Castri),  &med  for  its  oracle 
and  its  fountain  Castalia.    On  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  vras  Crissa. 

8.  BiBolia,  a  marshy  and  mountainous  district,  was  noted  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  foggy  climate.  The  Boeotians  were  accused 
by  their  more  lively  neighbors  of  Attica  of  bemg  heavy  and  dull,  yet 
Uiis  province  produced  Pindar  and  Corinna,  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas. 
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The  prineiral  nrem  were  the  CephisBus  flowiog  into  lake  Copais 
(Topolia),  and  the  Asopuai  niDniiiff  into  the  sea. 
.  Motiiit  HeliooD  (Zagora)  was  mmed  id  'Grecian  mythology  as  the 
resideDce  of  the  Muses ;  on  the  mountain  weve  the  celebrsUed  finm- 
tains  of  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe,  sacred  to  those  divimtie& 

BcBOtia  consisted  of  a  nuipber  of  small  states,  with  distinct  capitals. 

Thebes,  the  principal  town,  was  one  6f  the  chief  cities  of  anoi«it 
Greece.  ^ 

Orehomeaus  was,  at  an  early  period  of  Grecian,  history,  celebrated 
for  its  power  and  wealth.  Cheronea,  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch  and 
the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Philip  over  the  Grecians,  and  Lebadea 
(Livadia],  were  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  south  were  Leuctra,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans 
by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  and  Platsea,  before  which  the 
GredES  routed  the  Persian  forces. 

Aulis,  on  the  Euripus,  was  the  port  at  which  Agamemnon  and  the 
Greeks  embarked  for  Troy. 

9.  MBgarii,  the  smaUest  of  the  divisions  of  Greece,  formed  the  south- 
em  firontier  of  Hellas.  The  capital  was  Megara,  the  port  of  which 
was  called  Nisesa. 

10.  AtUca,  a  dry  and  sterile  maritime  province,  has  berai  rendered 
fhmous  by  the  genius  and  taste  of  its  inhabitants,  having  produced  some 
of  the  first  artists,  poetB^  historians,  oratory  and  philosophers  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.    . 

The  principal  mountains  of  Attica  were  Hymettus,  renowned  for  its 
honey;  Pentelicus,  for  its  marble;  Sunium  (Cape  Colonna)^  a  noted 
promontory ;  and  Cithaeron,  which  separated  it  from  Bceotia. 

The  rivers  were  small ;  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissud  were  the  prin- 
cipal. 

On  the  coasts  were  the  islands  of  Euboea  (Negropont) ;  and  SaJamis, 
rendered  iamous  by  the  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians. 

Athens,  the  most  illustrious  of  cities,  was  the  only  large  town  of 
Attica ;  it  stood  on  the  Ilissus,  a  few  miles  from  the  Saronic  Gulf^  on 
which  it  had  three  ports,  Piraeus,  Phalerum,  and  Munychia.  Within 
the  citadel,  called  the  Acropolis,  stood*  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
Minerva,  still  the  admiration  of  the  world.  To  the  west  of  the  Acro- 
polis was  the  Areiopagus  or  Mars'  Hill,  where  St.  Paul  preached ;  the 
Pnyx,  orplace  where  the  public  meetings  of  the  Athenians  were  held ; 
and  the  Cferamicus  or  public  cemetery.  The  city  was  adorned  by  all 
the  splendors  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  was  .the  native  spot 
or  the  favorite  resort  of  the  most  illustrious  wits  and  scholars  of 
Greece.  The  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter;  that  of  Theseus;  the 
Odeon ;  the  Piytaneum ;  the  Poecile  Stoa  or  gallery  of  paintings,  in 
which  was  the  school  of  the  Stoics ;  and  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum, 
two  other  celebrated  schools  of  philosophy,  were  a  few  among  the 
numerous  objects  of  interest  in  Atliens. 

The  other  places  in  Attica  were  small  but  of  historical  interest;  such 
as  Eleusis,  where  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  were  celebrated ;  Phyle,  sit- 
uated at  a  narrow  pass  where  Thrasybulus  took  up  his  position,  when 
meditating  the  rescue  of  Adiens  from  the  thirty  tyrants ;  Marathon, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  routed  a  lai'ge  Persian  army ; 
and  Laurium,  noted  for  its  silver  minea 

The  principal  places  in  Euboea  were  Chalcis  (Negropont)  on  the 
Euripus,  and  Eretria. 
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11.  Corinth  was  a  sinall  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  occupying  the 
narrow  neck,  which  connected  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land.  The 
capital  Ck>rinth,  &mous  in  antiquity  for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  had  two 
ports,  LechfBum  on  the  Corinthian,  and  Cenchrse  on  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
Its  citadel,  called  Acrocorinth,  was  built  upon  a  high  and  steep  rock. 

13.  /^ctfon^  a  still  smaller  district,  lying  to  the  west  of  Corinth,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  contained  the  towns  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius. 

13.  Achmoj  more  anciently  Ionia,  formed  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Pelopoilnesus.  This  province  contained  twelve  cities,  each  having  its 
independent  jurisdiction,  which  were  generally  united  together  by  a 
federal  league. 

The  chief  of  these  little  republics  were  Dyme,  Patns  (Patras),  and 
Pellene. 

14.  JBtw,  on  the  western  coast,  comprised  the  little  mountainous 
region  of  TViphylia.  The  principal  river  was  the  Alpheus,  which  bad 
its  sources  in  Arcadia,  and  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

On  the  coast  were  the  islands  of  Zacynthus  (Zante),  and  the  Stro- 
phades. 

Elis,  the  principal  town ;  Olympia,  where  were  celebrated  the  Olyro-' 
pic  games  in  honor  of  Jupiter;  Pisa,  on  the  Alpheus;  Lepreum,  and 
Gyllene  were  amon^  the  chief  places  of  interest. 

15.  Arcadia.  This  province,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus was  entirely  inland ;  its  surface  was  mountainous^  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  distinguished  for  their  pastoral  habits,  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners,  and  their  love  of  music 

Arcadia  was  traversed  by  the  Alpheus  and  its  tributary,  the  Eryman- 
thus,  and  among  the  mountains  were  Cyllene,  Menalus,  and  Lyc»us. 
Here  also  was  the  Styraphalian  Lake,  noted  in  mythology  as  the  resort 
of  fitbujous  birds,  called  Stymphalides.  ^ 

^  Among  the  principal  towns  were  Mantinea,  where  Epiiminondas 
defeated  the  Spartans;  Megalopolis,  the  capital  of  the  province;  Tegea; 
Phigalia ;  and  Orchomenus. 

16.  Argolia  comprised  several  small  states,  occupying  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus. 

On  the  coast  were  the  islands  of  iEgina,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  distingubhed  for  their  naval  skill  and  tbeu*  genius  fi)r  sculpture ; 
Hydrea  (Hydra) ;  and  Calauriia  (Poro). 

Argos,  the  principal  town,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Greece.  Mycenee  was  also  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  To  the  south 
of  Argos,  was  the  Lake  Lerna,  where  Hercules  is  fiibled  to  have  killed 
the  Lernean  Hydra.  Ruins  of  an  -uncertain  but  remote*  age,  called  Cy- 
cldpean  walls,  are  stilldiscovered  in  Argolis. 

Nauplia  (Napoli  di  Romania)  was  the  port  of  Argos.  Epidaurus, 
Trcezene,  Tyrins,  and  Nemea,  near  which  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
killed  the  Nemean  lion,  are  places  of  historical  interest 

17.  Laeonia  was  a  mountainous  region  traversed  by  the  rideesof  the 
Taygetus,  which  formed  the  promontories  of  Malea  and  l^narium 
(Cape  Matapan).    The  principal  river  was  the  Eurotas  (Vasili  Potamo). 

On  the  coast  was  the  island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo),  sacred  to  Venus. 

The  only  considerable  town  of  Laconia  was  Sparta  or  Laced»mon, 
ntuated  on  the  Eurotas,  and  celebrated  for  the  warlike  character,  and 
rude  and  simple  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Sparta  stood  near  the  nte 
of  the  modem  Misitra. 
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A  and  Amyobs  were  small  towns. 

la  MeMiemOf  to  the  west  of  Laconia,  was  a  level  and  fertile  countiy . 
The  principal  place  waa  Messene ;  Ithome,  Corone  (Con>n)i  Mech- 
one  (Modon).  and  Pylus  were  the  other  most  important  places. 

19.  Cydaaea,  This  group  comprised  the  small  islands  lying  off  ibB 
■outheasteni  coast  of  Greece,  between  Euboea  and  Crete.  The  prin- 
cipal were  Andros;  Ceos  (Zia),  the  birth-place  of  Simonides  and 
Bachilides;  Tenos  (Tiuo)$  DelosjSidili),  sacred  to  Apollo,  ndio  was 
frbled  to  have  been  bom  there ;  Aiyconos ;  Seriphos  (Serpho) ;  Naxos 
(NaxiaX  the  largest  of  the  Cvclades,  and  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  Parofl^ 
ftmed  for  its  beautiful  marble,  and  the  birth-place  of  ArchilocfaaB; 
Melos(Mi]o);  and-Amorgos. 

20.  The  Spwradea  was  a  general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
various  islands  scattered  over  the  JSgean  Sea  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Greece.    The  most  important  have  already  been  mentioned. 

21.  CnU  (Candia).  This  island  was  early  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks.  It  was  &bled  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Jupiier, 
and  was  said  to  contain  one  hundred  cities. 

It  was  traversed  by  Mount  Ida ;  its  principal  cities  were  Corona, 
near  which  was  a  famous  labyrinth ;  Cnossus,  the  chief  town,  and 
Cydonia. 

GRECIAN  COLOf^IES. 

The  Greeks  being  a  maritime  people  established  a  great  number  of 
colonies  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Italjr,  Sicily,  &c. 

The  JEoiittn  coUmUs  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  occupied 
the  coasts  of  Mysia  and  Caria,and  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos. 
.  The  hnkau  established  themselves  on  the  coasts  of  Lydia  and  Caria, 
and  on  the  islands  of  Samoa  and  Chios ;  Phocsa,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus 
were  the  principal  Ionian  cities. 

The  Doriani  settled  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  in  the  islands  of  Cos 
and  Rhodes ;  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus  were  the  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Numerous  colonies  were  established  on  the  Propontis,  the  Euxine, 
and  the  Palus  Moeotis,  chiefly  l>y  the  Milesians.  On  the  Propontis 
were  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus,  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,  Byzantium, 
and  Chalcedon;  on  the  Euxine  were  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  Sin- 
ope'  in  Paphlagonia,  Amisus  and  Trapezus  in  Pontus,  and  Phasis 
and  Dioscurias  on  the  eastern  shore ;  on  the  Palus  Mceotis  was  Tanais, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  Olbia,  both  important  conuner- 
cial  towns ;  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  Paiitaca^ea. 

In  the  Tliracian  Chersouese  Sesto8,Cardia,and  iEgos-potamos  were 
the  principal  places;  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  Thrace  were  Abde-  . 
raandMaronea. 

Along  the  Macedonian  coast  Amphipolis,  Chalcis,  dynthus,  and 
Potidaea  were  the  most  important  colonies. 

The  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Italy  were  so  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, that  that  re«non  received  the  name  of  Great  Greece.    Among 
these  Tarentum,  Heraclea,  and  Brundusiuro  were  of  Dorian ;  Sybarii^ 
Crotona,  Metapontum,  Posidonia  or  Paestum,  Calaunia,  &C.,  or  Ach 
i;  and  Rhegium,  Elea,  Cunue,  and  Naples  of  Ionian  origior 
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In  Sicily  Meaettna,  Syracuse,  Hybla,  Segeete,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and 
other  flourishing  cities  were  Dorian  colonies.  Naxus,  Catana,  Tauro- 
menium,  and  Hymera  were  among  the  most  important  Ionian  colonies 
in  Sicily. 

There  were  also  Greek  colonies  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  in  Gaul 
(MaorseiUes) ;  in  Spain  (Saguntum) ;  and  in  Africa  (Cyrene). 


MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia  extended  firom  Thrace  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  from 
Greece  to  McBsia  and  Illyricum.  It  comprised  a  number  of  provinces^ 
among  which  were  Pelagonia,  Paeonia,  Mygdonia,  Lyncestis,  Emathia, 
Pieria,  Chalcidice,  &c. 

On  the  north  lay  Mount  Hcemus  (Balkan),  on  the  east  Pangieus, 
and  in  the  southeast  Mount  Athos  (Monte  Santo). 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Haliacmon  (Indge-Carasou),the  Axius 
(Vardar),  the  Strymon  (Carasou  or  Strymon),  and  the  Drinus  (Drino). 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Chalcidice  was  the  Strymonic  Gulf 
(GulfofCortessa). 

The  principal  towns  of  Macedonia  were  Edessa  (Vodena]^  on  the 
-  Erigon ;  Pella,  the  capital ;  Benea  (Karaveria),  and  Thessalonica  (Sal- 
onica),  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  Paul  addressed  the  episdes  to  the 
Theasalonians. 

Olynthus  and  Sta^ra,  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  both  in  Chalci- 
dice ;  and  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  the  latter  famous  for  the  battki 
between  the  troops  of  Brutus  and  Cal^ius  on  one  side,  and  Antony  and 
Octavianus  on  the  other,  were  also  places  of  note. 

On  the  western  coast  Epidamnus  or  Dyrrachium  (Durazzo)  apd 
ApoUonia  were  the  chief  towns. 

THRACE. 

The  name  of  Thrace  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  indefinite  region 
to  the  east  and  northeast  of  Macedonia.  In  a  narrower  sense,  Thrace 
was  bounded  by  Mount  Hoemus,  the  Euxine,  the  iEgean,  and  Mount 
Panmus.  Until  the  time  of  its  reduction  to  a  Roman  province  it  was 
divided  into  a  ndmber  of  separate  states. 

It  was  traversed  by  the  river  Hebrus  (Maritza),  and  by  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Rhodope  (D^oto-Dag). 

In  the  southeast  was  the  penmsula  called  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
between  which  and  Asia  was  only  the  narrow  channel  called  the  Hel- 
lespont In  the  Chersonese  were  Sestos,  opposite  to  Abydos  in  Asia; 
^Eigospotamos,.onasmall  river,  where  was  K>u^ht  anaval  batde  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians ;  and  Callipolis  (Gallipoli). 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  stood  Byzantium,  a 
Greek  colony,  which  Constantino  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  die 
Roman  Empire,  under  the  name  of  Constantinople. 

On  the  Euzine  were  Apollonia  (Sizeboli)  and  Salmydessus. 

On  the  Hebrus  were  Philippolis,  Adrianopolis,  and  Tra^nopolis, 
and  on  the  Nestus  was  Nicopolis,  all  which  have  retained  then:  ancient 
names.  Abdera,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  was  the  birth-place  of 
Democritus. 
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TbeislancLs  of  Thasus,  Saroothrace,  and  Imbnia,  lay  in  the  JEgm 
Sea,  off  the  aoutheni  coast  of  Thrace. 

MCESIA. 

MoBsia  extended  from  Mount  Heemus  to  the  Ister  (Danube),  which 
B^Murated  it  firom  Dacia,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  Pannonia  and  Illyri- 
cum.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  Mcesia  in  the  west,  and  Lower 
McBflia  in  the  east  « 

The  principal  river  was  the  Margus  (Morava)  flowing  into  the  Ister. 

Among  the  most  important  town^  were  Viminatiuni,  NicopoKs, 
Sardica,  Odessus  (Varna),  Isti-opcdis,  and  Singidunum  (Belgrade). 


DACIA. 

This  country  extended  from  the  Tyras  (Dniester  to  Pannonia,) 
fipom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Ister.  It  was  inhabited  by  tite 
Daci  and  Gete,  and  the  Jazyges  Metanastse,  and  was  for  a  short  time, 
a  Roman  Province.  The  Romatr  colonies  were  afterward  abandoned, 
and  the  country  was  overrun  by  .the  Goths. 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Pyretus  (Pruth)  and  the  Tibiscus 
(Theiss).  On  the  north  were  the  Baistamian  Alps  (Carpa^ian  Moun- 
tains). 

Ulpia  Trajana,  capital  of  a  Roman  colony  established  by  Trajau, 
Tibiscus  (Temeswar),  and  Ulpianum  were  among  the  most  important 
places. 

SARMATIA. 

European  Sarmatia  comprised  an  indefinite  extent  of  country  lying 
to  the  north  of  Dacia,  and  between  Scytliia  on  the  east  and  Grermany 
on  the  west  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted,  particularly 
with  the  northern  parts  of  this  re^on. 

It  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  nomades,  who xoften  changed 
their  residence  as  the  necessities  of  war  or  pasjture  impelled. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Sarmatia  were  the  Tanais  (Don),  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper),  and  Hypanis  (Bog),  flowing  into  the  Euxme. 

Among  the  Sarmatian  tribes  we  find  mention  of  the  Roxolani,  Alau- 
ni,  Agathyrsi,  iEstii,  Venedi,  Fenni,  Borussi,  &c.  of  whom  some  were 
of  German,  some  of  Sclavonic,  and  some  of  Thracian  origin. 

In  the  south  was  the  peninsula  called  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (On- 
mea|,  in  which  were  founded  several  Greek  colonies.  It  was  sepa- 
ratea  from  Asia  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  (Strait  of  Cafia).  Theo- 
dosia  (Caffii)  was  the  principal  town. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

Scandinavia  or  Scandia,  comprising  the  peninsula  lying  on  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Codanic  Gulf  (Baltic  Sea), '  was  impeifecUj 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  conceived  it  to  be  an  island.  They  men- 
tion the  Lappiones  (Laplanders),  and  Finningia  (Finland). 
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BRITISH  ISLES. 

The  British  Isles  comprised  Britannia  or  Albion  (Great  Britain), 
and  Hibeniia  (Ireland),  with  the  neighboring  groups. 

On  the  noitheit)  coast  were  Thule,  the  most  northern  point  known 
to  the  ancients,  probably  one  of  the  Shetland  isles;  the  Orcades  (Ork* 
neys) ;  and  the  Ebudes  (Hebrides  or  Western  Isles). 

Between  Hibernia  and  Britannia  were  Monseda  (Isle  of  Man)  and 
Mona  (Anglesey) ;  and  oiT  the  southwest  point  of  Britannia  were  the 
Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands  (Scilly  Isles). 

On  the  east  of  Britannia .  the  sea  was  called  the  German  Sea ;  on 
the  south  were  the  Straits  of  Gaul  (Straits  of  Dover)  and  the  British 
Sea  (English  Channel) ;  on  the  west  were  the  Hibernian  Sea  (St. 
Georges  Channel),  and  the  Western  Ocean  (Irish  Sea). 

Hibernia  was  little  knpwn  to  the  ancients ;  it  was  inhabited  by  Celtic 
tribes  fi-om  Britannia,  and  was  divided  among  .a  number  of  petty  prin- 
ces. We  find  it  also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Jerne  (Erin)  and 
Juvema. 

The  Brigantes  in  the  southeast  were  the  most  powerful  nation.  The 
Hibemi  in  the  southwest,  the  Gangari,  Blanii,  Menapii,  &c.,  are  like- 
wise enumerated  among  the  Hibernian  nations. 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Senus  (Shannon),  Libnius  (Liffey)^ 
and  Birgus  (Barrow).  ^ 

Eblana  (Dublin)  and  Menapia  (Wexford)  were  the  principal  towns. 

Britannia  was  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  probably  from  Gaul;  the 
Britons  resembling  the  Gauls  in  their  manners,  laws,  and  religion. 
The  northern  part,  which  was  not  reduced  by  the  Romans,  was  called 
Caledonia  (Scotland),  and  the  inhabitants,  the  Caledonians  or  Picts, 
retained  their  barbarous  manners.  The  rest  of  the  island,  became 
a  Roman  province,  and  was  called  Roman  Britain. 

1.  Caledonia  or  the  land  of  the  Picts  embraced  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland.  The  Picts  were  naked  bari^arians,  who  stained  their,  bodies 
with  paint;  they  were  subsequently  mingled  with  the  Scoti,  who 
came  from  Ireland,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country. 

The  wall  of  Severus,  extending  from  the  estuaiy  of  Boderia  (Firth. 
.  of  Forth)  to  that  of  Glotta  (Firth  of  Clyde),  was  erected  to  protect  the 
Roman  province  from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts. 

2.  Roman  Britain  comprised  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Wales. 

On  the  coast  were  the  estuaries  of  Metaris  (The  Wash),  of  Ituna 
(Solway  Firth),  and  of  Sabrina  (Bristol  Channel]. 

The  principal .  rivers  were  the  Alaunus  (Tweed),  Tinna  (Tyne), 
Abus  (HumberJ,  and  Tamesis  (Thames),  on  the  eastern  side ;  Sabrina 
(Severn),  and  Deva  (Dee). 

Adrian's  Wall  extended  from  Ituna  estuary  (Solway  Firth)  to  the 
Tyne,  and  was  erected  to  check  the  encroachments  of  tlie  northern 
barbarians. 

The  Brigantes  occupied  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Abus  and 
the  Deva  (Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Lancaster,  and  Ybrk- 
sbire).  Among  their  towns  were  IsugiivalVium  (Carlisle),  Eboracum 
( YorK),  Manucium  (Manchester),  and  Danum  (Doncaster). 
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On  the  eastern  coast  south  of  the  Brigantes  dwelt  the  Coritani,  oc- 
cupying Lincohishue,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  &c.  Among 
dieir  towns  were  Lindum  Colonia  (Lincoln],  and  Ratse  (Leicester^ 

llie  Comavii  occupied  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  latter  (Che- 
shire, Shropshu«,  Derbyshire,  &c).  The  principal  town  of  this  sectioa 
was  Deva  (Chester).  * 

The  country  west  of  the  Sabrina,  comprising  Wales  and  several 
western  counties  of  England,  was  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  Ordoyices^ 
and  Demetse.  Maridunum  (Carmarthen),  Venta  Silurum  (Chepstow), 
and  Segontium  (Carnarvon)  were  some  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  Dobuni  dwelt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  east, 
•occupying  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Northamptonshire,  Scc^ 
were  the  Catieuchlani.  Here  were  Verulamium  (St.  Albans),  Mag- 
iovintura,  and  Lactodoro. 

Between  the  Tamesis  and  Metaris  in  the  modem  Elssex,  Sufiblk, 
and  Norfolk  were  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes.  In  the  country  of  die 
latter  were  Londinium  (London)  and  Camalodunnm. 

On  the  south  of  the  Tamesis  was  Cantium,  corresponding  with  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  containingDubris  (Dover). 
'  To  the  west  between  the  Tamesis  and  the  Britbh  Sea  were  the 
Regni,  Atrebates,  Durotriges,  and  BelssB,  m  the  modem  Sussex,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  &c.  Here  were  Venta  Belgarum  (Win- 
chester I  Sorbiodununi  (Old  Saram),  Dumovaria  (Dorchester]^  and 
Aquls  Solis  or  Waters  of  the  Siin  (Bath).  On  the  coast  was  the  island 
of  Vectis  (Wight). 

The  Dumnonii  inhabited  Cornwall ;  their  capital  was  Isca. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  Britannia  was  divided  into 
five  subdivisions;  Britannia  Prima  in  the  south;  Flavia  Csssariensis 
between  the  Tamesis  and  Abusi;  Britannia  Secunda  to  the  west  of  the 
Sabrina ;  Maxima  Ctesariensis,  between  die  Abus  and  Adrian's  Wall, 
and  Valentia  on  the  north  of  the  wall. 


GERMANIA. 

Germany  is  sometimes  used  by  the  ancients  in  a  wide  sense  compris- 
ing all  the  northem  and  northeastern  parts  of  Europe.  In  a  narrower 
sense  it  signified  the  country  bounded  by  the  Codanic  Gulf  and  the 
German  Sea  on  the  north,  the  Vistula  on  the  east,  the  Ister  or  Danube 
on  the  south,  and  the  Rhenus  (Rhine)  on  the  west 

This  extensive  region  was  inhabited  by  numerous  independent  tribes, 
each  under  its  own  chiefs,  often  united  together  by  mutual  leases 
forming  powerful  confederacies.  It  is  described  by  the  Roman  writers 
as  in  great  part  covered  by  woods  and  morasses,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  rigorous  climate  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  authors 
of  this  description  were  inhabitants  of  the  sunny  plains  and  valleys  of 
Italy. 

The  Heccynian  forest  stretched  from  jthe  Rhine  east  and  north  over 
extensive  tracts,  and  its  remains  have  been  known  in  modem  times 
under  different  names,  as  the  Black  Forest,  the  Hartz,  &c  A  northem 
branch  of  this  great  forest,  called  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  to  the  west  of 
the  Visurgis  (Weser),  is  famous*  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  the  Germans  under  the  celebrated  Arminius  or  Hermann 
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The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  were  the  Vistula,  the  Suevus  or 
Viader  (Odert  the  Albis  (Elbe),  the  Sala  (Saale),  the  Visurgis  (Weser), 
the  Amisia  (Ems),  Rhenus  (Rnine),  Mcenus  (Maine),  &c. 

On  the  north  the  Cimbnc  Chersonese,  answering  to  the  modern 
Denmark,  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  various  German  tribes  belonged  to  three  great  stocks  or  nations; 
the  Hermiones,  to  whom  belonged  the  tribes  dwelling  between  the 
Visurgis  and  the  Vistula,  witli  some  emigrant  trilies  in  other  districts; 
the  Istsevones,  dwelling  along  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ingsevones,  occupying 
the  northern  section  of  the  country, 

Amon^  the  Hermionic  tribes  were  the  Herulians,  Vandals  or  VindiUf 
Burgundians,  Ru^ans,  Turcilingians,  Longobards  or  Lombards,  Angli, 
Quadi,  Marcomanni,  Hennunduri^  &c. 

The  principal  tribes  of  the  Isteevones  were  the  Catti,  Cheruscans, 
Ingrionians,  Bructeri,  Sigambrians,  Marsians,  &.c.  The  Franks  were 
not  a  separate  tribe,  but  a  powerful  confederacy  of  tribes,  cotfiprising  the 
Frisians^  Marsians,  Sigambrians,  &c.,  who  conquered  Graul,  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  country.  ' 

To  the  IngBBVones  belonged  the  Chauci,  Saxons,  Angrivarians,  &c. 

The  Romans  were  never  able  to  conquer  this  extensive  region,  which 
contained  few  towns. 


PANNONIA. 

This  province  lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  Germany  and  Dacia.  It  was  inhabited  by  several 
German  and  Gallic  tribes,  with  many  of  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonic  origin. 

The  Dravus  (Drave)  and  Savus  (Save)  traversed  the  country.    . 

Here  were  Su'miiim,  once  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  Mursa  (Eszeck),  on  the  t>ravu8 ;  Acincum  (Buda) ;  Bregetlo ; 
and  Vindobona  (Vienna). 


ILLYRICUM  OR  ILLYRIA. 

IDyricum  lay  between  Pannonia  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  between 
Noricum  on  the  north  and  Macedonia.  It  comprised  Dalmatia,  Libur- 
nia,  and  Japydia.  Among  the  towns  were  Scodra  (Scutari) ;  Epidaurus 
(Ragusa) ;  Salona,  in  ruins ;  Narona,  and  Scardona. 


NORICUM. 

Noricum  was  a  mountainous  region,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  traversed  by  several  chains  of  the  Alps.  It  was  inhabited  by 
several  nations,  among  whom  were  the  Boii,  the  Noricans  or  Tauris- 
cans,  and  the  Alaunians. 

Boiodurum  founded  by  the  Boii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Enus  (Inn); 
Lentia  (Lintz),  on  the  Danube,  and  Lauriacum,  on  die  same  river,  tbe 
station  of  the  Roman  flotilla,  were  the  most  important  towns. 


GALUA  OR  GAUL. 


VINDELICIA. 

Vindelicia  was  situated  between  the  (Enus  and  the  Danube,  and  was 
inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Gauls  and  Germans. 
Here  were  Regina  (Ratisbon),and  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg). 

^  RH^TIA. 

Rhfletia  lay  to  the  south  of  Vindelicia,  and  to  the  west  of  Norieum, 
and  was  traversed  by  the  Rhsetian  Alps. 

On  the  northern  b!order  was  the  lake  of  Brigantium  (Lake  ConstanceJ, 
and  the  Rhenus  (Rhine),  CEnus(Inn),  and  Athesis  (Adige)  had  their 
sources  here.  '  - 

Among  the  towns  of  Rhstia  were  Brigantium  (Bregentz) ;  Curia 
(Coire);  and  Tridentum  (Trent). 

Gallia  or  gaul. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Rhenus  and  the  ocean,  and  to  the 
west  of  Italy,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  C^itica,  and  by  the  Romans 
Gallia  or  Graul.  It  was  also  called  Transalpine  Gaul  or  Gaul  beyond 
the  Alps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

It  was  inhabited  by  numerous  kindred  tribes  of  Celts,  and  several 
German  tribes,  which  had  pasi^  the  Rhine  and  setded  along  the 
western  bank  of  that  river.  There  were  likewise  Greek  colonies  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  afler  the  -conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans,  the  language,  arts,  religion,  and  manners  of  that  people  almost 
entirely  supplanted  the  Gallic  usages  and  dialect 

By  Julius  CaBsar,  who  reduced  this  country  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
Gaul  is  described  as  divided  into  three  parts,  Belgica^  Celtica,  ana 
Aquitanica;  at  a  later  period  it  was  divided  into  four  districts,  whkh 
were  subdivided  into  17  smaller  provinces ;  the  great  divisions  wm« 
Be^ca ;  Lugdunensis ;  Aquitania  ;  and  Narbonensis. 

G^lia  was  separated  from  Italia  by  the  Maritime,  Graian,  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  and  its  eastern  part  was  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Jura, 
and  the  Vogesus  (Vosges). 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Mosa  (Meuse)  and  Scaldis  (Scheldt), 
flowing  into  the  German  Ocean ;  the  Sequana  (Seine)  running  into  me 
British  Sea ;  the  Liger  (Loire),  Cai-antonus  (Charente),  and  Garumna 
'(Garonne),  emptying  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  theRbodanus 
(Rhone),  flowing  into  the  Gallic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Lyons) ;  the  Mosella 
(Moselle),  flownig  into  the  Rhenus  (Rhine) ;  and  the  Matrona  (Mame), 
flowing  mto  the  Sequana. 

1.  Jadgica  included  five  provinces,  called  respectively  the  First  and 
the  Second  Belgica,  the  First  and  the  Second  Germany,  and  Maxiraa 
Sequanorum. 

In  the  First  or  Lower  Germany  the  most  remarkable  nation  was  the 
Batavians ;  firom  them  an  island  between  the  Rhenus  and  Mosa  was 
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caDed  Insula  Batayorum ;  here  also  was  a  city  called  Lugdunum  Ba- 
tavorum  (Leyden),  to  distin^ish  it  from  another  Lugdunum  (Lyons) 
in  Lugdunensis. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Lower  Germany  were  Noviomagus 
(Nimeguen),  Trajectum  (Maestricht),  and  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne). 

In  Upper  Germany  were  Confluentes  (Coblentz),  Mogontiacum 
(Mayeuce),  Noviomagus  (Spire J,  and  Argentoratum  (Strasbure). 

Maxima  Sequanorum  comprised  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Arar 
(Saone).  Here  dwelt  the  Sequani,  Helvetii,  and  other  tribes.  The 
province  was  traversed  by  the  Dubis  (Doubs),  and  on  the  southern 
frontier  was  Lake  Lemanus  (Leman  or  Lake  of  Geneva). 

The  chief  towns  were  Vesontio  (Besancon,)  Augusta  ( Augst),  Aven* 
ticum  (Avenche),  Basilia  (Bale),  and  Turicum  (Zurich). 

Belgica.  Prima,  First  or  Upper  Belgica,  lay  to  the  west  of  Upper 
C5€rmany.  The  Treviri,  Verduni,  and  Mediomatrici  were  the  principal 
tribes.  The  province  Was  traversed  by  the  Savarus  (Sarre),  which 
emptied  itself  mto  the  Mosella. 

The  chief  places  in  this  province  were  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves); 
Verodunum  (Verdun);  and  Divodurum  (Metz). 

The  western  part  of  Belgica  was  called  Bel^ca  Secunda  or  the 
Second  Belgium.  There  were  the  Matrona  (Marne),  Samara  (Somite), 
and  Sabis  (Sambre). 

Among  the  tribes  of  this  province  were  the  Nervii,  Atrebates,  Vero- 
mandui,  Bellovaci,  Suessiones,  and  Catalauni. 

The  principal  towns  were  Duroca^launum  (Chalons),  near  which  in 
the  Catalaunian  plains  was  fought  a  celebrated  battle  between  Attila 
and  the  Romans;  Durocortorum  {Rheims);  Augusta  Suessionum 
(Soissons);  Ceesaromagus  (Beauvais);  Samarobriva  (Amiens);  Augusta 
Veromanduorum  (St.  Quentin);  Nemetacum  f Arras);  Itius  Portus, 
from  which  Ceesar  embarked  for  Britain,  now  filled  up ;  Ulterius  Por- 
tus (Calais),  on  the  Gallic  Strait  (Straits  of  Dover);  Gesoriacum  or 
Bononia  (Boulo^ej;  and  Bagacum  (Bavay). 

2.  Imgdunensis  mcluded  four  provinces,  viz.:  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Lugdunensis,  and  Senonia. 

Lugdunensis  Prima  or  the  First  Lugdunensis  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
Arar,  along^  the  Upper  Liger.  The  chief  tribes  were  the  Segusiani, 
ifidui,  and  Lingones. 

The  prmcipal  towns  were  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  from  which  the 
whole  province  received  its  name ;  Forum  (Fours),  capital  of  the 
Segusiani;  Bibracte  or  Auffustodunum  (Autun),  celebrated  for  its 
schools  of  learning,  in  which  all  the  Gallic  nobles  were  educated ; 
Noviodunum  (Nevers) ;  and  Alesia  ( Alise),  celebrated  for  its  siege  by 
Caesar. 

To  the  north  of  this  province  was  Senonia,  inhabited  by  the  Senones, 
Meldi,  Parisii,  Tricasses,  and  other  tribes. 

Here  were  Lutetia  (Paris),  capital  of  the  Parisii,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
CflBsar  a  little  village  of  thatched  huts  on  an  island  in  the  Sequana  (the 
Cit^  of  modem  Paris) ;  Genabum  or  Aureliani  (Orleans),  on  the  Liger 
(Loire);  latmum  (Meaux),  capital  of  the  Meldi,  whence  its  modern 
name ;  Agedincum  or  Senones  (Sens),  a  large  and  opulent  city ;  Autri- 
cum  (Chartres) ;  and  Augustobona  (Troyes),  capital  of  the  Tricasses. 

Along  the  lower  part  of  the  Sequana,  and  on  the  British  Sea  was 
Lugdunensis  Secunda  or  the  Seconds  On  the  coast  were  Csesarea 
(Jersey),  Sarnia  (Guernsey),  and  Riduna  f  Alderney). 
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Tto  Eburofiofli^  Leiovii»  Unellit  Cakd,  &C.,  were  among  th^niw- 


The  towns  were  Rotomagiu  (Rouen),  and  Juliobona  (Lillebonneion 
tfaeSequana;  Mediolanum  (Evieux);  NpTiomagus (Lusdeux) ;  andln- 
feoa  (Avrenchea). 

The  western  part  of  Gallia  to  the  north  of  the  Liger,  fonned  the 
province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia  or  the  Third.  The  whole  coast  fifom 
the  mouth  of  the  Liger  to  that  of  the  Sequana  was  called  Aimorica ; 
in  the  ocean  were  the  ifdands  of  Uxantis  (Ushant),  and  l^ndifis 
(Bdlekfe). 

The  Cenomani,  Turones,  Nannetes,  Veneti,  &C.,  inhabited  this  pto- 
▼ince. 

Among  the  towns  were  CsBsarodunum  or  Turones  (Touis),  Julioma- 
gus  (Angersl  capital  of  the  Andecavi ;  Condivicnum  (Nantes),  in  the 
country  of  tne  Nannetes;  Condate  (Rennes),  capital  of  the  Rhedones; 
and  Dariorigum  (Vannes). 

3.  AqwUtmUi  comprised  the  western  part  of  Gallia  between  the  Liger 
and  the  Pyrenees.  It  included  three  provinces^  First  and  Sec<»id 
Aquitania,  and  Novempopulana. 

In  the  southeastern  part  were  the  Gehenna  Mountains;  (Geyennes) 
the  Carantonus  (Charente),  Garumna  (Garonne),  Duranius  (Doidogne)^ 
Otis  (Lot),  and  Aturus  (Adour),  were  the  principal  rivers. 

Aquitania  Prima  or  the  First  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  division. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Bituriges,  Lemovices,  Arvemi,  Gadurci,  and 
other  tribes. 

Among  the  towns  were  Avaricum  (Bourses);  Aqu®  Bormonis 
(Bouibon-l'Archambaud),  and  Aquee  Calidse  (Vichy),  noted  for  their 
mineral  springs;  Augustoritum  (Limoges) ;  Augustonemetum  (Cler- 
mont); UxelMunum;  Divona  (Cahors) ;  Segodunum  (Rhodez),  &c 

Aquitania  Secunda,  or  the  Second,  lay  to  the  west  of  the  preceding. 
The  principal  tribes  were  the  Pictones,  Santones,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Bituriges. 

Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ausonius ;  Medio- 
lanum (Saint^);  Limonura  (Poitiers);  Vesuna  or  Petrocori  (Peri- 
giieux),  &C.,  were  the  towns  of  this  province. 

Novempopulana  formed  the  southwestern  comer  of  Gallia ;  its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Benehamum,  destroyed;  Lapurdam  (Bayonne); 
Cocosa,  on  the  coast,  destroyed ;  Turba  (Tarfoes) ;  Climberus  (Audi), 
&c. 

4.  JSTarhwunsiB^  including  that  part  of  Gaul  to  the  east  of  Aquitania, 
and  to  the  south  of  Lugdunensis,  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. : 
Narbonenns  Prima  and  Secunda.  Viennentts,  Alpes  Maritimse,  and 
Alpes  Graise.* 

The  principal  rivers  of  Narfoonensis  were  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone), 
Isara  (Isere),  and  Druentia  (Durance).  Narbonensis  Prima  or  the  Finft 
was  in  the  western  part  of  this  division.  The  principal  tribes  were  the 
Tectosages,  Arecomici,  Sardones,  &c. 

The  chief  towns  were  Narbo  (Narbonne) ;  Nemausus  (Nimes) ;  Tolosa 
(Toulouse) ;  Fines  (Montauban),  and  Carcase  (Carcassonne). 

*  This  part  of  Gaal  was  also  called  Gallia  Braccata,  i.  e.  the  Breeched  Ganl, 

Gaul  was  called  Gallia 
letting  the  hair  grow 


because  the  inhabitants  woreleggins;  and  the  rest  of  Celtic  Gaul  was  called  Gallia 
p>mata  (the  Longhaired),  from  the  prevaloit  costom  of  lettii^  the 


long. 
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Viennenms  comprised  the  country  along  die  Rhodamu,  and  was  in- 
habited  by  the  AUobroges,  Segalauni,  Helvii,  &c.  \ 

The  chief  towns  of  this  province  were  Massilia  (Marseilles^  k  rich 
and  flourishing  Greek  colony,  on  the  Gallic  Gulf;  Arelate  (^les),  i^ 
i^ealthy  Roman  colony ;  Arausio  (Orange),  n^ar  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones;  Valentia  (Valence);  Vi- 
enna (Vienne) ;  and  Cularo  (Grenoble). 

Narbonensis  Secunda  or  the  Second  was  situated  along  the  coast,  to 
the  east  of  Viennensis.  There  were  Aquso  Sexti»  (Aixl  near  which 
Marius  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Teutones ;  Telo-Martiua 

i Toulon),  and  Antipolis  (Antibes),  Greek  colonies;  and  Forum  Julii 
Frejus],  a  Roman  colony.  Near  the  coast  were  the  Stodcades  islanda 
Hieres^ 

The  province  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  in  the  southeastern  angle  of 
Gaul.  The  Caturiges  were  a  powerful  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Aipft. 
Brigantio  (Briancon),  Nlciea  (Nice),  a  Greek  cok>ny,  and  the  river 
Varus  (Var)  are  the  chief  objects  of  notice. 

To  the  north  of  the  last  described  province,  was  that  of  the  Graian 
and  Pennine  Alps,  inhabited  by  the  Centre  nes,Nantuate8|  4bc. 

HISPANIA  tSPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL). 

.  Hispania,  called  also  Iberia  and  H^iperia,  was  the  peninsula  aonthc^ 
the  Pyrenees,  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Straits  or  Gades  or  llercu- 
les  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  and  having  the  Iberian  Sea  on  the  south- 


The  country  was  inhabited  by  Iberian  and  Celtic  tribes,  and  bv  a 
mixed  race  descended  from  both,  and  called  Celtiberians.  Tlie  Fho- 
iiiciaus  and  Caribaginuiiti  esmuuBjieu  seVoTiu  coionies  upon  the  eoaasi^ 
and  the  latter  conquered  nearly  the  whole  country.  It  was  subsequently 
reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus^  was 
divided  into  Hispania  Citerior  or  Hither  Spain,  and  Hispania  Ulterior  or 
Further  Spain ;  but  during  his  reign  formed  three  provinces^  Tarra- 
conensis,  Lusitania,  and  BsBtica. 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Minius  (Minho),  Durius(l>ocuro),  Tagus, 
Anas  (Guadiana),  Baetis  (Guadalquivir),  and  Iterus  (EhroV. 

The  Spanish  islands  were  Ebusus  (Ivica),  and  Ophiusa  (Formentera), 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  the  Fityusos ;  and  Major  (Major- 
ca) and  Minor  (Minorca);  the  two  Inst  were  called  the  fialeares  or 
Gymnasiee,  and  their  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  use 
of  die  sling.  Pal  ma  was  the  principal  town  of  Major,  and  Portua 
Magonis  (Port  Mahon),  of  Minor. 

Among  the  Iberian  tribes  were  the  Callaici  and  Lusitani  in  the  west; 
the  Astures,  Cantabri,  Vaccaei,  Vascones,  Ilergetes,  and  Jaccitani  in 
the  north ;  the  Carpetani,  Oretani,  and  Olcades  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Turdetani,  Turdali,  Bastuli,  and  Bastitani  in  the  south. 

The  Celtiberi  were  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Celts 
in  the  southwest  and  north. 

1.  Dusitania  comprised  the  southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  Portugal.  The  southern  part  was  called  Cuneos 
(Algarve),  signifying  Wedge.  On  the  coast  were  Cape  Sacrum  (St 
Vincent)  and  Cape  Magnum  (Rock  of  Cintra). 
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The  prineipal  towns  of  Luaitania  were  Olinppo  j^iabon),  Scalabis 
(Santarem),  and  Norba  Cfleaarea  (Alcantara)  gd  the  Tagus ;  Cetobriga 
(Setuval),  and  Conimbriga  (Coimbra),  on  the  coast  *,  Lama  (Lamego]^ 
and  Sahnantica,  on  tlie  Durius ;  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida),  a  Roman 
dolony,and  the  residehce  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  on  the  Anas; 
and  £bora  (Evora)  and  Pax  Julia  (Beia)^  in  the  interior. 

2l  BcBiiea  comprised  the  southeastern  part  of  Hispania.  It  was 
traversed  by  Mount  Marianus  (Sierra  Morena),  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  wealth  of  its  mines. 

On  Uie  soudieastem  coast  was  Mount  Calpe  (Gibraltar),  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  was  the  island  Tartes- 
sua,  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  river,  but  now  joined  to  the  maia- 
land  by  the  filling  up  of  one  of  the  arms. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Beetis  was  Gades  (Cadiz),  a  Phoenician  colony 
and  on  the  river  were  Asta,  Hispalis  (Seville),  Italica,  the  birth-place  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  Corduba  (Cordova),  the  buth-place  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca. 

0^  the  southern  coast  were  Malaca  (Malaga),  a  Phoenician  colony, 
Calpe,  and  Munda,  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  Csesar  over  the 
aonofPompey. 

In  the  interior  were  Astapa,  famous  for  its  long  defence  against  the 
Romans,  Eliberis,  now  destroyed,  and  Castulo,  near  which  Scipio 
Africaous  defeated  Hasdrubal. 

3.  Thrraeonensis  comprised  the  greater  portion  of  Hispania ;  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  division  was  occupied  by  Celtiberian  tribes ; 
and  the  Callaicans,  Cantabrians,  Asturians,  and  Vascons  were  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Iberian  tribes. 

It  was  traversed  by  the  Idubeda  Mountains,  and  separated  from 
Beetica  by  the  Orospeda  range. 

*  Ttio  jjixiviiJcS  CO!!!»ned  a  great  number  of  populous  and  wealthy 
cities;  Tarraco  (Tarragona)  on  the  Mediterranean  was  the  capital,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  province. 

Among  the  other  towns  in  the  northeast  were  Emporiae  (Ampurias); 
Barcino  (Barcelona),  a  Carthaginian  colony ;  Ilerda  (Lerida),  capital  of 
the  Ilergetes,  on  the  Sicoris  (Segra) ;  and  Osca  (Huesca),  where  Ser- 
torius  caused  the  noble  Spanish  youth  to  be  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Roman  learning. 

On  the  Iberus  were  Dertosa  (Tortosa) ;  Ceesaraugusta  (Saragossa) ; 
Calagurris  (Calahorra),  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Quiutilian;  and 
Juliobriga. 

To  tl^  north  were  Parapelo  (Pampeluna)  and  Flaviobriga  (Bilboa), 
on  the  coast 

On  the  eastern  coast  were  Saguntus  or  Saguntum  (Murviedro), 
which  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans ;  Sejgo- 
briga  (Segorvia) ;  Valentia  (Valencia),  on  the  Turia  (GuadalaViar) ;  Su- 
cro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sucre  (Xucar) ;  Lucentum  (Alicant);  Spar- 
tarius,  on  the  Tader  (Seguro) ;  and  Carthago  Nova,  or  New  Carthage 
-(Cartbagena),  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 

On  the  Tagus  and  its  tributaries  were  Ergavica,  Contrebia,  Toletum 
(Toledo),  Mantua  (Madrid),  Complutum  (Alcala  de  Henares);  and 
Seeontia  (Siguenzn). 

On  the  Durius  were  Segovia ;  Clunia ;  Numantia,  now  destroyed, 
famed  for   its   long  and   beroio  resistance  to  the  Romans,  which 
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proving  uosuccessfbl,  the  inhabitants  chose  rather  to  bum  the  city  and 
perish  in  the  flameis  than  to  fail  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies;  Pin- 
tia  (Valladolid),  and  Calle  (Oporto). 

In  the  northwest  were  Flavionavia  ( Aviles) ;  Lucus  Asturum  (Ovie- 
do);  Brigantium  (Betanzos) ;  Tyde  (Tuy),  and  Aquife  Flavi®  (Chaves). 
The  northwestern  point  of  the  peninsula  was  Cape  Artabrum  or  Celti< 
cum  fFinisterre). 

Bilbilis  on  the  Salo,  a  branch  of  the  Iberus,  was  the  birth-[dace  of  the 
poet  MartiaL 

ITALIA  OR  ITALY. 

'  Italia  was  separated  from  Gallia,  Rhaetia,  and  Noricum  by  the  difibr- 
«Dt  ridges  of  the  Alps,  and' on  the  other  sides  was  surrounded  by  the 
sea^  On  the  east  was  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea  (Gulf  of  Venice) ;  on 
the  southeast  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  on  the  west  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tuscan 
or  Lower  Sea. 

The  Apennines  traversed  the  country  through  its  whole  lengdi  from 
north  to  south,  from  Liguria  to  Bruttium. 

This  peninsula  was  called  in  earlier  times,  Opica,  ^notria,  Satumia, 
Ausonie^  and  Hesperia ;  the  name  of  Italia  was  at  first  applied  only  to  a 
small  tmct  in  the  south,  but  was  finally  extended  to  the  whole  region 
within  the  limits  above  mentioned ;  it  was  often,  however,  used  m  a 
narrower  sense  for  that  part  of  the  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Rubicon. 

The  divisions  of  Italy  were  very  different  at  difierent  periods ;  but 
it  may  be  conveniently  described  under  the  twelve  following:  1.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  or  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  2.  Liguria,  constituting  Upper  or 
Northern  Italy;  i,  Tuscia  or  Etruria;  4.  Latium;  5.  Campania;  6. 
Umbria ;  7.  Ficenum ;  and  8.  Samnium,  forming  Central  Italy ;  9. 
Lucania;  10.  Bruttium;  IL  Apulia;  and  12.  Calabria, - comprindng 
Lower  Italy^  called  also  Magna  Gnecia  or  Great  Greece,  on  acoount 
of  the  number  and  importance  of  the  Greek  colonies  it  contained. 

1.  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Hither  Gaul,  was  so  called  by  the  Romami 
because  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Alps  towards  Rome.  It  was  like- 
wise called  Gallia  Togata  (Gowned  Gaul),  because  the  inhabitants  wore 
the  Roman  toga.  It  included  Venetia,  Transpadane  Gaul  or  Gaul 
Beyond  the  Pad  us,  and  Cispadane  Gaul  on  the  south  of  the  river. 

This  region  was  inhabited  by  different  Gallic  tribes,  among  whom 
were  the  Insubres,  Taurini,  Euganei,  Lingones,  Cenomani,  and  Se- 
nones ;  and  by  the  Veneti  or  Heueti  and  the  Ligures  of  uncertain 
origin. 

The  principal  rivers  were  the  Padus  or  Eridanus  (Po);  Atheais 
( Adige) ;  Medoacus  (Brenta) ;  Rubico  or  Rubicon  (Fiumicmo),  which 
separated  the  province  on  the  east  firom  Italy  Proper,  and  by  pasBnng 
which  with  an  armed  force  Caesar  commenced  open  hostilities  against 
his  country;  and  Macro (Magra),  which  formed  the  southern  boundary 
line  on  the  western  side. 

The  tribuUiries  of  the  Padus  were,  firom  the  north,  the  Tieinus 
(Tesino),  on  the  banks  of  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans;  Ad- 
dua  (Adda) ;  and  Mincius  (Mincio) ;  and  from  the  south  the  Tananis 
(Tanaro),  and  Trebia,  near  which  Hannibal  gained  his  second  greot 
▼ictory. 

33 
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The  RbeDDS  (Rheno)  flowed  mto  the  Adriatic  to  the  south  of  the  Po; 
an  island  in  this  river  is  fiunous  for  the  meeting  of  Antony,  Lepidus, 
and  Octavian,  when  they  fonned  the  in&roous  triumvirate. 

In  the  north  were  fakes  Verbanus  (Maggiore),  Larus  (Lake  of 
Oomo),  and  Benacus  (Garda). 

Most  of  the  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  Roman  colonies,  which 
in  general  still  retain  their  ancient  names. 

fii  Venetia  were  Patavium  (Padua),  the  birth-place  of  Livy ;  Portus 
Venetus  (Venice),  anciendy  only  a  harbor ;  Verona,  the  birth-place  of 
the  poet  Catulns;  Vicentia;  Aquiteia;  Forum  Julti  (Friuli) ;  Tergeste 
(Trieste)  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Tergestine  Gulf;  and  Pohi,  on  the 
site  of  which  are  some  fine  remains. 

In  Transpadane  Graul  were  Mantua,  on  the  Mincius,  near  which  at 
the  little  vil^e  of  Andes,  Virgil  was  born ;  Cremona ;  Brixia  (Brescia^; 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  near  which  were  the  Raudian  Plains,  famous  & 
the  defeat  of  the  Cimbrians  by  Marius ;  Ticiuum  (Pavia) ;  and  Ati^us- 
ta  Taurinorum  (Tuiin). 

Among  the  towns  of  Cispadane  Gaul  were  Ravenna,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  exarchs  of  Italy ;  Fulsinia  or  Bononia  (Bologna) ;  Mutina 
(Modena) ;  Parma ;  and  Placentia  (Piacenza). 

2.  lAguria  was  the  maritime  region  lying  along  the  Ligustic  or 
Liiniriau  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Genoa),  to  the  south  of  Cisalpine  GauK 

The  towns  of  Liguria  were  Genua  (Genoa);  Dertona  (Tortona); 
Asta  (Asti) ;  and  Bodincomagus.  Near  Dertona  was  Clastidium,  where 
the  Romans  defeated  the  Gauls. 

3.  Etrvria,  called  also  Tuscia  and  Tyrrhenia,  lay  on  the  western 
coast  of  Central  Italy  between  the  Macra  and  the  Tiber. 

It  was  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  who  were  at  an  early  period  remarkable  for  their  progress  in 
letters  and  the  arts.  They  formed  a  number  of  small  communities, 
independeutof  each  other,  but  closely  allied  by  ties  of  kindred,  a  com- 
mon language,  and  similar  manners.  The  cities  were  commercial, 
rich,  and  populous^  and  each  was  governed  by  a  chief  called  lucumo. 

Etruria  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  from  the 
natives  many  of  their  arts  and  usages ;  but  the  literature  and  lansuage 
were  neglected,  and  are  now  unfortunately  lost.  Architectural  and 
other  remains,  however,  still  exist  to  attest  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
Etruscan  artists.   . 

The  principal  rivers  of  Etruria  were  the  Arnus  ( Arno) ;  the  Clanis 
(Chiana),  and  Tiberis  or  Tiber. 

Lake  Trasimenus  (Lake  of  Perugia)  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  Hanni- 
bal's victories  over  the  Romans.  Fuither  south  was  Lake  Volsinium 
(Bolsena). 

There  were  twelve  chief  Etruscan  cities,  each  with  a  dependent 
district;  viz:  Pisae  (Pisa)  and  Florentia,  on  the  Amus;  Pistoria  (Pis- 
toiaJL  near  which  Catiline  was  slain  ;  Clusium  (Chiusi),  the  residence 
of  Porsena ;  Arretium  f  Arezzo) ;  Cortona ;  Perusia  (Perugia) ;  Vola- 
terrae  ( Volterra),  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Persius ;  Vulsinium  (Bol- 
sena) ;  Falerii  or  Falisci ;  Veii,  fhmous  for  its  long  resistance  to  the 
Romans ;  and  Caere. 

On  the  coast  was  the  island  of  Ilva  (Elba),  famed  for  its  iron  mines. 

4.  VmbricLy  on  the  eastern  coast,  was  bounded  pn  the  north  by  the 
Rubicon,  and  on  the  south  by  the  CEsis  (Cesano)  and  Nar  (Nera).    It 
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took  its  name  from  the  Umbrians,  who  were  at  an  eariy  period  a 
powerful  people,  occupying  a  great  part  of  Italy,  but  were  subeequent- 
ly  confined  by  the  conquests  of  their  neighbors  to  the  district  east  of 
the  Tiber. 

The  Metaurus  was  a  small  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Romans 
defeated  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal 

The  towns  Were  Ariminium  (Rimiui);  Sena  Gallica,  founded  by  the 
Senones,  a  tribe  of  Gauls ;  Spoletium  (Spoleto) ;  Sarsina,  the  birth- 

Slace  of  the  poet  Plautus,  and  Nami,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  . 
fenra. 

5.  Picenum  lay  to  the  south  of  Umbria.  The  principal  towns  were 
Ancona,  a  Greek  city,  and  Asculum  (Ascoli). 

'  6.  LaUum  comprised  that  part  of  the  western  coast  between  the 
Tiber,  on  the  north,  and  the  Liris  (Gariglianol  on  the  south.  In  a 
naiTower  sense  Latium  meant  only  the  land  of  the  Latins,  between  the 
TiBer  and  Circeii,  which  was  likewise  called  by  way  of  distinction 
Latium  Vetus  or  Ancient  Latium. 

Latium  was  inhabited  by  the  Latins,  the  iEquans,  the  Rutulians, 
the  Hemicans,  and  the  Volscians. 

The  rivers  of  Latium  were  the  Anio  (Teverone),  the  Allia,  near 
which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  Liris  (Gari- 
gliano). 

On  the  coast  were  the  promontory  of  Circeium  (Monte  Ciroello), 
and  the  celebrated  Pontine  MarsUis. 

On  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  stood  Roma  or  Rome,  long 
the  mistress  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  chiefly  built  on  seven  hill^ 
viz :  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline,  Coelian,  Palatine,  and 
Aventine ;  but  a  part  of  the  Pincian  Mount  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
Vatican  and  Janiculine  hills  on  the  west  si||||  of  the  river,  were  also, 
included  within  the  walls  at  one  period. 

In  the  Tiber  was  an  island  called  the  Tlberine  island,  connected 
with  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  by  the  FabriQian,  and  with  the  west- 
ern by  the  Cestian  bridge.  Lower  down  the  river  were  the  Palatine 
or  Senatorial  bridge  leading  from  the  Forum  to  Mount  Janiculum,  and 
the  Sublician  or  Wooden  bridge  leading  to  the  same  quarter  from 
Mount  Aventine.  Above  the  island  the  Janiculine  bridge  lead  fh>m  the 
Campus  Martins  to  the  hill  whose  name  it  bore,  and  further  up  the 
river,  the  Triumphal  or  Vatican  bridge  and  the  iSlian  bridge  conducted 
£*om  the  same  campus  towards  the  Vatican  Mount  Still  higher  up 
and  without  the  walls  was  the  Milvian  bridge. 

The  streets  of  Rome  were  irregular;  the  public  squares  were  numer- 
ous, and  distinguished  into  are(£,  open  spaces  in  fi-ont  of  the  temples 
and  palaces ;  campi,  large  greens  or  parks  serving  for  popirflhr  assem- 
blies, public  processions,  gymnastic  exercises,  burning  of  the  dead,  &c.; 
and  the  ybra,  paved  squares  used  for  public  meetings,  market-places, 
&c.  Of  the  Campi  or  parks  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus 
Martins,  or  Mars  Field,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Campus.  It 
was  adorned  with  temples,  amphitheatres,  circuses,  &c.  Among  tl)e 
seventeen  forums,  the  Roman  Forum  or  Great  Forum, ,  called  also 
simply  the  Forum,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  was  the  most 
noted.  It  was  adorned  with  innumerable  statues,  with  porticoes,  &c. 
Here  likewise  were  the  Curia  or  senate-house,  and  the  Jtostra,  or  place 
fix>m  which  the  public  speakers  addressed  the  people. 
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On  the  GspiloHne  hiH  was  the  capitol  or  citadel,  with  the  temple  of 
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» principal  public  edifices  in  Rome  were  the  temples,  which  were 
numerous  and  often  magnificent;  the  circuses,  oblong  building  of 
gnat  oze,  in  which  were  exhibited  the  Circensian  games,  consisting 
of  races,  athletic  contests,  combats  of  wild  beasts  with  each  other  or 
with  men,  naval  engagements,  &c.;  amphitheatres,  for  the  exhibition  of 
gladiatorial  fights  and  other  Eq[)ectacles ;  the  baths,  vast  and  magnificent 
mlea,  appropriated  fi>r  bathing,  &c.  The  Cii*cus  Maximus  and  the 
Uolosseum,  the  principal  amphitheatre,  were  remarkable  (or  their 
immense  magnitude.  The  acqueducts,  which  supplied  the  city  with 
water,  and  the  cloaca  or  sewers  of  gigantic  size  and  indestructible 
soUdi^,  also  d^rve  mention. 

In  tho  vicinity  of  Rome  were  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber : 
Tuaculun),  (Frascati),  where  Cicero  bad  a  villa ;  Alba  Longa,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans ;  Lavinium ;  and  Laurentum. 

Other  towns  of  Latium  were  Ardea,  capital  of  the  Rumlians;  Terra- 
cioa,  capital  of  the  Volscians ;  Gaieta  (Gaeta),  near  which  Cicero  was 
murdered ;  Mintume,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris ;  Aquinura,  the  birth- 
place  of  Juveual;  Arpinura,  the  native  town  of  Cicero  and  Marius; 
Anagnia,  the  capital  of  the  Hernicans;  Preeneste,  capital  of  thciCquans; 
and  CorioJi,  a  Volscian  town. 

7.  CampaniOf  famed  for  its  fertility  and  fine  climate,  extended  along 
the  coast  to  the  south  of  Latium,  b^Ween  the  Liris  on  the  north,  and 
the  Salarus  (Salaro),  on  the  south. 

The  Vultumus  (Voltumo)  was  a  small  river,  discharging  itself  intQ 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

On  the  coast  was  Cape  Misenum,  where  Augustus  stationed  a  fleet, 
and  near  the  cape  werelBie  little  islands  of  Prochyta  (Procida)  and 
Pitliecusa  (Ischia).  Further  south  lay  the  island  of  Capreas  (Capri), 
notorious  as  the  retreat  of  Tiberius. 

Campania  was  inhabited  by  Aumncaiis,  Ausonians,  and  Oscans,  and 
coiitained  many  Greek  cities. 

Here  were  Venafrum ;  Teanura,  near  which  were  the  celebrated 
Falemian  vineyards ;  Capua,  where  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal  became 
enervated  by  luxur}' ;  and  Casilinum,  Linternum,  and  Cumae. 

To  the  south  lay  Parthenope  or  Neapolis  (Naples),  a  Greek  city,  on 
the  gulf  called  Crater  (Bay  of  Naples),  not  far  from  Mount  Vesuvius. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Naples  were  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli) ;  Baise,  a  celebrated 
bathing-place;  Nola,  where  Augustus  died;  and  Herculanum  and 
Pompeii,  which  were  both  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Surrentum  and  Salernum  Were  likewise  in  this  neighborhood. 

8.  Sammum  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  between  Picenum  and 
Apulia.  It  was  inhabited  by  several  Babellian  tribes,  among  which 
were  the  Sabines,  Saranites,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Hirpinians,  &c. 

Among  the  towns  were  Cures ;  Fidense  j  Crustumerium ;  Amiternum 
the  birth-place  of  Sallust ;  Sulmo,  of  which  Ovid  was  a  native ;  Alba, 
near  the  lake  Fucinus ;  further  south  were  Beneventum  and  Caudiura, 
near  which  was  the  celebrated  defile  called  the  Caudine  Forks. 

9.  Jlpulia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  from  the  river  Frento 
(Fortore)  to  Calabria.  The  principal  river  was  the  Aufidus  (Ofento); 
It  was  divided  into  Daunian  Apulia  on  the  noith,  and  Peucetian  Apulia 
on  the  south,  of  the  Aufidus.  By  the  Greeks  this  district  was  called 
lapygia. 
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The  inhabitAnts  were  Peucetians  and  Paunians. 

CannsB,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal  in  itg 
neighborhood ;  Venusia,  the  birth-place  of  Horace ;  and  Borium  (Ban), 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  were  the  chief  towns  of  Peucetian  Apulia. 

lu  Daunian  Apulia  were  Mount  Garganus ;  Sipontun^  destroyed ; 
Luceria(Lucera);    and  Canusium. 

10.  Calabria  or  Messapia^  called  also  by  the  Greeks  lapygia,  was  the 
southeastern  peninsula  of  italy.  On  the  south  was  the  Tarentine 
Gulf.    ^ 

The  inhabitants  were  Messapians,  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  the 
Salentines  and  Caiabrians,  and  the  Tarentines,  Greek  colonists. 

The  principal  towns  were  Briindusium  (Brindisi),  with  a  good 
harbor;  Callipolis,  (Gallipoli),  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf;  Lupioe  (Lecce), 
the  birth-place  of  Ennius ;  Tarentum,  a  Lacedeemonian  colony,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Greek  colonies  in  Italy;  and  Hydruntum 
(Otranto). 

11.  Lucanta,  extending  from  Campania  to  Bruttium,  took  its  name 
from  the  Lucanians  an  Ausonian  tribe.  Here  were  Poseidonia  or 
PsBstum,  a  Greek  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Peestum  (Gulf  of  Salerno),  of 
which  the  ruins  are  famous ;  Velia  or  Elea,  the  birth-place  of  the  phi- 
losopher Zeno ;  Metapontum ;  Heraclea,  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated painter,  Zeuxis;  and  Sybaris  or  Thurium,  proverbial  for  its 
luxury. 

12.  Bruttium  comprised  the  soothwestem  peninsula  of  Italy.  The 
coasts  were  occupied  by  Greek  colonies,  but  the  interior  was  inhabited 
by  the  Bruttians,  a  wild  tribe  of  Ausonians. 

Among  the  towns  were  Consentia  (Cosenza);  Pandosia;  Mamer- 
turn  (Oppido);  Crotona,an  Achcean  colony;  Scyllacium'(Squillace); 
Locri  Epizephyrii,  an  JSolian  colony,  celebrated  for  its  lawgiver 
Zalcuctis,  and  Ile^um  ^R«^gio),  an  Ionian  colony. 

SICILY. 

Sicilia,  called  also  Trinacria  and  Sicania,  was  separated  from  Italic 
by  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Strait  of  Sicily,  (the  Strait  of 
Messina  or  the  Faro).  The  island  was  at  an  early  period  inhabited  by  the 
Sicelians  and  Sicanians ;  but  tlte  Greek  colonies  were  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  the  Grecian  language  and  mannei's  became  predominant, 
and  the  whole  island  grew  in  fact  into  a  Greek  community. 

On  the  northern  coast  were  the  Vulcaniau  or  iSolian  isles  (Lipari), 
the  fabled  seat  of  iEolus,  god  of  the  winds,  and  of  Vulcan's  smithery. 
On  the  western  coast  were  the  iEgades;  and  to  the  south  lay  Melita 
(Malta)  and  Gaulos  (Gozo),  occupied  by  Phoenician  colonists. 

The  island  was  traversed  by  the  Nebrodes  and  Henei  Mountains ;  in 
the  east  was  Mount  ^tna,  and  in  the  west  Mount  Eryx. 

The  northeastern  point  of  the  island  was  Cape  Pelorum  (Cape  Faro) ; 
the  southeastern,  Cape  Pachynum  (Passaro) ;  and  tlie  western,  Lilyboeum 
(Cape  Boeo). 

On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sicilian  Strait  were  two  famous  rocks, 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which  the  narrowness  of  the  pai^snge  and  the 
violent  motion  of  the  waters  rendered  dangerous  to  seamen. 
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Among  the  towns  were  Meinaoa  (MesBina),  a  Mespenian  ookxij; 
TViurotneniuniy  Leontiuni,  and  Catana,  Ionian  colonies;  and  SyxmsamB^ 
(8jneam)f  one  of  the  most  powerful  Greek  cities  in  this  region,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Archimedes  and  Theocritus,  on  the  eastern  cosst^ 
Gela  and.  Agrigentum  (Giigenti),  DcMrian  colonies,  and  Selinus,  on  the 
southern  coast ;  Lilyboeutn  (Marsala)  and  Drepanum  (Trapani),  on  the 
westeni  coast ;  and  Himera  and  Panormus  (Palermo),  on  the  northern 
coast    In  the  interior  were  Hybla,  fiimous  fiur  its  hoqey,  and  Enna. 


SARDINIA  OR  ICHNUSA. 

Sardinia,  called  Ichnusa  by  the  Greeks,  was  inhabited  by  Iberisn 
tribes;  the  PhcDuician  colonies  were  numerous  on  the  island  and 
there  were  some  Greek  towna 

Caralis  (Cagliari)  and  Olbia  (Terra  Nuova)  were  founded  by  Greeka 
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This  island  was  also  peopled  by  Iberians  and  Ligurians,  and  con- 
tained several  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies.  It  was  separated  from 
Sardinia  by  the  Strait  of  Ti^hros  (Straits  of  Bonifiu;id). 

Mantini  (Bastia),  Nicna  or  Mariasa,  and  Aleria,  were  among  the 
principal  towns. 
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APPENDIX. 


1.  Ikmstrial  Globes.  Though  the  earth  be  not  exactly  a  sphere, 
it  deviates  very  little  ih>in  the  spherical  fbrni.  The  polar  diameter  is 
less  than  the  equatorial  by  about  ^J^th  of  the  latter,  while  the  height 
df  the  highest  mountain  is  not  equal  to  the  4000th  part  of  it  Upon  the 
.  largest  globe  that  is  ever  constructed,  these  differences  of  the  earth 
Irom  an  exact  sphere  could  not  be  perceived ;  and  the  artifksial  globe, 
therefore,  is  always  exactly  spherical. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  globe  let  a  straight  wire  pass,  this  will 
represent  the  axis,  and  the  points  where  it  cuts  the  surface,  the  north 
and  south  poles.  A  circle  drawn  at  the  distance  of  90  degrees  from 
either  pole  is  the  equator,  and  another  circle  drawn  from  any  point  of 
the  equator,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  will  be  the  first  meridian. 

The  equator  and  the  iSrst  meridian  are  divided  into  decrees  and 
minutes,  which  are  numbered,  beginning  at  the  point  where  tne  circles 
mtersect  each  other.  The  degrees  upon  the  first  meridian  are  number- 
ed on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  and  do  not  exceed  90.  They  point  out 
the  kcUtude.  The  degrees  upon  the  equator  are  numbered  completely 
round  the  circle,  and  extend  therefore  to  360.  They  enable  us  to  find  ' 
out  the  longitude. 

The  equator  and  first  meridian  are  distinguished  from  parallels  of 
latitude  and  other  meridian  lines,  by  their  being  graduated.  They  are 
also  sometimes  denoted  by  double  lines. 

We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  artificial  globe  exacdy  represents  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  proceed  to  explain  the  lines  which  are  com- 
monly drawn  upon  the  globe,  besides  the  equator  and  first  meridian, 
and  to  describe,  the  apparatus  usually  attached  to  it. 

In  order  that  we.  might  be  able  to  find  out  from  the  globe  itself^  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place,  a  parallel  to  the  equator  and  a 
meridian  line  would  require  to  be  drawn  through  that  place.  It  is  im- 
possible that  such  lines  could  be  drawn  through  every  point  on  the 
globe,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  brass  circle  placed  around  it, 
enables -us  to  find  out  the  latitude  and  longitude. ,  In  this  circle,  which 
is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  and  is  therefore  a  meridian,  the 
globe  is  suspended  by  the  axis.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  meridian  is 
graduated^  or  divided  into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  The  globe 
can  be  turned  round  its  axis,  while  the  general  meridian  remains  sta- 
tionary, so  thar  every  point  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe  must  pass  under 
some  point  of  the  meridian.  To  find  out  the  latitude  and  lonffituJo  of 
any  place,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  turn  the  globe  round  till  the 
given  place  be  brought  to  the  meridian.  The  number  of  degrees, 
minutes,  &c.  under  which  the  place  lies  will  be  its  latitude,  and  the 
number  intercepted  upon  the  equator  its  longitude. 

In  addition  to  the  general  meridian,  meridians  and  parattels  of  latitude 
are  usually  drawn  upon  the  globe,  through  every  5th  or  10th  degree  of 
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latitode  and  kmgitude,  aec<ndiiig  to  the  ^  size  of  the  globe.  These 
Baes  point  out  aociuately  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  those  places  which 
are  situated  upon  them,  and  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  situation  of 
other  plaoe& 

Besides  meridiana  and  parallels  of  latitude,  the  ecliptic  is  usually 
drawn  upon  globes,  and  also  the  tromcs  and  poUtr  ciraea.  All  these 
hst  are  commonly  drawn  with  double  lines  to  distinguish  them  firom 
other  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude. 

The  globe  suspended  in  the  general  meridian,  is  placed  upon  a 
wooden  frame.  The  upper  surface  of  this  frame  diodes  the  globe  into 
two  hemispherefl^  one  sup^or,  and  the  other  inferior,  and  represents, 
therefore,  the  fxOional  horizon  of  any  place  which  is  brought  to  the 
zenith  point  of  the  meridian.  There  are  two  notches  for  the  meridian 
to  slide  in,  by  which  different  elevations  of  the  pole  may  be  exhibited. 
The  horizon  has  commonly  drawn  upon  it  the  points  of  the  compass, 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  months  of  the  year,  &c. 

There  is  attached  to  the  general  meridian  a  quadravlt  composed  of  a 
thin  pliable  plate,  of  brass,  answering  exactly  to  a  quadrant  of  the 
meridian.  It  is  graduated,  and  has  a  notch,  nut,  and  screw,  by  which  it 
may  be  fixed  to  me  brazen  meridian  in  the  zenith  of  any  place.  When 
BO  fixed,  it  turns  round  a  pivot,  and  supplies  tlie  place  of  vertical  circles. 
It  is  hence  denominated  a  qwubrant  ofaltihuU, 

A  small  cirole  of  brass  is  placed  on  the  north  pole.  It  is  divided 
into  24  equal  parts,  and  is  termed  an  hour-circU.  On  the  pole  of  the 
globe  is  fixed  an  index,  which  turns  round  the  axis,  and  points  out  the 
houra  upon  the  hour-circle. 

Th^ne  is  also  often  attached  to  the  globe  a  compats^  which  is  placed 
upon  the  pediment  of  the  firame,  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

2.  ProhUma  $dved  hu  the  Globe,  Having  thus  described  the  globe 
and  its  apparatus,  we  snail  now  explain  some  of  the  problems  that  may 
be  resolved  by  it 

I.  To  find  iht  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  jdace,-^We  have  akeady 
seen  that  this  is  done  by  bringing  the  place  to  the  graduated  side  of  the 
genera]  meridian ;  the  degree  of  the  meridian  cut  by  the  place  being 
equal  to  the  latitude,  and  the  degree  of  the  equator  then  under  the 
meridian  being  the  longitude. 

II.  7b  find  a  place  upon  the  Globe,  Us  latitude  and  longitude  being 
given, — ^Find  the  degree  of  longitude  on  the  equator,  and  bring  it  to 
the  brass  meridian ;  then  find  the  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian, 
either  north  or  south,  and  the  point  of  the  globe  under  that  degree  of 
latitude  is  the  place  required. 

III.  7\kfind  all  the  places  on  Vie  Globe  that  have  the  same  latitude 
aa  a  given  place,  suppose  J^ew  For^-— Turn  the  globe  round,  and  all 
the  |uaces  that  pass  under  the  same  point  of  the  meridian  as  the  given 
place  does,  have  the  same  latitude  with  it 

IV.  7b  find  aU  the  places  that  have  the  same  longitude  or  hour  with  a 
given  place,  as  J^ew  York, — ^Bring  the  given  place.  New  York,  to  the 
meridian,  and  all  places  then  under  the  meridian  have  the  same  lon- 
gitude. 
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y.  ToJM  ihe  d^erenee  in  the  Hme  of  the-day  at  any  two  given  places f 
and  their  difference  of  longitude, — Bring  one  of  the  places  to  toe  meridian, 
and  set  the  hour-index  to  twelve  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the 
other  place  come  to  the  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the 
difference  of  time.  By  allowing  15  degrees  to  every  hour,  or  one 
degree  to  four  minutes  of  time,  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be 
known.  The  difference  of  longitude  may  also  be  found  without  the 
time,  in  the  following  manner: — Bring  each  of  the  places  to  the  meri- 
dian, and  mark  the  respective  longitudes.  Subtract  the  one  number 
from  the  other,  and  we  obtain  the  difference  of  longitude  sought 

yj.  7%6  time  being  knoton  at  any  given  place,  as  JVetff  Yorky  to  find 
vthai  hour  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  toorld. — ^Bring  the  ^ven  pmce, 
to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  the  |;iven  hour ;  then  mrn  the 
globe  tiU  the  other  place  come  to  the  meridian,  and  the  hour  at  which 
the  index  points  will  be  the  time  sought 

yil.  7\kfind  the  distance  of  two  places  on  the  g2o(e.-*-If  the  two  places 
be  either  both  on  the  equator  or  both  on  the  same  *  meridian,  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  is  the  distance  between  them,  reduc^  into  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  69|  to  the  degree,  will  give'  the  distance  nearly.  If  the  places 
be  in  any  other  situation,  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  them,  and 
the  degrees  intercepted  upon  it  by  the  two  places,  and  turned  into  miles,  ^ 
%s  above,  will  give*  their  distance, 

yill.  To  find  the  antaciy  periteci,  and  antipodes*  of  any  ^ioen  place 
suppose  JVeu;  York, — Brine  New  York  to  the  meridian,  and  find  by  tho 
meridian  the  point  upon  the  globe,  of  which  the  latitude  is  as  ^mucb 
south  as  that  of  New  York  is  north.    The  place  thus  arrived  at  will  he 

*  jltctt,  Amphucii,  HeteroBcii,  and  Periseii,  The  inhabitants  of  ihfi  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  earth  are  sometimes  distinruished  hy  the  ancient  geografrfiers, 
according  to  the  direction  of  their  shadows.  When  the  sun  at  mid-day  is  ▼ertical 
to  any  place,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  said  to  be  ateii,  that  is,  without 
shadow.     All  the  inhabitants  between  the  tropics  must  be  ascii  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  having  the  sun  sometimes  to  the  north*  and 
sometimes  to  the  south,  will  project  shadows  directed  by  turns  towards  either  pole, 
and  diey  were  therefore  said  to  be  amphiacii,  that  is  having  both  kinds  of  shadows; 

Those  who  inhabit  the  temperate  sones  were  called  heteroteii,  because  their 
shadows  &11  in  opposite  directions. 

Within  the  ooiar  circles  the  inhabitants  must,  for  awhile,  project  shadows  in  all 
directions,  and  they  are  therefore  said  to  be  periicU. 

PeruBci  and  Antaci,  and  Antipode».  The  seasons  which  the  inhabitants  of 
opposite  places  on  the  earth  enjoy  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  the*  hours  of  the  da^ 
at  these  places,  being  contrasted,  give  rise  to  certain  distinctions  with  which  it  is 
also  necessary  to  be  acquainted. 

Those  who  live  under  opposite  meridians,  at  ejjqualwdistanees  from  die  equator, 
and  upon  the  same  side  of  it,  are  termed  periaei.  They  have  the  same  seasons, 
but  reckon  at  the  same  instant  opposite  hours:  it  being  midnight  with  the  oas 
when  mid-day  with  the  other. 

Those  who  live  under  the  same  meridian  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  and  ai 
equal  distances  from  it,  are  called  antaci.  They  have  the  seasons  at  opposita 
tines,  bat  reckon  at  the  same  instant  the  same  hours. 

The  people  who  live  at  equal  distances  from  the  equator,  and  nnder  oppoule 
meridians,  are  termed  anteehiho7ie§,  or  antipodes.  They  have  both  the  seaaoaf 
and  the  hours  of  the  day  at  opposite  times. 
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the  ntuation  of  the  antoeci,  where  the  hotir  of  the  day  or  night  is  always 
Ae  same  as  at  New  York,  and  where  the  seasons  and  lengths  of  the 
days  and  niffhts  are  also  the  same,  but  at  opposite  thnes  of  the  year. 
New  York  oeiog  still  under  the  meridian,  set  the  faour-index  to  12  at 
noon,  or  pointing  towards  New  York,  then  turn  the  ^obe  half  round, 
till  the  inaex  points  to  the  opposite  hour,  or  12  at  night  The  place 
that  comes  under  the  same  point  of  the  meridian  where  New  York  was^ 
18  where  the  perioeci  dwell,  or  peoule  that  have  the  same  seasons^  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  New  York,  ana  the  sapie  lengths  of  the  days  and 
nights,  but  have  an  opposite  hour,  it  being  midnight  with  the  one  when 
poon  with  the  other.  Lastiv,  While  the  place  of  the  perioeci  is  at  the 
meridian,  couht  by  the  meridian  the  same  degree  of  latitude  south,  and 
that  will  give  the  place  of  the  antipodes  of  New  York.  They  have 
all  their  hours  and  seasons  opposite  to  those  of  New  York,  being  noon 
,  with  the  one  when  midnight  with  the  other,  and  winter  with  &e  one 
when  summer  with  the  other. 

DC.  Thjbid  the  swCsptact  in  tht  tctipiic  and  also  on  the  globe  at  amf 
given  Hme. — ^Find  in  the  calendar,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  the  gnreii 
month,  and  day  of  the  month,  and  immediately  opposite  will  be  &und 
the  sij^  and  degree  which  the  sun  is  in  on  that  day.  Then,  in  die 
ecliptic  drawn  upon  the  globe,  find  the  same  sign  and  degree,  an  J  that 
•  will  be  the  place  of  the  sun  required 

X.  T^eiime  being  given  at  anyplaet,  to  find  the  place  on  the  earth  to 
tMch  the  %m  19  tJ^n  vertical,--^md  the  sun's  place  on  the  globe  by 
the  last  problem  ^  and  turn  the  fflobe  about  till  that  place  come  to  the 
meridian ;  mark  the  degree  of  the  meridian  over  it,  which  will  show 
the  latitude  of  the  required  place.  Then  turn  the  globe  tHI  the  giren 
place  come  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  of  the  hour  circle  to  the 
given  moment  of  tihie.  Lastly,  Turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to 
twelTe  at  noon,  and  the  place  of  the  earth  correBpondin|f  to  that  upon 
the  globe,  which  stands  under  the  meridian  at  the  pomt  maiked  is 
before,  is  thilt  which  has  the  sun  at  thq  given  time  in  the  zenldi. 

XL  Jhfind  all  those  places  on  the  earth  to  which  tht'sun  is  verHeal  on 
agioenday.'^Find  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe,  as  in  the 
test  problem,  and  bring  that  place  to  the  meridian.  Turn  the  gfobe 
round,  and  note  all  the  places  which  pass  under  the  same  point.  TheM 
will  be  the  places  sought.    , 

This  problem  enables  us  to  determine  what  people  ara  ascii  on  any 
given  day.  It  is  evident,  that  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  also  find  to 
what  places  on  the  earth  the  moon  or  any  other  planet  is  vertical  at  a 

given  time :  the  place  of  the  planet  on  the  globe  at  that  time  being  feand 
y  its  declination  and  right  ascension. 

Xn.  A  f^e  being  given  in  the  torrid  zone,  to  find  on  what  two  dtMS 
^the  year  the  sun  is  vertical  at  that  ptoce.--Bring  the  given  phice  to  tne 
meridian,  and  note  the  degree  it  passes  under.  Turn  the  globe  round, 
and  note  the  (wo  points  of  the  ecliptic  which  pass  under  the  same  de- 
gree of  the  meridian.  Then,  find  by  the  wooden  horizon  on  what  cfi^ 
Sie  snn  is  in  these  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  on  these  days  he  WIS 
be  vertical  to  the  given  place. 
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XIII.  To  find  how  long  the  sun  Mnes  mOunU  setting  m  any  gwtn 
piact  m  ihtjri^d  zone^  Subtract  the  degrees  of  latitude  of  the  given 
place  from  ninety,  which  gives  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  and 
count  this  complement  upon  the  meridian  from  the  equator  towards  the 
pole,  marking  that  point  of  the  meridian ;  then  turn  the  globe  round, 
and  observe  what  two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  pass  exactly  under  the 
point  marked  on  the  meridian.  It  is  evident  that  the  sun  will  shine 
upon  the  eiven  place  without  setting  while  it  is  in  these,  and  all  the 
points  of  me  ecliptic  that  are  nearer  to  the  given  place.  Find,  therefore, 
upon  the  wooden  horizon  the  months,  and  days  of  the  months  in  which 
the  sun  is  in  the  two  points  in  question,  and  &ie  intermediate  time  win 
be  that  during  which  the  sun  constantly  shines  at  the  given  place. 

XIV.  To  find  how  long  the  sun  never  shines  upon  any  given  place  in 
the  frigid  zones, — Count  the  complement  of  latitude  tovviiras  the  aoath, 
or  fiurmest  pole,  and  then  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  last  problem. 


XV.  2\>  rectify  the  globe  to  the  UOitude  of  any  place, — ^Move  the  I 

meridian  in  its  groove,  till  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  ,the  horizon 
be  equal  to  the  latitude. 

XVI.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  (he  horizon  of  any  place, — ^Rectify  die 
fflobe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  the  last  problem ;  and  then  tam 
the  globe  on  its  axis  till  the  given  place  come  to  the  meridian.  The 
place  will  then  be  exactly  on  the  vertex  of  the  globe,  90  degrees  distant 
every  way  from  the  wooden  horizon  ;  and  that  horfason,  therefcwe,  mil 
represent  the  horizon  of  the  given  place.  .. 

XVII.  To  find  the  bearing  of  one  pUtce  from  another,  and  their  angU 
of  positi4nu — ^Rectify  the  gu>be  to  the  horizon  of  one  of  the  places. 

.  Screw  the  quadrant  of  altimde  to  the  zenith  point  of  the  meridian,  and 
make  it  revolve  till  .the  graduated  edge  passes  through  the  other  place. 
Then  look  on  the  wooden  horizon  for  the  point  of  the  compass,  or 
number  of  degrees  from  the  south,  where  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
meets  die  horizon,  and  that  will  be  fhe  bearing  of  the  latter  place  from 
the  former,  or  the  angle  of  position  sought 

XVIII.  To  find  all  those  places  on  the  earth  to  which  the  sun  at  a 
given  time  is  rising  or  setting ;  also  what  places  are  then  illuminated  by 
the  sunj  or  in  darkness;  and  where  it  is  noon,  or  midnight, — ^Find  the 
place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  time,  and  rectify  the 
globe  to  its  horizon,  in  which  state  the  place  will  be  in  the  zenith  point 
of  the  globe.  Then  is  all  the  hemisphere  above  the  wooden  horizon 
enlightened,  or  in  daylight,  while  the  hemisphere  below  the  horizon  is 
in  darkness,  or  night;  bsdy,  to  all  these  places  by  the  eastern  side  of 
the  horizon,  the  sun  is  just  setting,  and  to  those  by  the  western  nde,  he 
k  just  rising. 

XIX^  l%e  time  ^a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse  being  given^  to  find  aU  (ftaie 
places  at  which  Unt  edipse  wUi  be  visible^ — ^Find  tl^  place  to  which  the 
sun  is  verdcal  at  the  given  time,  and  rectifjr  the  elobe  to  the  horizon  of 
that  place.  Then,  by  the  last  problem,  it  is  evi^K^nt,  that  if  the  eclipse 
be  solar,  a  part  of  it  at  the  beginning  oidy  will  b^'  >^e^  in  places  iraush 
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are  not  &r  above  the  eaatera  side  of  the  horizon ;  while,,  in  the  rest  of 
the  upper  hemisphere,  the  whole  of  the  eclipse  will  be  visible.  A  part 
cf  it  at  the  end  will  be  seen  in  places  which  are  neai*  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  western  part  of  the  horizon.  If  the  eclipse  be  lunar,  the  mooa 
will  be  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  sno,  and  vertical  to 
that  point  of  the  earth  which  is  opposite  to  the  place  to  which  the  sun 
IS  vertical.  The  eclipse,  therefore,  will  be  visible  in  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere. 

XX.  To  find  the  beginning  and  end  o/tunlight,  on  any  day  of  the  year, 
far  aity  laJtUude, — It  is  twilight  in  the  evening  from  sunset  till  the  sun  is 
eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon  :  and  iu  the  morning  from  the  time 
the  sun  is  within  eighteen  degrees  or  the  horizon  till  the  moment  of  his 
rising.  Therefore,  rectify  the  globe  to  the  given  latitude,  set  tlie  index 
of  the  hour-circle  to  twelve  at  noon,  and  screw  on  the  quadrant  of 
altitude.  Find  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  opposite  to  the  sun's 
place,  and  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  westward  along  with  the  quadrant 
of  altitude,  till  that  point  cut  the  quadrant  in  the  eighteenth  degree 
below  tlie  western  side  of  the  horizon.  The  index  will  then  show 
the  time  of  dawning  in  the  morning.  Next  turn  the  globe  and  quadrant 
of  altitude  towards  the  east,  till  the  same  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic 
meet  the  quadrant  in  the  eighteenth  degree  below  the  eastern  side  of 
the  horizon.  The  index  will  then  show  the  time  when  twilight  ends 
in  the  evening. 

XXI.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  the  present  sUtuUion  of  the  earth, — Rec- 
tify the  globe  to  the  horizon  of  the  place.  Its  situation  will  then 
correspond  to  that  of  the  earth ;  and,  if  it  stand  m  the  sun,  it  will  be 
illuminated  as  the  earth  is. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 


The  following  questions  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve a  careful  and  minute  ezaminatioa  of  every 
page  and  paragraph  in  the  book.  It  is  recom* 
^tended  that  questions  on  the  Atlas,  in  relation 
to  each  topic,  be  put  to  the  pupil  before  the  ques- 
tions on  the  matter  contained  m  the  book.  These 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  pupil  by  tlhe  teacher ; 
the  following,  will  however,  serve  as  a  general 
mode  of  examination,  on  the  Atlas. 

Q,u,estio7is  on  the  map  of  Maine. 
Boundaries?  Capital?  Direction  of  Portland 
from  Augusta?  Warren  from  Augusta?  Bangor? 
Norridgewock  ?  Hallowell  ?  Relfa.«t  ?  &c.  &c. 
Principal  islands  in  Maine  ?  Direction  of  Mt. 
Uescrt  island  from  Augusta?  &c.  &c.  Principal 
rivers  of  Maine.  Describe  the  Penobscot;  that 
i!*,  tell  where  it  rises,  which  way  it  Hows,  and 
where  it  empties.  Counties  of  Maine  ?  What 
I  ie  on  ihe  Atlantic  ?  What  county  on  the  eastern 
border,  &c.  icd  Wliat  are  the  principal  lakes 
in  Maine .''  In  what  county  is  Moosehead  Lake  ? 
Its  direction  from  Augusta  ?  And  so  with  other 
lake^. 

Thft  teache:  will  easily  vary  the  questions  to 
suit  lUs  pupil  and  the  nature  of  the  case;  the 
following,  however,  stre  the  points  to  which 
the  student'ji  attention  should  be  specially  di- 
rected, in  his  study  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  ques- 
tions should  be  so  formed  as  to  elicit  answers 
respecting  them. 

1.  Bo!indari(fs.  3.  The  Capital.  3.  Direction 
of  the  principal  towns  from  the  Capital.  4.  Prin- 
cipal islands,  if  any:  and  their  direction  from 
the  Capital.  5.  Rivers  ;  with  a  description  con- 
taiqlng  their  sources,  direction,  and  plan  of 
embouchure.  6.  Counties  or  other  divisions; 
those  that  lie  on  the  southern  border;  those 
on  the  western,  &c.  Also  the  towns  in  each 
county,  &.C.  Scc.  7.  Lakes ;  then  in  what  direc- 
tion each  one  is  from  the  capital ;  the  county 
or  division  in  which  it  lies,  &c. 
INTRODUCTION. 
The  Earthy  its  Figure^  Dimensions.,  Sfc. 
Pag;:  5.  Describe  the  Earth.  What  is  the  Axis  ? 
The  Poles  ?  The  Equator  ?  A  meridian  ?  Lati- 
tude? I-ongiiude?  Decrees?  Tropics?  Polar 
Circles  ?  Zones?  The  Dimensions  and  Divisions 
of  the  Earth  ?  Representations  of  the  Earth  ? 
Globes?    Maps? 

Land  and  Water. 
PageG.  What  of  Continents?  Islands?  Capes? 
Peninsulas?  An  Isthmus?  Oceans?  Pacific 
Ocean  ?  Indian  Ocean  ?  Southern  or  Antarctic 
Ocean  ?  Arctic  Ocean  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  the 
Ocean  ?  What  are  Seas  ?  Gulfs  ?  Bays  ?  Straits  ? 
Sounil!<?  Harbors?  Roadsteads?  What  of  the 
depth  of  Ihe  Ocean?  Tides?  Currents?  Whirl- 
pools? Saltness  of  the  Sea?  Temperature  of 
the  Ocean  ? 

Surface  of  the  Land. 
Page  9..    What  of  mountains?    Volcanoes? 
Valleys?  Plains?  Deserts?  Prairies?  Stepijes? 
.  Lakes  and  Rivers. 

Page  Id.  What  are  Lakes?  Describe  the 
Class^fl.  What  of  periodical  Lakes  ?  Lagoons  ? 
Rivers?  Basins?  Beds?  Banks?  Mouths?  Es- 
tuaries (ir  Friths  ?  A  Delta  ?  Falls  ?  Rapids  ?  A 
Bore?  Bars?  Periodical  Floods?  Alluvial  De- 
posites  ? 

Climate  and  Winds. 
Page  13.    What  of  CI imate  ?    Causes  of  Cli- 
mate ?   Seasons  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ?    Seasons  of 
the  Temperate  Zones?    Seasons  of  the  Frigid 
Zones?   Wind?  Permanent  Winds?  Periodical 


Winds?      Variable  Winds?      Trade  Winds .» 
Monsoons?     Sea    breezes?     Land    Breezes? 
Hurricanes  ?    Whirlwinds  ?    Hot  Winds  ? 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants. 

Page  13.     What  is  the  number  ef  plants? 
Their  distribution  ?    What  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  Frigid  Zones?     Vegetation  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zones  ?    Vegetation  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ? 
Oeographieal  Distribution  of  Jtnimais. 

Page  14.    What  is  the  number  of  species? 
Their  distribution  ?   Describe  the  Zoological  Re- 
gions.   What  of  the  animals  of  islands  ? 
Man. 

Page  15.  What  is  said  of  man  ?  Varieties  of 
the  Human  Race  ?  Languages  ?  Population  of 
the  Globe  ?» 

Politieal  Institutions. 

Page  16.  What  of  Government  ?  Powers  and 
branches  of  Government?  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment? Monarchy?  Despotism?  Limited  Mon- 
archy ?  Republic  ?  Democracy  ?  Artstocracy  ? 
States?    Colonies? 

Religion. 

Page  16.  What  are  the  varieties  of  Religious 
gystems?  What  of  Fetichism  ?  Sabeiam?  Ju- 
daism? Christianity?  Mahometan  ism  ?  Brah- 
manism  ?  Buddhism  ?  Nanekism  ?  Doctrines 
ofConfueius?  Magianlsm?  Numbers  of  jhto- 
fessors  of  religion  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 
Maine. 

Page  19.  Boundaries  of  Maine?  Extent? 
What  of  the  mountains  ?  Valleys  ?  •  Describe  the 
Saco.  The  Androscoggin.  The  Kennebec.  The 
Penobscot.  The  St.  Croix.  The  St.  John's. 
What  are  the  Lakes  ?  Bays  ?  Islands  ?  What 
of  the  climate?  Soil?  Natural  Productions? 
Minerals?  Face  of  the  country?  The  Coun- 
ties? County  towns?  Describe  thes.CumberIand 
and  Oxford  Canal.  What  of  the  towns  in  ge- 
neral? Describe  Portland.  Thomaston.  Hal- 
lowell. Augusta.  Bath.  Brunswick.  Bangor. 
York.  Castine.  Gardiner.  Waterville.  East- 
port.  Calais.  Lubec.  Machias.  What  of  Agri- 
culture? Commerce?  Manufactures?  Fisheries? 
Forests?  Population?  Government?  Religion  ? 
Education  ?    History  ?^ 

JVfeio  Hampshire. 

Page  24.'  Boundaries  of  New  Hampshire? 
Extent  ?  Mountains  ?  Describe  Mt.  Washington. 
The  Notch.  What  of  the  Valleys  ?  Describe  the 
Merrimack.  The  Piscataqoa.  Lake  Wihnipi- 
seogee.  The  Isles  of  Shoals.  What  of  the  cli- 
mate ?  Soil  ?  Mineral  productions  ?  Productions 
of  the  Soil?  Face  of  the  country?  Natural 
Cnriosities?  Divisions?  Population?  Canals? 
Portsmouth?  Concord?  Dover?  Somersworth? 
Dunstable?  Exeter?  Gilmanton?  Hanover? 
Haverhill?  Keene?  Amherst?  Agriculture? 
Commerce?  Fisheries?  Manufactures?  Edu- 
cation? Religion.^  Government?  History? 
Fermont. 

Page  39.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Rivers?  Describe  Lake  Champlain.  What  of 
the  islands?  Climate?  Soil?  Minerals?  Face 
of  the  country?  Mineral  Waters?  Vegetable 
productions  ?    Divisions  ?     Population  ?    Mont- 

Bilier?  Burlington?  Bennington?  Middlebury? 
rattleborough  ?      Commerce  ?       Agriculture  ? 
Manufactures?    Government?    Canals'    Reli 
gion  ?    Education  ?    History  ? 
Massachusetts. 
Page  33.    Boundaries  of  Massachusetts  ?    Ex- 
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tmrntf  ■opvlatloa?  MMurtatas?  Valtovfl?  Elr- 
«n>  DeMribeNAatoek«C  lUrtte*!  Viseyard. 
WtetaretbeoUierialaBdfl?  WtetofUiebajn? 
ehoMs?  OapM?  NabABt?  CUmate?  8oO? 
VtaUbto  BradacUoM?  Mineral  prodnctioiM  ? 
rhMorUMCMuitry?  Dhrtokmi?  CtaaU?  &aU- 
'    "    '   I?    CiMriettoWB?    Cambridfe? 


?  Beveily?  N«w  Bedford?  Ntatacket? 
Newlmnrport?  Oloaeeiter?  Marbleheftd  ?  Lov- 
eO?  PJl  liver?  Taunton?  Lynn?  Plymouth? 
OoMOfd?  Lexlniton?  Worcester?  Plttsfleld? 
SprlB^ld?  Northampton?  Agriculture?  Com- 
merce? Manufhctuiet  ?  Fiaheriei?  6o?em- 
ment?    £eliglon?    Educatioo?    Biitoiy?      . 


rate  41.  Bottndariee  of  Rhode  Island  ?  Ex- 
teat  f  Mooatains?  Rivers?  Islands?  Bays? 
Harbors?  aimate?  8oU?'  Vegetable  produc 
thma?  Mineral  prod«ieaoBS?  Face  of  the  coun- 
try? Divisions?  Population?  Canals?  RaU- 
ways?  WhatissaidofProvidenee?  Newport? 
Bristol?  Warwick?  Pawtucket?  Agriculture? 
Mannlkcuues?  Cosuneroe?  Government?  Reli- 
gion? Education?  Hiatoiy? 
Cnntftifut. 

Page  4S. '  Boundaries  of  Connecticut  ?  Extent  ? 
MouBtains?  Valleys?  Describe  the  Connecticut 
Elver.  FarmtagUmR.  The  Housatonlc.  Loni 
fsland  Sound.  Thames.  What  of  the  climate? 
Soil?  Mineral  productions  ?  Face  of  the  country? 
Divistons?  Population?  Canals?  New  Haven? 
Bartfbrd?  Middletown?  Norwich?  New  Lon- 
don? Wethersfield?  Litchfield?  Agriculture? 
Ooauneree?  Manufhctures ?  Government?  Re- 
I?    Bducatton?    Histoiy? 


NEW  ENGLAND. 
CVeasraZ   Fmw. 

Page 47.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Vtmnlain^?  Vulkv* '  "Rhrrn  ?  Lakes?  Pnnds? 
fiayai  limrbtinr  Shury« :  CEiruate.^  Soltr  AfcTl- 
tliiiiire^  Bc^neryr  InbabJUntt?  KductUtm? 
ReHEian.'  Munen.^  Cu*U}mi?  ttiUltuimns? 
A  Vie  r«Ht. 

f«gn5l.  BciuTKtnrlrf  ?  RxLent?  Mi^untaitis? 
V  Lll<^ V  B  ?  ITCK  ri  he  t Ji  M  II  u  dBon .  Th*  Moti  q  iv  k. 
Tbe  (^«>pefiee.  Wlint  b  ioid  nf  tEie  lalt«i  f  Dds- 
cril>«  Lake  Chmm plain.  Deicriba  Long  [Alaad. 
WtiAl  of  teller  i»l and  1.'  Ba>i?  Ilarboriy  r  011- 
qwtft?  Boil?  V^efetAble  ptodticLlona :  Mi  neural 
{tmducilOHs  ?  Miocfil  8prkng«  f  Dtacnb'f^  the 
Kits  or  Ntw  Vofk.  Wii&l  of  ilie  Fhci?  cf  the 
eiMiiilrv?  DUuiuu*?  Eiio  CAasii i  Champlain 
Canal?  Its  branches?  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal?  Railroads?  New  York  City?  Brooklyn? 
Albany  ?  Troy  ?  Hudson  ?  Schenectady  ?  Pough- 
keepele?   Newbury?    Catskill?    Tlconderoga? 


Crown    point  ?      Flattsburgh  ? 
Beckett's  Harbor?  Auburn? 


Ogdensburg? 
Sing  Sing?  Utica? 
?    Geneva?    Canandaigua?    Rochester? 
Lockport  ?    Buflklo  ?    What  is  said  of  tbe  com- 
merce of  New  York  ?  Manufketores  ?  Religion  ? 
Government  ?    Education  ?    History  ? 
ATmo  J0r«ey. 
Page 60.    Boundaries?   Extent?  Mountains? 
Rivera?    Describe  the  Passaic.    What  is  said  of 
the  Bays?    Capes?    Harbora?    CUmate?    Soil? 
Mineral  productions  ?    Face  of  the  country?  Di- 
visions? Canals?  Railroads?  Trenton?  New- 
ark?   New  Brunswick?  Patterson?   Rahway? 
Ellzabethtown  ?      Burlington  ?      Bordentown  ? 
Longbranch?  Amboy?  Princeton?  Agriculture? 
Manufactures?    Commerce?    Fishems?    Gov- 
ernment?   Religion?    Education?    History? 
P0muylvaiUa, 
T^M|B64.    Boundaries?  Extent?   Mountains? 
ValMyt?  Describe  the  Delawmre.   The  Allegha- 
ny.   The  MoQongaheia.    What  of  the  climate  ? 


Sou?     Mineral  piodactiona?      VegeUble  ps*. 
ductlons?    Mineral  Springs  ?    Face  of  tbe  conn- 
try?    Divisions?   Canals?    Railroads?    Give  a 
description  of  Philadelphia.   Wbatof  Ptttelrarg? 
Readini?   Lancaster?   Bethlebem?  Nasavsti? 
Easton?  Economy?   Agricultore ?  OoauMrce? 
Manufhctures?     Ctovemment?      Intaabitaots? 
Religion?    Education?    Histoty? 
Dsieasere. 
Page 79.    Boundaries?    Extent?    Faceofths 
country?  Riven?  Bay?  Cape?  Cliamle?  Soil? 
Divisions?  Canal?   Railroad?    Towns?  Ajpri- 
culture?  Commerce?   Manulactnres ?  Govern- 
ment?   Religion?    Education?    History? 
MarykauU 
Page 74.    Boundaries?   Extent?   Monataias; 
Face  of  the  country  ?   Riven?    Bay?   Haihon? 
Climate?  Soil?   Productions?    Diviaiotts?   Ca- 
nals ?    Railroads  ?    What  is  said  of  Baltimore  ? 
Annapolis?  Frederick?  Hagerstown?  Agricul- 
ture? Commerce?  Manuftctures?  Govemnent? 
Religion  ?    Education  ?    History  ? 
JfiddUStatis. 
Page 77.    Boundaries?   Extent?   Moonlalas? 
VaUeys?  Riven?  Shores?  Bays?  Lakes?  Cli- 
mate?   Soil?    InhabitanU? 

Dittrietitf  ColumUt 
Page  79.    Situation?    Divisions?    Fneeoftbe 
country  ?  Soil  ?  Commerce  ?  Population  ?  What 
£■  said  of  Washington  ?   Georgetown?    Alexan- 
dria?   Education?    Religion? 

Page  81.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Moantains? 
Describe  the  Potomac.  Other  riven  of  Virginia. 
What  of  the  Bays?  Harbon?  Shores?  Capes? 
Climate?  Soil?  Face  of  tbe  country  ?  Mineral 
productions  ?  Vegetable  productions  ?  Mineral 
Waten  ?  Describe  the  passage  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  Blue  Ridge.  Tbe  Natuml  Bridge. 
Weyer*s  Cave.  Madison's  Cave.  The  Moan 
tain  lake.  What  are  the  diviskms  of  the  State  ? 
Canals  ?  Railroads  ?  Describe  Richmond.  Nor- 
folk. What  of  Gosport?  Petenburg?  Fred- 
ericksburg? Lynchburg?  Willhimsbarff ?  York- 
town?  Wheeling?  Mount  Vernon?  What  an 
other  towns  ?  What  of  agriculture  ?  ManaAc- 
tures?  Commerce?  Government?  Religion? 
Education?    History? 

JW>rEA  C^roltxe. 
Page  87.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains.' 
Riven?  Islands?  Sounds?  Bays?  Shores? 
Capes?  Face  of  the  country?  Climate?  Soil? 
Describe  tbe  Swamps.  What  of  the  Mineral 
iroductions?  Vegetable  productionii  ?  Mineral 
iprings?  Divisions?  Canals?  Railroads?  New- 
born? Raleigh?  VVilmincton?  Fayetteville ? 
What  are  other  fowni  ?  What  of  agriculture? 
Commercft'  Mfumfufiurt^iti  Govrrmn^^nt?  Re- 
ligion ?    Fd  ij  t  n  I  i  ii>n  ?     1 1  JsttfO'  i 

Page  98.  BmtinJafies^  Kitcnt.'  Fac^  of  the 
country?  Hiivi:T>?  T^lan^ta?  Hsrbots?  Climate? 
Soil?  B(1i!^lt^r3l  pfCfdii^tkma /  V^e^table  pro- 
ductions? Ui  via  tons  r  iMiiiilMton  ^  (E^a  bills?  Rail- 
ways? Roa<l6i^  De^cfitu  Charleston.  What  of 
theothertrmnai'  Agrkiittufe?  Cammiirce?  Re- 


ligion?   EUu{!4tloi}F    HUtaryf 
Orttrjpa. 

Page96<  Emindat^i^r  ExtdRt?  Face  ef  tbe 
country?  nircrt?  Ittaeda?  Cltmntf^?  Soil? 
Describe  MrujAck  Cnvf .  \%liat  of  tht  Mineral 
production  s?  D  i  v  1  i  Ions  ?  Canal  ?  Kailroad  ? 
Describe  tJif^  f!iE>^of  ElAvatiiiab.  WI«it  i»  said  of 
other  towns.'  AgncLilmi«?  Conin*erco?  Gov- 
ernment? KelJBion^  Educailun  ^  Indians? 
History? 

FtorUm. 

Page 99.    Boundaries?  Extent?  Describe  tbe 
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St.  John's.  The  Appalaehieota.  Wbaf  ere  ths 
other  rlyen?  Iflands?  What  of  Harbors? 
Shores?  Climate?  Boll?  Vegetable  produc- 
tions? Faceof thecoantry?  Divisions?  Des- 
cribe St.  Aagnstine.  Pensaeola.  What' is  said 
of  other  towns  ?  Agricnltuie  ?  Government  ? 
History? 


Page  101.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Rivers  ?  Bay  ?  Climate  ?  Soil  ?  Faee  of  the 
country?  Divisions?  Railroads?  Canals?  Des- 
cribe Mobile.  What  is  said  of  other  towns? 
Agriculture?  Commerce?  Government?  Be- 
lifion?    Education?    Indians?    History? 

Page  104.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Face  of  the 
•ountry?  Rivers?  Bays?  Islands?  Climate? 
^oil?  Natural  productions?  Divisions?  Des- 
cribe Natchez.  What  is  said  of  the  other  towns  ? 
internal  improvements  ?  Agriculture?  Indians? 
Religion?  Education?  Government?  History? 
Louuituui* 

Page  106.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Face  of  the 
country?  What  is  said  of  the  Mississippi?  Red 
River?  Other  rivers?  Lakes?  Islands  .^  Shores  ? 
Inlets?  Bays?  Climate?  Soil?  Divisions? 
Popnlation?  Canals?  Railroad?  Describe  New 
Orleans.  What  of  tbe  other  towns?  Agricul- 
ture? Commerce?  Government?  Religion? 
Bdttcation?    History? 

SoMther%  SUUu. 

Page  111.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Rivers?  Bavs?  Sounds?  Shores?  Capes?  Cli- 
mate?   Soil?     Natural  productions?    Inhablt- 

0llt8  ?   DIS^BOOS  ?    OCairaotv  and  Oustonta  f  VTliat 

U  aald  of  the  troatment  of  the  Slaves  ?  Their 
dress?  Privileges?  Marriages?  Amusements? 
Duration  of  Slavery  ?  In  what  light  ace  slaves 
regarded  ?    Punishments  ? 


Page  115.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Valleys?  Describe  the  Tennessee.  What  of 
other  rivers?  Climate?  Soil?  Natural  produc- 
tions ?  Minerals  ?  Face  of  the  country  ?  Cn- 
rioaities?  Divisions?  Describe NashvUle.  What 
is  said  of  other  towns?  Agriculture?  Manu- 
factures? Government?  Religion?  Education? 
History  ? 

KeiUueky. 

Page  118.  Boundaries  ?  Extent  ?  Face  of  the 
country?  Rivers?  Climate?  Soil?  Minerals? 
Mineral  Waters?  Describe  Mammoth  Cave. 
The  "  Sink  Holes."  What  is  said  of  Divisions  ? 
Population  ?  Railroad  ?  Canal  ?  Louisville  ? 
Other  towns?  Manufactures?  Agriculture? 
Commerce?  Government?  Religion?  Educa- 
tion?   History? 

Okio. 

Page  191.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Face  of  the 
country?  Rivers?  Describe  the  Muskingum. 
Other  livers.  What  of  the  Bays  ?  Harbois  ?  Soil  ? 
Climate?  Minerals?  Natural  Vegetable  pro- 
ductions? Divisions?  Canals?  Railroads?  Des- 
cribe Cincinnati.  -What  is  said  of  other  towns  ? 
Agriculture?  Commerce?  Manufhctures?  Gov- 
ernment?' Education?    Religion?    History? 


Page  1S6.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Rivers? 
Clhnate?  Soil?  Minerals?  Caves?  Face  of  the 
country?  Divisions?  Canals?  Railroads? 
Towns?  Agriculture?  Goyemment?  Religion? 
Education  f    History? 

IUinois» 

Flige  ISiB.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Face  of  the 
country?  Rivers?  Climate?  Soil?  Minerals? 
Divhrions?  Population?  Towns?  Agriculture? 
Manulhctures  f  Government  ?  Sdneation  ?  His- 
tory? 


Page  130.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Monntains? 
Rivers?  Climate?  Soil?  Minerals?  Face  of  the 
country?  Divisions?  Population?  Describe  St. 
Louis.  What  of  the  other  towns?  Agricukore? 
Government?  Religion?   EducatiMt?  History? 

Page  138.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Bfouutains? 
The  Mississippi?  Describe  the  Arkansaw.  The 
White  river.  What  of  the  climate?  Soil?  Min- 
erals? Face  of  the  country?  Divisions?  Popu- 
lation? Towns?  Agriculture?  Government? 
History  ? 

JtftdktfeR  T^VTJtsry* 

Page  134.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Soil?  Face 
of  the  country?  Rivers?  Lakes?  Climate? 
Minerals?  Divisions?  Towns?  Inhabitants? 
History  ? 

Htmn  or  Wiseoniin  District, 

Page  136.    Boundaries  ?    Divisions  ?    Popula- 
tion.^ Inhabitants?    Physical  Features ? 
VFutern  fitstss. 

Page  136.  Boundaries .-  Extent  ?  Face  of  the 
country  ?  Describe  the  Prairies.  The  Parrens. 
What  of  the  rivers?  Climate?  Soil?  Vegetable 
productions?  Minerals?  Diseases?  inhabltanu? 
Scenes  on  the  Rivers?  Education?  Religion? 
fVestem  JXstrieL 

Page  139.    Extent  ?    Extent  of  the  Missouri 
DisUJCt?  Face  of  the  country  ?  Rivers?  Inhabl- 
tanu?   Extent  of  the  Oregon  District?    Soil? 
Climate?    Rivers?    Inhabitanto? 
UtUUi  8tatS0. 

Page  140.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Face  of  the 
cvumtT  f  inmt  l>  BHld  of  tbe  Alleghany  chain  i 
The  ROckv  Mountains  ?  The  Mississippi  Valley  f 
The  Pacllic  slope  ?  Soil?  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi?  Describe  the  Mississippi.  What  of  its 
navigation?  Tbe  Missouri f  Bays?  GolA? 
Shores?  Capes?  Climate?  Minerals?  Political 
Divisions?  Population?  Agriculture?  Com? 
Tobacco?  Cotton?  Rice?  Grain?  Other  pro 
ductions?  Commerce?  Manufkctnres ?  Fishe- 
ries? Public  lands?  Revenue?  Expenditure? 
Army?  Navy?  Posts?  Mint?  Canals?  Rail- 
roads ?  Slavery  ?  Religions  Denominations  * 
Edttcatton  ?  Government  ?  History  ? 
PvTritm   TVritory. 

Page  149.  Inhabitants?  Chief  town?  Traded 
Mountains  ? 

Ufper  C*<iws#Si 

Page  149.  BouniUries?  Extent?  Faceof  the 
country?  Climate?  Soil?  Rivers?  Describe  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  What  of  towns?  Canals ^ 
Inhabitants?  Government?  Education?  Re- 
Uglon? 

Lmotr  Omarfit. 

Page  151.  Boundaries?  Divisions?  Popala<^ 
tion .'  Describe  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  What 
of  the  Soil?  Climate?  Canals?  Describe  Que- 
bec. Montreal.  What  of  other  towns  ?  Oor- 
ernment?  Iaws?  InhabitanU?  EdueatioB.* 
Religion? 

Page  154.  Boundaries?  Divisions?  Popula- 
tion ?  Soil  ?  Face  of  the  country  ?  Describe  the 
St.  Lawrence.  What  are  the  other  rivers? 
What  is  said  of  the  Bays?  Towns?  Govern- 
ment ? 

JVbvn  SeoUa. 

Page  155.  Boundaries?  Divisions?  Popola- 
tion  .^  Extent  ?  Soil?  Face  of  the  country?  Ctt- 
mate  ?  Rivers  ?  Bays  ?  Islands  ?  Minerals  ?  Gyp- 
sum? Canals?  Describe  Halifkx.  What  are 
tbe  other  towns  ?  What  is  said  of  the  favem- 
ment?    Inhabitants? 
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Prvnct  Rdwurd  laUmd* 

Page  156.  Situation  f  Eitent  ?  Population  ? 
Divlaions?  Capital?  Climate?  SoU?  Inbabi- 
unu  ?    Uoverament  ? 

^mfonndlnnd.   . 

Page  156.  Situation  ?  Extent  ?  Face  of  the 
foantry?  Soli?  Climate?  InbabitanU?  Fishe- 
rieR?  Government?  Population?  What  is  said 
of  the  Capital?  lalands?  Describe  the  Creat 
Bank. 

JVew  Jffrttam. 

Page  157.  Situation  ?  What  is  tnid  of  its  lim- 
iu?  Face  of  the  country  ?  Rivers?  Lakes: 
Inhabitants?    Isiands? 

Ortefdand. 

Paxe  158.  Where  does  it  lie  ?  To  tvboro  does 
the  island  belong  ?  What  is  said  of  its  climate  ? 
Inhabitants? 

Ictla-nA, 

Page  159.      Situation?     Extent?     Settlers? 
Population?    Towns?    Mountains?    Minerals? 
Ve^table  productions  ?    Education  ?   Religion  ? 
Mexican  United  States. 

Page  159.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Rivers?  Lakes?  Bays?  Harbors?  Climate? 
Soil  ?  Vegetables  ?  Minerals  ?  Divisions  ? 
Population  ?  Describe  the  city  of  Mexico.  What 
is  said  of  Huehuetoca  ?  Guadaloupe?  Otumba? 
Puebia?  Cholula?  Tlascala?  Oaxaca?  Vera 
Cruz?  Xalapa?  Orizava?  Cordova?  Perote? 
Acapulco?  aueretaro?  Ouanaxuato?  The 
hacienda  of  Jaral  ?  Valladolid  ?  Guadalaxara  ? 
Zacatecas  ?    Other  towns  ?  San  Liiis  ?    Potosi  ? 

TampiCO  ?     Chihuahua  ?     Duranao  ?    fianta  VA  ? 

Settlements  in  Cohahuila  and  Texas  ?     Upper 
California?  The  Missions?  Agriculture?  Com- 
merce? Manufactures?  Inhabitants?  Religion? 
Antiquities  ?    The  Pyramids  ?    History  ? 
Republic  of  Central  America. 

Page  167.  Boundaries?  Divisions?  Popula- 
tion? Mountains?  Lakes?  Rivers?  Soil?  Cli- 
mate? Coasts?  Bays?  What  is  said  of  New 
Guatemala  ?  Old  Guatemala  ?  The  other  towns  ? 
Commerce?  Inhabitants?  Government?  His- 
tory? 

M'orth  America.     General  View. 

Page  168.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Popula- 
tion? Mountains?  Rivets?  Bays?  Gulfs? 
Lakes?  Table-lands?  The  Plain?  The  bison? 
Musk  ox?  Moose?  Reindeer?  Caribou?  Com- 
mon deer?  Elk?  Long-tailed  deer?  Black- 
tailed  deer  ?  Antelope  ?  Rocky  mountain  sheep  ? 
Cougar?  Lynx?  Bears?  Badger?  Glutton? 
Dogs?  Wolves?  Foxes?  The  Weasel?  Er- 
mine? Mink?  Marten?  Fisher?  Ra^coon^? 
Otter?  Marmots?  Beavers?  Muskrats?  Opos- 
sum ?  Porcupine  ?  Skunk  ?  The  Eagle  ?  Tur- 
key ?  Buzzard  ?  Crow  ?  Quail  ?  Grouse  ?  Owls  ? 
The  Mocking-bird  ?  Cat-bird?  Humming-bird? 
The  Alligator?  Snakes?  Indians? 
West  Indies. 

Page  179.  Situation?  Divisions?  Climate? 
Productions?  Hurricanes?  Inhabitants?  What 
is  the  extent  of  the  Bahamas  ?  Number?  Names 
of  the  islands  ?  To  what  conntrv  do  they  belong? 
What  is  said  of  the  population?  Capital? 
Where  do  the  Bermudas  lie  ?  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  Inhabitants  ?  The  capital  ?  To  what 
country  do  they  belong?  .What  is  the  extent  of 
Cuba?  To  what  country  does  it  belong  ?  Popu- 
lation ?  Pace  of  the  country  ?  Soil  ?  Produc- 
tions? Exports?  J)escribe  Havana.  What  is 
said  of  the  other  towns  ?  To  what  country  does 
Porto  Rico  belong?  What  is  its  extent  ?  Cll- 
nMito  ?  Soil  ?  Population  ?  What  are  its  principal 
K??.^2S°?I.  ,I>««cribe  the  capital.  Where  is 
Hayti  situated?  Give  its  history.    Extent.  What 


is  said  of  its  climate  ?  Soil  ?  Capital  ?  Other 
cities  ?  To  what  country  does  Jamaica  belong .' 
What  is  its  extent  ?  Wliat  of  its  surface  ?  Moua- 
tains?  Soil?  Climate?  Population?  Toi^ms? 
What  is  said  of  the  English  islands  ?  Trinidad  r 
Tobago?  Grenada?  Barbadoes?  St.  Vincent? 
St.  Lucia?  Dominica?  Antigua?  St.  Chris- 
topher? Government  of  the  islands?  Toul 
population  ?  What  of  the  French  islands  ?  Mar 
tioique?  Guadaloupe  ?  Mariegalante  ?  Deseada/ 
To  what  powers  does  St.  Mai  tin  belong?  What 
is  said  ol^the  Dutch  islands?  Cura^oa?  St. 
Eustatia  ?  What  is  said  of  St.  Bartholomew : 
JVVio  Orenada. 

Page  134.  Situation  ?  Extent  ?  Population  i 
Mountains?  Rivers?  Bays?  Climate?  Soil? 
Minerals?  Natural  curiosities?  Division?-* 
Describe  Bogota.  Carthagena.  What  is  said 
of  Santa  Martha?  Porto  Bello?  Rio  Hacba: 
Panama?  Pc:->van?  Pasto?  Inhabitants  f 
Travelling?    Ki  rory? 

Venetuela. 

Page  187.  Extent?  Population.?  Mountains? 
Plain?  Rivers?  Lakes?  Climate?  Soil?  Vege- 
table productions  ?  Divisions  ?  What  is  said  of 
Caraccas?  La  Guyra?  Maracaybo?  Puerto 
Cabello?  Valencia?  Barcelona?  Camana? 
Varinas?  Angostura?  Merida?  Coro?  Intubi- 
tants?    Government? 

Republic  of  the  Equa'i  -. 

Page  189.  Extent?  Populatioi. .  Mr.nat,-.in'»? 
Describe  the  Amazon.  The  Guayaquil.  What 
is  said  of  the  climate  ?    Face  of  the  countn  ? 

JfwnAw»tinnm?         Dlvialana  ?  TkMzr.ribe       QuitO. 

What  of  the  other  towns  ?    Inhabitants  ?    Hm. 
tory  ? 

Peru. 

Page  191.  Boundaries?  Population?  Moan- 
tains?  Rivers?  Lake?  Coast?  Face  of  i he 
country  ?  Minerals  ?  Divisions  ?  Describe  the 
capital.  What  is  said  of  the  other  towns  ?  In- 
habitants ?    History  ? 

Bolivia.   • 

Page  193.  Foimdaries?  Extent?  Populatioc? 
Mountains.''  Rivers?  Climate?  Soil  ?  Minerals ? 
Divisions?  Capital?  Towns?  Inhabitants?  His- 
tory ? 

ChilL 

Page  194.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
What  is  said  of  the  island  of  Cbiloe?  Moun- 
tains ?  Face  of  the  country  ?  Rivers  ?  Climate  ? 
Soil?  Minerals?  Divisions?  Capital?  Other 
towns  ?    Inhabitants  ?    History  ? 

United  Provinces  of  the  Plata. 

Page  196.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Face  of  the  country?  Rivers?  Climate?  Pro- 
ductions ?  Soil  ?  Minerals?  Divisions?  History? 
What  is  said  of  the  capital  ?  Corrientes  ?  Cor- 
dova? San  Juan?  Mendoza?  Upsallata?  Salta? 
Tucuman?  Santa  F6?  Inhabitants?  Describe 
the  life  of  the  Guachos.  What  is  the  character 
of  the  Indians? 

Uniguau. 

Page  198.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
History  ?    What  i3  said  of  the  capital  ? 
Paraguay. 

Page  198.  Extent  ?  Population  ?  Appearance 
of  the  country?  Climate.'  Soil?  Productions? 
Towns?    History? 

Patagonia. 

Page  199.     Extent?    Face  of  the  covntry? 
Soil  ?    Climate  ?    InhabitanU  ? 
BrarU. 

Page  199.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Popalatloa? 
Mountains  ?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Amazon. 
What  Is  said  of  the  other  rivers?  The  Plain? 
Its  Animals?  Climate?  Vegetable  Praductions  ? 
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Alin^rals?  Divisions?  Describe  Rio  Janeiro. 
St.  Salvador.  What  are  tlie  other  towns.' 
What  is  said  of  tliem  ?  Of  commerce  ?  Inliabi- 
tants.'  Population?  Character  of  tlie  Brazilians? 
Religion?    Government? 

Ouiana, 
Page  202.  Divisions?  Extent?  Ponalation? 
Mountains?  Plain?  Forest?  Climate.'  Rivers? 
£xtent  of  Cayenne?  Population?  Towns? 
Wtiat  is  said  of  Surinam?  Population?  Towns? 
Demarara  ?    Berbica  ?    Population  ? 

South  America. 
Page 203.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Plains?  Rivers?  Deserts?  Islands?  What  of 
the  Falkland  Is.  ?  The  islands  of  Terra  del 
Fuego?  Staten  land?  Antartic  archipelago? 
Other  islands  ?  Climate  ?  Vegetable  productions? 
Minerals  ?  Animals  ?  The  Jaguar  ?  Tlje  Ocelot  ? 
The  Margay?  Tapir?  Peccary?  Llama?  Paca? 
Vicugna?  Sloth?  Coati?  Agouti?  Chinchilla? 
Cavia?  Ant-eater?  Armadillo?  Porcupine? 
Monkeys?  Sea-cows?  Serpents?  Electrical 
eel?  Ostrich?  Condor?  Kingof the  Vultures? 
Great  Eagle  of  Guiana?  Toucan?  Inhabitants? 
The  Pecherais  ?  Tehuelbets  ?  Araucauians  ? 
Puelches?  Abiponians?  Peruvians?  Coribs? 
Ottomacs  ? 

Atlantic  OeeoM. 
Page  210.    Situation?  Extent?   Depth?   Cur- 
rents ?    Vegetation  ?    Islands  ? 

EnjfUnd. 
Page 211.    Extent?   Great  Divisions?   Boun- 
daries? Mountains?  Valleys?  Rivers?  Lakes? 
islands?  Bays?  Harbors?  Shores?  Capes?  Cli- 
mate ?  Soil  ?    Minerals  ?   Quadrupeds  ?    Birds  ? 
Reptiles?   Fishes?  Mineral  Springs?    Natural 
productions ?    Face  of  the  country  ?    Divisions  ? 
Subdivisions?  Canals?  Railroads?  What  is  said 
of  the  extent  of  London  ?     Population  ?    Divi- 
sions? Streets?  Walks?  Gardens?  Public  build- 
ings ?    Churches  ?    Describe  St.  Paul's.    West- 
minster Abbey.    The  Monument.    What  is  said 
of  other  works?  Institutions?  Places  of  Amuse- 
ment? Waterworks?    Gasworks?    Shipping? 
Food?    Inhabitants?    Environs?    Neighboring 
villagefi  ?  What  is  said  of  Liverpool  ?   Manches- 
ter ?    Bolton  ?  >  Rochdale  ?    Old  ham  ?    Asbton  ? 
Stockport?      Birmingham?     Wolverhampton? 
Leeds  ?    Towns  in  the  neighborhood  "Of  Leeds  ? 
Bristol?    Sheffield?    Newcastle?   Sunderland? 
Hull?    Norwich?    Dovei'?    Yarmouth?   Ports- 
mouth? Spith'ead?  Cowes?  Plymouth?  Ejseter? 
Salisbury?    Winchester?    Canterbury?    Bath? 
Gloucester?      Cheltenham?      Oxford?      Cam- 
bridge?  Nottingham?   Leicester?    Derbyshire? 
Warwick  ?   Kenilworth  ?    Leamington  ?    Wor- 
cester?   Kidderminster?    Shrewsbury?    Litch- 
field?   Lincoln?    York?   Carlisle?   Lancaster? 
Chester?   Durham?   Berwick?    Welsh  towns? 
Agriculture?  Commerce?  Manufactures?  Popu- 
lation of  England  ?    Pop«ilation  of  Wales  ?    In- 
habitants?   Building?    Manners?    Travelling? 
Character?  Fine  arts?  Amusements?  Domestic 
manners?    Englishwomen?    Welsh?    Ranks? 
Religion?    Education?     Ruins?     Stonelienge? 
Romnn  works  ?  Old  abbeys  ?  Cathedrals  ?  Cas- 
tles?   History? 

Scotland. 

Page 230.    Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 

Rivera?   Lakes?   Islands?   What  is  i^aid  of  the 

Hebrides?     The  Orkneys?    Shetland  islands? 

Bays?  Straits?  Harbors^  Climate?  Soil?  Min- 


erals?  Face  of  the  country  ?  Divisicms?  Canals? 
The  capital  ?  Glasgow  ?  Aberdeen  ?  Dundee  ? 
Perth?  Paisley?  Inverness f  Stirling?  Places 
of  note  near  Stirling?  What  is  said  of  other 
Scottish  towns?  Agriculture?  Commerce? 
Manufactures?  Fisheries?  Population?  In- 
habitants ?  Dress?  Language  ?  Character?  Man- 
ners? Education?  Religion?  Government? 
Antiquities?   History? 

Ireland. 
Page 237.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Rivers?  Lakes?  Bays?  Climate?  Soil?  Min- 
erals ?  Face  of  the  country  ?  Natural  curiosities  ? 
Divisions?  Canals?  Describe  the  capital. 
What  is  said  of  Cork?  Limerick?  Belfast? 
Armagh  ?  Waterford  >  Other  towns  ?  Agricul- 
ture ?  Manufactures  ?  Commerce  ?  Government  ? 
Education?  Religion?  Population?  Inhabi- 
tants? Language?  Absenteea?  Life  of  the 
lower  order  ?    Their  eharacter  ?    History  ? 

The   United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Page  S42.  Boundaries  ?  Extent  ?  Population  ? 
Foreign  possessions  ?  Revenue  ?  Expenditures  ? 
National  debt  ?    Army  ?    Navy  ?    Government  ? 

France. 
Page 244.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Describe  the  Seine.  The  Loire.  The  Garonne. 
The  Rhone.  What  of  other  rivers  ?  Bays  ? 
Gulfs?  Islands?  Coasts?  Soil?  Climate? 
Natural  productions?  Minerals?  Mineral 
Springs  ?  Animals  ?  Divisions  ?  Face  of  the 
country?  Canals?  Where  is  Paris  situated? 
What  population  has  it?  What  uf  Its  public 
places?  Bridges?  Water?  Public  buildings  ? 
Institations  ?  Promenades  ?  Monuments  ? 
Cemetries?  Manufactures?  Catacombs?  In- 
teresting places  near  Paris?  Lyons?  St. 
Etienne?  Grenoble?  Marseilles?  Toulon? 
Aix?  Atles?  Avignon?  Vaucuse?  MontpeHer? 
Nimes?  Bordeaux?  Bayonne?  Nantes ?  Rouen? 
Havre?  Lille?  Dunkirk?  Calais?  Bologne? 
Arras?  Cambray?  Amiens?  Caen?  Rennes? 
Cherbourg  ?  Brest  ?  Toulouse  ?  Montauban  ? 
Limoges?  Clermont?  Strasbourg?  Besau^on  ? 
Digin?  Troyes?  Rhetms?  Metz  .^  Agriculture  ? 
Commerce?  Manufactures?  Colonies?  Debt? 
Revenue?  Army?  Navy?  Population?  Inhabi- 
tants? Language?  Ranks?  Society?  Charac- 
ter? The  Cagots?  Architecture?  Food? 
Travelling?  Describe  the  French  Diligence. 
What  is  said  of  the  roads?  Travelling  In  Gas- 
cony?  Amusements?  Religion?  Education? 
Government  ?     Antiquities  ?    History  ? 

Republic  of  Andorra. 
Page 259.    Situation?    Population?    Extent? 
Capital  ?    Government  ? 


Page 260.    Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Central  Group  ?   Northern  Group  ?    Rivers  ?   Is- 
lands? Climate?  Soil?  Vegetable  productions? 
Minerals?     Animals?     Face  of  the  country? 
Divisions?   Canals?   Describe  the  capital.  The 
Escurial.     Seville.     Barcelona.     What  of  the 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona  ?    Valencia  ? 
Places  in  the  Captain-generalship  of  Va^*" 
Granada?    Malaga?    Cordova?    Ecija 
Cadiz  ?    Places  in  the  vicinity  of  Cad 
gossa?      Santiago?      Corunna?     ^ 
Other  noted  towns  ?    Gibraltar  ?    A 
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tl  GoTerameat? 
B«vmiM?  Aim/?  Nbtj?  ColoniM?  RellgloB? 
'  iMtlon?  EdnctttoD?  Populstloii  ?  Inliabi- 
I?  Laagnaie.^  duumctarortbeSnuiiwdfl? 
rrayelUng?  Food?  CoitaiDe? 
HlMoffy? 

Ptnmf§L 
PiifB  S70.    BoaadariM  ?  Extant  ?  MounUdiis  ? 
BlTsn?  CliHwl0?  Sou?  Bfinoiali?  Faceoftbe 
coQBtfy  ?    Wbat  is  nid  of  Llily>n  ?    Ck>iinbra 


Opoffto?  Botabal?  Bran?  Other  towns?  Agri 
cnltue  ?  Commerce  ?  M annfkctaiee  ?  Belifton  ? 
Edncntioa?    Cokmiei?    Ooremment?  Inbabl- 


tanu?  Amount  of  popalation?  History? 

JWylM  0f  the  Tioo  aieSIUa. 
Pi«b973.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Mountains?  Riven?  Laiies?  Islands?  Wliat 
is  said  of  Vesuvius?  Etna?  Climate?  Boil? 
Mineials?  Divisions?  Naples?  Its  beauty? 
Public  buttdings?  Poputetion  ?  Environs? 
Mount  PausiUppo?  Grotto  del  Cane?  Pozzu- 
oli?  Aelmron?  Avemus?  Monte  Nuovo? 
Bairn?  Tena  del  Greco?  Other  towns?  Agri- 
culture? Commerce?  Manufactures?  Govern- 
ment?  BeUgion?    EdncaUon?    History? 

atmet  9f  Ikt  Ckitrek  sr  Papal  DomOmmu. 
PafB977.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Districts? 
Face  of  the  Country?  Describe  the  Tiber.  The 
Fo.  What  of  the  lakes  ?  Climate  ?  FaUs  ? 
Divisions?  Where  is  Rome  situated  ?  What  of 
die  population?  Streets?  Palaces?  Churches? 
Literary  Institutions  ?  Monuments?  Bologna? 
Fenara?  Ravenna?  Rimini f  Aneona?  Pe- 
rqjia?  Civita  V eechia ?  Other  towns?  Indos- 
tiy?    GovemmeAt?    Revenue?    Debt? 

BufMie  ^  Bom,  Mmrino, 
Page 980.    Situation?    Extent?    Population? 
Productioas?    San  Marino?   Government? 

TWesay. 
Page 981.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Divisions. 
Rivers?  What  is  said  of  Elba?  Climate?  Soil? 
Face  of  the  country?  Florence?  Leghorn?  Pisa? 
Sienna?  Pistoia?  Commerce?  Manufactures? 
Goviemment?  Revenue?  Army?  Population? 
Religion?    Education?    History? 

Duekjf  tf  Zmum* 
Pa»983.    Situation?   Boundaries?   Extent? 
Population?  Government?  Agriculture?  Vege- 
table Productions?    Desc^be  the  Capital. 

Duek9  of  Modaui. 

PageSI63.  Boundaries.''  Extent?  Population? 

Soil  T  Government  ?    Capital  ?    Other  towns  ? 

Ihukjf  tf  Parma. 
Page 983.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Face  of  the  country?  Describe  the  Capital.  What 
is  said  of  Piacenza  i 

Au$truM  Half  or  ZMHhardo-VeHetian  Kingimn. 

Page 984.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Describe  the  Po.  What  of  other  rivers?  Lakes? 
Climate?  Face  of  the  countrv  ?  Capital?  Bres- 
cia? Benamo?  Cremona?  Lodi?  Mantua? 
Pavia?  VeBlce?  Verona?  Padua?  Vicenza? 
Agriculture?  Commerce?  Religion?  Govern- 
ment?   EducaUon?    History? 

PrmeipaUtf  if  Monaco. 
PageSS»    "■  -  •*  Government?   Extent' 


Population?   What  ki said  of  the  CaiiitaL'   Chi 


Kmgdom  of  Sar^ioKUu 
PtatfiVn.  Divisions?  Boundaries?  Extent? 
Mountains?  Rivers?  Climate?  Sofl?  What 
is  said  of  the  Capital  ?  Genoa?  Other  towns? 
Industry?  Exports?  Religion?  Edacatkm? 
Govemmeift?  Population?  Revenue?  DsM? 
Army?   Navy? 

Qoioeral  Fiew  qf  Aaig. 
Page 969.   Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Mountains?  Rivers?  blends?  Seas?   Canals?  • 
Roads?    Inhabitanto?    NobiUty? 


Costume?  Food?  Building?  TmvuDiag? 
Character?  Manners?  Savoyards?  Lombdrds? 
Tuscans?  Romans?  Neapolitans?  Lazsaroai' 
Religions?  Customs?  Amusements?  What  is 
said  of  the  Carnivals  ?    Races  on  the  Cone  ? 

amtterlamd. 
Page  994.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Mountahn? 
Rivers?  Lakes?  Climate?  Soil'  Aniroali? 
Cataracts?  Face  of  the  Country  ?  Divisiotts? 
Canals?  Roads?  What  is  said  of  the  Capitals? 
Geneva?  Berne?  Hofwyl?  Morat?  BUs' 
Zurich?  Lausanne?  St.  Gall?  Fribnrg?  Ag- 
riculture? Mannfoctures?  Trade?  Relicion ' 
Education  ?  Government  ?  Army  ?  Inhabi- 
tants? Language?  Character  of  the  Swim? 
Travelling?  Costume?   TheChace?    Hieliny? 


Page 300.  Boundaries?  Sise?  Pop«latioB> 
Face  of  the  Country?  Rivers?  Indastry?  Re- 
lifdon?  Government?  Divisions?  What  is 
si3d  of  the  Capital  ?    Other  towns  ? 

fVunenoorg  or  fviftowtoorfm 
Page 301.  Boundaries?  Extent?  PopulatioB' 
Face  of  the  country?  Rivets?  Soil?  Pindac- 
tions?  Climate?  Industry?  Religion?  Edu- 
cation? Government?  Divisions?  What  is 
said  of  the  Capital  ?  Ulm?  Reutlingen?  Tu- 
bingen ? 

Bavaria. 
Page  309.  Boundaries  ?  Population  ?  Snr- 
ftce.'  Rivers?  Industnr?  Divisions?  What 
is  said  of  the  Capital?  Nuremberg?  Augrtiurt.' 
Blenheim?  Ratisbon?  Wurzburg?  Baireuth? 
Furth?  Anspach?  Passau?  I^ire^  Deux- 
Ponts?    Education?    Religion?    Government? 

Sazonif. 

Page 303.  Boundaries?  Population?  But- 
fkce?  Rivers?  Sheep  breeding?  Mines?  Book- 
trade?  Manufactures?  Fisheries?  ReligloB? 
Education?  Government?  Divisions?  Describe 
the  capital.  What  is  said  of  Leipeic?  FreybergP 
Chemnitz  ? 

Hanovor. 

Page 305.  Boundaries?  Population?  Moun- 
tains? Minerals?  The  Brocken?  Surftce? 
Soil?  Rivera ?.AKricttItttro?  Mining?  Trade? 
Religion?  Education?  Government?  Divi- 
sions ?  What  is  said  of  Hanover  ?  Gmttingen? 
Other  towns  ? 

Grand  Zhukiot  of  MoettUnharg  or  MeeUemhtrg. 
Page  306.  -Boundaries?    Government?    Re- 
ligion ?     What  is  the  extent  of  Mecklenbnrg- 
Schwerin?    Population?    Towns?    Extent  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz?     Population?    Capital^ 
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.    QrttHd  Duekf  of  Otdenburg. 
Page  307.    Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
eurlace  ?    Towns  ? 

Sozon  Duckies, 
Page  307.  Boundaries?  Religion?  Forms  of 
GoTeniment  ?  What  are  the  divisions  of  Saxe- 
IVeimar?  Population?  Capital?  Chief  towns? 
iirliat  of  Baze-Coburg-Gotha  ?  Extent  ?  Popu- 
lation? Towns?  Extent  of  Saxe-Altenburg ? 
Population?  Capital?  Extent  of  Saxe-Meinin> 
een?    Population?    Capital? 

Duehf  i^f  Bnauwiek, 


Page  308.    Divisions?    Population?    Cities? 
Religion  ?    Government  ?    Industry  ? 

Hestim  SUtUt. 
Page 308.  Boundaries?  Religion?  Govern- 
ment? What  is  the  extent  of  Hesse-Cassel  ? 
Population?  What  of  the  capital?  Chief 
towns  ?  Extent  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  ?  Popula- 
tion ?  Towns  ?  Divisions  of  Hes8e-Homl>erg  ? 
extent  ?    Population  ?    Capital  ? 

Jhukfi  «f  Musau, 
Page  309.     Situation?    Government?    Reli- 
gion?   Extent?    Population?    Capital?    Chief 
towns? 

Page 309.    Extent?    Poputetion?    Situation? 
Religion?   Government?  Capital?  Chief  towns? 

The  Ankak  Duekiei, 
Page 310.  Boundaries?  Religion?  Govern- 
ments ?  What  is  the  extent  of  Anhalt-Dessau  ? 
Population?  Capital?  Extent  of  Anhalt-Bem- 
burg  ?  Population  ?  Capital  ?  Extent  of  An- 
tralt-Casthen ?    Population?    Capital? 

SchwartHmrg  PrnuipaUtiei. 
Page  310.  Boundaries?  Religion?  What  is 
the  extent  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt  ?  Popu- 
latiw?  Government?  Capital?  Extent  of 
Bchwartzburg-Sondershausen  ?  Population  ? 
<3overnmem?    Capital? 

TTte  Rous  PrineipaUiiu. 
Page  310.    BoaadaVies?    Religion?    Govern- 
ment?   What  is  said  of  the  extent  of  Reuss- 
Greitz?  Population?  Capital?  Extent  of  Reuss- 
Bchleitz?    Population?    Capital?    Gera? 

Tke  Lipft  PriMidpalitiea, 
Page  311.    Boundaries?    Government?    Re- 
ligion ?  Population  of  Lippe-Detmold  ?  Extent  ? 
Capital  ?    Principal  town  ?  .  Extent  of  Schauen- 
Imrg  Lippe  ?    Population  ?    Capital  ? 

Tke  PriaieipaUtf  of  lAektenatein, 
Page  311.    Extent?    Population?    Religion? 
Situation?    Capital? 

Tke  BokenteUem  PrincipalUiee. 
Page  311.    Boundaries  ?     Religion  ?     Extent 
of    Hohenzollem-Hechingen  ?         Population  ? 
Capital  ?   Extent  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  ? 
Population?    Chief  town?    Capital? 

Lordekip  of  Knipkausen, 
Page  311.    Size?     Population?     Situation 
Capital? 


Tke  Republic  or  Free  City  <tf  Bremen, 
Page 311.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
What  is  said  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  ?   Gov- 
ernment ?    Population  of  the  city  ? 

7%0  Free  City  <if  Hamburg. 
Page  319.     Boundaries?     Extent?    Govern- 
ment ?    Describe  the  city.    What  is  its  popula- 
tion?   Whatissaidof  Cuxhaven? 

Tke  RepubUe  «f  Lubeck, 
Page315L   Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Government?    What  is  said  of  the  city  ?    The 
Hanseatic  League  ? 

TTU  Rq^uiUc  </  FVmU^oH. 
Page  313.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Government  ?    What  is  said  of  the  city  ? 

.^Hstnoii,  Prussian,  ^etkerUauUsk,  and  Danisk 
Oermany, 
Page  313.  Extent  of  Danish  Germany  ?  Popu- 
lation? What  are  the  provinces  of  Prussian 
Germany?  Extent?  Population?  German 
States  of  Austria?  Extent?  Population?  Popu- 
lation of  Luxexburg  ?    To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 

Oeneral  Fiew  t^  Oenaany. 
Page 313.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Mountains?  Rivers?  CUmate?  Soil?  Reli- 
gion? Government?  Army?  Inhabitants? 
Language  ?  Character  ?  Personal  appearance  ? 
Character  of  the  Southern  Germans  ?  Tyrol^se, 
Stirians,  and  Corinthians?  Austrians?  Bava- 
rians? Saxons?  Hessians?  Costumes?  Edu- 
cation ?    Amusements  ?  ^ 

7^  Empire  of  Austria. 

r«  i:- !  a  I :  H  n',  I  n  dar^pfl  r^  E  Kte  n  I  ?  Populollon  ? 
McmrisiUTi;^;  River* f  J^kes?  Cllmnld?  Soil? 
Min^TEJ? ;  (r^cojirniphicAJ  dlvlsioiiB?  Political 
di V j ^ i Q i] 9  r  On \\^\%:  Rail roadfl  }  Da sc ri be  ibe 
ca] Mi.nl  What  ii  said  of  X^qstadlx^  Lintz? 
Sle><fr?  ^QtiKhiirg?  Groitz  f  Innaiinick? 
Bo  I  it^  net  I  Trait  f  noveredof  Trieato?  Lay. 
ba<'k .'  Aifuilehi?  TUfiar  Clagfrnfurth  P  Ko- 
vljTDO  ?  Pola  f  PfagUM  ?  Eelctienber^  ?  Bud- 
wiMH  r  Jciflf,lMfTi«han  ?  PUfien  f  Carlibad, 
Tf]]jpjt£,  and  Sffitmii?  Bruun?  ei>idttatf? 
Aiii^terlita?  Olmiitz?  Lamberg?  Hoflhdla? 
Brnirv?  Widicitlia?  Buda?  Perth.'  Pms- 
btrii.'  D^bretEin  f  Other  towii^?  Agriculture? 
MrmurnctvirM  ?  CDimnerce  r  Religion  r  Edu- 
c&iiooi  Govern laffnt?  Inb^bftnnts?  K^veouq? 
Deltf    Army?    Mines?     History? 

Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
Page  394.  Itoundnrles?  Exivnt?  Populntlon^ 
Mountains?  Klvem?  Coairli?  Days.^  Island  a? 
Climate?  Minemit?  Dlvisioni,'  Canals? 
What  is  said  o f  Berll n  I  Potada m  I  Frojili fort  ? 
Stettin?  Streisand?  Bre^Jau  ?  Ketnipburg? 
Posen?  Dsntxk?  Etbinn?  Tliorn  ?  TileiL? 
Magdeburg?  lloll^?  Halbcrstadi  ^  Munsl*!? 
Erfurt?  CoToiffne?  Dusseyorf?  Elberfeld? 
Barmen?  Ronn?  Aiji-liCharMjIlo ?  Trevea? 
Crefield?  We&c!  ?  SiarlDnIa?  XftiJlen  ?  Ag- 
riculture?  Mantifhcturcs.^  Commctce?  Rp- 
liglon?  Editcatioii?  Goverminjnt?  Revenue? 
Debt?    Ar»i>?    Ijihobitanla ?    Hlfioryf 

7%s  Kingdom  of  tke  JSTelkeriands, 
Page 329.    Boundaries?    Area?   Population? 
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Rivers?  Semi?  Lakes?  Islands?  Shores? 
Diktrs?  Climate?  Soil?  Face  of  the  country  ? 
Divisions  ?  Canals  ?  What  is  said  of  Haeue  ? 
Amstordam  ?  Rotterdam  ?  Harlem  ?  Leyden  ? 
Utrecht?  G'roningen?  Zemvorden?  Bois-le- 
Uuc?  Dort.'  Delft?  Middleburg?  Flushini? 
Breda?  Schiedam?  Niroeguen  ?  Texel? 
Luxemburg?  Agricultare?  Mannfacturea  ? 
Commerce?  Religion?  Education?  Govern- 
ment? Colonies?  Inhabitants?  Character? 
Condition?  Mode  of  life?  Travelling?  His- 
tory? 

Kingdom  nf  Belfium. 
P^feSXt.  Boundaries?  Arek?  Population? 
!■  ace  of  the  country?  Soil?  Climate?  Rivers? 
Canals?  Divisions?  What  is  said  of  Brussels  ? 
Antwerp?  Ghent?  Bruges?  Ostend?  Liege? 
Tournay?  Mens?  Louvain?  Namur?  Ma- 
lines?  ITpres?  Courtray?  Waterloo?  Maes- 
tricht?  Agriculture?  Commerce?  Manufac- 
tures? Religion?  Education?  Government? 
Inhabitants?    History? 

Denmark. 
Page  336.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Rivers?  Lakes?  Islands?  Bays?  Straits? 
The  Sound?  Climate?  Soil?  Surface?  Di- 
visions ?  Canals  ?  What  ia  said  of  Copenha- 
gen? Elsinore?  Altona?  Flensborg?  Ues- 
wick?  Kiel?  Lauenburg?  Aalberg?  Aarhuus? 
Colonies?  Industry?  Religion?  Education? 
Government?  Inhabitants?  Language?  Per- 
sonal appearance  ?    Condition  ?    History  ? 

Swedish  Monarchy. 
Page3;'>8.    Boundaries?  Extent?  Population 
Mountains?  Rivers?  Lakes?  Islands?  Capes? 
Climate?   Soil?   AnimaU?   Vegetables?  Min 
«ral8?    Divisions?    Canals?    What  is  said  of 
the  capital?    Upsala?    Gottenburg?    Calmar  ? 
Carlscrona?     Novekoping?     Lund?     Wisby? 
Gefle?     Christiania?     Bergen?      Drontheim  ? 
Christiansand  ?  Wardbuus  ?  St.  Bartholomew  ? 
Agriculture?    Manufactures?   Commerce?   Re- 
ligion? Education?  Government?  Inhabitants? 
Describe  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.     The 
Laplanders  and  Finns.    What  is  the  History  of 
Sweden  ? 

Republic  eif  Cracow, 
Page  343.   Boundaries  ?  Population  ?  Govern- 
snent?    Capital? 

Russia  in  Europe. 
Page  343.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Total 
Population?  Mountains?  Rivers?  Lakes? 
S^as?  Gulfs?  Islands?  Climate?  Surface? 
Soil?  Minerals?  Divisions?  Canals?  Des- 
cribe St.  Petersburg.  What  is  said  of  Moscow  ? 
RJga?  Dorpat?  Helsingfors?  Abo?  Tula? 
Kaluga  ?  Orel  ?  Garoslav  ?  Archangel  ?  Iver  ? 
Smolensk?  Nishni  Novogorod?  Kiev?  Odes- 
sa? Che.rson?  Bender?  Ismail?  Akerman? 
Nikolaiev?  New  Tcherkask  ?  Wllna?  Mohi- 
leo?  Witepsk?  Minsk?  Kazan?  Saratov? 
^Astrachan?  Ekaterinburg?  Uralsk?  Kursk? 
Vologda?  Voroneae?  Riazan?  Charkov? 
Paltava?  Warsaw?  Lublin?  Kalisc?  Agri- 
culture? Manufactures?  Commerce?  Fishe- 
ries? Religion?  Education?  Government? 
Army?  Navy?  Inhabitants?  Manners  and 
Customs?  Russian  nobles?  Peasants?  Cos- 
sacks? Costume?  Poles?  Calmucs?  Sa- 
noides?   Possessions?    History? 


PriMetpaUL^  of  Moldavia. 
Page 354.  Boundaries?  Extent?  PopolatioB. 
Towns  ?    Inhabitants  ?  '  Government  f 

PrindpaUiy  <{/'  Wallaekia. 
Page 354.  Boundaries?   Extent?  PopolatioB? 
Towns  ? 

Prmeijtolttsf  of  Sorvia. 
Page 355.    Boundaries?   Area?    PopolitioD? 
Govenunent?    Towns?    Inhabitants? 

T\trkisk  or  Ottoman  Empire. 
Page  355.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Area? 
Population?  Mountains?  Rivers?  Seas? 
Gulfs?  Climate?  Soil?  Natural  productions? 
Minenfls?  Face  of  the  country?  Divisions? 
What  is  the  situation  of  Constantinople?  Cir- 
cuit? Walls?  Appearance  of  the  City?  Se- 
raglio of  the  Sultan  ?  Public  places  ?  What  is 
said  of  Adrianople?  Rumelia?  Pbilippopoli? 
Gallipoli?  Selimnia?  Sestos  and  Abydos? 
Salonica?  Mount  Athos?  'Seres?  Lartssar 
Sophia  ?  Chief  places  of  Bulgaria  r  Yanina  ?  , 
Suli?  Arta?  Frevesa?  Scutari?  Cettina?  | 
Bosna-Serai?  Agriculture?  Commerce?  Blanu- 
factures?  Education?  Religion?  Govern- 
ment ?  Inhabitants  ?  Character  and  Manners  ? 
,  Army  ?    Navy  ?    History  ? 

BelUu  or  Oreeee. 
Page  363.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Popula- 
tion? Mountains?  Rivers?  Bays?  Straits: 
Capes?  Islands?  Climate?  Soil?  Divisions? 
Productions?  Industry?  What  is  said  of  Athens? 
Lepsina?  Marathon?  Megaris?  Livadia? 
Saloaa  ?  Castri  ?  Lepanto  ?  Bfissolon^hl  ? 
Anatolico?  Nauplia?  Neighboring  ruins? 
Tripolitza?  Ruins?  Mistra?  Monembasia? 
Modon  ?  Navarino  ?  Calamata  '  Olympia  ? 
Coron?  Pvrgos?  Patras?  Calaorita  Corinth  ? 
Negropont?  Syra?  Naxia?  Hydra?  Inhabi- 
tants ?    Government  ?    History  ? 

Ionian  Rqmblic  and  Malta. 

Page  366.  Extent?  Population?  Govern- 
ment? Divisions?  What  is  said  of  Corfu^? 
Cephalonia?  Ithaca?  Zante?  Cerigo?  Santa 
Maura?  Productions?  Situation  of  Malta? 
Size?  Productions?  Population?  Inhabitants? 
Language?  Religion?  Capital?  Gozzo?  His- 
tory? 

General  View  of  Eatrope. 

Pa[»e:i(j?.  Brtundan^?  Eitcnt?  Population? 
Sea??  tSiilfflf  MmiDiDiiiii -'  Capes?  Penin- 
sul.i':'^  filandsi'  Rivffnii  Face  of  the  country  ? 
Cli  ru  a  t  e  :  Win  frata  ?  What  of  the  wild  bull  ? 
Moui/loni*  Ibesr  Clwi^ois:  Elk?  Reindeer? 
Stai;  Fd  Prow -deer  r  Hoe  buck?  Wild  boar? 
Lyij.^:  VVildCJit?  Weasel?  Jevat?  Marten? 
Sab  I  e  ^  KuJ  e-cat  ?  Ceqet  f  Badger  ?  Glutton  ? 
Bearr  ¥oif  W&K?  JarJtatI  ?  Hare?  Rabbit? 
Squirrtlo?  iVlarmoLai'  Hiiraater?  Souslik?  Rats? 
Benvi^r^  ried^chaji?  Oiter?  Birds?  Falcon? 
Lan>rihE!rgeyer  ?  GUiei  birds  ?  Reptiles  and  in- 
sects .^  tnhabltantj?  Religion?  Classes  of  So- 
ciety r  Industry?  Commerce?  Political  divi- 
sions? 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Page 376.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Total  Popo- 
latlon?  Mountains ?  Rivers ?  Lakes?  Steppes? 
Minerals?  Climate?  Soil?  Divisions?  What  is 
saidofTiflis?  Erwan?  Chimaki?  Tobobk? 
Irkoutsk?     Kiakta?     Yakoutsk  ?      Kolyvan.' 
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Sir 


Tomsk?      Okotak?     Petropolosk  ?     Indiirtry? 
InbabUanto?   Religion?  Character?  Manners? 

Ottoman  Asia  or  TVcHtey  tji  Jisia, 
Page 379.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Mountains?  Rivers?  Lakes?  Islands?  Des- 
crilM  Cyprus.  What  of  the  climate  ?  Minerals  ? 
A.niinal8  ?  Divisions  ?  What  is  said  of  Bagdad  ? 
Bassora?  Mosul?  Diarbekir?  Orfa?  Ruins  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ?  JBrze- 
rum?  Van?  Kuteieh?  Broussa?  Isnik?  Smyr- 
na? S<;utari?  Manissa?  Scalanova?  Guzel 
Hissar?  Konieh?  Tocai?  Kaisarieh?  Trebi- 
sond?  Boli?  Angora?  Tarsus?  Industry?  Re- 
ligion?   Inhabitants? 

Syria  or  Egyp^n  Asia, 
Page  384.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Inhabitants? 
Mountains  ?  Rivers  ?  Lakes  ?  Divisions  ?  What 
is  said  of  Aleppo?  Hamah?  Antakieh?  Scan- 
deroon?  Tripoli?  Acre?  Tyre  and  Sidon? 
Jaffa?  Damascus?  Jerusalem?  Mount  of 
Olives?  Gethsemane?  Bethany?  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat?  Bethlehem?  Nazareth?  Cana? 
Mount  Tabor?  Capernaum?  Tachnor?  Balbec? 
Industry?    Inhabitants  it  Religion? 

AroHa. 
Page 386.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Divisions?  Mountains?  Deserts?  Climate? 
Boil?  Productions?  What  is  said  of  Mecca? 
Jidda?  Medina?  Akaba  ?  Mount  Horeb  ? 
Mount  Sinai?  Yemen?  Sana?  Muscat?  Wa- 
babites?  Religion?  Government?  Inhabitants? 
Exports?  Character  of  the  Arabs?  Manners? 
Mode  of  Travelling? 

Portia  or  /ran. 
Page 389.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Surface?  Productions?  Industry?  Divisions? 
What  Is  said  of  Teheran  ?  Ispahan?  Cashan? 
Toom?  Hamadan?  Casween  ?  Ecbatana? 
Balfronc?  Asterabad?  Sari?  Recht?  Tauris? 
Ardebil?  Kermanshaw?  Shusta?  Susa?  Yezd? 
Shiraz?  Busbeer?  Persepolis?  Chilminar? 
Meshed?  Tomb  of  AH?  Inhabitants?  Govern- 
Vient?  Religion?  History? 

Cabul  or  Afghanistan, 

Page 393.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Population? 
Mountains  ?  Rivers  ?  Productions  ?  Divisions  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  Capital  ?  Ghizneh  ?  Can- 
dabar?  Legistan?  Inhabitants?  Government? 
Religion?  Language?  Education?  Costume? 
DwelliDgi? 

Herat, 

Page 393.  Boundaries?  Population?  Face  of 
the  country?  What  is  said  of  the  Capital? 
Bamian? 

Page  394.  Boundaries?  Population?  Face  of 
Ihe country?    Riven?    Divisions?  .Towns? 

TwrkiOan  or  Indq^endont  Tartary.. 

Page  394.  Boundaries  ?  Surfkce  ?  Soil  ? 
Rivera?  Lakes?  Divisions?  What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  Bucbaria  ?  Population  ?  Inhabitants  ? 
What  is  said  of  Buchara  ?  Samarcand  ?  Nak- 
sheb?  Bucharians?  Usiiecks?  What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  Khiva?  Population?  People?  Capital? 
What  it  the  extent  of  Khokand  ?  Population  ? 
Capital?  Describe  Balk.  What  of  other 
KflaaatB?   Inhabitants? 

India  or  HindosUm, 

Page 398.    Boundaries?    Area?    Population? 


Mou n taini  ?  Drscrl^  the  G a ngn.  WIi at  other 
rivpni .?  Whai  is  ^atd  of  thtf  kmrfnce?  climate? 
NatEiril  pnsductiunEi  P  Animalsi'  MJtunila?  Isl- 
amis.^  nivkBloEia,^  Eilentuf  BrJueb  India?  Popn- 
lalLon?  Gnrerjimem.^  Aklied  Sul^mi'  Wliatissaid 
ofCakLJua?  iJacrji:'  MiKwJaediahad  ,^  b^enaredf 
Aliahahad?  Agra?  Delhi?  Hurtlwar?  Jug- 
gerMDtit?  Mailran?  Hulas  of  MahabaJipuram? 
riichintjpttlv?  TaiOore?  MaBuJipatnm  ?  &e- 
rinj^anataoi  ?  Bombay?  Hurplc^ai?  tlt'phanta? 
Po<nia/i  ?  Sural  ?  Abmedabad  ?  Birinagar  ? 
Lu  r  k  [j  <>i]  ^  [{  V  de  rabad  ?  G  okond  el  ?  Bllora  ? 
Auniii£E;ad?  Nagporei  Barodaf  ftajpciotana? 
Sitimion  of  Eindia?  Bke?  Population? 
Taw  ns  f  Can  ft  d  a  r^tioa  of  t  h  e  Se  i  ka  ^  l^ahore  i 
Amnpi^ir?  Cmct})i)t«re  ?  Biiuatiou  of  Nepaut? 
Po|H]  NiiJNjTi  ?  Cfipiial  1^  BiiuBiloo  iif  Sinde? 
Popukiiiioo?  CapiUI?  PortugiieMJiidU^  French 
India?  I>m Itb  In i\m?  A gneu I mra ?  Manufae- 
turea?  Uomtaierce  ?  BeJigion !  Inbabitants? 
Cavtes?  OuicJutJ?  Paiiah's?  BraUminism? 
MeLempaychoi  ?  ftitei  ?  Falmra  f  Cruel  cns- 
tonis  ;  C  tiaf  acta  r  of  I  be  FJ  Initoofl  i  Life  ?  Per- 
sorta]  ft  atuf  es  ?    Travel]  j  i  g  ?    Food  ? 

Farthsr  Udia  or  ImOrn  beyond  ike  Gangea, 
Page  407.  Bmrniinrlai?  Eitent?  Nnmral 
features  f  I>  t  v  i«  torte  ?  Dou  nd  ari«B  of  i  he  B  ij  Ban 
Empires :  rnpulaUon  }  What  fa  aaid  orUia  eapf- 
lal?  Thi  formttr  ca|iiial  ^  Saigaing?  Pefu? 
Rangoon  i*  luhabitnnta  ?  Bouadariea  cif  Cjiam? 
Populaiioa  7  Citie«f  Boundariei  of  Annain? 
Area?  foputatlcn  ?  Hue?  Heiho^  UapLtml  of 
CambodJa  f  GorernmcDt  ?  InhabrtaatA  ?  flng- 
lish  terrttorletf  ?  Arrocan  ?  Amhemti^wn?  H\n- 
capore?  QeDreetowai  Andasiftii  ii(Ibcd«f 
Nicob&r  iilaDiIs?    BeligiDii  i 

thinese  Bm^i* 
•  Page  409.  Boundaries?  Area?  Total  popu- 
lation? Mountains?  Rivers?  Surface?  Di- 
visions? Climate?  Natural  productions ?  Ca- 
nals? Whatissaidof  Pekin?  Nanking?  Can. 
ton?  Singan?  Hangchin  ?  Soucho?  Namee 
of  Chinese  towns?  Lassa?  Tigagungar?  Yar- 
kand?  Cashgar?  Gouija?  Macao  .f  Agriculture  ? 
Manufactures  ?  Commerce  ?  Religion  ?  Temples? 
Ceremonies?  Priests?  Government?  Laws? 
Classes?  Government  of  Tibet  and  Bootan  ?  Of 
the  Mongols,  Calmucs,  and  Kirghises  ?  Inhabi- 
tants? Person?  Dress?  Food?  Manners  and 
Customs?  Literature?  Arts?  Chinese  wall? 
Garden  near  Pekin  ?   History  I 

Empirt  ^f  Jofon, 
Page  418.  Extent?  Area?  Popoiation?  Is- 
lands? Climate?  Productions?  What  is  said 
of  the  capital?  Kio?  Nangasaki?  Government? 
Manufactures?  Commerce?  Religion?  In- 
liabitants?  Women?  Arts  and  Sciences ? 

GFsRsral  Fisii  tfAoia, 
Page  419.  Bonndaries?  Area?  Population? 
Mountains  ?  Rivers  ?  Seas  ?  Straiu  ?  Peninsulas? 
Islands?  Climate?  Vegetable  productions? 
Minerals  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Lion  ?  Tlirer  ? 
Hunting  Leopard ?  Panther?  Lynx?  Caracal? 
One-homed  Rhinoceros?  Elephant?  Camel? 
Deers  and  Antelopes?  The  Yak?  Buffkloes? 
Indian  Oxen?  Other  animals?  Sheep?  Goats? 
The  Hofse  ?  The  Zebra  ?  WUd  Ass  ?  Blrdn  » 
InhabiUntt?    ReliglQO?    . 

Page4S3.    Boundaries?  Extent?  Popular* 
Rivers?  Snrfkce?   Climate?  Lakes?   Or 
What  is  said  of  Cairo?    Ghizeli?     Mei 
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Alextndna?  Eotatta?  DMiil«CUi?Siies?8iinli? 
Wmbuf  McdloeC  •!  f^jroam?  Bent  BsMan? 
8l0«t?  DMid«i«li?  RQins  of  Thebes?  Ernie? 
Other  towM?  Intoitry?  Inbabitaats  ?  Govern- 
meot?  Hiitonr? 

Pafe^as.  Boundari«e?  Exteat?  Face  of  the 
countnr?  WluU  ie  laid  of  Sennaar  ?  Bheudy? 
TbeSbeyoru?  Dongola?  Derr?  Ebeamboal? 
•uakln  f  Tnhabitfivyti? 


Page  489.  BainM|afiea?£xtMU?  Ana?  Riven? 
Lake?  Surfkce?  Divisioaa?  What  la  the  ana 
of  TIgn  ?  PopolaUlon  ?  Ttowns?  What  la  aaid  of 
Oondar?  Aalieter?  Aaiham?  Inbabitaata? 
Arts?  RelifkMB?  Jfaffroea?  Qallaa? 

JUtgkrU  or  Aorfterf . 
Pafe4».  BomNtaries?  Diyiatons?  Sniftiee? 
ainate  f  Productions  ?  What  Is  said  of  Tripoli  ? 
The  Capital?  Oeme?  Oases?  Fezzan?  Moor- 
aoiik  ?  Gadames  ?  Boundaries  of  Tunis  ?  Area  ? 
Population?  Btver?  Capital?  Carthage?  Other 
towns?  Whatissaidof  Algien?  Capiul?  Chief 
towas  ?  Bitoatloa  of  Morocco  ?  Area  ?  Popoli 
cion?  Capital?  Fes?  Mequinez?  Mogadon 
SaUee?  Tangier?  Ooaunerce?  ManufiMtures ? 
Situation  of  Biledttlfsrid?  Soil?  Climate?  In- 
habitants? Conmeroe?  Government?  ReU> 
gion  ?  CharacfesMAd  Mannen  ?  Dress  ?  Eduea- 
tion?  Arabs?  Barben? 


Htkav  or  Ormt  DtotrU 

Page  435.  tAitent  ?  Area  ?  Face  of  the  desert? 

Soilf  Rain?   Vegetation?    Animals?   Oases? 

Travelling?  InbabHaiits ? 

Mgritia,  Ssdea,  or  land  ^  ike  BUdu, 
Page  436.  Boundaries?  Extent?  Area?  Riv- 
era r  Laltes?  Climate?  Productions?  Industry? 
What  is  said  of  Upper  Bambarra  ?  Lower  Bam- 
barra?  Timboctoo?  Bourgo?  Chief  ttiwu? 
Yarriba?  Capital?  Situation  of  th«  Fettniah 
kingdom?  Kano?  Cashna?  Soccato<^^  Ziina? 
EHent  of  the  Fellatah  kingdom  ?  P^>  p u  1  a  [  ion  ? 
What  Is  said  of  Boniou  ?  Population  f  T  ftk]  o  ? 
Manulkctures ?  Towns?  Darfoor  Korclolan? 
Donga  ?  Land  of  the  Shillooks  ?  In  hab  i  ld  n  t4  ? 
Bournouese?  Fellatabs? 

Senegamhitt, 

Page  440.  Boundaries  ?  Area  ?  Riven  ?  Di- 
visions? Jalofs?  Mandingoes?  Foulalis?  Euro- 
pean factories  ? 

Quinta, 

Page  441.  Boundaries?  Rivers?  Extent  of 
the  Ashantee  empire?  Population?  What  is 
saidofCoorasssie?  TnbabitanU?  Mannenand 
Customs?  Bftdation  of  Dahomey?  Capital? 
Customs?  What  is  said  of  Benin?  Loango? 
Congo?  Insects.'  Angola?  Benguela?  Colonies? 
Sierra  Laone?   Liberia? 

Sontkem  ^riea. 
Page  443.  Boundaries?  Surface?  Riven? 
Divisions?  Hottentots?  Manners  and  Customs? 
Bdishmen  ?  Extent  of. the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ?  Population  ?  Capetown  ?  Cafihiria? 
Ca/Tres?  Towns? 

Eastern  Jtfiriea. 
Page  445.     SItuatipn?    Extent?    Portuguese 
possessions?    Mcnomotapu ?   Za^iiebar?   What 
IS  said  of  AJan  ?  Add?  Natives?  Chief  towns? 


4frium  IslamtU. 
Paaa  446.  What  is  said  of  Socotra ; 
of  Madagascar?  Size?  Moantains?  Prodoc 
tions?  Face  of  tlie  country?  CliBoate?  Inhabi^ 
lants?  History?  Comoro  Isles?  Extern  of 
Mauritius?  f^ce  of  the  country?  Ezpoiis; 
Population  ?  Capital  ?  Sitaation  of  Bourbos' 
Clmiate?  Volcano?  Hucricanes?  Koada?  iW 
ductions?  Population?  Kerguelan's  Land ?  Sl 
Helena?  Ascensmn  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Ci^ 
Verd  Islands  ?  Canaries  ?  Tenerilife  ?  fisnta 
Cruz?  BaUva?  Canaria?  Paloias?  Inbsbt- 
tants?  Extent  of  the  Madeiras?  Face  of  the 
country  ?  Population  ?  Wine  ?  Capital  ? 

Oomeral  Ftew  of  JHfiriea. 
Page  448.  Boundaries?  Extent?  PopoUtkw'  1 
Mountains?  Riven?  Capes?  Climate?  Min- 
erals? Vegetable  productions?  Monkeys?  Lioa: 
Leopard?  Panther?  Tiger  cat?  Hyena?  Ele- 
phant? HippopotT'tnus?  Rhinoceros  r  Congallo? 
Zebra?  Antelopcft.'  Giraffe?  Osttricb?  Secreu- 
ry-vuttnn?   Serpents?   Insects?    Inhabitants.' 

Mmto^tia  or  Indian  Jhrchipdago. 
Page  458.  Extent  ?  Principal  islands  ?  Exieat 
of  Sumatra?  Mountains?  InhabiUnts?  What 
Is  said  of  Acheen  ?  Siak  ?  Banca  ?  Java  ?  Bsts- 
via?  Other  towns?  Timor?  £xt«  rt  of  Borneo? 
Population?  Situation?  Settlemei.i  ':  Town  of 
Borneo  ?  What  Is  said  of  Celebes  :  Spice  is- 
lands? Phllip«>ines?  Manilla?  Mindan.io?  Cli- 
mate? Productions?  liinerals?  Animals?  la- 
habiUBts  ? 

Page  455.  Extent  ?  What  is  the  extern  of 
New  Holland?  MounUins?  Riven?  Colonies? 
Extent  of  New  South  Wales?  Divisions  ?  Prin- 
cipal product?  Fislieries?  Capital?  Principsl 
towns  ?  CllmaU  ?  Soil  ?  Natives  ?  Situation  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  ?  Extent  ?  Surface  ?  Pitpu- 
lation?  CaplUI?  Derwent?  Other  islands  ?  In- 
habitants? Animate? 

Polynoaia, 

Page  457.  Extent  ?  What  is  said  of  the  La- 
drone  Islands  ?  Carolinas?  What  an  the  Sand- 
wich islands?  Ana?  Extent?  Mountains? 
Climate?  Soil?  Inhabitanu?  Civilizatkm?  Pro- 
ductions? Royal  residence ?  Georgian  Islands? 
Nukahiva/  Society  islands  ?  InhabiUnts  ?  Ota- 
heite?  Eimeo?  Navigator's  islands  ?  Friendly 
islands?  Extent  of  New  Zealand  ?  Inhabitants? 
Climate  ?  Soil  ?  Northwestern  Islands  ?  Geneiat 
character  of  the  Polynesians  ?  Dress  ?  Maanen 
and  Customs?  Arms?  The  taboo?  Climate? 
Productions  ? 

Ooneral  Views  of  Oeetmiea. 

Page  461;  Extent?  Land-area?  PopulatkM? 
Corel  Islands  I  Formation  of  Coral  ? 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Oeutroi  PrindpUs. 

Page  465.    Fignn  of  the  earth  i  Geographical 

knowledge  of  the  Ancients?    Ancient  divisjoas 

of  the  earth  ?  TJie  Ancients  ? 

Soiii. 
Page 466.    Divistons?   Boundaries?  Aiabisa 
Sea? 

jStia  Minor  or  Lesser  Asia, 
Page  466.  Divisioiis?  Boundaries  of  Mvsia? 
Inhabitants?  Riven?  Islands?  Troy?  Other 
cities?  Inhabitants  of  Lvdia?  Islands?  Riven! 
What  is  said  of  Ionia?  '  Its  Inhabitants ?  Cele- 
bnted  places?   What  of  Carta?    Islands?  Do^ 
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rian  c<mfed«racy  f  Wbeie  wta  Phry gia  situated  ? 
IVbat  Is  said  of  fu rivers/  Towns?  Lycaonia? 
V^bafc  of  Bittavnia  ?  Cities  ?  What  of  Faphlaso- 
nia?  aalatia?  Cities?  Pontus?  Minerals?  Riv- 
ers? Cities?  Cappadoela?  Inhabitants?  River? 
Mountains?  Towns?  Divisions  of  Cilicia? 
Streams  ?  Cities  ?  What  of  Plsidia  and  Pamphy- 
\Ul?  Lycia?      • 

Syria. 
Page  469.  Boandaries?  Divisions?  What  is 
the  principal  river  of  Syria  Proper  ?  Mountain  ? 
Principal  places  ?  Mountains  of  the  Southern 
part?  Celebrated  places ?  Extent  of  Phosnicia ? 
Inbabitants  ?  Cities?  Names  of  Palestine  ?  Des- 
cribe the  Jordan  ?  What  of  the  Mountains  ?  Di- 
visions ?  Remarlcable  cities  and  places  ? 

Aniatie  Sarmatia, 
Page  471.    Situation?   Inliabitants?   Rivera? 
Colonies?  Chief  places? 

Seytkia. 
Page  471.    Extent?    Tribes? 

Colchu. 
.  Page  473.    Divisions  ?  What  is  said  of  Colchis 
Proper?    Iberia?    Albania? 

jfrmenia. 
Page  4^     Situation?     History?      Rivers? 
Mountains?  Towns? 

MtSOpOUtlHMU 

Pag6  47SS.  Boundaries?  Divisions?  Celebrated 


Jtrakia. 

Page  473.  Boundaries?  Divisions?  Inhabi- 
tants ?  Who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petnea  ?  What 
celebrated  places  did  it  contain  ?  What  of  Ara- 
bia DeserU?  Inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix?  Prin- 
cipal places  ? 

^stfria. 
Page  473.    Extent  ?  What  is  said  of  Nineveh  ? 
Other  places  ? 

Babylonia. 
Page  474.    Extent?    Rivers?    Cities?    What 
is  said  of  Babylon  ? 

Media. 

Page  474.  Boundaries?  Lalce?  Mountain? 
River?  Chief  places? 

SitsiAka. 
Page  475.    Boundaries?   River?   Susa? 

Penis  er  Persia. 
Page 475.   Extent?  Boundaries?  Rivera?  Re- 
markable towns  ? 

Carmania. 
Page  475.    Boundaries?    Islands?    Capital? 
'hiefp-        - 


Chief  places  ? 


OedroHa. 


Page  475.    Situation  ?    Face  of  the  country  ? 
Tnbabitanu?   Chief  places? 

Hyteouia. 
.     Page  476.    Situation?    Principal  rivers?    Di^ 
visions? 

Aria. 
Page 476.    Situation?    Mountains?    Towns? 

Draagiana. 
Page 476.    Situation?   River?   Lake?   Chief 
town*? 

Jtrachoria. 
Page  476.    Situation  ? 


Sogdiana. 
Page 476.    Situation?   Inhabitants?  Whatip 
said  of  the  Oxus  ?  Principal  places  ? 

Qkoragmia,  4%. 

Page  477.    Where  was  it  situated  ?    Its  In- 
habitants ? 


Page  477.  Sitttation?  History?  PHoctp^l 
places? 

Page  477.  Ancient  knowledge  regarding  In- 
dia? Rivers?  Deccan?  Celebrated  ^aeesf 

4/riea. 
Page  477.    Inhabitants?    Divisions? 

Mauritania. 
Page  478.    Extent?   Moujoitin^?   Divisions? 
Principal  places?  Islands?  Wllat  of  Mauritania 
Garsariensis  ? 

Page  478.  Situation?  Inhabitants?  Rivera? 
Important  places  ? 

•t^frxca  Proper. 

Page  478.  Situation?  Divisions?  Guifsf 
Lake?  River?  What  Is  said  of  Carthage  ?  Vcl- 
ca?  Zama?  Capsa?  Thapsus?  Hadrumetum? 
Leptis  Magna  ? 

lAVya. 

Age  479.  Divisions?  What  is  said  of  Mari- 
time Libya?  Cyreniaca?  Augila?  The  Nasa- 
mones?  Marmarica?  Inland  Lybia?  Inhabi- 
tants? Capes? 

Egyft. 

Page  479.  Extent?  The  Nile?  Divisione? 
Extent  of  Lower  Egypt  ?  What  is  said  of  Alex- 
andria? Lake  Mareotis?  Pharos?  Canopua? 
Bolbitine?  Sais?  Nitria?  Tanis?  Pelusium? 
AreincB  ?  Helinpolis?  Extent  of  Heptanomis  or 
Central  Egypt  ?  What  of  lake  Moeris  ?  Remark- 
able cities?  Extent  of  Upper  Egypt?  Com- 
merce ?  Minerals  ?  Celebrated  places  ? 

Page  481.  Extent?  Inhabitants?  Principal 
places  ? 

ficrojia  or  Europe. 

Page  481.  With  what  parts  oT  Europe  were 
the  ancients  acquainted?  How  did  they  bound  it? 

Oreeeia  er  Oreeee. 

Page  481.  Extent?  Name?  Sea?  Coast? 
Gnlfii?  Divisions?  InhabitanU?  What  is  said 
ofThenaly?  Principal  river ?  Mountains?  Di- 
visions and  chief  towns?  -Extent  of  Epirus? 
Mountains?  Islands?  River?  Chief  town? 
Dodma  ?  Situation  of  Acamania  ?  Islands  ?  Cele- 
brated places  ?  What  of  iEtolia  ?  Principal  rivers? 
Early  inhabitants  ?  Chief  places?  Divisions  of 
Locris  ?  Inhabitants  ?  Principal  towns  ?  Doris  ? 
Situation  of  Phocls?  Principal  river?  Mountain? 
Celebrated  places  ?  Surface  of  Boeotia  ?  Soil  ? 
Climate?  Inhabitants?  Rivers?  Mountains? 
Chief  towns?  Megaris?  Attica?  Mountains? 
Rivers?  Islands?  Athens?  Other  places?  Gu- 
b<pa?  Corinth?  Sicyon?  Schaia?  Elis?  River? 
Islands?  Chief  places?  Situation  of  Arcadia ? 
Surface?  Inhabitants?  Mountains?  Rivers? 
Principal  towns  ?  Argolis  ?  Islands  ?  Celebrated 
places?  Laconia ?  Cythera ?  Sparta?  Messenia? 
The  Cyclades  ?  Sporades  ?  Crete  ? 
OreHan  Colonies. 

Page  486.  iEolian  colonies?  lonians?  Dori- 
ans? Other  colonies  ?  Thracian?  ChersoncMe? 
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MaMdontea  eouM    CotoniM  of  homw  Italy? 
MeUr  f  ColOBiM  in  olber  plaevs  ? 

JfocMiMric. 

Page 487.  Extent.*  Provlnaes?  Mountains? 
Kiveia?  Gulf?  Towoa? 

Fife  487.  BMindariei?  Blvera?  MoonUiRs? 
¥niat  la  fald  of  tlie  Cbereooeee  ?  Byzantium  ? 
Towne  on  tlie  Euxine?  Other  placet?  lalands? 


Pfe|e488.   Extent?  Divieions?  Principal Rir- 
ar?  Towna? 


PUte  488.     Extant?    InhabltaaU?    Rivers? 
Towns  ? 

SsrsMtic. 
Pafe  488.     Extent?    Inhablunu?    Rivera? 
Tribes?  Peninsula? 


BcaoSii 


488.    What  did  the  ancients  know  of 
linavia? 

Britiak  laUa. 
Pkfe  480l  Wbaf  groupes  did  these  comprise  ? 
What  did  the  ancients  know  of  Ireland  ?  Irish 
Ballons?  Rivers?  Towns?  Inhabftants of Bri- 
tannlfli  Caledonia  ?  Roman  wall  ?  Wliat  was  the 
extent  of  Roman  Britain  ?  Estuaries  ?  Rivers  ? 
Britaates?  GoriUni?  Comavtt?  Sllure8?*Or- 
deVlces?  Demeto?  Dubunl?  GatieucblanI  ? 
BeenlandTrinobantea?  Other  tribes?  Inhahi- 
lants  of  Cornwall  ?  Later  division  of  BrlUnnia  ? 


Page  490.  Boundaries?  Inhabitants?  Pace 
of  the  country?  Porests?  Rivers?  The  Cimbric, 
Oheraonase?  Tribes? 

Paa«0iua. 
Page 491.    Situation?  Inhabitants?    Rivers? 
Cities,? 

niyriewm  er  lUjfrim, 
Page  491.    Situation?    Divisions?    Towns? 


Page  491.    Face  of  the  country  ? 
iMhabitants?  ^owns? 


Situation  ? 


FixdeKcia* 
Page 493.    Situation?  Inhabitants?  Towns? 


Page  499.    Situation?    Mountains?    Lake? 
Riven?  Towns? 

aaUa  er  Oaa/. 
Page 498.    Situation?  Names?   Inhabitants? 


Divisions?  Rivera?  Divlsiona of Belgfe Gael .' 
What  of  Lower  Germany  ?  Towna  of  Upper 
Germany  ?  Inhabilanta  of  Maxima  SequanofaB  i 
Mountains?  Lake?  Chief  towns?  WbntofBel- 

R»  Prima  ?  Belgica  Secunda  ?  Belg ic  tribes? 
inclpal  towns?  Divisiiftis  of  Lugdanensis^ 
Where  was  Lugdunensis  Prima?  Chief  tribes- 
Towns?  What  of  Benonia ?  Chief  tribes/ 
Lugdunensis  Secunda ?  Inhablunta?  Towns? 
What  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia?  Tribes?  Teams? 
Division  of  Aequitania ?  Mountains?  Rivers.' 
Inbabitanta  of.  Aequitania  Prima?  Towns? 
Inhabhanta  of  Aequitania  Secunda?  Towns? 
What  is  said  of  Novempopnlana  ?  Divisions  of 
Narbonensis?  Rivera?  Trilies?  Chief  towns? 
VIennensis?  Chief  towns?  Sitnation  of  Naibo- 
nensis  Secunda  ?  Towns?  Islands?  What  it 
said  of  the  province  of  the  Maritime  Alps?  Of 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps  ? 

Hiapania  (S^ots  and  Portugal,) 
Page  495.  Situatioa?  Inhabitanta?  Coioaies/ 
Divisions?  Rivers?  Islands?  Tribea?  What 
of  Lustania?  Towns?  Boetica?  Mountains? 
Islands?  Towns?  Inhabitants  of  Tariaconensis/ 
Mountains?  Cities? 

TtaKa  or  half. 

Page  497.  Boundaries?  Seas?  Moantaias? 
Names?  Divisions?  Extent  of  Gallia  Cisalpiaa? 
Iniiabitants?  Rivers?  I^kes?  Cities?  Wbatef 
Lignrla?  Etniria?  Ita  rivers?  Lakes?  Cities? 
Island?  Boundaries  of  Umbria?  River?  Towns? 
Picenum  ?  Latium  ?  Rivers  ?  Pontine  marshes  ? 
What  is  said  of  Rome?  Places  in  ita  vicinity  ? 
Campania?  Rivers?  Cape?  lalanda?  Inhabi- 
tants? Cities?  Sitnation  of  Samnium?  Tribes? 
Cities?  Apulia?  River?  Divisions?  Inhabitants^ 
Celebrated  places  ?  What  of  Calabria?  Inhabi 
taiita  ?  Principal  towns  ?  Brultinm  ?  Infaabitaats? 
Towns  ? 

SicUy. 

Page  SOI.  Situation?  Inhabitants?  lulaads? 
Mountains?  Capes?  Rocks?  Towns? 

Sar^mia.  er  Jeinusa, 
Page  502.     InhabitanU?    Towns? 

Corsica  or  Cymoo. 
Page 503.    Inhabitanta?  Situation?  Towas? 

.^fppssdtz. 
Page  503.  Form  of  globes?  Axis?  Poles? 
Equator  ?  First  meridian  ?  Degrees  of  latitude  ? 
Degrees  of  Lonpitude  ?  Distinction  between  the 
equator  and  first  meridian  ?  Describe  the  gene- 
ral meridian  ?  What  are  its  uses  ?  What  of 
meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude?  Ecliptic? 
Tropics?  Polar  circles?  Rational  horixoa' 
Quadrant?   Hour-circle?  Index?   Compass? 


T?* 
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